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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN  various  parts  of  the  following  Work, 
references  are  made  to  fubfequent  fpecu* 
latioos,  which  are  not  contained  in  it.  Theie 
fpeculations  it  is  my  intention  to  refume  at 
fome  future  j>eriod :  but  when  I  confider  the 
extent  of  my  fubjedt,  and  the  many  accidents 
which  may  divert  me  from  the  profecution 
of  it,  I  cannot  venture  fo  far  as  to  an- 
nounce, in  the  title-page  of  this  volume,  any 
promife  of  a  future  publication. 

Some  additional  chapters  are  flill  wanting* 
to  complete  the  Analyfis  of  the  Intelledlual 
Powers.  After  finifhing  this,  the  courfe  of 
my  inquiries  would  lead  me  to  treaty  in  the 
fecond  place,  of  Man  confidered  as  an  Ac- 
tive and  Moral  being;  and,  thirdly,  of  Man 
confidered  as  the  member  of  a  Political 
Society. 


COLLEGE    or    EDIVBCRGH, 

March  1J»   1792. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
PART  FIRST. 

0/  thi  Nature  and  Ohjea  of  the  Pbllofophy  of  the  Human  Mind* 

THE  prejudice  which  is  commonly  entertained 
againft  metaphyfical  fpeculations,  feems  to  arife 
chiefly  from  two  caufes :  Firft,  from  an  apprehen^ 
fion  that  the  fubje6:8  about  which  they  are  employed^ 
are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  Acuities ; 
and,  fecondly,  irom  a  belief  that  thefe  fubje&s  have 
no  relation  to  the  bufinels  of  Ttfe. 

The  frivolous  and  abfurd  difcuffions  which  abound 
in  the  writings  of  moft  Metaphyfical  authors,  aflbrd 
but  too  many  arguments  in  juftification  of  thefe  opi- 
nions i  and  if  fuch  difcuffions  were  to  be  admitted  as 
a  fair  fpedmen  of  what  the  human  mind  is  able  to 
accomplifli  in  this  department  of  fdence,  the  contempt, 
into  which  it  has  fallen  of  late,  might  with  juftice  be 
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regarded,  as  no  inconfiderable  evidence  of  the  progrefs 
which  true  philofophy  has  made  in  the  prefent  age* 
Among  the  various  fubjefts  of  inquiry,  however,, 
which,  in  confequence  of  the  vague  ufe  of  languagCj^ 
are  comprehended  under  the  general  title  of  Metaphy- 
fics,  there  are  fome,  which  are  eilentially  diftinguifhed 
from  the  reft,  both  by  the  degree  of  evidence  which 
accompanies  their  principles,  and  by  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  the  ufeful  fciences  and  arts  :  and  it 
has  unfortunately  happened,  that  thcfe  have  (hared  in 
that  general  difcredit,  into  which  the  other  branches  of 
metaphyfics  have  juftly  fallen.  To  this  circumftance 
18  probably  to  be  afcribed,  the  little  progrefs  which 
has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
HUMAN  MIND ;  a  fcicncc,  fo  interefting  in  its  nature, 
and  fo  Important  in  its  applications,  that  it  could 
fcarcely  have  failed,  in  thefe  inquifitive  and  enlightened 
times,  to  have  excited  a  very  general  attention,  if  it 
had  not  accidentally  been  claiTed,  in  the  public  opinion, 
.<with  the  vain  and  unprofitable  difquifitions  of  the 
fchool-men. 

In  order  to  obviate  thefe  mifapprehenfions  with 
refpeft  to  the  fubjeft  of  the  following  work,  I  have 
thought  it  proper,  in  this  preliminary  chapter,  firft,  to 
explain  the  Nature  of  the  truths  which  I  propofe  to 
inveftigate ;  and,  fecondly,  to  point  out  fome  of  the 
more  important  Applications  of  which  they  are  fufcep- 
tible.  In  ftating  thefe  preliminary  obfervations,  I  may 
perhaps  appear  to  fome  to  be  minute  and  tedious  ;  but 
this  fault,  I  am  confident,  will  be  readily  pardoned  by 
thofe,  who  have  ftudied  with  care  the  principles  of  that 
fcience  of  which  I  am  to  treat  i  and  who  are  anxious 

to 
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to  remove  the  prejudices  which  have,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  excluded  it  from  the  modem  fyftems  of  educa* 
tion.  In  the  progrefs  of  my  work,  I  flatter  myfelf 
that  I  (hall  not  often  have  occafton  to  folicit  the  indul* 
gence  of  my  readers,  for  an  unnecefiary  diflfufenels. 

The  notions  we  annex  to  the  words.  Matter,  and 
Mind,  as  is  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Reid  •,  are  merely 
relative.  If  I  am  afked,  what*I  mean  by  Matter  ?  I 
can  only  explain  myfelf  by  faying,  it  is  that  which  is 
extended,  figured,  coloured,  moveable,  hard  or  foft, 
rough  or  fmooth,  hot  or  cold ; — that  is,  I  can  define  it 
in  no  other  way,  than  by  enumerating  its  fenfible  qua* 
lities.  Itjs  not  matter,  orjbody,  which  I  perceive  by 
my  fenfes  y  but  only  extenfion,  figure,  colour,  and 
certain  other  qualities,  which  the  conftitution  of  my 
nature  leads  me  to  refer  to  fomething,  which  is  ex- 
tended, figured,  and  coloured.  The  cafe  is  precifely 
fimilar  with  refped  to  Mind.  We  are  not  immediately 
confcious  of  its  exiftence,  but  we  are  confdous  of  fen- 
fation,  thought,  and  volition ;  operations,  which  imply 
the  exiftence  of  fomething  which  feels,  thinks,  and 
wills.  Every  man  too  is  imprefled  with  an  irrefiflible 
convidion,  that  all  (hefe  fenfations,  thoughts,  and  vo- 
litions, belong  to  one  and  the  fame  being ;  to  that 
being,  which  he  calls  him/elf;  a  being,  which  he  is 
led,  by  the  conftitution  of  his  nature,  to  confider  as 
fomething  diftm£t  from  his  body,  and  as  not  liable  to 
be  impaired  by  the  lofs  or  mutilation  of  any  of  his 
organs* 

From  thefe  confiderations,  it  appears,  that  we  have 
the  fame  evidence  for  the  exiftence  of  mind,  that  we 

*  Effiiyi  on  the  A&rrt  Powen  of  Man,  p.  8,  9. 
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have  for  the  exiftence  of  body ;  nay,  if  there  be  any 
diflference  between  the  two  cafes,  that  we  have  ftronger 
evidence  for  Jt ;  inafmuch  as  the  one  is  fuggefted  to 
us  by  the  fubjefts  of  our  own  confcioufnefs,  and  the 
other  merely  by  the  objeds  of  our  perceptions  :  and 
in  this  Hght,  undoubtedly,  the  'fa£t  would  appear  to 
every  peribn,  were  it  not,  that,  from  our  earlieft  years, 
the  attention  is  engrofled  with  the  qualities  and  laws 
of  matter,  an  acquaintance  with  which  is  abfolutely 
necefiary  for  the  prefervation  of  our  animal  exiftence. 
Hence  it  is,  that  thefe  phenomena  occupy  our  thoughts 
more  than  thofe  of  mind ;  that  we  are  perpetually 
tempted  to  explain  the  latter  by  the  analogy  of  the 
;  former,  and  even  to  endeavour  to  refer  them  to  the 
;  feme  general  laws;  and  that  we  acquire  habits  of  inat- 
\  tention  to  the  fubje&s  of  our  confcioufnefs,  too  ftrong 
:  to  be  afterwards  furmounted,  without  th£  moft  perfe- 
,   vering  induftry. 

If  the  foregoing  obfervations  be  well  founded,  they 
eftablifii  the  diftin£Uon  between  mind  and  matter, 
without  any  long  procefs  of  metaphyflcal  reafoning  *  : 
for  if  our  notions  of  both  are  merely  relative ;  if  we 
know  the  one,  only  by  fuch  fenfible  qualities  as  ex* 
tenfion,  figure,  and  folidity ;  and  the  other,  by  fuch 
operations  as  fenfation,  thought,  and  volition;  we 
are  certainly  entitled  to  fay,  that  matter  and  mind, 
*  confidered  as  obje£ks  of  human  ftudy,  are  eflentially 
different ;  the  fdence  of  the  former  refting  ultimately 
on  the  phenomena  exhibited  to  our  fenfes  ;  that  of  the 
latter,  on  the  phenomena  of  which  we  are  confcious. 
Inftead,  therefore,  of  obje&ing  to  the  fcheme  of  mate- 

*  See  Note  [A  J9  at  the  eod  of  the  Tolume. 
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I  itialifm,  that  its  conclufions  are  falfe,  it  would  be  more 

accurate  to  fay,  that  its  aim  is  unphilofophical.      It 

_  proceeds  on  a  mifapprehenfion  of  the  proper  objefl:  of 

cience  ;    the  difficulty  which  it  profefles  to  remove 

leing  manifeftly  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fa- 

iCUtties.     Surely,    when  we    attempt    to    explain  the 

nature  of  that  principle  which  feels  and  thinks  and 

Lwilb,  by  faying,  that  it  is  a  material  fubftance,  or  that 

Ivlt  is  the  refult  of  material  organization,  we  impofe  on 

Vourfelves  by  words  ;  forgetting,  that  matter  as  well  as 

L-inind  is  known  to  us  by  its  qualities  and  attributes 

lone,  stndjbat  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  eflence 

^1^  other*. 

As  all  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world  is  de- 
rived from  the  information  of  our  fenfes,  Natural  phi- 
■(lofophers  have,  in  modern  times,  wifely  abandoned  to 
|:Metaphyficians,  all  fpeculations  concerning  the  nature 
V  of  that  fubftance  of  which  it  is  compofed  ;  concerning 
ptbe  poOibility  or  impoITibility  of  its  being  created; 
L  concerning  the  efficient  caufes  of  the  changes  which 
Ii<ake  place  in  it ;  and  even  concerning  the  reality  of  its 
■icxiftence,  independent  of  that  of  percipient  beings  : 
I,  and  have  confined  themfelves  to  the  humbler  province 
of  obferving  the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  and  of  afcer- 

*  Some  Metaphyficiani,  who  appear  to  admit  the  truth  of  ibe 
forcgging  reafonjng,  have  farther  urged,  that  for  any  thing  we  can 
prove  to  the  contrary,  it  is  pofliblc,  that  the  unknown  fubftancc 
-which  has  the  qualities  of  extenfion,  figure,  and  colour,  may  be  the 
tame  with  the  unknown  fubftance  which  has  the  attributes  of  feel- 
ing, thinking)  and  willing.  But  bcfidet  that  this  is  only  an  hypo> 
thcfiE,  which  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  niere  poUibihty, 
even  if  it  were  true,  it  would  no  more  be  proper  to  fay  of  irund, 
thn  it  ii  material,  thu  to  fay  of  body,  that  it  is  fplntual. 

B  3  taining 
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taining  their  general  laws.  By  purfuing  this  plan 
fieadily,  they  have,  in  the  courfe  of  the  two  laft  cen- 
turies,  formed  a  body  of  fcience,  which  not  only  does 
honour  to  the  human  underftanding^  but  has  had  a 
mod  important  influence  on  the  pradical  arts  of  life. — 
This  experimental  philofophy,  no  one  now  is  in  danger 
of  cpnfounding  with  the  metaphyfical  fpeculations 
already  mentioned.  Of  the  importance  of  thefe,  as  a 
feparate  branch  of  ftudy,  it  is  poifible  that  fome  may 
think  more  favourably  than  others ;  but  they  are  ob- 
^oufly  diflferent  in  their  nature,  from  the  inveftigations 
of  phyfics ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the 
evidence  of  this  laft  fcience,  that  its  principles  ihould 
not  be  blended  with  thofe  of  the  former. 

A  fimilar  diftindion  takes  place  among  the 
queftions  which  may  be  ftated  relative  to  the  human 
mind. — ^Whether  it  be  extended  or  unextended; 
whether  or  not  it  has  any  relation  to  place ;  and  (if  it 
has)  whether  it  refides  in  the  brain,  or  be  fpread  over 
the  body,  by  diflfufion ;  are  queftions  perfeftly  analo- 
gous to  thofe  which  Metaphyficians  have  ftarted  on 
the  fubjed  of  matter.  It  is  unneceflary  to  inquire,  at 
prefent,  whether  or  not  they  admit  of  anfwer.  It  is 
fufficient  for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that  they  are  as 
widely  and  obvioufly  different  from  the  view,  which  I 
propofe  to  take,  of  the  human  mind  in  the  following 
work,  as  the  reveries  of  Berkeley  concerning  the  non- 
exiftence  of  the  material  world,  are  from  the  conclu- 
(ions  of  Newton,  and  his  followers. — It  is  farther  evi- 
dent, that  the  metaphyfical  opinions,  which  we  may 
happen  to  have  formed  concerning  the  nature  either 
of  body  or  of  mind,  and  the  efScient  caufes  by  which 

their 
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their  phenomena  are  produced,  have  no  neceflary  con- 
nesdon  with  our  inquiries  concerning  the  laws,  accord- 
ing to  which  thefe  phenomena  take  place.— Whethet 
(for  example)  the  caufe  of  grs^vitation  be  material  or  itn- 
material,  is  a  point  about  which  two  Newtonians  may 
differ,  while  they  agree  perfedly  in  their  phyfical  opi- 
nions. It  is  fufEciciU,  if  both  admit  the  general  fa£t,  that 
bodies  tend  to  approach  each  other,  with  a  force  va- 
rying with  their  mutual  diilaoce,  according  to  a  certain 
law.  In  like  ms^mer,  in  the  (ludy  of  the  human  mind, 
the  condufions  to  which  we  are  led,  by  a  careful  exa^ 
mination  of  the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  have  no  necef- 
£ury  connexion  with  our  opinions  concerning  its  nature 
and  effence.— *That  when  two  fubjefts  of  thought, 
for  inftance,  have  been  repeatedly  prefented  to  the 
mind  in  conjimdion,  the  one  has  a  tendency  to  fuggeft 
the  other,  is  a  h&,  of  which  I  can  no  more  doubt, 
than  of  any  thing  for  which  I  have  the  evidence  of  my 
lenfes;  and  it  is  plainly  a  fad  tptally  unconneded 
with  any  hypothefis  concerning  the  nature  of  the  foul, 
and  which  will  be  as  readily  admitted  by  the  materialift 
as  by  the  Berkeleian. 

Notwithflanding,  however,  the  reality  and  im- 
portance of  this  diftindion,  it  has  not  hitherto  b^en 
fufficiently  attended  to,  by  the  philofophers  who  have 
treated  of  the  human  mind.  Dr.  Reid  is  perhaps  the 
only  one  who  has  perceived  it  clearly,  or  at  lead  who 
has  kept  it  (teadily  in  view,  in  all  his  inquiries.  In  the 
writings,  indee^,  of  feveral  other  modern  Metaphyfi- 
cians,  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  important  and  welU 
afcertained  fads;  but,  in  general,  thefe  fads  are 
blended  with  fpeculations  upon   fubjeds  which  are 

B  4  placed 
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placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  Acuities.——- 


1 


r  It  is  this  mixture  of  hGt^  and  of  hypothefis,  which  has 
I  brought  the  philofophy  of  mind  into  fome  degree  of 
\  difcredit ;    nor  will  ever  its  real  value  be  generally 
acknowledged^  till  the  diftindion  I  have  endeavoured 
to  illuftratC)  be  underflood,  and  attended  to,  by  thofe 
[  who  fpeculate  on   the  fubjed.      By  confining  their 
attention  to  the  fenfible  qualities  of  body,  and  to  the 
fenfibie  phenomena  it  exhibits,  we  know  what  difco* 
veries  natural  philofophers  have  made:    and  if  the 
labours  of  Metaphyficians  (hall  ever  be  rewarded  with 
fimilar  fuccefs,  it  can  only  be,  by  attentive  and  pa- 
tient  refledion  on  the  fubjeds  of  their  own  con- 
idoufiiefs. 
f      I  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  remark- 
!    ing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  phy fical  inquirers  fhould 
!    think  of  again  employing  themfelves  in  fpeculations 
about  the  nature  of  matter,  inftead  of  attempting  to 
afo^rtain  its  fenfible  properties  and  laws,  (and  of  late 
there  feems  to  be  fuch  a  tendency  among  fome  of  the 
followers  of  Bofcovich,)  they  will  foon  involve  them- 
*  feltes  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth,  and  the  firfl:  prin- 
ciples of  phyfics  will  be  rendered  as  myfterious  and 
chimerical,  as  the  pneumatology  of  the  fchool-men. 

The  little  progrefs  which  has  hitherto  been  made 
in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  will  not  appear  furprifing 
to  thofe  who  have  attended  to  the  hiftory  of  natural 
knowledge.  It  is  onlyfince  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  that 
the  fludy  of  it  has  been  profecuted  with  any  degree  of 
fuccefs,  or  that  the  proper  method  of  conducing  it  has 
been  generally  underftood.  There  is  even  fome  reafon 
for  doubtingi  from  the  crude  fpeculations  on  medical 

and 
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and  chemical  fubjefts  which  are  daily  offered  lo  the 
public,  whether  it  be  yet  underftood  fo  completely  as 
is  commonly  imagined  ;  and  whether  a  fuller  illuftra- 
11  of  the  rules  of  philofophifing,  than  Bacon  or  his 
bllowcrs  have  given,  might  not  be  ufeful,  even  to 
ihyfical  inquirers. 

When  we  rtfleft,  in  this  manner,  on  the  {hortnefs 

f  the  period  during  which  natural  philofophy  has  been 

bccefsfully  culnvated  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  confider 

iiow  open  (0  our  examination  the  laws  of  matter  are, 

1  comparifon  of  ihofe  which  regulate  the  phenomena 

*  thought,  we  fliall  neither  be  difpofed  to  wonder, 

at  the  philofophy  of  mind  (hould  ftill  remain  in  its 

ifancy,  nor  be  difcouraged  in  our  hopes  concerning 

i  future  progrefs.     The  excellent  models  of  this  fpe- 

Lcies  of  inveftigation,  whicli  the  writings  of  Dr.  Reid 

xhibit,  give  us  ground  to  expefl  that  the  lime  is  not 

r  diflant,  when  it  (hall  affume  that  rank  which  it  is 

Bitilled  to  hold  among  the  fciences. 

It  would  probably  contribute  much  to  accelerate 
lie  progrefs  of  the  philofophy  of  mind,  if  a  diflinft 
xplanation  were  given  of  its  nature  and  objeftj  and 
:  fome  general  rules  were  laid  down,  with  refpeft  to 
:  proper  method  of  conducting  the  ftudy  of  it.  To 
I  fubjefl,  however,  which  is  of  fufficient  extent  to 
uniijh  matter  for  a  feparate  work,  I  cannot  attempt 
'  do  juftice  at  prefent ;  and  ihall  therefore  confine 
myfclf  10  the  illuflration  of  a  few  fundameniat  princi- 
ples, which  it  will  be  of  eflential  importance  for  us  to 
keep  in  view  in  the  following  inquiries. 

Upon  a  flight  attention  to  the  operations  of  our 
iniads>theyjtppear  t^be  fo  complicated,  and  fo  infinitely 
diverfified 


r own  ^M 

nitely  ^M 

fi5ed.  ■ 
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diverfified^  that 'it  Teems  to  be  impoflible  to  reduce 
them  to  any  general  laws.  In  confequence,  however^ 
of  a  more  accurate  examination,  the  profped  clears 
up ;  and  the  phenomena,  which  appeared,  at  iirft,  to 
be  too  various  for  our  comprehenfion,  are  found  to  be 
the  refult  of  a  comparatively  fmall  number  of  fimple_ 
and  uncompounded  faculties,  or  of  JTimple  and  uncom- 
pounded  principles  of  adion.  Thefe  faculties  and 
principles^re  the  general  laws  of  our  conditution,  and 
hold  the  fame  place  in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  that 
the  general  laws  we  inveftigate  in  phyfics,  hold  in  that 
branch  of  fcience.  In  both  cafes,  the  laws  which 
nature  has  edabliflied,  are  to  be  inveftigated  only  by 
an  examination  of  fa£ts ;  and  in  both  cafes,  a  know- 
ledge of  thefe  laws  leads  to  an  explanation  of  an 
infinite  number  of  phenomena. 

In  the  inveftigation  of  phyfical  laws,  it  is  well 
known,  that  our  inquiries  muft  always  terminate  in 
fome  general  fa£t,  of  which  no  account  can  be  given, 
but  that  fuch  is  the  conftitution  of  nature.  After  we 
have  eftablifhed,  for  example,  from  the  aftronomical 
phenomena,  the  univerfality  of  the  law  of  gravitation, 
it  may  flill  be  afked,  whether  this  law  implies  the  con- 
ftant  agency  of  mind ;  and  (upon  the  fuppofition  that 
it  docs)  whether  it  be  probable  that  the  Deity  always 
operates  immediately,  or  by  means  of  fubordinate  in- 
ftruments  ?  But  thefe  queftions,  however  curious,  do 
not  fall  under  the  province  of  the  natural  philofopher. 
It  is  fufficient  for  his  purpofe,  if  the  univerfality  of  the 
fa£t  be  admitted. 

The  cafe  is  exaftly  the  fame  in  the  philofophy  of 
mind.    When  we  have  once  afcertained  a  general 
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feflt;  fuch  as,  the  various  laws  which  regulate  the 
affociatioii  of  ideas,  or  the  dependence  of  memory  on 
that  effort  of  the  mind  which  we  call,  Attention ;  it  is 
all  we  ought  to  aim  at,  in  this  branch  of  fcience.  If 
we  proc^  no  fimher  than  fa£ts  for  which  we  have 
the  evidence  of  our  own  confcioufnefs,  our  conclufions 
will  be  no  lefs  certain,  than  thofe  in  phyfics :  but  if 
our  curiofity  leads  us  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the 
affociation  of  ideas,  by  certain  fuppofed  vibration^  or 
other  changes,  in  the  (late  of  the  brain ;  or  to  explain 
memory,  by  means  of  fuppofed  impreffions  and  traces 
in  the  fenforium  ;  we.  evidently  blend  a  colleftion  of 
important  and  well-afcertained  truths,  with  principles 
which  reft  wholly  on  conjedure  ♦. 

The 

*  There  is  indeed  one  view  of  the  connexion  between  Mind  and 
Matter,  which  is  perfeAly  agreeable  to  the  juft  rules  of  philofophy. 
The  objeft  of  this  is,  to  afcertain  the  laws  which  regulate  their 
union,  without  attempting  to  explain  in  what  manner  they  are 
united. 

Lord  Bacon  was^  I  believe,  the  firfl  who  gave  a  diilindl  idea  of 
this  fort  of  fpeculation ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  much  progrefs 
has  yet  been  made  in  it.  In  his  books  de  jiugment'u  Scientiarumy  a 
▼ariety  of  fubjeAs  are  enumerated,  in  order  to  illuilrate  its  nature  ; 
and,  undoubtedly,  moft  of  thefe  are  in  a  high  degree  curious  and 
important.  The  following  lift  comprehends  the  chief  of  thofe  he 
has  mentioned  ;  with  the  addition  of  feveral  others,  recommended 
to  the  confideration  of  Philofophers  and  of  Medical  Inquirers,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Gregory.  See  his  Ledlures  on  the  Duties  and  Qua- 
lifications of  a  Phyfician. 

1.  The  dodbine  of  the  prefervation  and  improvement  of  the  dif- 
ferent fenfes. 

2.  The  hiftory  of  the  power  and  influence  of  imagination. 

3.  The  hiftory  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  enthufiafm. 

4«  The  hiftory  of  the  various  circumftances  in  parents,  that  have 

an 
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The  obfervations  \vhich  have  been  now  ftated,  with 
refped  to  the  proper  limits  of  philofophical  curiofity, 
have  too  frequently  efcaped  the  attention  of  fpeculative 
men,  in  all  the  different  departments  of  fcience.  In 
none  of  thefe,  however,  has  this  inattention  produced 
fuch  a  variety  of  errors  and  abfurdities,  as  in  the  icience 
of  mind ;  a  fubjed  to  which,  till  of  late,  it  does  not 
feem  to  have  been  fufpeded,  that  the  general  rules  of 
phttofophifing  are  applicable.  The  ftrange  mixture 
of  hi&  and  hypothefis,  which  the  greater  part  of  me- 
taphyfical  inquiries  exhibit,  had  led  almoft  univerfally 


an  influence  on  conception,  and  the  conftituticm  and  charaften  of 
their  children. 

5.  The  hiftory  of  dreams. 

6.  The  hiftory  of  the  laws  of  cuftom  and  habit. 

7*  The  hiftory  of  the  effefis  of  mufic,  and  of  fuch  other  things 
as  operate  on  the  mind  and  body,  in  confequence  of  imprefliont 
made  on  the  fenfes. 

8.  The  hiftory  of  natural  figns  and  language,  comprehending 
the  dodlrine  of  phyfiognomy  and  of  outward  gefture. 

9.  The  hiftory  of  the  power  and  laws  of  the  principle  of  imi- 
tation. 

To  this  lift  various  other  fubje6^s  might  be  added ;  particularly, 
the  hiftory  of  the  laws  of  memory,  in  fo  far  as  they  appear  to  be 
connected  with  the  ftate  of  the  body ;  and  the  hiftory  of  the 
different  fpecies  of  madnefs. 

This  view  of  the  connexion  between  Mind  and  Matter  does 
not  fall  propeiiy  under  the  plan  of  the  following  work  ;  in  which 
my  leading  obje6i  is  to  afcertain  the  principles  of  our  nature,  in  fo 
far  as  they  can  be  difcovered  by  attention  to  the  fubjeds  of  our 
own  confcioufnefs ;  and  to  apply  thefe  principles  to  explain  the 
phenomeoa  ariftng  from  them.  Various  incidental  remarks,  how« 
ever,  will  occur  in  the  courfe  of  our  inquiries,  tending  to  illuftrate 
fome  of  the  fubjeAs  coi^prehended  in  the  foregoing  enumeration* 

to 
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to  a  belief,  that  it  is  only  a  very  faint  and  doubtful 
Lght,  which  human  reafon  can  ever  expeft  to  throw 
on  this  dark,  but  interefting,  field  of  fpeculation. 

Befide  this  inattention  to  the  proper  limits  of  phi- 
lofophical  inquiry,  other  fources  of  error,  from  which 
the  fcience  of  phyfics  is  entirely  exempted,  have  con- 
tributed to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  philofophy  of 
mind.  Of  thefe,  the  mofl:  important  proceed  from 
that  difpofiiion  which  is  fo  natural  to  every  perfoa  at 
the  commencement  of  his  philofophical  purfuits,  to 
explain  intelleflual  and  moral  phenomena  by  the  ana- 
logy of  the  material  world. 

1  before  took  notice  of  thofe  habits  of  inattention 
to  the  fubjefts  of  our  confcioufnefs,  which  take  their 
rife  in  that  period  of  our  lives  when  we  are  neceffarily 
employed  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  properties 
and  laws  of  matter.  In  confequence  of  this  early 
familiarity  with  ihe  phenomena  of  the  material 
world,  they  appear  to  us  lefs  mynerious  than  thofe 
of  mind ;  and  we  are  apt  to  think  that  we  have 
advanced  one  flep  in  explaining  the  latter,  when  we 
can  point  out  fome  analogy  between  them  and  the 
former.  It  is  owing  to  the  fame  circumftance,  that 
we  have  fcarcely  any  appropriated  language  with 
rcfpe£t  to  mind,  and  that  the  words  which  exprefs 
its  different  operations,  are  atmofl  alt  borrowed  from 
the  objefts  of  our  fenfes.  It  muft,  however,  appear 
manifelt,  upon  a  very  tittle  refledion,  that  as  the 
two  fub]e£ts  are  effentially  dillinct,  and  as  each  of 
them  has  its  peculiar  laws,  the  analogies  we  are 
pleafed  to  fancy  between  them,  can  be  of  no  ufe  in 
iUuftrating  either;   and  that  it  is  no  lefs  unphilofo- 

phica! 
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phical  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  perception,  or 
of  the  aiTociation  of  ideas,  upon  mechanical  prin- 
ciples ;  than  it  would  be  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  gravitation,  by  fuppofmg,  as  fome  of  the  ancients 
did,  the  particles  of  matter  to  be  animated  with 
principles  of  motion ;  or  to  explain  the  chemical 
phenomena  of  eledive  attradions,  by  fuppofmg  the 
fubflances  among  which  they  are  obferved,  to  be 
endowed  with  thought  and  volition. — The  analogy 
of  matter,  therefore,  can  be  of  no  ufe  in  the  in. 
quiries  which  form  the.  objeft  of  the  following  work  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be  guarded  againfl,  as 
one  of  the  principal  fources  of  the  errors  to  which 
we  are  liable. 

Among  the  different  philofophers  who  have  fpe- 
culated  concerning  the  human  mind,  very  few  indeed 
can  be  mentioned,  who  have  at  all  times  been  able 
to^  guard  againft  analogical  theories.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  fince  the  pub- 

'.  lication  of  Des  Cartes'  writings,  there  has  been  a 
gradual,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  remarkable  im- 

,  provement  in  this  branch  of  fcienpe.  One  ftriking 
proof  of  this  is,  the  cbntraft  between  the  metaphy- 
fical  fpeculations  of  fome  of  the  mod  eminent  phi- 
lofophers in  England  at  the  end  of  the  lad  century, 
and  thofe  which  we  find  in  the  fyftems,  however 
imperfefl:,  of  the  prefent  age.  Would  any  writer 
now  offer  to  the  world,  fuch  conplufions  with,  refpedt 
to  the  mind,  as  are  contained  in  the  two  following 

-  paffagcs  from  Locke  and  Newton  ?  "  Habits," 
(fays  Locke,)  "  feem  to  be  but  trains  of  motion,  in 
**  the  animal  fpirits,  which^  once  fet  apgoing,  continue 


"in 
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^*  in  the  fame  fteps  they  had  been  ufed  to,  which, 
**  by  often  treading,  are  worn  into  a  fmooth  path/* 
And  Newton  himfelf  has  propofed  the  following 
query,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  mind 
perceives  external  objeSs.  *'  Is  not/'  (fays  he,) 
the  fenforium  of  animals  the  place  where  the  fen- 
tient  fubftance  is  prefent,  and  to  which  the  fen- 
fible   fpecies  of  things  are  brought,  through  die 


cc 
c< 

*'  nerves  and  brain,  that  they  may  be  perceived  by 
^  the  mind  prefent  in  that  place  ?" — In  the  courfe 
of  the  following  EfTays,  I  fhall  have  occafion  to 
quote  various  other  paflages  from  later  writers,  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  other  phe* 
nomena  of  mind,  upon  fimilar  principles. 

It  is  however  much  to  be  regretted,  that  even 
fince  the  period  when  philofophers  began  to  adopt 
a  more  rational  plan  of  inquiry  with  refpeft  to  fuck 
fubjeds,  they  have  been  obliged  to  fpend  fo  nnich 
of  their  time  in  clearing  away  the  rubbiih  collected 
by  their  predeceflbrs.  This  indeed  was  a  prelimi- 
nary ftep,  which  the  ftate  of  the  fcience,  and  the 
conclufions  to  which  it  had  led,  rendered  abfolutely 
neceflary;  for,  however  important  the  pofidve  ad- 
vantages may  be,  which  are  to  be  expe£ted  from  its 
future  progrefs,  "they  are  by  no  means  fo  eflfential  to 
human  improvement  and  happinefs,  as  a  fatisfadory 
refutation  of  that  fceptical  philofophy,  which  had 
(truck  at  the  root  of  all  knowledge,  and  all  belief 
Such  a  refutation  feems  to  have  been  the  principal 
ohjeGt  which  Dr.  Reid  propofed  to  himfelf  in  his  me« 
taphyfical  inquiries;  and  to  this  object  his  labours 
f    bave  been  dire&ed  with  fo  much  ability,   candour, 

and 
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and  perfeverance,  that  unlefs  future  fceptics  (hould 
occupy  a  ground  very  diflferent  from  that  of  their 
predeceiTors,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  controverfy 
will  ever  be  renewed.  The  rubbifh  being  now  re- 
moved, and  the  foundations  laid,  it  is  time  to  begin 
the  fuperftrudure.  The  progrels  which  I  have  made 
in  it  is,  I  am  fenfible,,  very  inconliderable ;  yet  I 
flatter  myfelf,  that  the  little  I  have  done,  will  be 
fufficient  to  illuftrate  the  importance  of  the  ftudy, 
and  to  recommend  the  fubjefts  of  which  I  am  to 
treat,  to  the  attention  of  others. 
'  After  the  remarks  which  I  have  now  made,  the 
reader  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find,  that  I  have  flu- 
dioufly  avoided  the  confideration  of  thofe  queftions 
which  have  been  agitated  in  the  prefent  age,  be- 
tween the  patrons  of  the  fceptical  philofophy,  and 
their  opponents.  Thefe  controverfies  have,  in  truth, 
no  peculiar  connexion  with  the  inquiries  on  which  I 
am  to  enter.  It  is  indeed  only  by  an  examination 
of  the  principles  of  our  nature,  that  they  can  be 
brought  fo  a  fatisfaftory  conclufion ;  but  fuppofing 
them  to  remain  undecided,  our  fceptical  doubts  con- 
cerning the  certainty  of  human  knowledge,  would 
no  more  aflfeft  the  philofophy  of  mind,  than  they 
would  affeft  any  of  the  branches  of  phyfics;  nor  ' 
would  our  doubts  concerning  even  the  exiftence  of 
mind,  affeft  this  branch  of  fcience,  any  more  than 
the  doubts  of  the  Berkeleian,  concerning  the  exiftence 
of  matter,  afied  his  opinions  in  natural  philofophy. 

To  what  purpofes   the  philofophy  of  the  human 
mind,  according  to  the  view  which  I  propofe  to  take  ' 
of  ir,  is  fubfervient,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  explain,  at    ^ 
fome  length,  in  the  following  fe£tion. 
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0/  tie  UtiUty  of  the  Phllo/nphy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

IT  has  been  often  remarked,  that  there  is  a  mutual 
connexion  between  the  different  arts  and  fciences  ; 
and  that  the  improvements  which  are  made  in  one 
branch  of  human  knowledge,  frequently  throw  Ught 
on  others,,  to  which  it  has  apparently  a  very  remote 
relation.  The  modem  difcoveries  in  aftronomy, 
and  in  pure  mathematics,  have  contributed  to  bring 
the  art  of  navigation  to  a  degree  of  perfedion  for- 
merly unknown.  The  rapid  progrefs  which  has 
been  lately  made  in  aftronomy,  anatomy,  and  bo- 
tany, has  been  chiefly  owmg  to  the  aid  which  thefe 
fciences  have  received  from  the  art  of  the  optician. 

Although,  however,  the  different  departments 
of  fdence  and  of  art  mutually  refled  light  on  each 
other,  it  is  not  always  neceffary  either  for  the  philo- 
ibpher  or  the  artifl  to  aim  at  the  ac({uifition  of  general 
knowledge.  Both  of  them  may  fafely  take  many 
principles  for  granted,  without  being  able  to  demon- 
ftrate  thdr  truth.  A  feaman,  though  ignorant  of 
mathematics,  may  apply,  with  corrednefs  and  dex. 
terity,  the  rules  for  finding  the  longitude :  An  aftro- 
nomer,  or  a  botanifl:,  though  ignorant  of  optics, 
may  avail  himfelf  of  the  ufe  of  the  telefcope,  or  the 
microfcope. 

C  Thefe 
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Thefe  obfervations  are  daily  exemplified  in  the 
cafe  of  the  artifl ;  who  has  feldom  either  inclination 
or  leifure  to  Ipcculate  concerning  the  principles  of 
his  art.  It  is  rarely,  however,  we  meet  with  a  man 
of  fcience,  who  has  confined  his  ftudies  wholly  to 
one  branch  of  knowledge.  That  curiofity,  which 
he  has  been  accuftomed  to  indulge  in  the  courfe  of 
his  favourite  purfuit,  will  naturally  extend  itfelf  to 
every  remarkable  objed  which  falls  under  his  obfer- 
vation ;  and  can  fcarcely  fail  to  be  a  fource  of  per. 
petual  diflatisfadion  to  his  mind,  till  it  has  been  fo  far 
gUiatified  as  to  enable  him  to  explain  all  the  various 
phenomena,  which  his  profeiHonal  habits  are  every 
day  prefenting  to  his  view. 

As  every  particular  fcience  is  in  this  manner  con- 
nected with  others,  to  which  it  naturally  direds  the 
attention,  fo  all  the  purfuits  of  life,  whether  they 
terminate  in  fpeculation  or  a£tion,  are  conneded 
with  that  general  fcience,  which  has  the  human  mind 
for  its  obje£t.  The  powers  of  the  underftanding 
are  inftruments  which  all  men  employ ;  and  his  cu- 
riofity  muft  be  fmall  indeed,  who  paflfes  through 
life  in  a  total  ignorance  of  faculties,  which  his  wants 
and  neceflities  force  him  habitually  to  exercife,  and 
which  fo  remarkably  diftinguiih  man  from  the  lower 
animals.  The  adive  principles  of  our  nature, 
which,  by  their  various  modifications  and  combina- 
tions, give  rife  to  all  the  moral  diflferences  among 
men,  are  fitted,  in  a  ftill  higher  degree,  if  pollible, 
to  intereft  thofe,  who  are  either  difpofed  to  refleA 
on  their  own  charafters,  or  to  obferve,  with  atten- 
tion, the  charafters  of  others.     The  phenomena  re. 
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fulring  from  ihefe  faculties  and  principles  of  the 
mind,  are  every  moment  foliciting  our  notice ;  and 
open  to  our  examination,  a  field  of  difcovery,  as 
inexliaudible  zs  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world  ;  and  exhibiting  not  Icfs  ftriking  marks  of 
divine  wifdom, 

While  all  the  fcienccs,  and  all  the  purfuits  of 
life,  have  this  common  tendency  to  lead  our  in- 
quiries to  the  philofophy  of  human  nature,  this  laft 
branch  of  knowledge  borrows  its  principles  from  no 
other  fcience  whatever.  Hence  there  is  fomething 
in  the  ftudy  of  it,  which  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  a 
reflefting  and  inquifitive  mind  ;  and  fomething  ia 
the  conclufions  to  which  it  leads,  on  which  the 
mind  refts  with  peculiar  fatisfadion.  Till  once  our 
opinions  are  in  fome  degree  fixed  with  refpeft  to  it, 
we  abandon  ourfelves,  with  reluflance,  to  particular 
fcientific  invedigations ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a 
general  knowledge  of  fuch  of  its  principles  as  are 
mod  fitted  to  excite  the  curiofity,  not  only  prepares 
us  for  engaging  in  other  puifults  with  more  liberal 
and  comprehenfive  views,  but  leaves  us  at  liberty  to 
profecute  them  with  a  more  undivided  and  concwi- 
trated  attention. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  a  fubje£t  of  fpecu- 
lative  curiofity,  that  the  principles  of  the  human 
raind  deferve  a  careful  examination.  The  advan- 
tages to  be  expected  from  a  fuccef&ful  analyfis  of  it 
are  various  ;  and  fome  of  them  of  fuch  importance^ 
as  to  render  it  aftonilhlng,  that,  amidfl  all  the  fuc- 
ccfs  with  which  the  fubordinale  fciences  have  been 
cultivated,  this,  which  comprehends  the  principles 
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of  all  of  them,  (hould  be  ftill  fuffered  to  remain  in 

its  infanqr* 

I  (hall  endeavour  to  illuftrate  a  few  of  thefe 
advantages,  beginning  with  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  mod  important  of  any ;  the  light,  which  a 
philofc^hical  analyfis  of  the  principles  of  the  mind 
would  neceflarily  throw,  on  the  fubjeds  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  education. 

The  mod  eflfential  obje£bs  of  education  are  the 
two  following:  Firft,  to  cultivate  all  the  various 
principles  of  our  nature,  both  fpecplative  and  adive, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bring  them  to  the  greateft 
perfedion  of  which  they  are  fufceptible ;  and.  Se- 
condly, by  watching  over  the  impreflions  and  aflb- 
ciations  which  the  mind  receives  in  early  life,  to  fe- 
cure  it  againft  the  influence  of  prevailing  errors ; 
and,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  engage  its  prepofleflions  on 
the  fide  of  truth.  It  is  only  upon  a  philofophical 
analyfis  of  the  mind,  that  a  fyfiematical  plan  can  be 
founded,  for  the  accomplifliment  of  either  of  thefe 
purpofes. 

There  are  few  individuals,  whofe  education  has 
been  condufted  in  every  refped  with  attention  and 
judgment.  Almoft  every  man  of  refledion  is  con- 
fcious,  when  he  arrives  at  maturity,  of  many  defefts 
in  his  mental  powers;  and  of  many  inconvenient 
habits,  which  might  have  been  prevented  or  reme- 
died in  his  infancy  or  youth*  Such  a  confcioufnefs 
is  the  firft  ftep  towards  improvement ;  and  the  per- 
fon  who  feels  it,  if  he  is  poflefled  of  refolution  and 
fteadinefs,  will  not  fcruple  to  begin,  even  in  ad. 
vanced  years,  a  new  courfe  ^of  education  for  him- 

felf. 
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felf.  The  degree  of  refleftion  and  obfervation,  in- 
deed, which  is  neceflary  for  this  purpofe,  cannot  be 
expeded  from  any  one  at  a  very  early  period  of 
life,  as  thefe  are  the  lad  powers  of  the  mind  which 
unfold  themfelves ;  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  think « 
of  the  improvement  of  our  faculties  ;  and  much 
progrefs  may  be  made,  in  the  art  of  applying  them 
fuccefsfully  to  their  proper  objefts,  or  in  obviating 
the  inconveniences  refulting  from  their  imperfeftion, 
not  only  in  manhood,  but  in  old  age. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  miftakes  of  our  early 
indruftors,  that  all  our  intelledual  defeds  are  to  be 
afcribed.  There  is  no  profefHon  or  purfuit  which 
has  not  habits  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  and  which  does  not 
leave  fome  powers  of  the  mind  dormant,  while  it 
exerdfes  and  improves  the  reft.  If  we  wifli,  there- 
fore, to  cultivate  the  mind  to  the  extent  of  its  ca- 
pacity, we  muft  not  reft  fatisfied  with  that  employ- 
ment which  its  faculties  receive  from  our  particular 
fltuation  in  life,  it  is  not  in  the  awkward  and  pro- 
feftional  form  of  a  mechanic,  who  has  ftrengthened 
panicular  mufcles  of  his  body  by  the  habits  of  his 
trade,  that  we  are  to  look  tor  the  perfection  of  our 
animal  nature :  neither  is  it  among  men  of  confined 
purfuits,  whether  fpeculative  or  adive,  that  we  are 
to  exped  to  find  the  human  mind  in  its  higheft  ftate 
of  cultivation.  A  variety  of  exercifes  is  necefTary 
to  preferve  the  animal  frame  in  vigour  and  beauty ; 
and  a  variety  of  thofe  occupations  which  literature 
and  fcience  afford,  added  to  a  promifcuous  inter- 
courfe  with  the  world,  in  the  habits  of  converfation 
and  bufinefs,  is   no   lefs   neceffary  for  the  improve- 
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ment  of  the  underftandlng.  I  acknowledge,  that 
there  are  fome  profefTions,  in  which  a  man  of  very 
.  confined  acquifitions  may  arrive  at  the  firft  eminence ; 
and  in  which  he  will  perhaps  be  the  more  likely  to  ex- 
cel, the  more  he  has  concentrated  the  whole  force  of 
his  mind  to  one  particular  objed.  But  fuch  a  perfon, 
however  diftinguiflied  in  his  own  fphere,  is  educated 
merely  to  be  a  literary  artilan ;  and  neither  attains  the 
perfefUon,  nor  the  happinefs,  of  his  nature.  "  That 
4  A>..o/i/*«  education  only  can  be  confidered  as  complete  and 
generous,  which**  (in  the  language  of  Milton)  "  fits  a 
^'  man  to  perform  juilly,  ikilfully,  and  magnanimouflyt 
^^  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace,  and 
"  of  war  •:' 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  fuppofed,  from  the  foregoing 
obfervations,  that  they  are  meant  to  recommend  an 
indifcriminate  attention  to  all  the  objeds  of  fpeculation 
and  of  a£Uon.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than 
the  neceffity  of  limiting  the  field  of  our  exertion,  if  we 
wiih  to  benefit  fociety  by  our  labours.  But  it  is  perfeft. 
ly  confident  with  the  mod  intenfe  application  to  our 
favourite  purfuit,  to  cultivate  that  general  acquaintance 
with  letters  and  with  the  worL^  which  may  be  fuffi- 
dent  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  to  prefcrve  it  from  any 
danger  of  contrading  the  pedantry  of  a  particular  pro- 
feflion.  In  many  cafes,  (as  was  already  remarked,) 
the  fciences  refled  light  on  each  other ;  and  the  gene- 
lal  acquifitions  which  we  have  made  in  other  purfuits^ 
may  fumilb  us  with  ufeful  helps  for  the  farther  profecu- 
lion  of  our  own.  But  even  in  thofe  inftances  in  which 
the  cafe  is  otherw  ife,  and  in  which  tliefe  liberal  accom- 
plilhmcnts  muft  be  purchafed  by  the  facrifice  of  a  part 

^  Tndate  of  Education* 
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of  our  profeflional  eminence,  the  acqulfition  of  them 
vill  amply  repay  any  lofs  we  may  fuftain.  It  ought 
not  to  be  the  leading  objed  of  any  one,  to  become  an 
eminent  metaphyiician,  mathematician,  or  poet ;  but 
to  render  himfelf  happy  as  an  individual,  and  an  agree- 
able, a  refpedlable,  and  an  ufetul  member  of  fociety, 
A  man  who  lofes  his  Hght,  improves  the  fenfibility  of 
his  touch ;  but  who  would  confent,  for  fuch  a  recom- 
pence,  to  part  with  the  pleafures  which  he  receives  from 
the  eye  ? 

It  is  almoft  unneceflfary  for  me  to  remark,  how 
much  individuals  would  be  aiEfted  in  the  proper  and 
liberal  culture  of  the  mind,,  if  they  were  previoufly  led 
to  take  a  comprehenfive  furvey  of  human  nature  in  all 
its  parts ;  of  its  various  faculties,  and  powers,  and 
fources  of  enjoyment ;  and  of  the  effeds  which  are 
produced  on  thefe  principles  by  particular; fituations. 
It  is  fuch  a  knowledge  alone  of  the  capacities  of  the 
mind,  that  can  enable  a  perfon  to  judge  of  his  own  ac- 
quifitions  ;  and  to  employ  the  mod  effectual  means  for 
fupplying  his .  defeds,  and  removing  his  inconvenient 
habits.  Without  fome  degree  of  it,  every  man  is  in 
danger  of  contrafting  bad  habits,  before  he  is  aware ; 
and  of  fuffering  fome  of  his  powers  to  go  to  decay,  for 
want  of  proper  exercife. 

If  the  bufinefs  of  early  education  were  more  tho- 
roughly, and  more  generally,  underftood,  it  would 
be  lefe  neceflary  for  individuals,  when  they  arrive  at 
maturity,  to  form  plans  of  improvement  for  themfel ves. 
But  education  never  can  be  fyftematically  directed  to 
its  proper  objects,  till  we  have  obtained,  not  only  an 
accurate  analyiis  of  the  general  principles  of  our  nature, 
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and  an  account  of  the  moft  important  laws  which  re* 
gulate  their  operation ;  but  an  explanation  of  the  va^ 
rious  modifications  and  combinations  of  thefe  prin- 
ciples, which  produce  that  diverfity  of  talents,  genius, 
and  character,  we  obferve  among  men.     To  inftrud: 
youth  in  the  languages,  and  in  the  fciences,  is  com- 
paratively of  little  importance,  if  we  are  inattentive  to 
the  habits  they  acquire ;  and  are  not  careful  in  giving, 
to  all  their  diflferenc  faculties,  and  all  their  different 
principles  of  aftion,  a  proper  degree  of  employment. 
Abftrading  entirely  from  the  culture  of  their  moral 
powers,  how  extenfive  and  difficult  is  the  bufinefis  of 
conducing  their  intelle6lual  improvement !  To  watch 
over  the  affociations  which  they  form  in  their  tender 
years ;  to  give  them  ^arly  habits  of  mental  aftivity  ; 
to  rouze  their  curiofity,  and  to  direft  it  to  proper  ob- 
jefts ;  to  exercife  their  ingenuity  and  invention ;  to 
cultivate  in  their  minds  a  turn  for  fpeculation,  and  at 
the  fame  time  preferve  their  attention  alive  to  the  ob- 
jects around  them  ;  to  awaken  their  fenfibilities  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  to  infpire  them  with  a  relifh  for 
intelledual  enjoyment  ;-^ — thefe  form  but  a  part  of  the 
bufinefs  of  education ;  atid  yet  the  execution  even  of 
this  part  requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  general 
principles  of  our  nature,  which  feldom  falls  to  the  fhare 
of  thofe  to  whom  the  inflrudlion  of  youth  is  commonly 

intrufted. ^Nor  will  fuch  a  theoretical  knowledge 

of  the  human  mind,  as  I  have  now  defcribed.  be  al- 
ways fufficient  in  practice.  An  uncommon  degree  of 
fagacity  is  frequently  requifite,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date general  rules  to  particular  tempers,  and  charac- 
ters.— ^In  whatever  way  we  chufe  to  account  for  it, 
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whether  by  original  organifation,  or  by  the  operation 
of  moral  caufes,  in  very  early  infancy ;  no  faft  can  be 
more  undeniable,  than  that  there  are  important  differ- 
ences difcemible  in  the  minds  of  children,  previous  to 
that  period  at  whi*h,  in  general,  their  inteiledual  edu. 
caiion  commences.  There  is,  too,  a  certain  hereditary 
charafter  (whether  refulling  from  phyfical  conllitution, 
or  caught  from  imitation  and  the  influence  of  fituation), 
which  appears  lemarkably  in  particular  families.  One 
racct  for  a  fucceflion  of  generations,  is  diftinguiflied  by 
a  genius  for  the  abftraft  fciences,  while  it  is  deficient  in 
vivacity,  in  imagination,  and  in  tafte  ;  another  is  no 
lefs  dtdinguiflied  for  wit,  and  gaiety,  and  fancy  ;  while 
it  appears  incapable  of  patient  attention,  or  of  profound 
refearch.  The  fyflem  of  education  which  is  proper  to 
be  adopted  In  particular  cafes,  ought,  undoubtedly, 
to  have  fome  reference  to  thefe  circumflances  ;  and  to 
be  calculated,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  develope  and  to 
cherifh  thofe  intellectual  and  adive  principles,  in 
which  a  natural  deficiency  is  moft  to  be  apprehended. 
Montefquieu,  and  other  fpeculative  politicians,  have 
infilled  much  on  the  reference  which  education  and 
laws  Ihould  have  to  climate.  I  Ihall  not  take  upon 
me  to  fay,  how  far  their  conclufions  on  this  fubjeft 
arejull;  but  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  there  is  a 
foundation  in  philofophy,  and  good  fenfe,  for  accom- 
modating, at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  the  education 
of  individuals  to  thofe  particular  turns  of  mind,  to 
which,  from  hereditary  propenfitjes,  or  from  moral 
fituation,  they  may  be  preftmied  to  have  a  natural 
tendency. 

There 
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There  are  few  fubjeds  more  hackneyed  than  that 
of  education ;  and  yet  there  is  none,  upon  which  the 
opinions  of  the  world  are  ftiil  more  divided.  Nor  is 
this  furpridng;  for  moft  of  thofe  who  have  fpeculated 
concerning  it,  have  confined  their  attention  chiefly  to 
incidental  queftions  about  the  comparative  advantages 
of  public  or  private  inftrufiion,  or  the  utility  of  par- 
ticular  languages  or  fciences ;  without  attempting  a 
previous  examination  of  thofe  faculties  and  principles 
of  the  mind,  which  it  is  the  great  objed  of  education 
to  improve.  Many  excellent  detached  obfervations^ 
indeed,  both  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  are 
to  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  ancient  and  mo« 
dem  authors ;  but  I  do  not  know,  that  in  any  Ian* 
guage  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  analyfe  and  illuf- 
trate  the  principles  of  human  nature,  in  order  to  lay 
a  philofophical  foundation  for  their  proper  cukure. 

I  have  even  heard  fome  very  ingenious  and  intel- 
ligent men  difpute  the  propriety  of  fo  fyftematical  a 
plan  of  inftruftion.  The  moft  fuccefsful  and  fplendid 
exertions,  both  in  the  fciences  and  arts,  (it  has  been 
frequently  remarked,)  have  been  made  by  individuals^ 
in  whofe  minds  the  feeds  of  genius  were  allowed  to 
flioot  up,  wild  and  free ;  while,  from  the  moft  care, 
ful  and  ikilful  tuition,  feldom  any  thing  refults  above 
mediocrity.  I  (hall  not,  at  prefent,  enter  into  any 
difcuffions  with  refpeft  to  the  certainty  of  the  fad  on 
which  this  opinion  is  founded.  Suppofmg  the  fad  to 
be  completely  eftablifhed,  it  muft  ftill  be  remembered, 
that  ^originality  of  genius  does  not  always  imply  vigour 
and  compreheipfivenefs,  and  liberality  of  mind ;  and 
that  it  is  defirable  only,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  comps^ible 

with 
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\vith  thefe  more  valuable  qualities.  I  already  hinted, 
that  there  are  fome  purfuits,  in  which,  as  they  require 
the  exertion  only  of  a  fmall  number  of  our  faculties, 
an  individual,  who  has  a  natuir^liiam  for  them,  will 
be  more  likely  to  diftinguiih  himfelf,  by  being  fuiFered 
to  follow  his  original  bias,  than  if  his  attention  were 
diftra&ed  by  a  more  liberal  courfe  of  ftudy.  But 
wherever  fuch  men  are  to  be  found,  they  muft  be 
confidered,  on  the  mod  favourable  fuppofition,  as 
having  facrificed,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  perfedion 
and  the  happinefs  of  their  nature,  to  the  amufement 
or  inftru£tion  of  others.  It  is  too,  in  times  of  gene- 
ral darknefs  and  barbarifm,  that  what  is  commonly 
called  originality  of  genius  mod  frequently  appears : 
and  furely  the  great  aim  of  an  enlightened  and  bene- 
volent philofophy,  is  not  to  rear  a  fmall  number  of 
individuals,  who  may  be  regarded  as  prodigies  in  ah 
ignorant  and  admiring  age,  but  to  diffufe,  as  widely 
as  poflible,  that  degree  of  cultivation  which  may  en« 
able  the  bulk  of  a  people  to  poiTefs  all  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  which  their  nature  is  fuf- 
ceptible.  '*  Original  genius"  (fays  Voltaire)  "  oc- 
"  curs  but  feldom  in  a  nation  where  the  literary 
'^  tafte  is  formed.  The  number  of  cultivated  minds; 
^  which  there  abound,  like  the  trees  in  a  thick  and 
flourifliing  foreft,  prevent  any  (ingle  individual  from 
rearing  his  head  far  above  the  reft.  Where  trade 
**  is  in  few  hands,  we  meet  with  a  fmall  number  of 
**  over-grown  fortunes  in  the  mid  ft  of  a  general  po- 
**  verty ;  in  proportion  as  it  extends,  opulence  be- 
^^  comes  general,  and  great  fortunes  rare.  It  is,  pre* 
«<  dfely,  becaufe  there  is  at  prefent  much  light,  and 
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V  much  cultivation,  in  France,  that  we  are  led  to  com* 
**  plain  of  the  want  of  fuperior  genius/' 

To  what  purpofe,- indeed,  it  may  be  faid,  all  this 
labour  ?  Is  not  the  importance  of  every  thing  to  man, 
to  be  ultimately  eflimated  by  its  tendency  to  promote 
his  happiuefs  ?  And  is  not  our  daily  experience  fuffi- 
cient  to  convince  us,  that  this  is,  in  general,  by  no 
means  proportioned  to  the  culture  which  his  nature 
has  received  ? — ^Nay,  is  there  not  fome  ground  for  fuf- 
pedting,  that  the  lower  orders  of  men  enjoy,  on  the 
whole,  a  more  enviable  condition,  than  their  more 
enlightened  and  refined  fuperiors  ? 

The  truth,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  happinefs,  in  fo  far 
as  it  arifes  from  the  mind  itfelf,  will  be  always  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree  of  perfedion  which  its  powers 
have  attained ;  but  that,  in  cultivating  thefe  powers, 
with  a  view  to  this  mod  important  of  all  objedts,  it  is 
efientially  neceflary  that  fuch  a  degree  of  attention  be 
beftowed  on  all  of  them^  as  may  preferve  them  in  that 
ftate  of  relative  ftrength,  which  appears  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  intentions  of  nature.  In  confequence  of  an 
exclufive  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  imagination, 
the  tafte,  the  reafoning  faculty,  or  any  of  the  aflive 
principles,  it  is  poflible  that  the  pleafures  of  human 
life  may  be  diminilhed,  or  its  pains  increafed  :  but  the 
inconveniences  which  are  experienced  in  fuch  cafes, 
are  not  to  be  afcribed  to  education,  but  to  a  partial  and 
injudicious  education.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  polTible,  that 
the  poet,  the  metaphyfician,  or  the  man  of  tafte  and  re- 
finement, may  appear  to  difadvantage,  when  compared 
with  the  vulgar;  for  fuch  is  the  benevolent  appointment 
of  Providence  with  refped  to  the  lower  orders,  that, 

although 
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ithough  not  one  principle  of  their  nature  be  com* 
f  unfolded,  the  whole  of  thefe  principles  preferve 
mong  themfelves,  that  balance  which  is  favourable 
'  the  tranquillity  of  their  minds,  and  to  a  prudent 
md  fteady  conduft  in  the  limited  fphere  which  is  af- 
ifigned  to  them,  far  more  completely,  than  in  thofe  of 
iheir  fuperiors,  whofe  education  has  been  conducted 
n  an  erroneous  or  imperfeft  fyftem  :  but  all  this,  far 
from  weakening  the  force  of  the  foregoing  obferva- 
lioos,  only  ferves  to  demonftrate  how  impoffible  it 
always  will  be,  to  form  a  rational  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  miiid,  without  an  accurate  and  com- 
prehenfive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  human 
conllitution. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are 
fufficient  to  illuflrate  the  dangerous  confequences 
which  are  likely  to  refult  from  a  partial  and  injudi- 
cious cultivation  of  the  mind  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  point  out  the  utility  of  the  intelledlual  philofophy, 
in  enabling  us  to  preferve  a  proper  balance  among  all 
itg  various  faculties,  principles  of  aftion,  and  capa- 
cities of  enjoyment.  Many  additional  obfervations 
might  he  offered,  on  the  tendency  whiirh  an  accurate 
analyfis  of  its  powers  might  probably  have,  to  fugged 
roles  for  their  farther  improvement,  and  for  a  more 
fuccefsful  application  of  them  to  their  proper  purpofes : 
but  this  fubjed  1  fhall  not  profecute  at  prefent,  as  the 
illuHration  of  it  is  one  of  the  leading  objefts  of  the 
following  work. — That  the  memory,  the  imagination, 
or  (he  reafoning  facuhy,  are  to  be  inftantly  ftrength- 
ened  in  confequence  of  our  fpeculations  concerning 
their  nature,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  \  but  it  is 

furely 
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furely  far  from  being  unreafonable  to  think,  that  an 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  regulate  thefe 
powers,  may  fuggeft  fome  ufefiil  rules  for  their  gra- 
dual cultivation ;  for  remedying  their  defefts,  m  the 
cafe  of  individuals,  and  even  for  extending  thofe 
limits,  which  nature  feems,  at  firft  view,  to  have  af- 
figned  them. 

To  how  great  a  degree  of  perfection  the  intelledual 
and  moral  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  being  raifed  by 

■ cultivation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.     The  effeds  of 

>i^  vi  <./. early,  continued,  and  fyflematical  education,  in  the 
cafe  of  thofe  children  who  are  trained,  for  the  fake  of 
gain,  to  feats  of  (Irength  and  agility,  juftify,  perhaps, 
the  mod  fanguine  views  which  it  is  poffible  for  a  phi- 
lofopher  to  form,  with  refpeft  to  the  improvement  of 
the  fpecies. 

I  now  proceed  to  confider,  how  far  the  philofophy 
of  mind  may  be  ufeful  in  accomplifhing  the  fecond 
objeft  of  education ;  by  affifting  us  in  the  manage- 
ment of  early  impreffions  and  aflbciations. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions  on  which  we 
aft  in  life,  are  not  the  refult  of  our  own  invefligations; 
but  are  adopted  implicitly,  in  infancy  and  youth, 
upon  the  authority  of  others.  Even  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  although  implanted  in  every  hearts 
are  commonly  aided  and  cheriflied,  at  lead  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  by  the  care  of  our  inftruftors. — All  this 
is  undoubtedly  agreeable  to  the  intentions  of  nature  ; 
and,  indeed,  were  the  cafe  otherwife,  fociety  could 
not  fubfift ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  condemned  as  they  are  to 
laborious  occupsgtions,  which  are  incompatible  with 

intelleftual 
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intelleflual  improvement,  are  perfeftly  incapable  of 
forming  iheir  own  opinions  on  fome  of  the  moft  im- 
portant fubjefts  that  can  employ  the  human  mind.  It 
is  evident,  at  the  fame  time,  that  as  no  fyftem  of  edu- 
cation is  perfeft,  a  variety  of  prejudices  mUll,  in  this 
way,  take  an  early  hold  of  our  belief ;  fo  as  to  acquire 
over  it  an  influence  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  mofl:  in- 
controvertible truths.  When  a  child  hears,  either  a 
fpeculative  abfurdlty,  or  an  erroneous  principle  of  ac- 
tion, recommended  and  enforced  daily,  by  the  fame 
voice  which  firft  conveyed  to  it  ihofe  fimplc  and  fub- 
lime  leflbns  of  morality  and  religion  w|jich  are  conge- 
nial to  its  nature,  is  ii  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  in  fu- 
ture life,  it  fliould  find  it  fo  difEcult  to  eradicate  pre- 
judices which  have  twined  their  roots  with  all  the  ef- 

fential    principles  of  the  human  frame? If  fuch, 

however,  be  the  obvious  intentions  of  nature,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  tbofe  orders  of  men  who  are  employed  in 
bodily  labour,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  flie  meant  to 
tmpofe  it  as  a  double  obligation  on  thofe  who  receive 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  to  examine,  with 
the  moft  fcrupulaus  care,  the  foundation  ofallihofe 
received  opinions,  which  have  any  connexion  with 
morality,  or  with  human  happinefs.  If  the  multitude 
mud  be  led,  it  is  of  confequence,  furely,  that  it  fhould 
be  led  by  enlightened  conduftors ;  by  men  who  are 
able  to  diftinguifli  truth  from  error ;  and  to  draw  the 
line  between  thofe  prejudices  which  are  innocent  or 
falutary,  (if  indeed  there  are  any  prejudices  which  are 
really  falutary,)  and  thofe  which  are  hoftile  to  the  in- 
tcefts  of  virtue  and  of  mankind. 

la  : 
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In  fuch  a  (late  of  fociety  as  that  in  which  we  live» 
the  prejudices  of  a  moral,  a  political,  and  a  religious 
nature,  which  we  imbibe  in  early  life,  are  fo  various, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  intimately  blended  with  the 
belief  we  entertsun  of  the  mbfl:  facred  and  important 
truths,  that  the  great  part  of  the  life  of  a  philofopher 
..^,    .  muft  neceflarily  be  devoted,  not  fo  much  to  the  ac- 
^  V  *^*^uifition  of  new  knowledge,  as  to  unlearn  the  errors 
►  */f>^-c**^-i  iQ  which  he  had  been  taught  to  give  an  implicit  aflent, 
'^  *^'^..  before  the  dawn  of  reafon  and  reflexion.     And  unlefs 
**^^'f'^<i/he  fubmit  in  this  manner  to  bring  all  his  opinions  to 
>\  ^tl^^'^the  teft  of  a  fevere  examination,  his  ingenuity,  and  his 
learning,  inftead  of  enlightening   the    world,    will 
only  enable  him  to  give  an  additional  currency,  and 
an  additional  authority,  to  eflablifhed  errors.     To  at- 
tempt fuch  a  ftrugglejigsdnfl:  early  prejudices,  is,  in^ 
deed,  the  profetfed  aim  of  all  philofophers ;  but  how 
few  are  to  be  found  who  have  force  of  mind  fufficient 
for  accompliftiing  their  objeft;  and  who,  in  freeing 
themfelves    from  one  fet   of    errors,  do    not   allow, 
themfelves  to  be  carried  away  with  another  ?     To  fuc- 
ceed  in  it  completely,   Lord   Bacon  feems    to  have 
thought,  (in  one  of  the  mofl .  remarkable  paflages  of 
his  writings,)  to  be  more  than  can  well  be  expeded 
from  human  frailty.      '^  Nemo  adhuc  tanta  mentis 
**  conftantia  inventus  eft,  ut  decreverit,  et  fibi  im* 
^'  pofuerit,   theorias  et   notiones   communes  penitus 
^'  abolere,  et  intelle£ium  abrafum  et  a&quum  ad  parti- 
cularia,   de  integro,    applicare.     Itaque    ilia   ratio 
humana,  quam  habemus,  ex  multa  fide,  et  multo 
etiam  cafu,    nee  non   ex  puerilibus,    quas  primo 
haufimus,  notionibus,  farrago  quaedam  eft,  et  con-^ 

geries. 
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^  gerie8«  Quod  fiquis,  setate  matura,  et  fenfibus  ia« 
^^  tegris,  et  mente  repurgata,  fe  ad  experientiam,  et 
^  ad  particularia  de  integro  aj^licet,  de  eo  melius 
•*  fperandum  eft/* 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  order  to  free  the  mind  from  the 
influence  of  error,  that  it  is  ufeful  to  examine  the 
foundation  of  eftabliOied  opinions.  It  is  fuch  an  exa- 
mination alone^  that,  in  an  inquifitive  age  like  the 
prefent,  can  fecure  a  philofopher  from  the  danger  of 
nnlimited  fcepticifm.  To  this  extreme,  indeed,  the 
complexion  of  the  times  is  more  likely  to  give  him  a 
tendency,  than  to  implicit  credulity.  In  the  former 
ages  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  the  intimate  aflb* 
ciation  which  had  been  formed,  in  the  prevailing  fyC- 
tems  of  education,  between  truth  and  error,  had  given 
to  the  latter  an  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  men, 
which  it  could  never  have  acquired,  if  divefted  of 
fuch  an  alliance.  The  cafe  has,  of  late  years,  been 
mod  remarkably  reverfed :  the  common  fenfe  of  man- 
kind, in  confequence  of  the  growth  of  a  more  liberal 
fpirit  of  inquiry,  has  revolted  againft  many  of  thofe 
abfurdities,  which  had  fo  long  held  human  reafon  in 
captivity ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  more  than  could  rea- 
fooably  have  been  expeded,  that,  in  the  firft  moments 
of  their  emancipation,  philofophers  fhould  have  ftop- 
ped  ihort,  at  the  precife  boundary,  which  cooler  re- 
fledion,  and  more  moderate  views,  would  have  pre- 
fcribed.  The  fad  is,  that  they  have  pafled  far  beyond 
it ;  and  that,  in  their  zeal  to  deftroy  prejudices,  they 
have  attempted  to  tear  up  by  the  roots,  many  of  the 
beft  and  happieft  and  moft  eflential  principles  of  our 
nature.     Having  remarked  the  powerful  influence  of 

D  education 
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education  over  the  mind,  they  have  concluded,  that 
man  is  wholly  a  fafiltious  being;  not  recolleding, 
that  this  very  fufceptibility  of  education  prefuppofes 
certain  original  principles,  which  are  common  to  the 
whole  fpecies ;  and  that,  as  error  can  only  take  a  per- 
(  manent  hold  of  a  candid  mind  by  being  grafted  on 
truths,  which  it  is  unwilUng  or  unable  to  eradicate ; 
even  the  influ^nc^,  which  falfe  ^nd  abfurd  opinions 
occafionally  acquire  over  the  belief,  inftead  of  being 
an  argument  for  univerlal  fcepticifm,  is  Ithe  moft  deci« 
five  argument  againfl  it ;.  inafinuch  as  it  (hews,  that 
there  are  fonie  truths  fo  incorporated  and  identified 
with  our  nature,  that  they  can  reconcile  us  even  to 
the  abfurdittes  and  contradifBons  with  which  we  fup^ 
pofe  them  to  be  iofeparably  conne£led.  The  fceptical 
philcftfophers,  for  example,  of  the  prelent  age,  have 
frequently  attempted  to  bold  up  to  ridicule,,  thofe  con^ 
t^mptible  and  puerile  fuperftiticms,  which  have  dif* 
graced  the  creeds  of  fome  of  the  moft  enlightened  na- 
t;k>ns  ;  and  which  have  not  only  commanded  the  aflent, 
but  the  reverence,  of  men  of  the  moft  accompliftied 
underftandings.  But  thefe  hiftories  of  human  imbe- 
cility are,  in  truth,  the  ftrongeft  teftimonies  which 
can  be  produced,  to  prove,  how  wonderful  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality  over 
the  belief;  when  they  are  able  to  fanSify,  in  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  mankind,  every  extravagant  opinion, 
and  every  unmeaning  ceremony,  which  early  educa- 
tion has  taught  us  to  aflbciate  with  them* 

That  implicit  credulity  is  a  mark  of  a  feeble  mind, 
will  not  be  difputed ;  but  it  may  not  perhaps  be  as 
generally  acknowledged,  that  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with 

unlimited 
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unlimited  fcepticifm:  on  the  contrary,  we  are  fometlmes 
apt  to  afcribe  this  difpofition  to  a  more  than  ordinary  /.-  c  }\% 
vigour  of  intelleft*  Such  a  prejudice  was  by  no 
means  unnatural  at  that  period  in  the  hiftory  of  mo- 
dern Europe,  when  reafon  firft  began  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  authority ;  and  when  it  unqu^ftionably  re- 
quired a  fuperiority  of  underflanding,  as  well  as  of  in- 
trepidity, for  an  individual  to  refifl:  the  contagion  of 
prevailing  fuperftition.  But  in  the  prefent  age,  in 
which  the  tendency  of  fafliionable  opinions  is  diredly 
oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  vulgar;  the  philofophical 
creed,  or  the  philofophical  fcepticifm  of  by  far  th^ 
greater  number  of  thofe  who  value  themfelves  on  an 
emancipation  from  popular  errors,  arifes  from  the 
very  fame  weaknels  with  the  credulity  of  the  multi- 
tude :  nor  is  it  going  too  far  to  fay,  with  RouSeau, 
that  **  He,  who,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
^^  has  brought  himfelf  to  abandon  all  his  early  prin* 
^^  dples  without  difcrimination,  would  probably  have 
^  been  a  bigot  in  the  days  of  the  League/'  In  the 
midft  of  thefe  contrary  impulfes,  of  fafliionable  and 
of  vulgar  prejudices,  he  alone  evinces  the  fuperiority 
and  the  flrength  of  his  mind,  who  is  able  to  difen- 
tangle  truth  from  error  ;  and  to  oppofe  the  clear  con- 
dufions  of  his  own  unbiaifed  faculties,  to  the  united 
clamours  of  fuperftition,  and  of  falfe  philofophy.— 
Such  are  the  men,  whom  nature  marks  out  to  be  the  -^ 
lights  of  the  world  ;  to  fix  the  wavering  opinions  of 
the  multitude,  and  to  imprefs  their  own  charaflers  on 
that  of  their  age.  * 

For  fecuring  the  mind  completely  from  the  weak- 
neffes  I  have  now  been  dcfcribing,  and  enabling  it  to 
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maintain  a  fleady  courfe  of  inquiry,  between  implicit 
credulity,  and  unlimited  fcepticifm,  the  mod  impor- 
.  f  tant  of  all  qualities  is  a  fmcere  and  devoted  attach- 
'^^  ment  to  truth  ;  which  feldom  fails  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  manly  confidence  in  the  clear  conclufions  of 
human  reafon.  It  is  fuch  a  confidence,  united  (as  it 
generally  is)  with  perfonal  intrepidity,  which  forms 
wh^t  the  French  writers  call  force  of  character ;  one 
of  the  rareft  endowments,  it  mud  be  confefled,  of 
our  fpecies;  but  which,  of  all  endowments,  is  the 
moft  eflential  for  rendering  a  philofopher  happy  in 
himfelf,  and  a  bleffing  to  mankind. 

There  is,  I  think,  good  reafon  for  hoping,  that  the 
fceptical  tendency  of  the  prefent  age,  will  be  only 
a  temporary  evil.  While  it  continues,  however,  it  is 
an  evil  of  the  mofl  alarming  nature ;  and,  as  it  ex« 
tends,  in  general,  not  only  to  religion  and  morality, 
but,  in  fome  meafure,  alfo  to  poliucs,  and  the  con- 
dud  of  life,  it  is  equally  fatal  to  the  comfort  of  the 
individual,  and  to  the  improvement  of  fodety.  Even 
in  its  moft  inoffeniive  form,  when  it  happens  to  be 
united  with  a  peaceable  difpofition  and  a  benevolent 
heart,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  effe&  of  damping  every 
active  and  patriotic  exertion.  Convinced  that  truth  is 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties ;  and 
doubtful  how  far  the  prejudices  we  def^nfe  may  not 
be  eflential  to  the  well-being  of  fociety,  we  refolve  to 
abandon  completely  all  fpeculative  inquiries ;  and  fuf- 
fering  ourfelves  to  be  carried  quietly  along  with  the 
ftream  of  popular  opinions,  and  of  fsLlhionable  man- 
ners, determine  to  amufe  ourfelves,  the  beft  way  we 
can^  with  bufinefs  or  pleafure,  during  our  Ihort  paflage 

through 
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through  this  fcene  of  illufions.  But  he  who  thinks 
more  favourably  of  the  human  powers,  and  who  be- 
lieves that  reafbn  was  given  to  man  to  direct  him  to 
his  duty  and  his  happinefs,  will  defpife  the  fuggeftions 
of  this  timid  philofophy ;  and  while  he  is  confcious 
that  he  is  guided  in  his  inquiries  only  by  the  love  of 
truth,  will  reft  aflured  that  their  refult  will  be  equally 
favourable  to  his  own  comfort,  and  to  the  beft  inte- 
Te{i&  of  mankind.  What,  indeed,  will  be  the  parti,  ^.^v 
cular  tSe&s  in  the  firft  inftance,  of  that  general  dif* 
fufion  of  knowledge,  which  the  art  of  printing  muft 
fooner  or  later  produce,  and  of  that  fpirit  of  reforma- 
tion with  which  it  cannot  fail  to  be  accompanied,  it  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  fagacity  to  conjedure  ; 
'  but  unlefs  we  chufe  to  abandon  ourfelves  entirely  to  a 
defponding  fcepticifm,  we  muft  hope  and  believe,  that 
the  progrefs  of  human  reafon  can  never  be  a  fource  of 
permanent  diforder  to  the  world  ;  and  that  they  .alone 
have  caufe  to  apprehend  the  confequences,  who  are  i 
led,  by  the  imperfedion  of  our  prefent  inftitutions,  to  [ 
feel  themfelves  interefted  in  perpetuating  the  preju-  , 
dices,  and  follies,  of  their  fpecies. 

From  the  obfervations  which  have  been  made,  it 
fuffidently  appears,  that  in  order  to  fecure  the  mind, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  influence  of  prejudice; 
and  on  the  other,  from  a  tendency  to  unlimited  fcep- 
ticifm ;  it  is  neceiTary  that  it  fhould  be  able  to  diftin- 
guifli  the  original  and  univerfal  principles  and  laws  of  - 
human  nature,  from  the  adventitious  eflFefts  of  local 
fituation.  But  if,  in  the  cafe  of  an  individual,  who 
has  received  an  inperfeft  or  erroneous  education,  fuch 
a  knowledge  puts  it  in  his  power  to  correct^  to  a  cer- 
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more  congenial  to  the  mind  than  truth.     On  the  con- 
trary, when  exhibited  feparately,  and  alone  to  the  un- 
derflanding,  it  (hocks  bur  reafon,  and  provokes  our 
ridicule;  and  it  is  only,  (as  I  had  occafion  already  to 
remark,)  by  an  alliance  with  truths,  which  we  find  it 
difficult  to  renounce,  that  it  can  obtain  our  aflenr,  or 
command  our  reverence.     What  advantages,  then, 
might  be  derived  from  a  proper  attention  to  early  im- 
preffions  and  aflbciations,  in  giving  fupport  to  thofe 
principles  which  are  connededwith  human  happpinefs  ^   ' 
The  long  reign  of  error  in  the  world,  and  the  in-   \  .^^.^  ^ 
fluence  it  maintains,  even  in  an  age  of  liberal  inquiry  ;    ^  ;  ^^4 
far  from  being  favourable  to  the  fuppofition,  that  hu- 
man reafon  is  deftlned  to  be  for  ever  the  fport  of  pre- 
judice and  abfurdity,  demonflrates  the  tendency  which  ' 
there  is  to  permanence  in  eftabliihed  opinions,  and  in 
eftabliihed  inftitutions  ;  and  promifes  an  eternal  (labi- 
lity to  true  philofophy,  when  it  (hall  once  have  ac- 
quired the  afcendant ;  and  when  proper  means  (hall  be 
employed  to  fupport  it,  by  a  more  perfeft  fyftem  of 
education. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  for  a  moment,  that  this  happy  sra 
were  arrived,  and  that  all  the  prepofleflions  of  child* 
hood  and  youth  were  direded  to  fupport  the  pure  and 
fublime  truths  of  an  enlightened  morality.  With  what 
ardour,  and  with  what  tranfport,  would  the  under- 
(landing,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  proceed  in  the 
fearch  of  truth ;  when,  inftead  of  being  obliged  to 
(Iruggle,  at  every  ftep,  with  early  prejudices,  its  office 
was  merely  to  add  the  force  of  philofophical  convic- 
tion, to  impreffions,  which  are  equally  delightful  to 
the  imagination,  and  dear  to  the  heart !  The  prepof- 
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feffions  of  childhood  would,  through  the  whole  of 
life,  be  gradually  acquiring  ftrength  from  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  knowledge ;  and,  in  their  turn,  would 
fortify  the  conclufions  of  our  reafon,  againft'the  fcep- 
tical  fuggeftions  of  difappointment  or  melancholy. 

Our  daily  experience  may  convince  us,  how  fuf« 
ceptible  the  tender  mind  is  of  deep  impreffions ;  and 
what  important  and  permanent  effeds  are  produced 
on  the  characters,  and  the  happinefs  of  individuals,  by 
the  cafual  aflbciations  formed  in  childhood  among  the 
various  ideas,  feelings,  and  affe£iions,  with  which 
they  were  habitually  occupied«  It  is  the  bufmefs  of 
education  not  to  counterafi:  this  conftitution  of  nature, 
but  to  give  it  a  proper  direftion :  and  the  miferable 
confequences  to  which  it  leads,  when  under  an  im- 
proper regulation,  only  (hew,  what  an  important  in-> 
flrument  of  human  improvement  it  might  be  rendered, 
-" —  in  more  Ikilful  hands.  If  it  be  poffible  to  intereft  the 
^'^^  imagination  and  the  heart  in  favour  of  error,  it  is,  at 
leaft,  no  lefs  poffible  to  intereft  them  in  favour  of 
truth.  If  it  be  poffible  to  extinguifh  all  the  moft  ge- 
.  nerous  and  heroic  feelings  of  our  nature,  by  teaching 
us  to  connect  the  idea  of  them  with  thofe  of  guilt  and 
impiety;  it  is  furely  equally  poffible  to  cherifh  and 
flrengthen  them,  by  eftablifhing  the  natural  alliance 
between  our  duty  and  our  happinefs.  If  it  be  poffible 
for  the  influence  of  fafliion  to  veil  the  native  deformity 
of  vice,  and  to  give  to  low  and  criminal  indulgences 
the  appearance  of  fpirit,  of  elegance,  and  of  gaiety ; 
can  we  doubt  of  the  poffibility  of  conneding,  in  the 
tender  mind,  thefe  pleafmg  affi^ciations,  with  purfuits 

that  are  truly  worthy  and  honourable  ? ^There  are 
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few  men  to  be  found,  amojig  thofe  who  have  received 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  who  do  not  re« 
tain,  through  life,  that  admiration  of  the  heroic  ages 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  which  the  claflical  author^ 
once  infpired  them.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  fortunate  pr&. 
pofleilion,  on  the  whole,  and  one,  of  which  I  fhould 
be  forry  to  counterafi  the  influence.  But  are  there  - 
not  others  of  equal  importance  to  morality  and  to 
happinefs,  with  which  the  mind  might,  at  the  fame 
period  of  life,  be  infpired  ?  If  the  firft  conceptions,  - 
for  example,  which  an  infant  formed  of  the  Deity, 
and  its  firft  moral  perceptions,  were  aflbciated  with 
the  early  impreiEons  produced  on  the  heart  by  the 
beauties  of  nature,  or  the  charms  of  poetical  defcrip. 
tion,  thofe  ferious  thoughts  which  are  reforted  to,  by 
moft  men,  merely  as  a  fource  of  confolation  in  adver- 
fity ;  and  which,  on  that  very  account,  are  frequently 
tin^red  with  fome  degree  of  gloom,  would  recur 
fpontaneoufly  to  the  mind,  in  its .  beft  and  happieft 
hours ;  and  would  infenfibly  blend  themfelves  with  all 
its  pureft  and  moft  refined  enjoyments. 

In  thofe  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  prevailing  opi- 
nions  involve  the  greateft  variety  of  errors  and  corrup- 
tions, it  is,  I  believe,  a  common  idea  with  many  refped- 
able  and  enlightened  men,  that,  in  every  country,  it  i^  ^ 
moft  prudent  to  condu£t  the  religious  inftruftion  of 
youth  upon  the  plan  which  is  prefcribed  by  the  na- 
tional eftablifhment ;  in  order  that  the  pupil,  accord- 
ing to  the  vigour  or  feeblenefs  of  his  mind,  may  either 
(hake  off,  in  future  life,  the  prejudices  of  the  jiurfery, 
or  die  in  the  popular  perfuafion.  This  idea,  I  own, 
appears  to  me  to  be  equally  ill-founded  and  dangerous. 

If 
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If  religious  opinions  have,  as  will  not  be  difputed,  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  happinefs,  and  on  the  con- 
dud:  of  mankind,  does  not  humanity  require  of  us,  to 
jefcue  as  many  vi£tims  as  poflible  from  the  hands  of 
bigotry  ;  and  to  fave  them  from  the  cruel  alternative, 
of  remainingjmder  the  gloom  of  a  deprei&ng  fuperfti- 
""^  ^-^-^tion,  or  of  being  diftrafted  by  a  perpetual  conflift  be- 
tween the  heart  and  the  underftanding  ?— — It  is  an 
enlightened  education  alone,  that,  in  moft  countries  of 
Europe,  can  fave  the  young  philofopher  from  that 
anxiety  and  defpondence,  which  every  man  of  fendbi* 
lity,  who,  in  his  childhood,  has  imbibed  the  popular 
opinions,  mufl:  neceiTarily  experience,  when  he  firft 
begins  to  examine  their  foundation  ;  and,  what  is  of 
ftill  greater  importance,  which  can  fave  him,  during 
life,  from  that  occafional  fcepticifm,  to  which  all  men 
—  are  liable,  whofe  fyftems  fluduate  with  the  inequalities 
of  their  fpirits,  and  the  variations  of  the  atmofphere. 

1  Ihall  conclude  this  fubjeft  with  remarking,  that, 
although  in  all  moral  and  religious  fyftems,  there  is  a 
great  mixture  of  important  truth  ;  and  although  it  is, 
in  confequence  of  tliis  alliance,  that  errors  and  abfur- 
dities  are  enabled  to  preferve  their  hold  of  the  belief, 
yet  it  is  commonly  found,  that,  in  proportion  as  an 
f ftabliflied  creed  is  complicated  in  its  dogmas  and  in 
'..its  ceremonies,  and  in  proportion  to  thenurnber  of 
acceflbry  ideas  which  it  has  grafted  upon  the  truth,  the 
more  difficult  is  it,  for  thofe  who  have  adopted  it  in 
childhood,  to  emancipate  themfelv^  completely  from 
its  influence;  and,  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  they  at  laft 
fucceed,  the  greater  is  thcfr  danger  of  abandoning, 
^long  with  their  errors,  all  the  truths  which  they  had 

been 
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been  taught  to  conned  with  them.  The  Roman  ca-  /^%^  a*^ 
tholic  fyftem  is  fhaken  oflF  with  much  greater  difficulty,  •  *^^^ 
than  tbofe  which  are  taught  in  the  reformed  churches ; 
but  when  it  lofes  its  hold  of  the  mind,  it  much  more 
frequently  prepares  the  way  for  unlimited  fcepticifm. 
The  caufes  of  this  I  may  perhaps  have  an  opportunity 
of  pointing  out,  in  treating  of  the  aiTociation  of  ideas. 

I  have  now  finifhed  all  that  I  think  neceiTary  to  of- 
fer, at  prefent,  on  the  application  of  the  philofophy  of 
mind  to  the  fubjed  of  education.     To  fome  readers,  I 
am  afraid,  that  what  I  have  advanced  on  the  fubjed, 
will  appear  taborder  upon  enthufiafm ;  and  I  will  not 
attempt  to  juftify  myfelf  againft  the  charge.     I  am 
well  aware  of  the  tendency,  which  fpeculative  men 
(bmetimes  have,  to  magnify  the  effects  of  education, 
as  well  as  to  entertain  too  fanguine  views  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  world  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  acknow* 
ledge,  that  there  are  inftances  of  individuals,  whofe 
vigour  of  mind  is  fufficient  to  overcome  every  thing 
that  is  pernicious  in  their  early  habits  :  but  I  am  fully 
perfuaded,  that  thefe  inftances  are  rare ;  and  that,  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  continue,  through  life, 
to  purfue  the  fame  track  into  which  they  have  been 
thrown,  by  the  accidental  circumftances  of  fituation, 
inftrudion,  and  example. 
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municadon,  of  truth.  Thefe  general  views  of  fcience, 
and  thefe  general  rules  of  method,  ought  to  form  the 
fubjefts  of  a  rational  and  ufeful  logic ;  a  fludy,  un-  < 
doubtedly,  in  itfelf  of  the  greateft  importance  and 
dignity,  but  in  which  lefs  progrefs  has  hitherto  been 
made  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

I  fhall  endeavour  to  illuftrate,  very  briefly,  a  few  of 
the  advantages  which  might  be  expe£ked  to  refult  from 
fuch  a  fyftem  of  Jogic,  if  properly  executed. 

I.  And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  evident  that  it  would 
be  of  the  higheft  importance  in  all  the  fciences,  (in 
fome  of  them,  indeed,  much  more  than  in  others,)  to 
exhibit  a  prcdfe  and  fteady  idea  of  the  obje^  whi(;h 
they j>referit  tjgjour^inquiry. -What  wiis  the  prin- 
cipal drcumftance  which  contributed  to  miflead  the 
ancients,  in  their  phyftcal  refearches  ?    Was  it  not 
their  confufed  and  wavering  nodons  about  the  parti- 
cular clafs  of  truths,  which  it  was  their  bufinefs  to  in* 
veftigate  ?    It  was  owing  to  this,  that  they  were  led  to 
negled  the  obvious  phenomena  and  laws  of  moving 
bodies ;  and  to  indulge  themfelves  in  conjectures  about 
the  efficient  caufes  of  motion,  and  the  nature  of  thofe 
minds,  by  which  they  conceived  the  pardcles  of  mat- 
ter to  be  animated ;  and  that  they  fo  often  blended  the 
hiftory  of  &£ls,  with  their  metaphyfical  fpeculadons* 
In  the  prefent  ftate  of  fcience,  indeed,  we  are  not  li- 
able to  fuch  mi(lake$  in  natural  philofophy ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  mendon  any  other  branch  of 
knowledge,    which  is  entirely  exempted  from  them. 
In  metaphyfics,  I  might  almod  fay,  they  are  at  the 
bottom  of  all  our  controverfies.     In  the  celebrated 
difpute,  for  example,  which  has  been  fo  long  carried 
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Oily  about  the  explanation  given  by  the  ideal  theory  .of 
the  phenomena  of  perception,  the  whole  difficulty  arofe 
from  this,  that  phtlofophers  had  no  precife  notion  of 
the  point  they  wifhed  to  afcertain  ;  and  now,  thatThe 
controverfy  has  been  SrougEr'to  a  conclufion,  (as  I 
think  all  men  of  candour  mud  confefs  it  to  have  been 
by  Dr.  Reid,)  it  will  be  found,  that  his  do£trine  on 
the  fubjedk  throws  no  light  whatever,  on  what  was 
generally  underftood  to  be  the  great  objeft  of  inquiry  ; 
I  mean,  on  the  mode  of  communication  between  the 
mind  and  the  material  world :  and,  in  truth,  amounts 
only  to  a  precife  defcription  of  the  fad,  dripped  of  all 
hypothefis,  and  ftated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  us 
a  diftin£k  view  of  the  infurmountable  limits  which  na- 
ture has  in  this   inftance  prefcribed  to  our  curiofity* 
The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made,  on  the  reafonings 
of  this  profound  and  original  author,  with  refpeft  to 
fome  metaphyfical  queftions  that  had  been  darted  on 
—  the  fubjedk  of  vifion ;  in  particular,  concerning  the 
caufe  of  our  feeing  objeSs  fingle  with  two  eyes,  and 
our  feeing  objefts  ereft,  by  means  of  inverted  images 
on  the  retina. 

If  we  were  to  examine,  in  like  manner,  the  prefent 
ftate  of  morals,  of  jurifprudence,  of  politics,  and  of 
philofophical  criticifm  ;  I  believe,  we  (hould  find,  that 
the  principal  circumftance  which  retards  their  pro- 
grefs,  is  the  vague  and  indiftinft  idea,  which  thofe 
tirho  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  them  have  formed  to  them- 
felves  of  the  objefts  of  their  refearches.  Were  thefe 
objefts  once  clearly  defined,  and  the  proper  plan  of 
inquiry  for  attaining  them  lUuftrated  by  a  few  unex- 
ceptionable models^  writers  of  inferior  genius  would 

be 
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1>e  enabled  to  eihploy  thdr  induftry  to  much  more  ad- 
vantage ;  and  would  be  prevented  from  adding  to  that 
rubbiOi,  which,  in  confequence  of  the  ill-direded  in^ 
genuityofour  predeceflbrs,  obftruds  our  progrefs  in 
the  purfuit  of  truth. 

As  a  philofophical  fyftem  of  logic  would  affifl:  us  in 
our   particular   fcientific  inveftigations,    by   keeping 
fteadily  in  our  view  the  attainable  obje£b  of  human 
curiofity  ;  fo,  by  exhibiting  to  us  the  relation  in  which 
they  all  (land  to  each  other,  and  the  relation  which 
they  all  bear  to  what  ought  to  be  their  common  aim, 
the  advancement  of  human  happinefs,  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  confine  induftry  and  genius  to  inquiries 
which  are  of  real  pra£Ucal  utility  ;  and  would  com- 
municate a  dignity  to  the  mod  fubordinate  purfuits, 
which  are  in  any  refpe£t  fubfervient  to  fo  important  a 
purpofe.     When  our  views  are  limited  to  one  partico. 
lar  fcience,  to  which  we  have  been  led  to  devote  our- 
felves  by  tafte  or  by  accident,  the  courfe  of  our  ftudies 
refembles  the  progrefs  of  a  traveller  through  an  un« 
explored  country ;  whofe  wanderings,  from  place  to 
place,  are  determined  merely  by  the  impulfe  of  occa- 
fional  curiofity  ;  and  whofe  opportunities  of  informa- 
tion mud  neceiTarily  be  limited  to  the  objeds  which  ac- 
cidentally prefent  themfelves  to  his  notice.     It  is  the 
philofophy  of  the  mind  alone,  which,  by  fumifhing 
us  with  a  general  map  of  the  field  of  human  know- 
ledge, can  enable  us  to  proceed  with  fleadinefs,  and  in 
an  ufeful  dire£tion  ;  and  while  it  gratifies  our  curiofity, 
and  animates  our  exertions,  by  exhibiting  to  us  all  the 
various  bearings  of  our  journey,  can  conduft  us  to 
thofe  eminences  from  whence    the  eye  nuly  wander 
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over  the  vaft  and  unexplored  regions  of  fdence.  Lord 
Bacon  was  the  firft  perfon  who  took  this  comprehen- 
five  view  of  the  different  departments  of  ftudy ;  and 
who  pointed  out,  to  all  the  claiTes  of  literary  men,  the 
great  end  to  which  their  labours  fhould  confpire ;  the 
multiplication  of  the  fources  of  human  enjoyment,  and 
the  extenfion  of  man's  dominion  over  nature.  Had 
this  obje£t  been  kept  fteadily  in  view  by  his  followers, 
their  difcoveries,  numerous  and  important  as  they 
have  been,  would  have  advanced  with  ftill  greater 
rapidity,  and  would  have  had  a  much  more  extenfive 
influence  on  the  pradical  arts  of  life  *• 

From  fuch  a  fyflem  of  logic,  too,  important  afEft- , 
ance  might  be  expeded,  for  reforming  the  edablifhed 
plaa  of  public  or  academical  education.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  refle£t  on  the  manner  in  which  this  is  carried 
on,  in  ihoft,  perhaps,  I  might  fay,  in  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  ;  and  that,  in  an  age  of  comparative  light 
and  liberality,  the  intelleftual  and  moral  charaders  of 
youth  fhbuTd^continue  to  be  formed  on  a  plan  devifed 
by  men  who  were  not  only  ftrangers  to  the  bufinefs 
of  the  world,  but  who  felt  themferves  intereftedin  op- 
pofmg  the  progrefs  of  ufeful  knowledge.  , 

*  Omnium  autem  graviflimus  error  in  deriatione  ab  ultimo  doc- 
trinarum  fine  confidit.  Appetunt  enim  homines  fcientiam,  alii  ex 
infita  curiofitate  et  irrequieta  ;  alii  animi  caufa  et  delefUtionis,  alii 
cxifUmationis  gratia  ;  alii  contentionis  ergo,  atque  ut  in  differendo 
fuperiores  fint :  plerique  oropter  lucrum  et  vi6ium  :  pauciffimi,  ut 
domim  rationisy  divinitus  aatum,  in  ufus  humani  generis  impendant. 
Hoc  enim  illud  eft,  quod  revera  do£lrinam  atque  artes  conde- 
corarety  et  attollerct,  fi  contemplatio,  et  adio,  ardliore  quam  ad. 
hue  vinculo  copularentur.     De  Aug.  Scient.  lib.  i. 

For 
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For  accompliflimg  a  reformation  in  the  plan  of  aca- 
demical ftudy ,  on  rational  and  lyftematical  principles^ 
it  is  neceffary,  in  the  firft  place,  to  confider  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  different  branches  of  literature,  and 
the  different  arts  and  fciences,  (land  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  pra£Ucal  purpofes  of  life :  and  fecondly,  to 
confider  them  in  relation  to  the  human  mind,  in  order 
to  determine  the  arrangement,  beft  fitted  for  unfc^d- 
ing  and  maturing  its  facultie!t.  Many  valuable  hints 
towards  fuch  a  work  may  be  coUefted  from  Lord  Ba- 
con's writings. 

II.  Another  very  important  branch  of  a  rational 
fyftem  of  logic  (als  I  had  occafion  already  to  obferve) 
ought  to  be ;  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  inveftigation 
which  it  is  proper  to  follow  in  the  different  fciences. 
In  all  of  thefe,  the  Acuities  of  the  underftanding  are 
the  inftruments  with  which  we  operate ;  and  without 
a  previous  knowledge  of  their  nature,  it  is  impoflible 
to  employ  them  to  the  beft  advantage.  In  every  ex- 
erdfe  of  our  reafoning  and  of  our  inventive  powers, 
there  are  general  laws  which  regulate  the  progrefs  of 
the  mind  ;  and  when  once  thefe  laws  are  afcertained, 
they  enable  us  to  fpeculate  and  to  invent,  for  the  fu- 
ture, with  more  fyftem,  and  with  a  greater  certainty 
of  fuccefs.-— In  the  mechanical  arts,  it  is  well  known, 
bow  much  time  and  ingenuity  are  mifapplied,  by  thofe 
who  acquire  their  prafUcal  ficill,  by  their  own  trbls, 
ondireded  by  the  precepts  or  example  of  others* 
What  we  call  the  rules  of  an  art,  are  merely  a  collec- 
tion of  general  obfervations,  fuggefted  by  long  expe- 
rience, with  refpeA  to  the  moft  compendious  and  ef- 
fefihial  means  of  performing  every  different  ftep  of  the 
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procefles  vhich  the  art  involves.  In  confequence  of 
fuch  rules,  the  artifl  is  enabled  to  command  the  lame 
fuccefs  in  ^\\  his  operations,  for  which  the  unikilled 
workman  muft  tnift  to  a  happy  combination  of  acci- 
dental circumftances ;  the  mi&pplications,  too,  of  the 
labour  of  one  race  are  faved  to  the  next ;  and  the  ac* 
quiiition  of  pra£tical  addrefs  is  Militated,  by  confining 
its  exertions  to  one  diredion.— — -The  analogy  is  per* 
fed,  in  thofe  procefles  which  are  purely  intelledual ; 
and  to  regulate  which,  is  the  great  objed  of  logic.  In 
the  cafe  of  individuals,  who  have  no  other  guide  to 
dire£t  them  in  their  inquiries  than  their  own  natural 
fagacity,  much  time  and  ingenuity  mufl:  inevitably  be 
thrown  away,  in  every  exertion  of  the  inventive 
ppwers.  In  proportion,  however,  to  the  degree  of 
their  experienee  and  obfervation,  the  numbef  of  thefe 
milapplications  will  diminifh;  and  the  power  of  inven* 
tion  will  be  .enabled  to  proceed  with  more  certainty 
and  fteadinefs  to  its  objed.  The  misfortune  is,  that  as 
the  aids,  which  the  underftanding  derives  from  ex- 
perience, are  feldom  recorded  in  writing,  or  even  de- 
fcribed  in  words,  every  fucceeding  inquirer  finds  him- 
felf,  at  the  commencement  of  his  philofophical  pur- 
fuits,  obliged  to  ftruggle  with  the  fame  difadvantages 
which  had  retarded  the  progreis  of  his  predeceflbrs. 
If  the  more  important  prafUcal  rules,  which  habits  of 
inveftigation  fuggeft  to  individuals,  were  diligently 
preferved,  each  generation  would  be  placed  in  circum- 
ftances more  favourable  to  invention  than  the  preced- 
ing }  and  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  inf^ead  of  cramp- 
ing original  genius,  would  af&ft  and  dired  its  exer- 
tions.   In  the  in&ncy  of  literature,  indeed,  its  range 

'  may 
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maybe  more  unbounded,  and  its  accidental  cxcurfions 
may  excite  more  aftonifhment,  than  in  a  cultivated 
and  enlightened  age ;  but  it  is  only  in  fuch  an  age, 
that  inventive  genius  can  be  trained  by  rules  founded 
on  the  experience  of  our  predecelTors,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  infure  the  gradual  and  regular  improvement 
of  fcrence.  So  juft  is  the  remark  of  Lord  Bacon : 
*'  Cerio  fciant  homines,  artes  inveniendi  folidas  et 
"  vcras  adolefcere  el  incrementa  fumere  cum  ipfis  in- 
'*  ventis," 

The  analogy  between  the  mechanical  arts,  and  the 
operations  of  fcientific  invention,  might  perhaps  be 
carried  further.  In  the  former,  we  know  how  much 
the  natural  powers  of  man  have  been  aflifted,  by  the 
ufe  of  tools  and  indruments.  Is  it  not  poflible  to  de- 
vife,  in  like  manner,  certain  aids  to  our  intellectual 
faculties  ? 

That  fuch  a  query  is  not  altogether  chimerical,  ap- 
pears from  the  wonderful  efFeds  of  algebra  (which  is 
precifely  fuch  an  inftrument  of  thought,  as  1  have 
been  now  alluding  to)  in  facilitating  the  inquiries  of 
modern  mathematicians.  Whether  it  might  not  be 
poflible  to  realife  a  proje£l  which  Leibniiz  has  fome- 
where  mentioned,  of  introducing  a  fimilar  contrivance 
into  other  branches  of  knowledge,  I  (hall  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine  j  but  that  this  idea  has  at  leaft 
fome  plaufibility,  mud,  1  think,  be  evident  to  thofe 
who  have  re6efled  on  the  nature  of  the  general  terms 
which  abound  more  or  lefs  in  every  cultivated  Ian- 
guage ;  and  which  may  be  confidered  as  one  fpecies 
of  inftrumenial  aid,  which  art  has  difcovered  to  our 
intclleftual  powers.  From  the  obfervaiions  which  I 
E  a  am 
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am  afterwards  to  make,  it  will  appear,  that,  without 
general  terms,  all  our  reafonings  muft  neceflarily  have 
been  limited  to  particulars  {  and,  confequently,  it  is 
owing  to  the  ufe  of  thefe,  that  the  philofopher  is  en- 
abled to  fpeculate  concerning  clafles  of  obje£U,  with 
the  fame  facility  with  which  the  favage  or  the  peafant 
fpeculates  concerning  the  individuals  of  which  they 
are  compofed.    The  technical  terms,  in  the  different 
fciences,  render  the  appropriated  language  of  philofo- 
phy  a  ftill  more  convenient  inftrument  of  thought^ 
thaa  thofe  languages  which  have  orig^ted  from  po- 
pular ufe ;  and  in  proportion  as  thefe  technical  terms 
improve  in  point  of  predfion  and  comprehenfivcnefs, 
they  will  contribute  to  render  our  intelledual  prpgrefe 
more  certain  and  more  rapid.    ^  While  engaged" 
(fays  Mr.  Lavoifier)  ^*  in  the  compofition  of  my  Ele. 
**  ments  of  Chemiftry,  I  perceived,  better  than  I  had 
^  ever  done  before,  the  truth  of  an  obfervatioiK  of 
**  Condillac,  that  we  think  only  through  the  medium 
**  of  words;  and  that  languages  are  true  analytical 
^  methods.      Algdura,   which,   of  all   our  modes 
*^  of  expreffion,  is  the  moft  fimple,  the  moft  eza£t» 
^*  and   the  beft  adapted   to  its  purpofe,  is»  at  the 
*!  &me  time,  a  lai^age  and  an  analytical  method. 
*^  The  art  of  rtafoning  is  nothing  more  than   a 
^  hnguage  well  arranged.*'      The  influence  which 
ifaefe  very  enligfateiied  and  philofophical  views  haveak 
fcady  had  oq  the  dcMfbriaes  of  chemiftry,  cannot  fail  to 
be  known  to  moft  of  my  readers. 

Tbe  facgwug  nemarks,  in  fb  far  as  they  relate  to 
dc  poflbifitj  of  afittiag  our  reafooing  and  inTenUTe 
by  new  inftramencal  mIs,  may  pf^p^  ap- 
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pear  to  be  founded  too  much_upon  theoryj  but  this 
objefHon  cannot  be  made  to  the  reafonings  I  have  of- 
fered  on  the  importance  of  the  ftudy  of  method. — To 
the  judnefs  of  thefe,  the  whole  hiftory  of  fcience  bears 
tellimony  ;  but  more  efpecially,  the  hiftories  of  Phyfics 
and  of  pure  Geometry;  which  afford  fo  remarkable  an 
illuftration  of  the  general  doftrine,  as  can  fcarcely  ki\ 
to  be  fatisfaftory,  even  to  thofe  who  are  the  hioft  dif- 
pofed  to  doubt  the  tfficacy  of  art  in  direfling  the  exer- 
tions of  genius. 

With  refpeft  to  the  former,  it  is  fufficient  to  men- 
lion  the  wonderful  effefts  which  the  wridngs  of  Lord 
Bacon  have  produced,  in  accelerating  its  progrefs. 
The  philofophers,  who  flourifhed  before  his  time, 
were,  undoubtedly,  not  inferior  to  their  fucceflbrs, 
either  in  genius  or  indullry  :  but  their  plan  of  invefti- 
gation  was  erroneous ;  and  their  labours  have  pro- 
duced only  a  chaos  of  fictions  and  abfurdides.  The 
lUuftrations  which  his  works  contain,  of  the  method 
of  induftion,  general  as  the  terms  are,  in  which  they 
are  expreffed,  have  gradually  turned  the  attention  of 
the  modems  to  the  rules  of  philofophifmg;  and  have 
led  the  way  to  thofe  important  and  fublime  difcoveries 
in  phylics,  which  refiefl  fo  much  honour  on  the  pre- 
fent  age. 

The  rules  of  philofophifing,  however,  even  in  phy, 
fics,  have  never  yet  been  laid  down  with  a  fufiicient 
degree  of  precifion,  minutenefs,  or  method  ;  nor  have 
they  ever  been  ftaied  and  illullrated  in  fo  clear  and 
popular  a  manner,  as  to  render  them  intelligible  to  the 
generality  of  readers.  The  truth,  perhaps,  is ;  that 
r  Uie  greater  part  of  phyHcal  inquirers  have  derived  what 
E  3  know. 
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knowledge  of  them  they  poflefs,  rather  from  an  atten- 
tion to  the  excellent  models  of  inveftigation,  which  the 
writings  of  Newton  exhibit,,  than  from  any  of  the  fpe* 
culations  of  Lord  Bacon,,  or  his  commentators :  and« 
indeed,  fuch  is  the  incj4>acity  of  mpft  people  for  ab« 
ftraS  relfoning,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think,  even  if  the 
rules  of  inquiry  were  delivered  in  a  perfe&ly  complete 
and  unexceptionable  form,  it  pight  ftill  be  expedient 
to  teach  them  to  the  majority  of  ftudents,  rather  by 
examples,  than  in  the  form  of  general  principles.  But 
it  does  not  therefore  follo.w,  tjiat  an  attempt  to  illuf- 
trate  and  to  methodize  thefe  rules,  would  be  ufelefs  ; 
fot  it  muft  be  remembered,  that,  although  an  original 
and  inventive  genius,  like  that  of  Newton,,  be  fufficient 
to  eftabliih  a  ftandard  for  the  invitation  of  |us  age,  yet^ 
that  the  genius  of  Newton  himfelf  was  encouraged  and 
led  by  the  light  of  Bacon's  phllofophy. 

The  life  which  the  ancient  Greek  geometers  made 
of  their  anal^s^  a£Fords  an  additional  illultrationi  of 
the  utility  of  method  in  guiding  fcientilic  invention^ 
^To  facilitate  the  ftudy  of  this  fpecies  of  inveftigationi^ 
they  wrote  no  lefs  than  thirty-three  preparatory  books ; 
and  they  confidered  an  addrefs,  in  the  pradice  of  it, 
(or,  as  Marinus  calls  it,  a  iv¥afjLif  aVaXunxn)  as  of 
much  more  value,  than  an  extenfive  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  the  fcience  *.  Indeed,  it  is  well 
known,  to  every  one  who  is  at  all  converfant  with 
geometrical  inveftigations,  that  although  it  may  be 
poiEble  for  a  peribn,  without  the  aififtance  of  the  me* 
thod  of  analyfis,  to  ftumble  accidentally  on  a  folution, 

*  Mi<^«y  en  TO  iwafut  oiMiXvTiJdif  khmtow^,  tov  iroXX«i  WKoin^uc 
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or  on  3  demonftration  ;  yet  it  is  impoffible  for  him  to 
poflefs  a  jull  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  or  to  carry 
on  a  regular  plan  of  invention  and  difcovery.  It  is 
well  known,  too,  that  an  acquaintance  with  this  me- 
thod brings  geometers  much  more  nearly  upon  a  level 
with  each  other,  than  they  would  be  otherwife:  not 
that  it  is  poflibre,  by  any  rules,  to  fuperfede,  entirely, 
ingenuity  and  addrefs ;  but,  becaufe,  in  confequence 
of  the  uniformity  of  the  plan  on  which  the  method 
proceeds,  experience  communicates  a  certain  dexterity 
in  the  ufe^  of  it ;  which  mufl  in  time  give  to  a  very 
ordinary  degree  of  fagacity,  a  fuperiority,  on  the 
■whole,  to  the  greatell  natural  ingenuity,  unaffifted  by 
rule  •. 

To  thefe  obfervations,  I  believe,  I  may  add,  that  -  - 
after  all  that  was  done  by  the  Greek  philofophers  to 
fecilitate  mathematical  Invention,  many  rules  ftill  re- 
main to  be  fuggeftcd,  which  might  be  of  important 
ufe,  even  in  pure  geometry.  A  variety  of  fuch  occur 
to  every  experienced  mathematician,  in  the  courfe  of 

*  "  Mathematica  multi  fclunt,  mathefin  pmuci.  Aliudeftenini  ' 
nofle  prapoljtiones  aliquot,  et  tionnullas  ex  iis  obvjaa  elicere,  cafu  | 
poliu;  quam  certa  aliqua  difcuireiidi  norma,  aliud  fcientiz  ipfius  ' 
naturam  ac  indolem  pprfpeflam  habcrir,  in  ejus  ft:  adyta  pcnetrare,  i 
et  ab  univerfalibus  inllruflum  elTe  prxccptis,  quibus  theoremata  ac  I 
probleniiila  innumera  exeogitaiidi,  eademque  demonftrandi  facilita*  ( 
compardur.  Ut  enim  piftonira  vulgus  prototypon  faepe  fxpius  / 
eiprimeudo,  quendam  pingendl  ufum,  nullam  vera  pJAorise  artiil 
quam  optica  fuggerit  feientiam  adquiiit,  ita  multi,  Ietl.it  Euclidi*  ] 
et  aliorum  geometrarum  tibri»,  corum  imitatione  fingcre  propoC-  | 
tionts  aliquas  ac  demonOrarc  folent,  ipfam  tamcn  ftrcretinimaRi  dif-  I 
ficilionim  theoremaium  ac  probleraatum  folvendi  mcthodum  prarfu* 
ignorant," — Joannis  de  la  Faille  Tlieorcmata  de  Centra  Gnvitatiu 
inpnefat.— Antwerpix,  1631.  ^' 
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his  inquiries,  although,  perhaps,  he  may  not  be  at 
the  trouble  to  ftate  them  to  himfelf  in  words ;  and  it 
would  plainly  have  faved  him  much  expence  of  time 
and  thought,  befide  enabling  him  to  condu&  his  re- 
fearches  on  a  more  regular  plan,  if  he  had  been  taught 
them  fyftematically  at  the  commencement  of  his  (Indies* 
The  more  varied,  abftrufe,  and  general  inveftigatbu 
of  the  modems,  ftand  in  need,  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree, of  the  guidance  of  philofophical  principles ;  not 
only  for  enabling  us  to  condu6l,  with  (kill,  our  partis 
cular  refearches,  but  for  dire&ing  us  to  the  different 
methods  of  reafoning,  to  which  we  ought  to  have  re- 
courfe  on  different  occafions.  A  colledion  of  fuch 
rules  would  form,  what  might  be  called  with  pro- 
priety, the  logic  of  mathematics ;  and  would  probably 
contribute  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  all  thofe 
branches  of  knowledge,  to  which  mathematical  learn- 
ing is  fubfervient. 

The  obfervations  which  have  been  now  made,  on 
the  importance  of  method  in  condu6ling  phyflcal  and 
mathematical  refearches,  particularly  thofe  which  re- 
late  to  the  lad  of  thefe  fubjeds,  will  not  apply  literally 
to  our  inquiries  in  metap^yfics,  morals,  or  politics  ; 
becaufe,  in  thefe  fciences,  our  reafonings  always  con- 
fift  of  a  comparatively  fmall  number  of  intermediate 
fteps  ;  and  the  obftacles  which  retard  our  progrefs,  do 
not,  as  in  mathematics,  arife  from  the  difficulty  of 
6nding  media  of  comparifon  among  our  ideas.  Not, 
that  thefe  obftacles  are  lefs  real,  or  more  eadly  fur- 
mounted  :  on  the  contrary,  it  feems  to  require  a  ftill 
rarer  combination  of  talents  to  furmount  them ;  for 
how  fmall   is  the  number  of  individuals,  v9ho  are 

qualified 
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qualilied  to  think  judly  on  methaphyGcal,  moral,  or 
political  fubjeds ;  in  comparifon  of  thofe,  who  may 
be  trained  by  praflice  to  follow  the  longed  procefles 
of  mathematical  reafoning.  From  what  thefe  obftacles 
arife,  I  (hall  not  inquire  particularly  at  prefent.  Some 
of  the  more  important  of  them  may  be  referred  to  the 
imperfections  of  languajre  ;  to  the  difficulty  of  annex- 
ing precife  and  fteady  ideas  to  our  words ;  10  the  dif. 
ficulry,  in  fome  cafes,  of  conceiving  ihe  fubjefts  of 
our  reafoning ;  and,  in  others,  of  difcovering,  and 
keeping  in  view,  all  the  various  circumftances  upon 
which  our  judgment  ought  to  proceed  ;  and  above  all, 
to  the  prejudices  which  early  impreflions  and  aflbcia- 
tions  create,  to  warp  our  opinions. — To  illullrate 
thefe  fources  of  error,  in  the  different  fciences  which 
are  liable  to  be  aiFefled  by  them,  and  to  point  out  the 
moft  cffc£lual  means  for  guarding  againlt  them,  would 
form  another  very  interefting  article,  in  a  philofophical 
fyftcra  of  logic. 

The  method  of  communicating  to  others,  the  prin- 
ciples  of  the  diSisrent  fciences,  has  been  as  much  ne- 
glected by  the  writers  on  lugic,  as  the  rules  of  invefli- 
gation  and  difcovery ;  and  yet,  there  is  certainly  no 
undertaking  whatever,  in  which  their  aflillance  is  more 
iadifpenfably  requifite.  The  firit  principles  of  all  the 
fciences  are  intimately  conneSed  with  the  philofophy 
of  the  human  mind  ;  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  lo- 
gician, to  Hate  thefe  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  lay  a 
folid  foundation  for  the  fu peril  rudures  which  others 
are  to  rear. — It  is  in  Hating  fuch  principles,  according, 
ly,  that  elementary  writers  are  chietiy  apt  to  faiL 
How  unfatislaftory,  for  exaniple,  are  the  introductory 
chapters 
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chapters  in  moil:  fyftems  of  natural  philofophy ;  not  in 
confequence  of  any  dtkGt  of  phyflcal  or  of  mathema- 
tical knowledge  in  their  authors,  but  in  confequence 
of  a  want  of  attention  to  the  laws  of  human  thought; 
and  to  the  general  rules  of  juft  reafoning !  The  fame 
remark  may  be  extended  to  the  form,  in  which  the 
elementary  principles  of  many  of  the  other  fciences  are 
commonly  exhibited ;  and^  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  this 
want  of  order,  aniong  the*  firft  ideas  which  they  pre- 
fent  to  the  mind,  is  a  more  powerful  obftacle  to  the 
prpgrefs  of  knowledge,  than  is  generally  imagined. 

I  fliall  only  obferre  farther,  with  refpe£):  to  the  uti* 
lity  of  the  philofophy  of  mind,  that  as  there  are  fome 
arts,  id  which  we  not  only  employ  the  intelledual  fa^ 
collies  as  inftruments,  but  operate  on  the  mind  as  a 
fubjed ;  fo,  to  thofe  individuals  who  aim  at  excellence 
in  fuch  purfuits,  the  ftiidies  I  have  now  been  recom^ 
mending  are,  in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  ihtereiHng 
and  important*  In  poetry,  in  painting,  in  eloquence, 
and  in  all  the  other  fine  arts,  our  fuccefs  depends  on 
the  (kill  with  which  we  are  able  to  adapt  the  efforts  of 
our  genius  to  the  human  frame ;  and  it  is  only  on  a 
philofophical  analyds  of  the  mind,  that  a  folid  founda- 
tion can  be  laid  for  their  farther  improvement.  Man, 
too,  is  the  fubjed  on  which  the  pra£Ucal  moralift  and 
the  enlightened  ftatefman  have  to  operate.  Of  the 
former,  it  is  the  profefled  objeft  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  individuals  to  their  own  bed  intereft  :  and  to 
allure  them  to  virtue  and  happinefs,  by  every  con- 
fideration  that  can  influence  the  underflanding,  the 
imagination,  or  the  heart.  To  the  latter  is  affigned 
the  fublinser  office  of  feconding  the  benevolent  inten- 
tions 
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tions  of  Providence  in  the  adminiflration  of  human  af- 
fairs ;  to  diffufe  as  widely  and  equally  as  poflible, 
among  his  fellow-cidzens,  the  advantages  of  the  fecial 
union;  and,  by  a  careful  ftudy  of  the  conltitution  of 
man,  and  of  the  circumflances  in  which  he  is  placed, 
to  modify  the  political  order,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
may  allow  free  fcope  and  operation  to  thofe  principles 
of  intelleftual  and  moral  improvement,  which  nature 
has  implanted  in  our  fpecies. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  I  am  very  fenfible,  that  the  uu- 
lity  of  fyftematical  rules  has  been  called  in  quefUon  by 
philofophers  of  note  ;  and   that  many  plaufible  argu- 
ments  in  fupport  of  their  opinion,  may  be  derived 
from  the  fmall  number  of  individuals  who  have  been 
regularly  trained  to  eminence  in  the  arts,  in  compari- 
fon    of  thofe    who  have  been  guided  merely  by  un- 
tutored genius,  and  the  example  of  their  predeceflbrs. 
I  know,  too,  (hat  it  may  be  urged  with  truth,  that 
rules  have,  in  fome  cafes,  done  more  harm  than  good  ; 
and  have  mifled,  inftead  of  direfting,  the  natural  ex- 
ertions of  the  mind.     But,  in  all  fuch  inftances,  in 
which  philofophical  principles  have  failed  in  producing    ' 
their  intended  effed,  1  will  venture  to  aflert,  that  they  i' 
have  done  fo,  either  in  confequence  of  errors,  which  I 
were  accidentally  blended  with  them ;  or,  in  confe-  ^ 
quence  of  their  poffeffing  only  that  flight  and  partial  I 
influence  over  the  genius,  which  enabled  them  to  de- 
range its  previoufly  acquired  habits  ;  without  regulat- 
ing  its  operations,   upon    a   fyftematical  plan,  withj 
fleadinefs  and  efficacy.     In  all  the  arts  of  life,  whether 
trifling  or  important,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  Ikill, 
which  may  be  attained  by  our  untutored  ppwersji  uded 
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by  imitation  ;  and  this  (kill,  inftead  of  being  perfe^d 
by  rules,  may,  by  means  o(  them,  be  diminiihed  or 
deftroyed,  if  thefe  rules  are  partially  and  imperfedly 
apprehended  ;  or  even  if  they  are  not  fo  familiarized 
to  the  underftanding,  as  to  influence  its  exertions  uni- 
formly and  habitually.  In  the  cafe  of  a  muHcal  per- 
former, who  has  learnt  his  art  merely  by  the  ear, 
tlie  firft  effefts  of  fyftematical  inftruQion  are,  I  believe, 
always  unfavourable.  The  effed  is  the  fame,  of  the 
rules  of  elocution,  when  firft  communicated  to  one 
who  has  attained,  by  his  natural  tafle  and  good  fenfe, 
a  tolerable  propriety  in  the  art  of  reading.  But  it  does 
not  follow  from  this,  that,  in  either  of  thefe  arts,  rules 
are  ufelefs.  It  only  follows,  that,  in  order  to  unite  eafe 
and  grace  with  corre£hiefs,  and  to  preferve  the  felicities 
of  ori^nal  genius,  amidft  thofe  reftraints  which  may 
give  them,  an  ufefiil  diredion,  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
acquifitions  of  education  fbould,  by  long  and  early 
habits,  be  rendered,  in  fome  meafure^  a  fecond  nature. 
The  fame  obfervations  will  be  found  to  apply, 
with  very  flight  alterations,  to  arts  of  more  ferious  im- 
portance.—hi  the  art  of  legiflation,  for  example,  there 
is  a  certain  degree  of  fkill,  which  may  be  acquired 
merely  from  the  routine  of  bufinefs ;  and  when  once 
a  politician  has  been  formed,  in  this  manner,  among 
the  details  of  office,  a  partial  fludy  of  general  prin-* 
ciples  will  be  much  more  likely  to  lead  him  aftray, 
than  to  enlighten  his  condud.  But  there  is  neverthe- 
lefs  a  fcience  of  legiflation,  which  the  details  of  office, 
and  the  intrigues  of  popular  aflemblies,  will  never 
communicate;  a  fcience,  of  which  the  principles  muft 
be  fought  for  in  the  conftitudon  of  buman  nature,  and 

in 
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in  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the  courfe  of  hu- 
man affairs ;  and  which,  if  ever,  in  confequence  of 
the  progreTs  of  reafon,  philofophy  ihould  be  enabled 
to  affume  that  afcendant  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  which  has  hitherto  been  maintained  by  acci- 
dent, combined  with  the  pafiions  and  caprices  of  a 
{ew  leading  individuals,  may,  perhaps,  produce  more 
perfed  and  happy  forms  of  fociety,  than  have  yet  been 
realized  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  .'  '  ' 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out,  and  illuflratc, 
a  few  of  the  nioft  important  purpofes  to  which  the 
philofophy  of  the  human  mind  is  fubfervient.  It  will 
not,  however,  I  flatter  myfclf,  be  fuppofed  by  any  of 
my  readers,  that  I  mean  to  attempt  a  fyllematical 
■work,  on  all,  or  any  of  the  fubjefts  I  have  now  men- 
tioned ;  the  moft  limited  of  which,  would  furniOi 
matter  for  many  volumes.  What  I  have  aimed  at, 
has  been,  to  give,  in  the  firft  place,  as  diftinft  and 
complete  an  analylis  as  [could,  of  the  principles,  both 
intelle£tual  and  aftive,  of  our  nature ;  and,  in  the 
fecond  place,  to  illuflrate,  as  I  proceed,  the  applica- 
tion of  thefe  general  laws  of  the  human  conftitution, 
lo  the  different  claffes  of  phenomena  which  refult  from 
them.  In  the  feleflion  of  thefe  phenomena,  although 
I  have  fometimes  been  guided  chiefly  by  the  curiofity 
of  the  moment,  or  the  accidental  courfe  of  my  own 
Audies  ;  yet,  I  have  had  it  in  view,  to  vary,  as  far  as 
poQible,  the  nature  of  my  fpeculations,  in  order  to 
fliow  how  numerous  and  difl^erent  the  applications  are, 
of  which  this  philofophy  is  fufceptible.  It  will  not, 
therefore,  I  hope,  be  objected  to  me,  that  1  have  been 
i        gui^'y  of  a  blameable  violation  of  unity  in  the  plan  of 
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my  work,  till  it  be  confidered  how  far  fuch  a  violation 
was  ufefiil  for  accomplifliing  the  purpofes  for  which  I 
write.  One  fpecies  of  unity,  I  am  willing  to  believe, 
an  attentive  reader  will  be  able  to  trace  in  it :  I  mean, 
that  uniformity  of  thought  and  defign,  ^^  which'*  (as 
Butler  well  remarks,)  **  we  may  always  exped  to 
^  meet  with  in  the  compoiitions  of  the  fame  author, 
**  when  he  writes  with  fimplicity*  and  in  earned/* 
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CHAPTER    FIRST. 
Of  the  Powers  of  External  Perception. 


SECTION    I. 

Of  the  Jheoriis  which  have  heen  formed  by  PlnUfophers,  to  em^ 
plain  the  Manner  in  which  the  Mind  perceives  external 
OhfeBs. 

AMONG  the  various  phenomena  which  the  hu- 
man mind  prefents  to  dtir  view»  there  is  none 
more  calculated  to  excite  our  curiofity  and  our  won- 
der,  than  the  communication  which  is  carried  on  be- 
tween the  fentient,  thinking,  and  a^ve  principle 
within  us,  and  the  material  obje&s  "srith  which  we 
are  funrounded.  How  little  foever  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind may  be  difpofed  to  attend  to  fuch  inquiries, 

there 
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there  is  fcarcely  a  perfon  to  be  found,  who  has  not 
eccafionally  turned  his  thoughts  to  that  myfteripus 
influence,  which  the  will  poifefles  over  the  members 
of  the  body;  and  to  thofe  powers  of  perception, 
which  feem  to  inform  us,  by  a  fort  of  infpiration,  of 
the  various  changes  which  take  place  in  the  external 
univerfe.  Of  thofe  who  receive  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  there  are  perhaps  few,  who  pafs  ^e 
period  of  childhood,  without  feeling  their  curiofity 
excited  by  this  incomprehenfible  communication  be- 
tween mind  and  matter.  For  my  own  part,  at  leaft, 
I  cannot  recoiled  the  date  of  my  earlieft  fpeculations 
on  the  fubjed. 

It  is  to  the  phenomena  of  perception  alon^  that  I 
am  to  confine  myfelf  in  the  following  eflay  ;  and  even 
with  refped  to  thefe,  all  that  I  propofe  is,  to  offer  a 
few  general  remarks  on  fuch  of  the  common  miftakes 
concerning  them,  as  may  be  moft  likely  to  miflead 
us  in  our  future  inquiries*  Such  of  my  readers  as 
wifli  to  confider  them  more  in  detail,  will  find  ample 
fatisfadion  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Reid. 

In  confidering  the  phenomena  of  perception,  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  attention  of  philofophers 
would  be  direded,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  the  fenfe 
of  feeing.  The  variety  of  information  and  of  enjoy* 
ment  we  receive  by  it ;  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
information  and  enjoyment  are  conveyed  to  us  ;  and 
above  all,  the  intercourfe  it  enables  us  to  maintain, 
with  the  more  diftant  part  of  the  univerfe,  cannot  fail 
to  give  it,  even  in  the  apprehenfibn  of  the  moft  care- 
lefs  obferver,  a  pre-eminence  over  all  our  other  per- 
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ccptive  ficulties.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  various  theo. 
ries,  which  have  been  formed  to  explain  the  opera- 
tions of  our  fenfes,  have  a  more  immediate  reference 
to  that  of  feeing ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
metaphyfical  language,  concerning  perception  in  ge- 
□eral,  appears  evidently,  from  its  etymology,  to  have 
been  fuggefled  by  the  phenomena  of  vifion.  Even  — 
when  applied  to  this  fenfe,  indeed,  it  can  at  moft 
amufe  the  fancy,  without  conveying  any  precife  know, 
ledge ;  but,  when  applied  to  ihe  other  fenfes,  it  is  al- 
_  together  abfurd  and  unintelligible. 

I  It  would  be  tedious  and  ufelefs,  to  conHder  parti< 
brly,  the  different  hypothefes  which  have  been  ad- 
'  vanced  upon  this  fubjeft.     To  all  of  them,  I  appre- 
hend, the  two  following  remarks  will  be  found  appli- 
cable :  Firft,  that,  in  the  formation  of  them,    their 
authors  have  been  influenced  by  fome  general  max- 
ims of  philofophifmg,  borrowed  from  pbyfics ;  and, 
fecondly,  that  they  have  been  influenced  by  an  indif- 
tinft,  but   deep-rooted,  convidton,  of  the  immateri- 
ality of  the  foul  ;  which,  although  not  precife  enough 
to  point  out  to  them  the  abfurdity  of  attempting  to 
illuftrate  its  operations  by  the  analogy  of  matter,  was  / 
yet  fufficiently  ftrong,  to  induce  them  to  keep  the  ab-  ' 
furdity  of  their  theories  as  far  as  poffible  out  of  view,  I 
by  allufions  to  thofe  phyfical  fads,  in  which  the  dif-  I 
tindive  properties  of  matter  are  the  leafl  grofsly  and  | 
palpably  expofed  to  our  obfervation.     To  the  former 
of  thefe  circumftances,  is  to  be  afcribed,  the  general 
principle,  upon  which  all  the  known  theories  of  per- 
ception proceed  ;  that,  in  order  to  explain  the  inter- 
courfe  between  the  mind  and  didant  objeds,  it  is  ne- 
~  F  ceflary 
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ceffary  to  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  fomething  mter- 
mediate,  by  which  its  perceptions  are  produced ;  to 
the  latter,  the  various  metaphorical  expreflions  of 
ideas^  fpecies^  forms^  Jhadowsj  phaniafms^  images  ; 
which,  while  they  amufed  the  fancy  with  fome  re- 
mote analogies  to  the  objedls  of  our  fenfes,  did  not 
dircdlly  revolt  our  reafon,  by  prefenting  to  us  any  of 
the  tangible  qualities  of  body. 

**  It  was  the  doftrine  of  Aristotle,  (fays  Dr. 
<^  Re  id),  that  as  our  fenfes  cannot  receive  externa) 
**  material  objefts  themfelves,  they  receive  their  fpe- 
"  cies ;  that  is,  their  images  or  forms,  without  the 
*•  matter ;  as  wax  receives  the  form  of  the  feal,  with- 
**  out  any  of  the  matter  of  it.  Thefe  images  or  forms, 
**  impreiled  upon  the  fenfes,  are  c^Wtdi  fenftble /pedes  ; 
^  and  are  the  objefts  only  of  the  fenfitive  part  of 
*•  the  mind  t  but  by  various,  internal  powers,  they 
*'  are  retained,  refined,  and  fpiritualized,  fo  as  to  be- 
*'  come  objefts  of  memory  and  imagination ;  and, 
**  at  laft,  of 'pure  intelleftion.     When  they  are  ob. 

je£ts  of  memory  and  of  imagination,  they  get  the 

name  oiphantafms.  When,  by  farther  refinement, 
**  and  being  ftripped  of  their  particularities,  they  be- 
*•  come  objeds  of  fcience,  they  are  called  intelligible 
^^  /pedes  :  fo  that  every  immediate  objeft,  whether  of 
**  fenfe,  of  memory,  of  imagination,  or  of  reafoning, 
**  mud  be  fome  phantafm,  or  fpecies,  in  the  mind 
«*  itfelf. 

**  The  followers  of  Ariftotle,  efpecially  the  fchool- 
•«  men,  made  great  additions  to  this  theory ;  which 
**  the  author  himfelf  mentions  very  briefly,  and  with 
"  an  appearance  of  rcfervc.    They  entered  into  large 

**  difqui- 
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difquifitions  with  regard  to  the  feniible  fpecies, 
what  kind  of  things  they  are  ;  how  they  are  fent 
forth  by  the  obje£t,  and  enter  by  the  organs  of  the 
fenfes;  how  they  are  preferved,  and  refined  by 
various  agents,  called  internal  fenfes,  concerning 
the  number  and  offices  of  which  they  had  many 
*•  controverfies  *.*' 

The  Platonifts,  too,  although  they  denied  the  great 
do&rine  of  the  Peripatetics,  that  all    the  objeds  of 
human  underftanding  enter  at  firft  by  the  fenfes; 
and  maintained,  that  there  exift  eternal  and  immu* 
table  ideas,  which  were  prior  to  the  obje£ts  of  fenfe, 
and  about  which  all  fcience  was  employed  ;  yet  ap* 
pear  to  have  agreed  with  them  in  their  notions  con- 
cerning the  mode  in  which  external  o^jefts  are  per- 
ceived.   This,  Dr.  Reid  infers,  partly  from  the  filence 
of  Ariftotle  about  any  difference  between  himfelf  and 
his  mailer  upon  this  point ;  and  partly  from  a  paflage 
in  the  feventh  book  of  Plato's  Republic  ;  in  which  he 
compares  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  perception,  to 
that  of  a  perfon  in  a  cave,  who  fees  not  external  ob- 
jeds  themfelve^,  but  only  their  (hadows  f. 

**  Two  thoufand  years  after  Plato,  (continues  Dr. 
**  Reid,)  Mr.  Locke,  who  ftudied  the  operations  of 
**  the  human  mind  fo  much,  and  with  fo  great  fuc- 
**  cefs,  reprefents  our  manner  of  perceiving  external 
*^  objeds,  by  a  fimilitude  very  much  refembiing  that 
«*  of  the  cave. — "  Methinks,"  fays  he,  *'  the  under. 
**  derftanding  is  not  much  unlike  a  clofet,  wholly  fliut 

*  EfTays  on  the  Intelledual  Powers  of  Man,  p.  25. 
t  Ibid.  p.  99. 
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"  from  light,  with  only  fome  little  opening  left,  to 
^^  let  in  external  vifible  refemblances  or  ideas  of  things 
<<  without.  Would  the  pidures  coming  into  fuch  a 
*'  dark  room  but  ftay  there,  and  lie  fo  orderly  as  to 
"  *Mo  be  found  upon  occafion,  it  would  very  much  re- 
^^  femble  the  underftanding  of  a  man,  in  reference 
**  to  all  objefts  of  fight,  and  the  ideas  of  them  *." 

^^  Plato's  fubterranean  cave,  and  Mr.  Locke's  dark 
^^  clofet,  may  be  applied  with  eafe  to  all  the  fyftems 
•*  of  perceptions  that  have  been  invented :  for  they 
*'  all  fuppofe,  that  we  perceive  not  external  objects 
^  immediately ;  and  that  the  immediate  objects  of 
*•  perception,  are  only  certain  ihadows  of  the  external 
-**  objeds.  Thofe  (hadows,  or  images,  which  we  im- 
**  mediately  perceive,  were  by  the  ancients  called  ffe- 
**  r/>x,  firms^  pbantafms.  Since  the  time  of  Des 
*•  Cartes,  they  have  commonly  been  called  ideas  t ; 
•*  and  by  Mr.  Hnme,  impreffions.  But  all  philofo- 
••  pbers,  from  Plato  to  Mr,  Hume,  agree  in  this, 
*•  that  we  do  not  perceive  external  objefts  imme- 
diately ;  and  that  the  immediate  objed  of  percep- 
tion hiuft  be  fome  image  prefent  to  the  mind.'*  On 
the  whole,  Dr.  Reid  remarka,  «  that  in  their  fepti- 
•*  ments  concerning  perception,  there  appears  an  uni- 
"  formity,  which  rarely  occurs  upon  fubje6ts  of  fo 
*•  abftrufe  a  nature  J." 

The  very  fliort  and  imperfeft  view  we  have  now 
taken,  of  the  common  theories  of  perception,  is  al- 
moft  fufEcient,  without  any  commentary,  to  eftablilh 

•  Locke  on  Human  Underftanding,  book  ii.  chap.  1 1 .  §  17. 
t  See  Note  [B].  \  Reid,  p.  1 16,  1 17. 
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the  truth  of  the  two  general  obfervations  formerly 
made ;  for  diey  all  evidently  proceed  on  a  fuppofi- 
tion,  fuggefted  by  the  phenomena  of  phyfics,  that 
there  muft  of  neceffity  exift  fome  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  obje£ls  of  perception  and  the 
percipient  mind ;  and  they  all  indicate  a  fecret  con- 
viction in  their  authors,  of  the  efifential  diftin£tion  be- 
tween mind  and  matter;  which^  although  not  ren- 
dered, by  reflection,  fufficiently  precife  and  fatisfac- 
tory,  to  (hew  them  the  abfurdity  of  attempting  to 
explain  the  mode  of  their  communication ;  had  yet 
fuch  a  degree,  of  influence  on  their  fpeculations,  as 
to  induce  them  to  exhibit  their  fuppofed  medium 
under  as  myfterious  and  ambiguous  a  form  as  pofii^ 
ble,  in  order  that  it  might  remain  doubtful,  to  which 
of  the  two  predicaments,  of  body  or  mind,  they  meant 
that  it  fliould  be  referred.  By  refining  away  the 
grofler  qualities  of  matter ;  and  by  allufions  to  fome 
of  the  mod  aerial  and  magical  appearances  it  aflumes, 
they  endeavoured,  as  it  were,  to  fpiritualize  the  nature  t/^l.t.. 
of  their  medium ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  all  their  ^a  ^ 
language  concerning  it,  implied  fuch  a  reference  to 
matter,  as  was  neceflary  for  fumifliing  a  plaufible 
foundation,  for  applying  to  it  the  received  maxims  of 
natural  philofophy. 

Another  obfervation,  too,  which  was  formerly 
hinted  at,  is  confirmed  by  the  fame  biftorical  review } 
Uat,  in  the  order  of  inquiry,  the  phenomena  of  vi* 
fion  had  firft  engaged  the  attention  of  philofophers ; 
and  had  fuggefted  to  them  the  greater  part  of  thdr 
language,  with  refpe^  to  perception  in  general ;  and 
that,  in  confequence  of  this  circumftance,  the  com- 
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mon  modes  of  expreffion  on  the  fubjeft^  unphilofo- 
phical  and  fanciful  at  bed,  even  when  applied  to  the 
fenfe  of  feeing,  are,  in  the  cafe  of  all  the  other  fenfes, 
obviouilv  unintelligible  and  lelf-contradidory.-— '*  As 
••  to  objefts  of  fight,"  fays  Dr.  Reid,  "  I  underftand 
*'  what  is  meant  by  an  image  of  their  figure  in  the 
*^  brain :  but  how  (hall  we  conceive  an  image  of 
^^  their  colour,  where  there  is  abfolute  darknefs  ? 
^^  And,  as  to  all  other  objeds  of  fenfe,  except  figure 
**  and  colour,  I  am  unable  to  conceive  what  is  meant 
<*  by  an  image  of  them.  Let  any  man  fay,  what  he. 
**  means  by  an  image  of  heat  and  cold,  an  image  of 
*^  hardnefs  or  foftnefs,  an  image  of  found,  or  fmell, 
^*  or  taile.  The  word  hwgey  when  applied  to  thefe 
**  objeds  of  fenfe,  has  abfolutely  no  meaning." — 
This  palpable  imperfedion  in  the  ideal  theory,  has 
plainly  taken  rife  from  the  natural  order  in  which  the 
phenomena  of  perception  prefent  themfdves  to  the 
cuiiofity. 

The  mifiakeS)  which  have  been  fo  long  current  in 
the  world,  about  this  part  of  the  human  conftitution, 
will,  1  hope,  juftify  me  for  profecuting  the  fubjed  a 
little  farther ;  in  panicular,  for  illuftrating,  ac  fome 
length,  the  firft  of  the  two  general  remarks  already 
referred  to.  Tlus  fpeculation  I  enter  upon  the  more 
willingly,  that  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  ftating 
fon;e  imponant  principles  with  refpcd  to  the  objed* 
and  the  Iin:i'»,  I'f  ph  i  fophical  inquiry  ;  to  which  I 
flail  tiequcn.iy  LjLve  occafion  to  refer,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  iuUowing  difquifiiioas* 
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SECTION    II. 

Of  certain  natural  Prejudices  ^  which  feem  to  have  given  rife 
to  the  common  Theories  <f  Perception, 

IT  feems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  among 
philofophers^  that  there  is  no  inftance  in  which 
we  are  able  to  perceive  a  neceffary  connexion  be- 
tween two  AicceiEve  events ;  or  to  comprehend  in 
what  manner  the  one  proceeds  from  the  other,  as  its 
caufe.  From  experience,  indeed,  we  learn,  that  there 
are  many  events,  which  are  conftantly  conjoined,  fo 
that  the  one  invariably  follows  the  other :  but  it  is 
poffible,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  that 
this  connexion,  though  a  conftant  one,  as  far  as  our 
obfervation  has  reached,  may  not  be  a  neceffary  con- 
nexion ;  nay,  it  is  poffible,  that  there  may  be  no  ne- 
ceffary connexions  among  any  of  the  phenomena  we 
fee :  and,  if  there  are  any  fuch  connexions  exifling, 
we  may  reft  aflured  that  we  (hall  never  be  able  to  dif- 
cover  them  *. 

I  (hall  endeavour  to  (hew,  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  that  the  dodrine  I  have  now  ftated  does  not 
lead  to  thefe  fceptical  conclufions,  concerning  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a  Firft  Caufe,  which  an  author  of  great 
ingenuity  has  attempted  to  deduce  from  it — At  pre- 
fent,  it  is  fufEcient  for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that 
the  word  caufe  is  ufed,  both  by  philofophers  and  the 

♦  Sec  Note  [C]. 
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Tulgar,  in  two  fenfes,  which  are  widely  different.— 
When  it  is  faid,  that  every  change  in  nature  indicates 
the  operation  of  a  caufe,  the  word  caufe  expreffes 
fomething  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  neceffarily  con- 
nected with  the  change  ;  and  without  which  it  could 
not  have  happened.  This  may  be  called  the  meta'^ 
phyfical  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  fuch  caufes  may 
be  called  meiaphyftcal  or  efficient  caufes. — ^In  natural 
philofophy,  however,  when  we  fpeak  of  one  thing 
being  the  caufe  of  another,  all  that  we  mean  is,  that 
the  two  are  conflantly  conjoined  \  fo  that,  when  we 
fee  the  one,  we  may  expeft  the  other.  Thefe  con- 
junctions we  learn  from  experience  alone }  and  with- 
out an  acquaintance  with  them,  we  could  not  accom- 
modate our  conduct  to  the  eflablifhed  courfe  of  na- 
ture.— ^The  caufes  which  are  the  objeCls  of  our  in* 
vefligation  in  natural  philofophy,  may,  for  the  fake 
of  diftinCUon,  be  called  phyfical  caufes. 

I  am  very  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  this  dodrine, 
concerning  the  objed  of  natural  philofophy,  is  not 
altogether  agreeable  to  popular  prejudices.  When  a 
man,  unaccuftomed  to  metaphyfical  fpeculations,  is 
told,  for  the  firft  time,  that  the  fcience  of  phyfics 
gives  us  no  information  concerning  the  efficient  caufes 
of  the  phenomena  about  which  it  is  employed,  he 
feels  fome  degree  of  furprife  and  mortification.  The 
natural  bias  of  tjie  mind  is  furely  to  conceive  phyfi- 
cal events  as  fomehow  linked  fogether  ;  and  material 
fubftances,  as  poifeffed  of  certain  powers  and  virtues 
which  fit  them  to  produce  particular  effefts.  Tba^ 
we  have  no]  reafon  to  believe  this  to  be  the  cafe,  has 
been  (hewn  in    a  very   particular   manner  by  Mr. 

Hume, 
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Hume^  and  by  other  writers ;  and  muft,  indeed,  ap* 
pear  evident  to  every  perfon,  on  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion. It  is  a  curious  queftion,  what  gives  rife  to  the 
prejudice  ? 

In  ftating  the  argument  for  the  exiftence  of  the 
Deity,  feveral    modem    philofophers  have   been  at 
pains  to  illuftrate  that  law  of  our  nature,  which  leads 
us  to  refer  every  change  we  perceive  in  the  univerfe, 
to  the  operadon  of  an  efficient  caufe  *. — ^This  refer- 
ence  is  not  the  refult  of  reafoning,  but  neceflarily 
accompanies  the  perceprion,  fo  as  to  render  it  impof- 
fible  for  us  to  fee  the  change,  without  feeling  a  con- 
viction of  the  operation  of  fome  caufe  by  which  it 
was  produced ;  much  in  the  fame  manner  in  which 
we  find  it  to  be  impoflible  to  conceive  a  fenfation, 
without  being  imprefied  with  a  belief  of  the  exiftence 
ofa  fentientbeing.     Hence,  I  apprehend,  it  is,  that 
when  we  fee  two  events  conftantly  conjoined,  we  are 
led  to  afibdate  the  idea  of  caufation,  or  efficiency, 
with  the  former,  and  to  refer  to  it  that  power  or 
energy  by  which  the  change  was  produced  ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  aflbciation,  we  come   to  confider 
philofophy  as  the  knowledge  of  efficient  caufes ;  and 
lofe  fight  of  the  operation  of  mind,  in  producing  the  ^  ^  .^., 
phenomena  of  nature.-^lt  is  by  an  aiTociation  fome« 
what  fimilar,  that  weconne£t  our  fenfations  of  colour, 
with  the  primary  qualities  of  body.     A  moment's  re. 
fledion  muft  fatisiy  any  one,  that  the  fenfation  of  co- 
lour can  only  refide  in  a  mind  ;  and  yet  our  natural 
bias  is  furely  to  connect  colour  with  extenfion  and 

•  See,  in  particular,  Dr.   Reid's  Effays  on  the  Intellc£lual 
Powers  of  Man. 

4  figure, 
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very  obvious  to  every  perfon  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
refled  on  the  fubje£t ;  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  it  has 
mifled  the  greater  part  of  philofophers  ;  and  has  had  a 
furprinng  influence  on  the  fyftems,  which  they  have 
formed  in  very  different  departments  of  fcience. 

A  few  remarks,  on  fome  of  the  miftaken  conciu- 
fions,  to  which  the  vulgar  notions  concerning  the  con- 
nexions among  phyfical  events  have  given  rife,  in  na- 
tural philofophy,  will  illuftrate  clearly  the  origin  of 
the  common  theories  of  perception ;  and  will,  at 
the  fame  time,  fatisfy  the  reader,  with  refped  to  the 
train  of  thought  which  fuggefted  the  foregoing  ob* 
fervations. 

The  maxim,  that  nothing  can  ad  but  where  it  ist 
and  when  it  is,  has  always  been  admitted,  with  re- 
fyt&  to  metaphylical  or  efficient  caufes.     *'  What- 
**  ever  objefts,**  fays  Mr.  Hume,  "  are  confidered  as 
^*  caufes  or  effeds,  are  contiguous ;  and  nothing  can 
*^  operate  in  a  time  or  place,  which  is  ever  fo  little 
"  removed  from  thofe  of  its  exiftence.**     ''  We  may 
therefore  (he  adds)  confider  the  relation  of  conti- 
guity as  effential   to  that  of  caufation/' — But  al- 
though this  maxim  ihould  be  admitted,  with  refped 
to  caufes  which  are  efficient,  and  which,  as  fuch,  are 
neceilarily  conneded  with  their  effeds,  there  is  furely 
no  good  reafon  for  extending  it  to  phyfical  caufes,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  but  that  they  are  the  con- 
ftant  forerunners  and  (igns  of  certain  natural  events. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  improper,  according  to  this  doc- 
trine, to  retain  the  exprtffions,  caufe  and  effedy  in  na- 
tural philofophy  ;  but,  as  long  as  the  prefent  language 
upon  the  fubjed  continues  in  ufe,  the  propriety  of  its 

appli- 
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s^plication,  in  any  particular  inftance,  docs  not  de» 
pend  on  the  continuity  of  the  vwo  events  in  placeor 
time,  but  folely  on  this  queftion,  whether  the  one 
event  be  the  conftant  and  invariable  forerunner  of  the 
other,  fo  that  it  may  be  coniidered  as  its  infallible 
fign? — ^Notwlthftanding,  however,  the  evidence  of 
this  conclufion,  philofophers  have  in  general  pro* 
ceeded  upon  a  contrary  fuppofition ;  and  have  dirco* 
Tered  an  unwillingnefs,  even  in  phyfics,  to  call  one 
event  the  caufe  of  another,  if  the  fmalleft  interval  oi 
fpace  or  time  exifled  between  them.  In  the  cafe*  of 
motion,  communicated  by  impulfe,  they  have  no  fcru- 
ple  to  ^all  the  impulfe  the  caufe  of  the  motion ;  but 
they  will  not  admit  that  one  body  can  be  the  caufe  of 
motion  in  another,  placed  at  a  difbince  from  it,  un- 
lefs  a  connexion  is  carried  on  between  them,  by  means 
of  fome  intervening  medium. 

It  is  unneceflary  for  me,  after  what  has  already  been 
faid,  to  employ  any  arguments  to  prove,  that  the  com- 
munication of  motion  by  impulfe,  is  as  unaccountable 
as  any  other  phenomenon  in  nature.  Thofe  philo- 
fophers who  have  attended  at  all  to  the  fubje£t,  even 
they  who  have  been  the  leaft  fceptical  with  refpeft  to 
eaufe  and  effect,  and  who  have  admitted  a  necelTary 
connexion  among  phyfical  events,  have  been  forced 
to  acknowledge,  ihat  they  could  not  difcover  any 
neceffary  connexion  between  impulfe  and  motion. 
Hence,  fome  of  them  have  been  led  to  conclude, 
that  the  impulfe  only  roufes  the  aftivity  of  the  body, 
and  that  the  fubfequent  motion  is  the  effeft  of  this 
adivity,  conftantly  exerted.  **  Motion,**  fays  one 
^writer,  "  is  aflion ;  and  a  continued  motion  implies  a 

"  conti- 
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"  continued  action."  "  The  impulfe  is  only  the  caufe 
**  of  the  beginning  of  die  motion:  its  continuance  muft 
*'  be  the  eft'efl  of  fome  other  caufc,  which  continues 
*'  ro  aft  as  long  as  the  body  continues  to  move." — 
The  attempt  which  another  writer  of  great  learning 
has  made,  to  revive  the  ancient  theory  of  inind,  has 
arifen  from  a  fimilar  view  of  the  fubjed  before  us. 
He  could  difcover  no  necelTary  connexion  between  im- 
pulfe and  motion  j  and  concluded,  that  the  impulfe 
was  only  the  oecajion  of  the  motion,  the  beginning  ■ 
and  continuance  of  which  he  afcribed  to  the  conti-  ,  , 
nued  agency  of  the  mind  with  which  the  body  is 
animated. 

Ahhough,  however,  it  be  obvious,  on  a  moment's 
confideraiion,  that  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  con- 
nexion between  impulfe  and  motion,  as  of  the  con- 
nexion between  fire  and  any  of  the  effefts  we  fee  it 
produce,  philofophers,  in  every  age,  feem  to  have  con- 
fidered  the  produdion  of  motion  by  impulfe,  as  aU 
moft  the  only  phyfical  faft  which  flood  in  need  of  no 
explanation.  When  we  fee  one  body  allrafl  another 
at  a  diflance,  our  curiofity  is  roufed,  and  we  inquire 
how  the  connexion  is  carried  on  between  them.  But 
when  we  fee  a  body  begin  to  move  in  confequence  of 
an  impulfe  which  another  has  given  it,  we  inquire  no 
farther  :  on  the  contrary,  we  think  a  fait  fufficiently 
accounted  for,  if  it  can  be  (hewn  to  be  a  cafe  of  im- 
pulfe. This  difUnftion,  between  motion  produced 
by  Impulfe,  and  the  other  phenomena  of  nature,  we 
are  led,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  make,  by  confound- 
ing together  efficient  and  phyfical  caufes ;  and  by  ap- 
olyiog  to  the  latter,  maxims  which  have  properly  a  re- 
ference 


I 
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f  ference  only  to  the  former.— Another  circumftancet 
likewife,  has  probably  confiderable  influence:  that, 
as  it  is  by  means  of  impulfe  alone,  that  we  ourfelves 
have  a  power  of  moving  external  objeds ;  this  fad  is 
[  more  familiar  to  us  from  our  infancy  than  any  other  ; 
I  and  ftrikes  us  as  a  b&  which  is  neceflary,  and  which 
[^  could  not  have  happened  other  wife.  Some  writers 
"^  have  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  pretend  that,  although 
the  experiment  had  never  been  made,  the  communi* 
cation  of  motion  by  impulfe,  might  have  been  pre- 
di&ed  by  reafoning  a  priori  •. 

From  the  following  paflage,   in  one  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  letters  to  Dr.  Bentley,  it  appears,  that  he 
fuppofed  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulfe,  to 
be  a  phenomenon  much  more  explicable,  than  that  a 
connexion  (hould  fubfift  between  two  bodies  placed  at 
a  diflance  from  each  other,  without  any  intervening 
medium.     "  It  is  inconceivable,**  fays  he,  '*  that  in- 
^*  animate  brute  matter  (hould,  without  the  mediation 
'*  of  fomething  elfe  which  is  not  material,   operate 
^^  upon,  and  affed  other  matter,  without  mutual  con- 
tact ;  as  it  muft  do,  if  gravitation,  in  the  fenfe  of 
Epicurus,  be  eiTential  and  inherent  in  it.     And  this 
is  one  reafon  why  I  defired  that  you  would   not 
**  afcribe  innate  gravity  to  me.     That  gravity  (hould 
"  be  innate,  inherent,  and  eflential  to  matter,  fo  that 
^^  one  body  may  a£t  on  another,  through  a  vacuum, 
"  without  the  mediation  of  any  thing  elfe,  by  and 
through  which  their  adion  and  force  may  be  con- 
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•  Sec  an  Anfwer  to  I-ord  Kaims's  Effiiy  on  Motion  ;  by  John 
Stewart,  M.  D. 
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^<  veyed  from  one  to  another^  is  to  me  fo  great  an 
^^  abfurdity,  that  I  believe  no  man  who  has,  in  phi- 
^*  lofophical  matters,  a  competent  faculty  of  thinking, 
•*  can  ever  fall  into  it." 

With  this  paflage  1  fo  far  agree,  as  to  allow  that  it 
is  impoiEble  to  conceive,  in  what  manner  one  body 
ads  on  another   at  a  diftance,    through   a  vacuum. 
But  I  cannot  admit  that  it  removes  the  difficulty  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  two  bodies   are  in  adual  contad. 
That  one  body  may  be  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  mo-    ^^  ^^^ 
tion  of  another  body  placed  at  a  diftance  from  it,  I  :,\:  "^'..^K 
do  by  no  means  aiTert ;   but  only,  that  we  have  as . 
good  reafon  to  believe  that  this  may  be  poffible,  as  to  1 
believe   that   any  one  natural  event  is  the   efficient] 
caufe  of  another. 

I  have  been  led   into   this  very  long  difquifition, 
concerning  efficient  and  phyfical  caufes,  in  order  to 
point  out  the  origin  of  the  common  theories  of  per- 
ception; all  of  which  appear  to  me,  to  have  taken 
rife  from  the  fame  prejudice,  which  I  have  already 
remarked  to  have  had  fo  extenfive  an  influence  upon 
the  fpeculations  of  natural  philofophers. 
,   That,  in  the  cafe  of  the  perception  of  diftant  ob- 
jeds,    we   are   naturally  inclined   to   fufped,  either 
fomething  to  be  omitted  from  the  objed  to  the  organ 
of  fenfe,  or  fome  medium  to  intervene  between  the 
objed  and  organ,   by  means  of  whicTi   the  former 
may  communicate  an  impulfe  to  the  latter ;  appears 
from  the  common  modes  of  expreffion  on  the  fubjed, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  all  languages.     In  our  own, 
for  example,  we  frequently  hear   the  vulgar   fpeak, 
of  light  finking  the  eye ;  not  in  confequence  of  any 

philofo- 
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philofophical  theory  they  have  been  taught,  but  of 
their  own  crude  and  undiredted  fpeculations.  Per* 
haps  there  are  few  men  among  thofe  who  have  at- 
tended  at  all  to  the  hiftory  of  their  own  thoughts^ 
who  will  not  recoiled):  the  influence  of  thefe  ideas, 
at  a  period  of  life  long  prior  to  the  date  of  their  phi- 
lofophical  ftudies.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  con- 
ceived more  fimple  and  natural  than  their  origin. 
When  an  objedt  is  placed  in  a  certain  fituation  with 
refpe£t  to  a  particular  organ  of  the  body,  a  perception 
arifes  in  the  mind :  when  the  objeft  is  removed,  the 
perception  ceafes.  *  Hence  we  are  led  to  apprehend 
fome  connexion  between  the  objeA  and  the"*  percep* 
don;  and  as  we  are  accuftomed  to  believe,  that 
matter  produces  its  effeds  by  impulfe,  we  conclude 
that  there  mud  ba  fome  material  medium  intervening 
between  the  objeft  and  organ,  by  means  of  which  the 
impulfe  is  communicated  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
-^That  this  is  really  the  cafe,  I  do  not  mean  to  dif- 
pute.  I  think,  however,  it  is  evident,  that  the  ex- 
iftence  of  fuch  a  medium  does  not  in  any  cafe  appear 
a  priori ;  and  yet  the  natural  prejudices  of  men  have 
given  rife  to  an  univerfal  belief  of  it,  long  before  they 
were  able  to  produce  any  good  arguments  in  fupport 
of  their  opinion. 

^  Turn  porro  varios  rerum  fentimus  odores. 

Nee  tamen  ad  nareis  venienteis  cernimus  unquam : 
Nec.calido8  seilus  tuimury  nee  frigora  quimus 
Ufurpare  oculisy  nee  voces  cernere  fuemus ; 
Quae  tamen  omnia  corporca  conftare  neceffe  *(l 
Matura  ;  quoniam  fenfus  impeUere  poflunt. 

LucRET.  lib.  i.  p.  299. 
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Nor  is  it  only  to  account  for  the  connexion  be. 
tween  the  objeft  and  the  organ  of  fenfe,  that  phibfo. 
phers  have  had  recourfe  to  the  theory  of  impulfe* 
They  have  imagined  that  the  impreffion  on  the  organ 
of  fenfe  is  communicated  to  the  mind,  in  a  fimilar 
manner.  As  one  body  produces  a  change  in  the  ftate 
of  another  by  impulfe,  fb  it  has  been  fuppofed,  that 
the  external  objed  produces  perception,  (which  is  a 
change  in  the  ftate  of  the  mind,)  firft,  by  fome  material 
impreffion  made  on  the  organ  of  fenfe;  and,  fecondly, 
by  fome  material  impreffion  communicated  from  the 
organ  to  the  mind  along  the  nerves  and  brain.  Thefe 
fuppoiidons,  indeed,  as  I  had  occafion  already  to  hint, 
were,  in  the  ancient  theories  of  perception,  rather 
implied  than  exprefled;  but  by  modem  philofophers, 
they  have  been  ftated  in  the  form  of  explicit  propo- 
fitions.     **  As  to  the  manner,**  fays  Mr.  Locke,  "  in 

which  bodies  produce  ideas  in  us  %  it  is  manifeftfy 

by  impulfe,  the  only  way  which  we  can  conceive 
*'  bodies  operate  in  •.**  And  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  al- 
though he  does  not  fpeak  of  an  impulfe  made  on  the 
mind,  plainly  proceeded  on  the  principle  that,  as 
matter  can  only  move  matter  by  impulfe,  fo  no  con- 
nexion could  be  carried  on  between  matter  and  mind, 
unlefs  the  mind  were  prefent  (as  he  exprefles  it)  to 
the  matter  from  which  the  laft  impreffion  is  commu- 
nicated. "  Is  not"  (fays  he)  "  the  fenforium  of 
**  animals,  the  place  where  the  fentient  fubftance  is 
^^  prefent ;  and  to  which  the  fenfible  fpecies  of  things 
•'  are  brought,  through  the  nerves  and  brain,  that 

there  they  may  be  perceived  by  the  mind  prefent 

*  EfTay  on  Hamam  Undcrftandingy  book  ii.  chap.  viu.  ^  ii. 
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**  in  time  and  place  *.**  Indeed,  if  we  take  for 
granted,  that  in  perception  the  mind  ads  upon  the 
obje£t,  or  the  objed  upon  the  mind,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  admit  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  ^^  nothing 
."  can  aft  but  where  it  is,**  we  muft,  of  necefEty, 
conclude,  either  that  objeds  are  perceived  in  a  way- 
fimilar  to  what  is  fuppofed  in  the  ideal  theory,  or 
that,  in  every  a£l  of  perception,  the  foul  quits  the 
body,  and  is  prefent  to  the  objed  perceived.  And 
accordingly,  this  alternative  is  exprefsly  ftated  by 
Malebranche ;  who  differs,  however,  from  the  writer 
laft  quoted,  in  the  choice  which  he  makes  of  his  hy- 
pothefis  ;  and  even  reds  his  proof  of  its  truth  on  the 
improbability  of  the  other  opinion.  **  I  fuppofe,** 
fays  he,  "  that  every  one  will  grant,  that  we  perceive 
**  not  external  objefts  immediately,  and  of  them- 
felves.  We  fee  the  fun,  the  flars,  and  an  infinity 
of  objcds  without  us;  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
*'  that,  upon  fuch  occafions,  the  foul  fallies  out  of  the 
"  body,  in  order  to  be  prefent  to  the  objeds  per- 
**  ceived.  She  fees  them  not  therefore  by  themfelves; 
'^  and  the  immediate  objed  of  the  mind  is  not  the 
^^  thing  perceived,  but  fomething  which  is  intimately 
^^  united  to  the  foul ;  and  it  is  that  which  I  call  an 
**  idea :  fo  that  by  the  word  idea,  I  underftand  no- 
**  thing  elfe  here  but  that  which   is  neareft   to  the 

*'  mind  when  we  perceive  any  objed. It  ought  to 

be  carefully  obferved,  that,  in  order  to  the  mind*$ 
perceiving  any  objefl,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that 
the  idea  of  that  objed  be  actually  prefent  to  it.    Of 

*  Ant.  Met.  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 
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"  this  It  is  not  poffible  to  doubt.  The  things  which 
*•  the  foul  perceives,  are  of  two  kinds.  They  are 
"  either  in  the  foul,  or  they  are  without  the  foul. 
"  Thofe  that  are  in  the  foul,  are  its  own  thoughts ; 
**  that  is  to  fay,  all  its  different  modifications.  The 
*'  foul  has  no  need  of  ideas  for  perceiving  thefe  things. 
But  with  regard  to  things  without  the  foul,  we  can- 
not perceive  them  but  by  means  of  ideas.** 
To  thefe  quotations,  I  fhall  add  another,  which 
contains  the  opinion  of  BufFon  upon  the  fubjefl.  ^s 
1  do  not  underftand  it  fo  completely,  as  to  be  able  to 
tranflate  it  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  myfelf,  I  fhall 
transcribe  it  in  the  words  of  the  author.  ,  . 

L'ame  s'unit  intimement  a  tel  objet  qu'il  luit  plait, 
la  diflance,  la  grandeur,  la  figure,  rien  ne  pent  nuire 
'^  a  cette  union  lorfque  I'ame  la  veut :  elle  fe  fait  et  fe 
**  fait  en  un  fnflant  ....  la  volontc  n*efl-elle  done 
"  qu'un  mouvement  corpprel,  et  la  contenpplation  un 
fimple  attouchement  ?  Comment  cet  attouchement 
pourroit-il  fe  faire  fur  un  objet  cloigne,  fur  un  fujet 
abflrait?  Comment  pouiroit-il  s'op.rer  en  un  inflant 
"  indivifible ?  A-t-on  jamais  con9U  du  mouvement, 
**  fans  qu*il  y  eut  de  Tefpace  et  du  tems  ?  La  volontc, 
**  fi  c'efl  un  mouvement,  n'efl  done  pas  un  mouve- 
**  ment  materiel,  et  fi  Tunion  de  Tame  a  son  objet  eft 
**  un  attouchement,  un  contad,  cet  attouchement  ne 
**  fe  fait-il  pas  au  loin  ?  ce  contact  n'eft  it  pas  une 
**  penetration  ?** 

All  thefe  theories  appear  to  me  to  have  taken  rife, 
firfl,  from  an  inattention  to  the  prqper  objeft  of  phi. 
lofophy,  and  an  application  of  the  fame  general  maxims 
€0  phyfical  and  to  efficient  caufes;  and,  fecondly, 
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from  an  apprehenfion,  that  we  underftand  the  con- 
nexion between  impulfe  and  motion,  better  than  any 
other  phyfical  fa£t.  From  the  detail  which  I  have 
given,  it  appears  how  extenfive  an  influence  this  pre- 
judice has  had  on  the  inquiries  both  of  natural  philo- 
fophers  and  of  metaphyficians. 

In  the  foregoing  reafonings,  I  have  taken  for  granted, 
that  motion  may  be  produced  by  impulfe ;  and  have 
contented  myfelf  with  aflerting,  that  this  fa£t  is  not 
more  explicable,  than  the  motions  which  the  Newton- 
ians refer  to  gravitation ;  or  than  the  intercourfe  which 
is  carried  on  between  the  mind  and  external  objeCts  in 
the  cafe  of  perception.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
fome  of  the  ableft  philofophers  in  Europe  are  now 
fatisfied,  not  only  that  there  is  no  evidence  'of  motion 
being  in  any  cafe  produced  by  the  aftual  contad  of 
two  bodies;  but  that  very  flrong  proofs  may  be 
given,  of  the  abfolute  impofGbility  of  fuch  a  fuppofi- 
tion :  and  hence  they  have  been  led  to  conclude,  that 
all  the  effefts  which  are  commonly  referred  to  impulfe, 
arife  from  a  power  of  repulfion,  extending  to  a  fmall 
and  imperceptible  diftance  round  every  element  of 
matter.  If  this  dodrine  (hall  be  confirmed  by  future 
fpeculations  in  phylics,  it  muft  appear  to  be  a  curious 
circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  fcience,  that  philofophers 
have  been  fo  long  occupied  in  attempting  to  trace  all 
the  phenomena  of  matter,  and  even  fome  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind,  to  a  general  fad,  which,  upon  an 
accurate  examination,  is  found  to  have  no  exiftence. 
I  do  not  make  this  obfervation  with  a  view  to 
depreciate  the  labours  of  thefe  philofophers ;  for,  al- 
though the  fyftem  of  Bofcovich  were  completely  efta^ 

blifhed. 
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blifhed,  it  would  not  diminifh,  in  the  fmallefl:  degree, 
the  value  of  thofe  phyfical  inquiries,  which  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  common  hypothefis,  with  refped:  to 
impulfe.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  communication 
of  motion  y  in  the  cafe  of  apparent  contaft,  are  the 
moft  general  fafts  we  obferve  among  the  terreftrial 
phenomena ;  and  they  are,  of  all  phyfical  events,  thofe 
which  are  the  moft  ^miliar  to  us,  from  our  earlieft  in- 
fancy. It  was  therefore  not  only  natural  but  proper, 
that  philofophers  ihould  begin  their  phyfical  inquiries, 
with  attempting  to  refer  to  thefe,  (which  are  the  mofi: 
general  laws  of  nature,  expofed  to  the  examination  of 
our  fenfes,)  the  particular  appearances  they  wifhed  to 
explain.  And,  if  ever  the  theory  of  Bofcovich  ihould 
be  completely  eftabliflied,  it  will  have  no  other  effeft, 
than  to  refolve  thefe  laws  into  fome  principle  ftill  more 
general,  without  affefting  the  folidity  of  the  common 
do&rine,  fo  far  as  it  goes. 

SECTION  III. 

Of  Dr.  Retd*s  Speculations  on  the  Suhje8  of  Perception. 

TT  was  chiefly  in  confequence  of  the  fceptical  con- 
-■"  clufions  which  Bifliop  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Hume 
had  deduced  from  the  ancient  theories  of  per- 
ception, that  Dr.  Reid  was  led  to  call  them  in  quef- 
tion;  and  he  appears  to  me  to  have  (hewn,  in  the 
moft  fatisfadtory  manner,  not  only  that  they  are  per. 
feSly  hypothetical,  but  that  the  fuppofitions  they  in- 
volve,  are  abfurd  and  impoflible.  His  reafonings,  on 
this  part  of  our  conftitution,  undoubtedly  form  the 
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moft  important  acceffion  which  the  philofophy  of  the 
human  mind  has  received  fmce  the  time  of  Mr.  Locke. 
But  although  Dr.  Reid  has  been  at  much  pains  to 
overturn  the  old  ideal  fyftem,  he  has  not  ventured  to 
fubftitute  any  hypothefis  of  his  own  in  its  place.  And, 
indeed,  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  limits 
prefcribed  to  our  philofophical  inquiries,  to  think  of 
indulging  his  curiofity,  in  fuch  unprofitable  fpecuki- 
tions.  AH,  therefore',  that  he  is  to  be  underftood  as 
r  aiming  at,  in  his  inquiries  concerning  our  perceptive 
powers,  is  to  give  a  precife  (late  of  the  faft,  diverted  of 
\  all  theoretical  expreflSons ;  in  order  to  prevent  phi- 
lofophers  from  impofing  on  themfelves  any  longer, 
;  by  words  without  meaning ;  and  to  extort  from  them 
I  an  acknowledgment,  that,  with  refped  to  the  procefs 
of  nature  in  perception,  they  av  e  no  lefs  ignorant  than 
the  vulgar. 

According  to  this  view  of  Dr.  Reid's  reafonings,  on 
the  fubjed  of  perception,  the  purpofe  to  which  they 
are  fubfervient  may  appear  to  feme  to  be  of  no  very 
confiderable  importance ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  one  of 
the  moft  valuable  efFcQs  of  genuine  philofophy,  is  to 
remind  us  of  the  limited  powers  of  the  human  under- 
flanding  \  and  to  revive  thofe  natural  feelings  of  won- 
der and  admiration,  at  the  fpeftacle  of  the  univerfe, 
which  are  apt  to  languifli,  in  confequence  of  long  fa- 
miliarity. The  moft  profound  difcoveries  which  are 
placed  within  the  reach  of  our  refearches  lead  to  a 
confeffion  of  human  ignorance  j  for,  while  they  flatter 
the  pride  of  man,  and  increafe  his  power,  by  enabling 
him  to  II  ace  the  fimple  and  beautiful  laws  by  which 
phyfical  events  are  regulated,  they  call  his  attention, 
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at  the  fame  time,  to  thofe  general  and  ultimate  fa£h 
which  bomid  the  narrow  circle  of  his  knowledge ;  and 
which,  by  evincing  to  him  the  operation  of  powers, 
whofe  nature  mufl  for  ever  remain  unknown,  ferve  to 
remind    him   of  the  infufEciency  of  his  faculties  to 
penetrate  the  fecrets  of  the  univerfe.     Wherever  we 
direft  our  inquiries ;    whether   to   the   anatomy  and 
phyfiology  of  animals,  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  to 
the  chemical  attrafiions  and  repulfions,  or  to  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  we  perpetually  perceive 
the  eflfeds  of  powers  which  cannot  belong  to  matter. 
To  a  certain  length  we  are  able  to  proceed ;  but  in 
every  refearch,  we  meet  with  a^ine,  which  no  induf- 
try  nor  ingenuity  can  pafs.     It  is  a  line  too,  which 
is  marked  with  fufficient  diftinftnefs ;  and  which  no* 
man  now  thinks  of  pafling,  who  has  jud  views  of  the 
nature  and  objeft  of  philofophy.     It  forms  the  repara- 
tion between  that  field  which  falls  under  the  furvey  of 
the  phyfical  inquirer,  and  that  unknown  region,  of 
which,  though  it  was  neceffary  that  we  fhould  be  af- 
fured  of  the  exiftence,  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
the  doftrines  of  natural  theology,  it  hath  not  pleafed 
the  Author  of  the  univerfe  to  reveal  to  us  the  wonders, 
in  this  infant  ftate  of  our  being.     It  was,  in   fa£t, 
chiefly  by  tracing  out  this  line,  that  Lord  Bacon  did 
fo  much  fervice  to  fcience. 

Belide  this  eSeft,  which  is  common  to  all  our  phi. 
lofophical  purfuits,  of  imprefling  the  mind  with  a  fenfe 
of  that  myfterious  agency,  or  efficiency,  into  which 
general  laws  mud  be  refolved  \  they  have  a  tendency, 
in  many  cafes,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  habit,  in 
weakening  thofe  emotions  of  wonder  and  of  curiofity, 

which 
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flatement  amount  ? — Merely  to  this ;  that  the  mind  is 
fo  formed,  that  certain  imprefllons  produced  on  our 
organs  of  fenfe  by  external  objefts,  are  followed  by 
correfpondent  fenfations ;  and  that  thefe  fenfations, 
(which  have  no  more  refemblance  to  the  qualities  of 
matter,  than  the  words  of  a  language  have  to  the 
things  they  denote,)  are  followed  by  a  perception  of 
the  exiftence  and  qualities  of  the  bodies  by  which  the 
imprefllons  are  made ;  that  all  the  fteps  of  this  procefs 
are  equally  incomprehenfible ;  and  that,  for  any  thing 
we  can  prove  to  the  contrary,  the  connexion  between 
the  fenfation  and  the  perception,  as  well  as  that  be. 
tween  the  imprefllon  and  the  fenfation,  may  be  both 
arbitrary :  that  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  impoilibley 
that  our  fenfations  may^be  merely  the  occafions  on 
which  the  correfpondent  perceptions  are  excited  ;  and 
that,  at  any  rate,  the  confideration  of  thefe  fenfations, :! , 
which  are  attributes  of  mind,  can  throw  no  light  on 
the  manner  in  which  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the 
exiftence  and  qualities  of  body.  From  this  view  of 
the  fubjeft,it  follows,  that  it  is  the  external  objeSs  them- 
felves,  and  not  any  fpecies  or  images  of  thefe  objefts, 
that  the  mind  perceives ;  and  that,  although,  by  the 
conftitution  of  our  nature,  certain  fenfations  are  ren- 
dered  the  conftant  antecedents  of  our  perceptions,  yet 
it  is  juft  as  difficult  to  explain  how  our  perceptions  are 
obtained  by  their  means,  as  it  would  be,  upon  the 
fuppofuion,  that  the  mind  were  all  at  once  infpired 
with  them,  without  anv  concomitant  fenfations  what- 
even 

'J'hefe  remarks  are  general,  and  apply  to  all  our 
various  perceptions  ;  and  they  evidently  ftrike  at  the 

root 
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root  of  all  the  common  theories  upon  the  fubje£):. 
The  laws,  however,  which  regulate  thefe  perceptions, 
are  different  in  the  cafe  of  the  different  fenfes,  and 
form  a  very  curious  objeft  of  philofophical  inquiry.— 
Thofe,  in  particular,  which  regulate  the  acquired  per- 
ceptions of  fight,  lead  to  (bme  very  ini:ere(ling  and 
important  fpeculations ;  and,  I  think,  have  never  yet 
been  explained  in  a  manner  completely  fatisfaftory. 
To  treat  of  them  in  detail,  does  not  fall  under  the 
plan  of  this  work ;  but  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  them^  in  the  chapter  on  Con- 
ception. 

In  oppofition  to  what  I  have  here  obferved  pn  the 
importance  of  Dr.  Reid's  fpeculations  concerning  our 
perceptive  powers,  I  am  fenfible  it  may  be  urged,  that 
they  amount  merely  to  a  negative  difcovery ;  and  It  is 
poilible,  that  feme  may  even  be  forward  to  remark^ 
that  it  was  unneceffary  to  employ  fo  much  labour  and 
ingenuity  as  he  has  done,  to  overthrow  an  hypothefis 
of  which  a  plain  account  would  have  been  a  fufficient 
refutation. — ^To  fuch  perfons,  I  would  beg  leave  to 
fuggeft,  that,  although,  in  confequence  of  the  jufter 
views  in  pneumatology,  which  now  begin  to  prevail, 
(chiefly,  I  believe,  in  confequence  of  Dr.  Reid's  writ- 
ings,) the  ideal  fyftem  may  appear  to  many  readers  un- 
philofophical  and  puerile ;  yet  the  cafe  was  very  dif- 
ferent when  this  author  entered  upon  his  inquiries : 
and  I  may  even  venture  to  add,  that  few  pofitive  dif- 
coveries,  in  the  whole  hiftory  of  fcience,  can  be  men- 
tioned, which  found  a  jufter  claim  to  literary  reputa^. 
tion,  than  to  have  detected,  fo  clearly  and  unanfwer- 
ably,  the  fallacy  of  an    hypothefis,   which   has  de- 

fcended 
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fcended  to  us  from  the  earlieft  ages  of  philofophy ; 
and  which,  in  modem  times,  has  not  only  ferved  to 
Berkeley  and  Hume  as  the  bafis  of  their  fceptical  fyt 
tems,  but  was  adopted  as  an  indifputable  truth  by 
Locke,  by  Clarke,  and  by  Newton. 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Origin  of  our  Knowledge* 

THE  philofophers  who  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind  by  the  theory  of 
ideas,  and  who  took  for  granted,  that  in  every  exer- 
tion of  thought  there  exifts  in  the  mind  fome  objed 
diftin^t  from  the  thinking  fubftance,  were  naturally 
led  to  inquire  whence  thefe  ideas  derive  their  origin ;  in 
particular,  whether  they  are  conveyed  to  the  mind 
from  without  by  means  of  the  fenfes,  or  form  part  of 
its  original  furniture  ? ' 

With  refpeft  to  this  queftion,  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  were  various ;  but  as  the  influence  of  thefe 
opinions  on  the  prevailing  fyftems  of  the  prefent  age 
is  not  very  confiderable,  it  is  not  neceflary,  for  any  of 
the  purpofes  I  have  in  view  in  this  work,  to  confider 
them  particularly.  The  moderns,  too,  have  been 
much  divided  on  the  fubjed  ;  fome  holding  with  Des 
Cartes,  that  the  mind  is  fumifhed  with  certain  innate 
ideas ;  others,  with  Mr.  Locke,  that  all  our  ideas' 
may  be  traced  from  fenfation  and  refledion;  and 
many,  (efpecially  among  the  later  metaphyficians  in 
France,)  that  they  may  be  all  traced  from  fenfation 
^one. 

Of 
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Of  thefe  theories,  that  of  Mr.  I^ocke  deferves  more 
particularly  our  attention ;  as  it  has  ferved  as  the  bads 
of  moft  of  the  metaphyfical  fyftems  which  have  ap- 
peared fince  his  time  ;  and  as  the  difference  between 
it  and  the  theory  which  derives  all  our  ideas  from  fen- 
fation  alone,  is  rather  apparent  than  real. 

In  order  to  convey  a  juft  notion  of  Mr.  Locke's 
doftrine  concerning  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  it  is  necef- 
lary  to  remark,  that  he  refers  to  fenfation,  all  the 
ideas  which  we  are  fuppofed  to  receive  by  the  extemjal 
fenfes ;  our  ideas,  for  example,  of  colours^  o£  foonds, 
of  hardnefs,  of  extenfion,  of  motion ;  and,  in  fhort,  of 
all  the  qualities  and  modes  of  matter ;  to  refledion, 
the  ideas  of  our  own  mental  operations  which  we  de- 
rive from  confcioufnefs ;  our  ideas,  for  example,  of 
memory,  of  imagination,  of  volition,  of  pleafure,  and 
of  pain.  Thefe  two  fources,  according  to  him,  fur- 
nifh  us  with  all  our  fimple  ideas,  and  the  only  power 
which  the  mind  poflefles  over  them,  is  to  perform  cer* 
tain  operations,  in  the  way  of  compofition,  abftra£tion, 
generalifation,  &c«  on  the  materials  which  it  thus  col- 
lects in  the  courfe  of  its  experience.  The  laudable 
defire  of  Mr.  Locke,  to  introduce  precifion  and  per-^ 
fpicuity  into  metaphyfical  fpeculations,  and  his  anxiety 
to  guard  the  mind  againft  error  in  general,  naturally 
prepoflefled  him  in  favour  of  a  dodtrine,  which,  when 
compared  with  thofe  of  his  predeceflbrs,  was  intelligi* 
ble  and  fimple}  and  which,  by  fuggefting  a  method, 
apparently  eafy  and  palpable,  of  analyfing  our  know- 
ledge  into  its  elementary  principles,  feemed  to  fumiih 
an  antidote  againft  thofe  prejudices  which  had  been 
&voured  by  the  hypothefis  of  innate  ideas.    It  is  now 

4  a  con- 
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a  confiderable  time  fince  this  fundamental  principle  of 
Mr.  Locke's  fyflem  began  to  lofe  its  authority  in  £ng. 
land ;  and  the  fceptical  conclufions,  which  it  had  been 
employed  to  fupport  by  fome  later  writers,  furnifhed 
its  opponents  with  very  plaufible  arguments  againft  it. 
The  late  learned  Mr.  Harris,  in  particular,  frequently 
mentions  this  dodlrine  of  Mr.  Locke^  and  always  in 
terms  of  high  indignation.  ^'  Mark,"  (fays  he,  in  one 
piflage,)  "  the  order  of  things,  according  to  the  account 
*•  of  our  later  metaphyficians.  Firft,  comes  that  huge 
«  body^.  the  fenfible  world.  Then  this,  and  its  attri- 
••  butes,  beget  fenfible  ideas.  Then,  out  of  fenfible 
ideas,  by  a  kind  of  lopping  and  pruning,  are  made 
ideas  intelligible,  whether  fpecific  or  general.  Thus, 
fhould  they  adoiit  that  mind  was  coeval  with  body ; 
yet,  till  the  body  gave  it  ideas,  and  awakened  its  dor- 
mant powers,  it  could  at  bed  have  been  nothing 
^^  more  than  a  fort  of  dead  capacity  ;  for  innate  ideas 
**  it  could  not  poffibly  have  any."  And,  in  ana- 
ther  paifage:  "  For  my  own  part,  when  I  read 
^^  the  detail  about  feni'ation  and  reflexion,  and  am 
**  taught  the  procefs  at  large  how  my  ideas  are  all  ge- 
**  nerated,  I  feem  to  view  the  human  foul,  in  the 
**  light  of  a  crucible,  where  truths  are  produced  by  a 
**  kind  of  logical  chemiftr)'." 

If  Dr.  Reid's  reafonings  on  the  fubjecl  of  ideas  be 
admitted,  all  thefe  fpeculations  with  refpedl  to  their 
origin  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  the  queftion  to  which 
they  relate,  is  reduced  merely  to  a  queftion  of  fad ; 
concerning  the  occallons  on  which  the  mind  is  firft 
led  to  form  thofe  fimple  notions  into  which  our 
thoughts  may  be  analyfed,  and  which  may  be  con- 
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fiderfid  as  the  prindples  or  elements  of  human  know- 
ledge.    With  refped  to  many  of  thefe  notions,  this 
inquiry  involves  no  difficulty.     No  one,  for  e2Cample, 
can  be  at  a  lofs  to  afcertain  the  occafions  on  which 
the  notions  of  colours  and  founds  are  firft  formed  by 
the  mind :  for  thefe  notions  are  confined  to  individuals 
who  are  poflefled  of  particular  fenfes,  and  cannot,  by 
any  comlmiation  of  words,  be  conveyed  to  thofe  who 
never  enjoyed  the  ufe  pf  them.     The  hiflory  of  our 
Dodons  of  exteniion  and  figure, .  (which  may  be  fug« 
gelled  to  the  mind  by  the  exercife  either  of  light  or  of 
touch,)  is  not  altogether  (o  obvious ;  and  accordingly, 
it  has  been  the  fubjed:  of  various  controveriies.    To 
trace  the  origin  of  thefe,  and  of  our  other  fimple  no- 
tions with  refped:  to  the  qualities  o£  matter ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  defcribe  the  occaiions  on  which,  by 
the  laws  of  our  nature,   they  are  fuggefted   to  the 
mind,  is  one  of  the  leading  objeds  of  Dr.  Reid's  in- 
quiry, in  his  analyfis  of  our  external  fenfes ;  in  which 
he  carefully  avoids  every  hypothelis  with  refpeft  to  the 
inexplicable  phenomena  of  perception  and  of  thought, 
and  confines  himfelf  fcrupuloufly  to  a  literal  ftatement 
of  £ids.r— Similar  inquiries  to  thefe,  may  be*propofed, 
concerning  the  occafions  on  which  we  form  the  no- 
tions of  timey  of  motion^  of  number j  of  caufatioriy  and 
an  infinite  variety  of  others.    Thus,  it  has  been  ot> 
ferved  by  different  authors,  that  every  perception  of 
change  fuggefts  to  the  mind  the  notion  of  a  caufe^ 
without  which  that  change  could  not  have  happened* 
Dr.  Rdd  remarks,  that,  without  the  faculty  of  me- 
mory, our  perceptive  powers  could  never  have  led  us 
to  form  the  idea  of  motion.    I  ihall  afterwards  fhew, 

H  in 
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in  the  fequel  of  this  work^  that  without  the  fame  &> 
culty  of  memory,  we  never  could  have  formed  the  nt>» 
tion  of  time  ;  and  that  without  the  faculty  of  abltrac- 
don,  we  could  not  have  formed  the  notion  of  numbir. 
Such  inquiries,  with  refped  to  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge,  are  curious  and  important ;  and  if  con^ 
duded  with  judgment,  they  may  lead  to  the  moft  cer* 
tain  conclufions ;  as  they  aim  at  nothing  more  than  to 
afcertain  fsids,  which,  although  not  obvious  to  fuper- 
fidal  obfervers,  may  yet  be  difcovered  by  patient  in« 
veftigation. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  juft  made  on 
our  notions  of  time,  of  motion,  and  of  number,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  inquiry  concerning  the  origin  of  hu* 
man  knowledge  cannot  poilibly  be  difcuflfed  at  the 
commencement  of  fuch  a  work  as  this }  but  that  it 
mud  be  refumed  in  different  parts  of  it,  as  thofe  fa* 
culties  of  the  mind  come  under  our  view,  with  which 
the  formation  of  our  different  fimple  notions  is  con* 
neded. 

With  refped  to  the  general  queftion.  Whether  all 
our  knowledge  may  be  ultimately  traced  from  our 
fenfations?  I  (hall  only  obferve  at  prefent,  that  the 
opinion  we  form  concerning  it,  is  of  much  lels  confe* 
quence  than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  That  the  mind 
cannot,  ^without  the  grofleft  abfurdity,  be  confidered 
in  the  light  of  a  receptade  which  is  gradually  furnifhed 
from  without,  by  materials  introduced  by  the  channd 
of  the  fenfes  ;  nor  in  that  of  a  tabula  rafa^  upon  which 
copies  or  refemblances  of  things  external  are  imprint- 
ed; I  have  already  ihewn  at  fufScient  length.  Al* 
though^  therefore,  we  (bpuld  acquiefce  in  the  cob.* 
A.  dufion^ 
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clufion,  that,  without  our  organs  of  fenfe,  the  mind 
muft  have  remained  deftitute  of  knov^ledge,  this  coa* 
ceilion  could  have  no  tendency  whatever  to  favour  the 
principles  of  materialifm ;  as  it  implies  nothing  more 
than  that  the  impreffions  made  on  our  fenfes  by  ex« 
temal  objeds,  ^mifh  the  occafions  on  which  the' 
mind,  by  the  laws  of  its  conftitution,  is  led  to  per« 
ceive  the  qualities  of  the  material  world,  and  to  exert 
all  the  diflferent  modifications  of  thought  of  which  it 
is  capable. 

From  the  very  flight  view  of  the  fubjeO:,  however, 
which  has  been  already  given,  it  is  fuffidently  evident, 
that  this  dodrine,  which  refers  the  origin  of  all  our 
knowledge  to  the  occafions  fumiflied  by  fenfe,  muft 
be  received  with  many  limitations.  That  thofe  ideaSf 
which  Mr.  Locke  calls  ideas  of  reflexion,  (or,  in  other 
words,  the  notions  which  we  form  of  the  fubjefls  of 
our  own  confcioufnefs,)  are  not  fuggefted  to  the  mind 
immediately  by  the  fenfations  arifing  from  the  ufe  of 
our  organs  of  perception,  is  granted  on  all  hands ; 
and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  the  dodrine  now  men- 
tioned, is  nothing  more  than  this ;  that  the  firfl  oc- 
cafions on  which  our  various  intelledual  faculties  are 
ezercifed,  are  fumiflied  by  the  imprefliions  made  on 
our  organs  of  fenfe ;  and  confequently,  that,  without 
thefe  impreflions,  it  would  have  been  impoflible  for 
us  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  our  faculties.  Agree- 
.aUy  to  this  explanation  of  the  dodrine,  it  may  un« 
doubtedly  be  faid  with  plaufibility,  (and,  I  am  in« 
dined  to  believe,  with  truth,)  that  the  occafions  on 
which  all  our  nodons  are  formed,  are  fumiflied  either 
immediately  or  ultimately  by  fenfe ;  but,  if  I  am  not 
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much  miftaken,  this  is  not  the  meaning  which  is  com* 
monly  annexed  to  the  dodrine,  either  by  its  advo- 
cates or  their  opponents.  One  thing  at  leaft  is 
obvious,  that,  in  this  fenfe,  it  does  not  lead  to  thofo 
confequences  which  have  interefled  one  party  of  phi« 
lofophers  in  its  defence,  and  another  in  its  refill 
tation. 

There  is  another  very  important  confideration  which 
deferves  our  attention  in  this  argument:  that,  even 
on  the  fuppofition  that » certain  impreffions  on  ouf 
organs  of  fenfe  are  neceflary  to  awaken  the  mind  to  a 
confcioufnefs  of  its  own  exiftence,  and  to  give  rife  to 
the  exercife  of  its  various  facuhies  ;  yet  all  this  might 
have  happened,  without  our  having  any  knowledge 
of  the  qualities,  or  even  of  the  exiftence,  of  the  ma^ 
terial  world.  To  facilitate  the  admiilion  of  this  pro^ 
pofition,  let  us  fuppofe  a  being  formed  in  every  other 
refped  like  man ;  but  polTefled  of  no  fenfes,  except- 
ing thofe  of  hearing  and  fmelling.  I  make  choice  of 
thefe  two  fenfes,  becaufe  it  is  obvious,  that  by  means 
of  them  alone  we  never  could  have  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  or  even 
of  the  exiftence  of  things  external.  All  that  we 
could  poflibly  have  inferred  from  our  occaflonal 
fenfations  of  fmell  and  found,  would  have  been,  that 
there  exifted  fome  unknown  caufe  by  which  they  were 
produced. 

Let  us  fuppofe  then  a  particular  fenfation  to  be  ex- 
cited in  the  mind  of  fuch  a  being.     The  moment  this 
happens,  he  muft  neceftarily  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  two  fads  at  once :  that  of  the  exiftence  of  the  fen 
Jation;   and  that  of  bis  own  exijlence^  as  a  fentient 

being. 
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being.  After  the  fcnfation  is  at  an  end,  he  can  rr- 
member  he  felt  it;  he' can  conceive  that  he  feels  it 
again.  If  he  has  felt  a  variety  of  different  fenfations, 
he  can  coni{>are  them  together  in  refpeft  of  the  plea* 
fure  or  the  pain  they  have  afforded  him ;  and  will  na- 
turally defire  the  return  of  the  agreeable  fenfatioiis, 
and  be  afraid  of  the  return  of  thofe  which  were  pain- 
ful.  If  the  fenfations  of  fmell  and  found  are  both  ex* 
cited  in  his  mind  at  the  fame  time,  he  can  attend  to 
either  of  them  he  chufes,  and  withdraw  his  attention 
from  the  other;  or  he  can  withdraw  his  attention 
'from  both,  and  fix  it  on  fome  fenfation  he  has  felt 
formerly.  In  this  manner,  he  might  be  led,  merely 
by  fenfations  exifting  in  his  mind,  and  conveying  to 
him  no  information  concerning  matter,  to  exercife 
many  of  his  mofl:  important  faculties ;  and  amidfl  all 
tbefe  different  modifications  and  operations  of  his 
mind,  he  would  feel,  with  irrefiftible  convidion,  that 
they  all  belong  to  one  and  the  fame  fentient  and  in- 
telligent being ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  all 
modifications  and  operations  of  himfelf. — ^I  fay  no- 
thing, at  prefent,  of  the  various  fimple  notions,  (or 
iimple  ideas,  as  they  are  commonly  called,)  which 
would  arife  in  his  mind ;  for  example,  the  ideas  of 
number^  of  duration^  of  caufe  and  effe^^  of  perfonal 
identity ;  all  of  which,  though  perfeftly  unlike  his 
fenfations,  could  not  fail  to  be  fuggefted  by  means  of 
them.  Such  a  being,  then,  might  know  all  that  we 
know  of  mind  at  prefent ;  and  as  his  language  would 
be  appropriated  to  mind  folely,  and  not  borrowed  by 
analogy  from  material   phenomena,    he  would  even 
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poflefs  important  advantages  over  us  in  c(mdu£ting  the 
ftudy  of  pneumatology. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  fuffidently  appears,  what 
is  the  real  amount  of  the  celebrated  dodrine,  which 
refers  the  origin  of  all  our  knowledge  to  our  fen^ 
fadons ;  and  that,  even  granting  it  to  be  true,  (whichg 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  difpofed  to  do,  in  the  fenfe  in: 
which  I  have  now  explained  it,}  it  would  by  no  means 
follow  from  it,  that  our  notions  of  the  operations  of 
mind,  nor  even  many  of  thofe  notions  which  are  com« 
monly  fuggefted  to  us,  in  thefirjl  in/lance^  by  the  per* 
ception  of  external  obje&s,  are  necejfarily  fubfequent  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  qualities,  or  even  of  the  exiftence^ 
of  matter. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  offered  on  this  dodrine, 
will  not  appear  fuperfluous  to  thofe  who  recolleft 
that,  although  it  'has,  for  many  years  pad,  been  a 
fubje£t  of  controverfy  in  England,  it  continues  ftill  to 
be  implicitly  adopted  by  the  bed  philofophical  writers 
in  France ;  and  that  it  has  been  employed  by  fome  of 
them  to  fupport  the  fyftem  of  materialifm ;  and  by 
others  to  (hew,  that  the  intelledual  diftindions  be- 
tween man  and  brutes,  arife  entirely  from  the  differ* 
ences  in  their  animal  organization,  and  in  their  powers 
pf  external  perception. 
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CHAPTER    SECOliD. 


Of  Attention. 


WHEN  we  are  deeply  engaged  in  converfation,  or 
occupied  with  any  fpeculation  that  is  intex'efting 
to  the  mind,  the  furrounding  objeds  either  do  not 
produce  in  us  the  perceptions  they  are  fitted  to  excite ; 
or  tbefe  perceptions  are  inftantly  forgotten.  A  clock, 
for  example,  may  (Irike  in  the  fame  room  with  us, 
without  our  being  able,  next  moment,  to  recoUeft 
whether  we  heard  it  or  not. 

In  thefe,  and  fimilar  cafes,   1  believe,  it  is  com* 
Hionly  taken  for  granted,  that  we  really  do  not  per- 
ceive th«  external  objed.     From  fome  analogous  fads^ 
however,  I  am  inclined  to  fufpeft  that  this  opinion  is 
not   well-founded.     A    perfon   who   falls    afleep   at 
church,  and  is  fuddenly  awaked,  is  unable  to  recolledt 
the  laft  words  fpoken  by  the  preacher;  or  even  to 
recoiled  that  he  was  fpeaking  at  all.     And  yet,  that 
lleq>  does  not  fufpend  entirely  the  powers  of  percep* 
tion,  may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  if  the  preacher 
were  to  make  a  fudden  paufe  in  his  difcourfe,  every 
perfon  in  the  congregation  who  was   afleep,   would 
inftantly  awake.     In  this  cafe,  therefore,  it  appearsy 
that  a  perfcyi  may  be  confcious  of  a  perception,  with« 
out  being  able  afterwards  to  recoiled  it. 

Many  other  inftances  of  the  fame  general  fa£t  might 
be  produced.    When  we  read  a  book,  (efpecially  in 
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a  language  which  is  not  perfedly  familiar  to  us,)  we 
muft  perceive  fucceffively  every  different  letter,  and 
mud  afterwards  combine  thefe  letters  into  fyllables 
and  words,  before  we  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a 
feotence.  This  procefs,  however,  pafles  through  the 
mind,  without  leaving  any  trace  in  the  memory. 

It  h^  been  proved  by  optical  writers,  that,  in  per- 
ceiving the  diftances  of  vifible  obje£ts  from  the  eye, 
there  is  a  judgment  of  the  underftanding  antecedent  to 
the  perception.  In  fome  cafes  this  judgment  is  founded 
on  a  variety  of  circumftances  combined  together ;  the 
conformation  of  the  organ  neceflary  for  diftin£k  vifion; 
the  inclination  of  the  optic  axes  ;  the  diftindnefs  or 
indifUndlnefs  of  the  minute  parts  of  the  objeft ;  the 
diftances  of  the  intervening  objeds  from  each  other, 
snd  from  the  eye;  and,  perhaps,  on  other  circum- 
ftances befides  thefe:  and  yet,  in  confequence  of  ouf 
familiarity  with  fuch  proceflfes  from  our  earlieft  in- 
fancy, the  perception  feems  to  be  inftantaneous ;  and 
It  requires  much  reafoning,  to  convince  perfons  unac- 
cuflomed  to  philofophical  fpeculations,  that  the  fa£t  is 
otherwife. 

Another  inftance  of  a  ftill  more  famih'ar  nature, 
may  be  of  ufe  for  the  farther  illuftration  of  the  fame 
fubjeft.  It  is  well  known,  that  our  thoughts  do  not 
fucceed  each  other  at  random,  but  according  to  cer* 
tain  laws  of  alfociation,  which  modern  philofophers 
have  been  at  much  ps^ns  to  inveftigate.  It  frequently, 
however,  happens,  particularly  when  tlj^e  mind  is 
animated  by  converfation,  that  it  makes  a  fudden 
tranfition  from  one  fubjeft  to  another,  which,  at  firft 
view,  appears  to  be  very  remote  from  it  j  and  that  it 

requires 
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requires  a  confiderable  degree  of  reflexion,  to  enable 
the  perfon  himfelf  by  whom  the  tranfition  was  made^ 
to  afcertain  what  were  the  intermediate  ideas.  A 
curious  inftance  of  fuch  a  fudden  tranfition  is  men* 
tioned  by  Hobbes  in  his  Leviathan.  ^^  In  a  com- 
**  pany,"  (fays  he,)  "  in  which  the  converfation 
^^  turned  on  the  civil  war,  what  could  be  conceived 
^^  more  impertinent,  than  for  a  perfon  to  aik  abruptly^ 
*^  What  was  the  value  of  a  Roman  denarius  ?  On  a 
^^  little  reflexion,  however,  I  was  eafily  able  to  trace 

the  train  of  thought  which  fuggefted  the  queftion : 

for  the  original  fubjed  of  difcourfe  naturally  intro- 
**  duced  the  hiftory  of  the  King,  and  of  the  treachery 

of  thofe  who  furrendered  his  perfon  to  his  enemies; 

this  again  introduced  the  treachery  of  Judas  Ifcariot^ 
^^  and  the  fum  of  money  which  he  received  for  his 
^  reward.-*^And  all  this  train  of  ideas,''  fays  Hobbes^ 
<<  paflTed  through  (he  mind  of  the  fpeaker  in  a  twink* 
**  ling,  in  confequence  of  the  velocity  of  thought.** 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  if  the  fpeaker 
himfelf  had  been  interrogated  about  the  connexion  of 
ideas,  which  led  him  afide  from  the  original  topic  of 
difcourfe,  he  would  have  found  himfeif,  at  firll,  at  a 
lofs  for  an  anfwer. 

In  the  inflances  which  have  been  lafl:  mentioned, 
we  have  alfo  a  proof,  that  a  perception,  or  an  idea, 
which  pafles  through  the  mind,  without  leaving  any 
trace  in  the  memory,  may  yet  ferve  to  introduce  other 
ideas  conneded  with  it  by  the  laws  of  aflbciation. 
Other  proofs  of  this  important  fa£t  fliall  be  mentioned 
jif(erwards« 

Whe^ 
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When  a  percq>tioo  or  an  idea  pafles  through  the  mind, 
without  our  being  able  to  recoUefl  it  next  moment,  the 
vulgar  themfelves  afcribe  our  want  of  memory  to  a  want 
of  attention.  Thus,  in  the  inftance  already  mentioned, 
of  the  clock,  a  perfon,  upon  obferving  that  the  mi- 
nute hand  had  jud  pafled  twelve,  would  naturally 
fay,  that  he  did  not  attend  to  the  clock  when  it  was 
ftriking.  There  feems,  therefore,  to  be  a  certain 
effort  of  mind  upon  which,  even  in  the  judgment  of 
the  vulgar,  memory  in  (bme  meafure  depends ;  and 
^hich  they  diftinguiih  by  the  name  of  attention. 

The  connexion  between  attention  and  memory  has 
been  remarked  by  many^  autnors.  ^^  Nee  dubium 
*^  eft,'*  (fays  Quindilian,  fpeaking  of  memory,)" 
^  quin  plurimum  in  hac  parte,  valeat  mentis  intentio, 
^  et  velut  acies  luminum  a  profpe£iu  rerum  quas  in. 
^^  tuetur  non  averfa.*'  The  fame  obfervation  has  been 
made  by  Locke  *,  and  by  mod  of  the  writers  on  the 
fubjed  of  education. 

But  although  the  connexion  between  attention  and 
memory  has  been  frequently  remarked  in  general 
terms,  I  do  not'  recoiled  that  the  power  of  attention 
has  been  mentioned  by  any  of  the  writers  on  pneu* 
matology,  in  their  enumeration  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  t ;  nor  has  it  been  confidered  by  any  one,  fo 

far 

*  **  Memory  depends  much  on  sttention  and  repetition*'* 
Locke's  Eflky,  b.  i.  chap.  x. 

*)-  Some  important  obfervations  on  the  fubjedl  of  attention  occur 
in  different  parts  of  Dr.  Reid's  writings  ;  particularly  in  his  EiTaya 
on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  p.  62. ;  and  in  his  Effays  on 
the  A£Uvc  Powers  of  Man,  p.  78,  ct  feq.— To  this  ingenious 

author 
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&r  as  I  know,  as  of  fufficient  importance  to  deferve 
a  particular  examination.  Helvetius,  indeed,  in  his- 
very  ingenious  work,  De  PEfprity  has  intitled  one  of 
his  chapters,  De  Pinegale  capacity  (T Attention;  but 
what  he  coniiders  under  this  article,  is  chiefly  that 
capacity  of  patient  inquiry,  (or  as  he  calls  it,  une 
attention  fuivie^  upon  which  philofophical  genius 
feems  in  a  great  meafure  to  depend.  He  has  alfo 
remarked  *,  with  the  writers  already  mentioned,  that 
the  impreflion  which  any  thing  makes  on  the  me- 
mory, depends  much  on  the  degree  of  attention  we 
give  to  it ;  but  he  has  taken  no  notice  of  that  effort 
which  is  abfoiutely  elTential  to  the  lowed  degree  of 
memory.  It  is  this  effort  that  I  propofe  to  confider  at 
prefent; — ^not  thofe  different  degrees  of  attention 
which  imprint  things  more  or  lefs  deeply  on  the  mind, 
but  that  ad  or  effort  without  which  we  have  no  re- 
colIe£kion  or  memory  whatever. 


author  we  are  indebted  for  the  remark,  that  attention  to  thingf 
external,  is  properly  cjdled  obfervation  ^  and  attention  to  the  fub« 
je^s  of  our  confcioufnefs,  reflexion^  He  has  alfo  explained  the 
caufes  of  the  peculiar  circuities  which  accompany  this  laft  exertion 
of  the  mind,  and  which  fonn  the  chief  obflacles  to  the  progrefs  of 
pneumatology.  I  fhall  have  occafion,  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  to  treat  of  habits  of  inattention  in  general,  and  to  fuggeft 
feme  praaical  hints  with  refpe A  to  the  culture  both  of  the  power^ 
of  obfervation  and  reflexion.  The  view  which  I  propofe  to  take 
of  attention  at  prefent,  is  extremely  limited ;  and  is  intended 
merely  to  comprehend  fuch  general  principles  as  are  neceflary  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  chapters  which  are  to  follow. 

♦  <<  C'eft  I'attention,  plus  ou  moins  grande,  qui  grave  plus  oit 
f*  moms  profondement  les  objets  dans  la  mcmoire.** 

With 
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With  refpcft  to  the  nature  of  this  effort,  it  is  per- 
haps impoffible   for  us  to  obtain  much  fatisfaflion* 
*We  often  fpeak  of.  greater  and  lefs  degrees  of  at- 
tention ;  and,  I  believe,  in  thefe  cafes,  conceive  the 
mind  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion)  to  exert  itfelf  with 
different  degrees  of  energy.    I  am  doubtful,  however, 
if  this  expreiEon  conveys  any  di(tin£b  meaning.     For 
/  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  fuppofe,  (though  I 
\   would  by  no  means  be  underftood  to.  fpeak  with  con- 
<   fidence,)  that  it  is  effential  to  memory,  that  the  per- 
^   \  ception  or  the  idea  that  we  would  wilh  to  remember, 

ifliould  remain  in  the  mind  for  a  certain  fpace  of  time, 
and  ibould  be  contemplated  by  it  excluiively  of  every 
thing  elfe ;  and  that  attention  confifts  partly  (perhaps 
entirely)  in  the  effort  of  the  mind,  to  detain  the  idea 
or  the  perception,  and  to  exclude  the  other  objeds 
that  folicit  Its  notice. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  difficulty  of  afcer- 
taining,  in  what  this  aft  of  the  mind  confifts,  every 
perfon  muft  be  fatisfied  of  its  reality  from  his  own 
confcioufnefs  ;  and  of  its  effential  connexion  with  the 
power  of  memory.  I  have  already  mentioned  feveral 
inftances  of  ideas  pafling  through  the  mind,  without 
our  being  able  to  recolleft  them  next  moment. 
Thefe  inftances  were  produced,  merely  to  illuftrale 
the  meaning  1  annex  to  the  word  attention  ;  and  to 
recall  to  the  recoUeftion  of  the  reader,  a  few  ftriking 
cafes,  in  which  the  poffibility  of  our  carrying  on  a 
procefs  of  thought,  which  we  are  unable  to  attend  to 
at  the  time,  or  to  remember  afterwards,  is  acknow- 
ledged  in  the  received  fyftems  of  philofophy.  I  fhall 
now  mention  fome  other  phenomena,  which  appear 

to 
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to  me  to  be  very  (imilar  to  thefe,  and  to  be  expli« 
cable  ia  the  fame  manner  ;  although  they  have  com- 
monly been  referred  to  very  different  principles, 
•  The  wonderful  effeft  of  pradlice  in  the  formation 
of  habits,  has  been  often,  and  juftly,  taken   notice 
of,  as  one  of  the  moil  curious  circumftances  in  the 
human  conftitution.      A  mechanical   operation,  for 
example,  which  we  at  firft  performed  with  the  utmolt 
difficulty,  comes,  in  time,  to  be  fo  familiar  to  us, 
that  we  are  able  to  perform  it  without  the  fmallefl 
danger  of  miflake ;  even  while  the  attention  appears 
to  be  completely  engaged  with  other  fubjeas.     The 
truth  feems  to  be,  that  in  confequence  of  the  affocia* 
tion  of  ideas,  the  different  fteps  of  the  procefs  prefent 
themfelves  fucceffively  to  the  thoughts,  without  any 
recolledion  on  our  part,  and  with  a  degree  of  rapidity 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  our  experience ;  fo  as 
to  fave  us  entirely  the  trouble  of  hefitation  and  re- 
flexion, by  giving  us  every  moment  a  precife  and 
fteady  notion  of  the  effeft  to  be  produced  *. 

In  the  cafe  of  fome  operations  which  are  very  fa- 
miliar to  us,  we  find  ourfelves  unable  to  attend  to,  or 
to  recoiled,  the  afts  of  the  will  by  which  they  were 
preceded ;  and  -  accordingly,  fome  philofophers  of 
great  eminence  have  called  in  queftion  the  exiftence 

*  I  do  not  mean  by  this  obfervation,  to  call  in  quedion  the 
effeds  which  the  pra6lice  of  the  mechanical  arts  has  on  the  mufcles 
of  the  body.  Thefe  are  as  indifputable  as  its  efFedls  on  the  mind. 
A  man  who  has  been  accuflomed  to  write  with  his  right  hand,  can 
write  better  with  his  left  hand,  than  another  who  never  pra6iifed 
the  art  at  all ;  but  he  cannot  write  fo  well  with  his  left  hand  as 
with  his  right. — ^Thcjeffej^s J>f  praftic^*  therefore,  it  fhoold  feem, 
are  produced  partly  on  the  mind,  and  partly  on  the  body. 

of 
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of  fuch  volitions  ;  and  have  reprefented  our  habitual 
,  a&ions  as  involuntary  and  mechanical.    But  furely 
I  the  circumftance  of  our  inability  to  recoiled  our  vo« 
j  litions,    does  not  authorife  us  to  difpute  their  poffi* 
^^'^n  bility ;  any  more  than  our  inability  to  attend  to  the 
procefs  of  the  miiid,  in  eftimating  the  diftance  of  an 
objed  from  the  eye,  authorifes  us  to  affirm  that  the 
c  perception  is  inftantaneous.      Nor  does  it  add  any 
force  to  the  obje6lion  to  urge,  that  there  are  inftances 
In  which  we  find  it  difficult,  or  perhaps  impoffible,  to 
check  our  habitual  adions  by  a  contrary  volition* 
^  For  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  this  contrary  volition 
does  not  remain  with  us  fteadily  during  the  whole 
Operation ;  but  is  merely  a  general  intention  or  refolu* 
]  tion,  which  is  banifhed  from  the  mind,  as  foon  as 
the  occafion  prefents  itfelf,  with  which  the  habitual 
train  of  our  thoughts  and  volitions  is  aflbciated  *» 

It  may  indeed  be  faid,  that  thefe  obfervations  only 
prove  the  poffibility  that  our  habitual  adions  may  be 


♦  The  folution  of  this  difficulty^  which  is  given  by  Dr.  Porter- 
fieldy  is  fomewhat  curious. 

**  Such  is  the  power  of  cuftom  and  habit,  that  many  anions, 
'*  which  are  no  doubt  voluntary,  and  proceed  from  our  mind,  are 
•*  in  certain  circumflances  rendered  neceflary,  fo  as  to  appear  alto- 
**  gether  mechanic^,  and  independent  of  our  wills  ;  but  it  does  not 
•*  from  thence  follow,  that  our  mind  is  not  concerned  in  fuch  mo- 
tions, but  only  that  it  has  impofed  upon  itfelf  a  law,  whereby 
it  regulates  and  governs  them  to  the  greatefl  advantage.  In  aU 
this,  there  is  nothing  of  intrinfical  neceflity  ;  the  mind  is  at  ab- 
folute  liberty  to  a£i  as  it  pleafes  ;  but  being  a  wife  agent,  i^  can- 
•*  not  chufe  but  to  aft  in  conformity  to  this  law,  by  rer.fon  of  the 
**  utility  and  advantage  that  arifes  from  this  way  of  afting."- 

Treatise  on  the  Eye,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

voluntary. 
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voluntary.  But  if  this  be  admitted,  nothing  more 
can  well  be  required ;  for  furely,  if  thefe  phenomenl 
are  clearly  explicable  from  the  known  and  acknow- 
ledged laws  of  the  human  mind ,  it  would  be  unphilo- 
fophical  to  devife  a  new  principle,  on  purpofe  to  ac« 
count  for  them.  The  doftrine,  therefore,  which  I 
have  laid  down  with  refpe£k  to  the  nature  of  habits,  is 
by  no  means  founded  on  hypothefis,  as  has  been  ob» 
jeded  to  me  by  fome  of  my  friends ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  charge  of  hypothefis  falls  on  thofe  who 
attempt  to  explain  them,  by  faying  that  they  are 
mechanical  or  automatic ;  a  dodrine  which,  if  it  is  at 
all  intelligible,  mud  be  underftood  as  implying  the 
exiftence  of  fome  law  of  our  conditution,  which  has 
been  hitherto  unobferved  by  philofophers  ;  and  to 
which,  I  believe,  it  will  be  difScult  to  find  any  thing 
analogous  in  our  conftitution. 

In  the  foregoing  obfervations,  I  have  had  in  view  at 
favourite  doftrine  of  Dr.  Hartley's  ;  which  has  beeii 
maintained  alfo  of  late  by  a  much  higher  authority,  I 
mean  Dr  Reid. 

**  Habit  •"  (fays  this  ingenious  author)  "  difiers 
^^  from  inftinft,  not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  origin  ; 
•*  the  laft  being  natural,  the  firft  acquired.  Both 
**  operate  without  will  or  intention,  without  thought, 
*'  and  therefore  may  be  called  mechanical  principles." 
In  another  paffage  t>  he  expreffes  himfelf  thus :  "  I 
"  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of  our  conftitution,  that 
**  what  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  do,  we  acquire 
^  not  only  a  facility  but  a  pronenefs  to  do  on  like  oc- 

*  Effayson  the  Aftive  Powers  of  Man,  p.  128. 
f  Ibid.  p.  130. 
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**  cafions ;  fo  that  it  requires  a  particular  will  or  effort 
^  to  forbear  it,  but  to  do  it  requires,  very  often,  no 
«*  will  at  aU." 

The  fame  doflrine  is  laid  down  (till  more  explicitly 
by  Dr.  Hartley. 

"  Suppofe,'*  (fays  he,)  "  a  perfon  who  has  a  per- 
•*  feftly  voluntary  command  over  his  fingers,  to  begin 
**  to  learn  to  play  on  the  harpfichord.  The  firft  ftep 
«•  is  to  move  his  fingers  from  key  to  key,  with  a  flow 
•*  motion,  *  looking  at  the  notes,  and  exerting  an  ex- 
•*  prefs  aS  of  volition  in  every  motion.  By  degrees 
^  die  motions  cling  to  one  another,  and  to  the  im- 
^  preffions  of  the  notes,  in  the  way  of  affociation,  fo 
^  often  mentioned,  the  afts  of  volition  growing  lefs 
*^  and  lefs  exprefs  all  the  time,  till  at  laft  they  become 
**  evanefcent  and  imperceptible.  For  an  expert  per- 
*^  former  will  play  from  notes,  or  ideas  laid  up  in  the 
**  memory,  and  at  the  fame  time  carry  on  a  quite 
•*  different  train  of  thoughts  in  his  mind ;  or  even 
•*  hold  a  converfation  with  another.  Whence  we 
**  may  conclude,  that  there  is  no  intervention  of  the 
'♦  idea,  or  ftate  of  mind,  called  Will  ♦.'"  Cafes  of 
this  fort,  Hartley  calls  **  tranfitions  of .  voluntary 
**  aSions  into  automatic  ones." 

I  cannot  help  thinking  it  more  philofophical  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  thofe  adions  which  are  originally  voluntary, 
always  continue  fo ;  although,  in  the  cafe  of  opera- 
tions which  are  become  habitual  in  confequence  of 
long  prance,  we  may  not  be  able  to  recoiled  every 
different  volition.    Thus,  in  the  cafe  of  a  performer 

♦  Vol,  i.p.  1 08, 109. 

on 
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on  the  harpfichord,  t  apprehend,  that  there  is  ah  zGt  ^ 
oc  the  will  preceding  every  motion  of  every  finger,  / 
although  he  may  not  be  able  to  recoUeft  thefe  vo- 
litions afterwards ;  and  although  he  may,  during  the 
time  of  his  performance,  be  employed  inicarrying  on 
a  feparate  train  of  thought.     For,  it  mud  be  re* 
marked,  that  the  mod  rapid  performer  can,  when  he 
pleafes^,  play  fo  flowly,  as  to  be  able  to  attend  to,  and 
to  recoiled,  every  feparate  ad  of  his  will  in  the  vari-  ' 
0U8  movements  of  his  fingers ;   and  he  can  gradually  / 
accelerate  the  rate  of  his  execution,  till  he  is  unable  ( 
to  recoiled  thefe  ads.     Now,  in  this  inflance,  one  / 
of  two  fuppofitions  mufl  be  made ;   the  one  is,  that  ' 
the  operations  in  the  two  cafes  are  carried  on  precifely 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  differ  only  in  the  degree  of 
rapidity ;   and  that  when  this  rapidity  exceeds  a  cer- 
tain rate,  the  ads  of  the  will  are  too  momentary  to  \ 
leave  any  impreflion  on  the  memory. — ^The  other  is,  ' 
that  when  the  rapidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the 
operation  is  taken  entirely  out  of  our  hands  ;   and 
is   carried   on  by   fome    unknown   power,    of    the 
nature  of  which  we  are  as   ignorant,    as   of    the 
caufe  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  mo- 
tion  of  the  intedines  *.     The  laft  fuppofition  feems  to 

•me 

f 

*  This  feems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Bifliop  Berkeley,  whofe 
dodrine  concerning  the  nature  of  our  habitual  afiions,  coincides 
vrith  that  of  the  two  philofophers  already  quoted.  "  It  muft  he 
**  owned,  we  are  not  confcious  of  the  fyftole  and  diailole  of  the 
•'  heart,  or  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm.  It  may  not,  ncvertbe- 
••  lefs,  be  thence  inferred,  that  unknowing  nature  can  ad  regu- 
•*  larly  as  well  as  ourfelves.     The  true  inference  is,  that  the  felf- 

1  **  thinking 
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me  to  be  fothewhat  fitnilar  to  that  of  a  man  who 
fhould  tnaiiltain,  that,  although  a  body  projected 
with  a  moderate  velocity,  is  feen  to  pafs  through  all 
the  intermediate  fpaces  in  moving  from  one  place  to 
another,  jA  we  are  not  intitled  to  conclude,  that  this 
happetis  when  the  body  moves  fo  quickly  as  to  be- 
cdme  invifible  to  the  eye.  The  forrtier  fuppofition  is 
fupported  by  the  analogy  of  many  other  fadls  in  out 
conftitution.  Of  fome  of  thefe,  I  have  already  taken 
hdtice ;  and  it  would  be  eafy  to  add  to  the  number. 
»  An  expert  accountant,  for  example,  can  fum 
up,  almofl:  with  a  fmgle  glance  of  his  eye,  a  long 
column  of  figures.  He  can  tell  the  fum,  with  un- 
erring  certainty ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  he  is  un- 
able  to  recolleft  any  one  of  the  figures  of  which  that 
fum  is  compofed  ;  and  yet  nobody  doubts,  that  each 
of  thefe  figures  has  pafled  through  his  mind,  or  fup- 
pofes,  that  when  the  rapidity  of  the  procefs  becomes 
fo  great  that  he  is  unable  to  recolleft  the  various  fteps 
of  it,  he  obtains  the  refult  by  a  fort  of  infpiration.   This 


<*  thinking  individual,  or  human  perfon,  is  not  the  real  author  of 
**  thofe  natural  motions.  And,  in  fa6l,  no  man  blames  himfelf,  if 
**  they  are  wrong,  or  values  himfcif,  if  they  are  right.  The  fame 
**  may  be  faid  of  the  fingers  of  a  mufidaii,  which  fomc  objedl  to 
**  be  moved  by  habit,  which  underftanda  not ;  it  being  evident  that 
^  what  is  done  by  rule,  mull  proceed  from  fomething  that  un- 
"  dcrftands  the- rule;  therefore,  if  not  from  the  mufician  himfelf 
**  from  fome  other  aclive  intelligence ;  the  fame,  perhaps,  which 
**  governs  bees  and  fpiders,  and  moves  the  hmbs  of  thofe  who 
"  walk  in  their  flccp.*'— — Se;j  a  Trcatife^ entitled,  Sir:Sf  p.  123^. 
2d  edit. 
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laft  fuppofition  would  be  perfeftly  analogous  to  Dr. 
Hartley's  dodrine  concerning  the  nature  of  our  hslbi- 
tuai  exertions. 

The  only  plaufible  obje£lion  which,  I  think,  can 
be  offered  to  the  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to 
eftablifh  on  this  fubjefi:,  is  founded  on  the  aftonifhing^ 
and  almoft  incredible  rapidity,  they  necefTarily  fuppofe 
in  our  intelledual  operations. — ^When  a  petton^  for 
example,  reads  aloud ;  there  muft,  according  to  this 
doftrine,  be  a  feparate  volition  preceding  the  articula- 
tion of  every  letter  j  and  it  has  been  found,  by  aftual 
trial*,  that  it  is  pofSble  to  pronouncfe  about  two 
thoufand  letters  in  a  minute.  Is  it  reafonable  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  fo  many 
different  a£b  in  an  interval  of  time  fo  very  inconfider- 
able  ? 

With  refpeft  to  this  objeftion,  it  may  b6  obferved^ 
in  the  firfl  place,  that  all  arguments  againff  the  fore- 
going doftrine  with  refpedt  to  our  habitual  exertions, 
in  fo  for  as  thfy  are  founded  on  the  inconceivable  ra- 
pidity which  they  fuppofe  in  our  intelleftual  opera- 
tions, apply  equally  to  the  common  doflrine  con* 
ceming  our  perception  of  ditence  by  the  teye.  But 
this  is  not  all.     To  what  does  the  fuppofition  amount, 

•  Incredibili  vclocitate  pcraguntur  et  repetuntur  mufculonim 
contraiEtiones.  Docent  curfusy  prxfcrtim  quadrupedumi  vel 
lingUHy  quae  quadringinta  vocabula,  forte  bis  mille  literas^  expri- 
mit,  fp?.tio  temporis  quod  minutum  vocare  folemus,  quamvis  ad 
xnultas  liicras  cxprimciidas  plures  mufculorum  oontraftiones  re- 
quirantur. 

Confpedus  Msd\c\n£  Theoretical  ylucl.  Jac.  Gregory. 

Eifft.  alteroj  p.  1 7 1 . 

1 2  *  which 
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which  is  confidcred  as  fo  incredible  P     Only  to  this, 
that  the  mind  is  fo  formed,  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on 
^  certain  intelledual  procefles,  in  intervals  of  time  too 
ihort  to  be  eftimated  by  our  faculties ;  a  fuppofition 
which,  fo  far  from  being  extravagant,  is  fupported 
by  the  analogy  of  many   of  our   mod  certain  con- 
clufions  in  natural  philofophy.     The  difcoveries  made 
by  the   microfcope,  have  laid   open  to  our  fenfes  a 
world  of  wonders,  the  exiftence  of  which  hardly  any 
man  would  have  admitted  upon  inferior  evidence ; 
and  have  gradually  prepared  the  way  for  thofe  phy- 
fical  fpeculations,   which   explain  fome  of  the  moft 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  by  means  of  mo« 
difications  of  matter  far  too  fubtile  for  the  examination 
of  our  organs.     Why  then  fhould  it  be  confideried  as 
unphilofophical,   after  having  demonftrated  the  ex- 
iftence of  various  intelleftual  proceffes  which  efcape 
our  attention  in  confequence  of  their  rapidity,  to  carry 
the  fuppofition  a  little  farther,  in  order  to  bring  under 
the  known  laws  of  the  human  conftitution,  a  clafs  of 
mental  operations,  which  muft  otherwife  remain  per- 
rfeftly  inexplicable?     Surely,  our  ideas   of  lime  are 
merely  relative,  as  well  as  our  ideas  of  extenfion  ;  nor 
I  is  there  any  good  reafon  for  doubting,  that,  if  our 
powers  of  attention  and  memory  were  more  perfeft 
^  than  they  are,  fo  as  to  give  us  the  fame  advantage  vin 
{  examining  rapid  events,  which  the  microfcope  gives 
J  for  examining    minute .  portions  of  extenfion,    they 
I  would  enlarge  our  views  with   refped  to  the  intel- 
ledual  world,  no  lefs  than  that  inflrument  has  with 
\  refpetl  to  the  material. 
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It  may  contribute  to  remove,  ftill  more  completely, 
fome  of  the  fcruples  which  are  naturally  fuggefted  by 
the  foregoing  doftrine,  to  remark,  that,  as  the  great 
ufe  of  attention  and  memory  is  to  enable  us  to  treafure 
up  the  refults  of  our  experience  and  reflexion  for  the 
future  regulation  of  our  conduft,  it  would  have  an- 
fwered  no  purpofe  for  the  author  of  our  nature  to  have 
extended  their  province  to  thofe  intervals  of  time, 
which  we  have  no  occafion  to  eftimate  in  the  common 
buiinefs  of  life.  AH  the  intellectual  procefTes  I  have 
mentioned  are  fubfervient  to  fome  particular  end, 
either  of  perception  or  of  a£tion ;  and  it  would  have 
been  perfedly  fuperfluous,  if,  after  this  end  were 
gained,  the  fteps  which  are  inftrumental  in  bringing  it 
about,  were  all  treafured  up  in  the  memory.  Such 
a  conftitution  of  our  nature  would  have  had  no  other  , 
effedl  but  to  ftore  the  mind  with  a  variety  of  ufelefs  / 
particulars .  •  ^ 

After  all  I  have  faid,  it  will  perhaps  be  dill  thought, 
that  fome  of  the  reafonings  I  have  oflfered  are  too  hy- 
pothetical ;  and  it  is  even  poffible,  that  fome  may  be 
difpofed  rather  to  difpute  the  common  theory  of 
vifion,  than  admit  the  conclufions  I  have  endeavoured 
to  eftabliOi.  To  fuch  readers  the  following  confider- 
ations  may  be  of  ufe,  as  they  afford  a  more  palpable 
inftance,  than  any  I  have  yet  mentioned,  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  thoughts  may  be  trained  by 
pradice,  to  fhift  from  one  thing  to  another. 

When  an  equilibrift  balances  a  rod  upon  his  finger, 
not  only  the  attention  of  his  mind,  but  the  obfervation 
of  his  eye,  is  conftantly  requifite. — ^It  is  evident  that- 
the  part  of  his  body  which  fupports  the  obje£t  is 

I  3  never 
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never  ^wholly  at  reftj  otherwife  the  obje£t  would 
no  more  (land  upon  it,  than  if  placed  in  the  fame, 
pofition  upon  a  table.  The  equilibrift,  therefore, 
myfl  watch,  in  the  very  beginning,  every  inclina- 
tion of  the  pbjeft  from  the  proper  pofition,  in 
order  to  countera^  this  inclination  by  a  con- 
trary movement.  In  this  manner,  the  objeft  has 
never  time  to  fall  in  any  one  diredion,  and  is  fup- 
ported  in  a  way  fomewhat  analogous  to  that  in  which 
a  top  is  fupported  on  a  pivot,  by  being  made  to  fpin 
upon  an  axis.^-That  a  perfpn  ihould  be  able  to 
do  this  in  the  cafe  of  a  (ingle  objed,  is  curious ;  but 
thtf  he  (bould  be  able  to  balance  in  the  fame  way, 
two,  or  three,  upon  different  parts  of  his  body,  and 
at  the  fame  time  balance  himfelf  on  a  fmall  cord  or 
wire,  is  indeed  wonderftiL  Nor  is  it  po(rible  to  con- 
ceive that,  in  fuch  an  inftance,  the  mind,  at  one  and 
the  fame  moment,  attends  to  thefe  different  equilibri- 
ums; for  it  is  not  merely  the  attention  which  is  re- 
quifite,  but  the  eye.  We  muft  therefore  conclude, 
that  both  of  thefe  are  direded  fucceffively  to  the  dif- 
ferent equilibriums,  but  change  from  one  objedl  to 
another  with  fuch  velocity,  that  the  effeft,  with  refpeft 
to  the  experiment,  is  the  fame  as  if  they  were  directed 
to  all  the  objeds  conftantly. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  farther,  with  refpeft  to 
this  laft  illuftration,  that  it  affords  dired  evidence  of 
the  pofTibility  of  our  exerting  afts  of  the  will,  which 
VK  are  unable  to  recolleft ;  for  the  movements  of  the 
equilibrift  do  not  fucceed  each  other  in  a  regular  order, 
like  thofe  of  the  harpfichord  player,  in  performing  a 
piece  of  mufic ;  but  muft  in  every  inftance  be  regu. 

lated 
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lated  by  accidents,  which  may  vary  in  numberlefs  re- 
fpe&s,  and  which  indeed  mu(t  vary  in  nuHiberl^fs  re- 
fpeSs,  every  time  he  repeats  the  experiment:  and 
therefore,  although,  in  the  former  cafe,  we  fhould 
iuppofe,  with  Hartley,  ^^  that  the  motions  cling  to 
*^  one  another,  and  to  the  impredions  of  the  notes, 
^^  in  the  way  of  aflbciation,  without  ai>y  intervention 
"  of  the  ftate  of  mind  called  will,*'  yet,  in  this  in- 
ftance,  even  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a  fuppofition  is  di- 
rectly contradicted  by  the  fa£t. 

The  dexterity  of  jugglers  (which,  by  the  way,  me-  — 
rirs  a  greater  degree  of  attention  from  philofophers, 
than  it  has  yet  attraded,)  affords  many  curious  illuf- 
trations  of  the  fame  doctrine.     The  whole  of  this  art 
feems  to  me  to  be  founded  on  this  principle  ;  that  it 
is  poffible  for  a  perfon,  by  long  practice,  to  acquire  a  — 
power,  not  only  of  carrying  on  certain  intelleftual  — 
proceffes  more  quickly  than  other  men,  (for  all  the  — 
feats  of  legerdemain  fuppofe  the  exercife  of  obferva-  — 
tion,  thought,  and  volition,)  but  of  performing  a  — 
variety  of  movements  with  the  band,  before  the  eyes 
of  a  company,  in  an  interval  of  time  too  ftiort  to  en- 
able the  fpedators  to  exert  that  degree  of  attention 
which  is  neceflary  to  lay  a  foundation  for  memory  ^. 

As  fome  philofophers  have  difputed  the  influence 
of  the  will  in  the  cafe  of  habits,  fo  others  (particu- 
larly Stahl  and  his  followers)  have  gone  into  the  op- 
polite  extreme,  by  referring  to  the  will  all  the  vita] 
motions.  If  it  be  admitted,  (fay  thefe  philofophers,) 
that  there  are  inftances  in  which  we  will  an  effeCl, 
without  being  able  to  make  it  an  objeCt  of  attemion, 

•  See  Note  [£]• 

1 4  is 
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is  It  not  poflible  that,  what  we  commonly  call  the 
vital  and  involuntary  motions,  may  be  the  confe- 
quences  of  our  own  thought  and  volition?  But 
there  is  furely  a  wide  diflference  between  thofe  cafes, 
in  which  the  mind  was  at  firft  confcious  of  thought 
and  volition,  and  gradually  loft  the  power  of  attend- 
ing to  them,  from  the  growing  rapidity  of  the  intel- 
lectual procefs;  and  a  cafe  in  which  the  efftSt  itfelf  is 
perfectly  unknown  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  even  after 
they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  in  which  this  effed  has 
continued  to  take  place  with  the  moft  perfe£t  regu- 
larity, from  the  very  begmning  of  their  animal  exift- 
ence,  and  long  before  the  firft  dawn  of  either  reftesdon 
or  experience. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Stahl  have  ftated  the  hA . 
rather  inaccurately,  even  with  refpeCt  to  our  habitual 
exertions.  Thus  Dr.  Porterfield,  in  his  Treatife  on 
Y-  ,the  Eye,  is  at  pains  to  prove,  that  the  foul  may  think 
and  will  without  knowledge  or  confcioufnefs.  But 
this,  I  own,  IS  to  me  inconceivable.  The  true  ftate 
of  the  fad,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  the  mind  may  think 
and  will,  without  attending  to  its  thoughts  and  voli* 
tions,  fo  as  to  be  able  afterwards  to  recoiled  them.-—* 
Nor  is  this  merely  a  verbal  criticifm ;  for  there  is  an 
important  diiference  between  confcioufnefs  and  atten-' 
tion,  which  it  is  very  neceiTary  to  keep  in  view,  in  or- 
der to  think  upon  this  fubjed  with  any  degree  of 
precifion.     *  The  one  is  an  involuntary  ftate  of  the 

mind; 

*The  di(lin6lion  between  attention  and  confcioufnefs  is  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  £  flays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of 
Man,  p.  60.  t' Attention  is  a  voluntary  a^ ;  it  requires  an  ac^ 
f<  tive  exertion  to  begin  and  to  continue  it ;  and  it  may  be  con- 

"  tinned 
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mind ;  the  other  is  a  voluntary  ad :  the  one  has  no 
immediate  connexion  with  memory;  but  the  other  is 
fo  eflentially  fubfervient  to  it,  that,  without  fome  de» 
gree  of  it,  the  ideas  and  perceptions  which  pa(s 
through  the  mind,  feem  to  leave  no  trace  behind 
them. 

When' two  perfons  are  fpeaking  to  us  at  once,  we 
can  attend  to  either  of  them  at  pleafure,  without  be* 
ing  much  difturbed  by  the  other.  If  we  attempt  to 
Men  to  both,  we  can  underfland  neither.  The  faft 
feems  to  be,  that  when  we  attended  conftantly  to  one 
of  the  fpeakers,  the  words  fpoken  by  the  other  make 
no  impreifion  on  the  memory,  in  confequence  of  our 
not  attending  to  them ;  and  affed  us  as  little  as  if 
they  had  not  been  uttered.  This  power,  however, 
of  the  mind  to  attend  to  either  fpeaker  at  pleafure, 
fuppofes  that  it  is,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  con* 
fcious  of  the  fenfations  which  both  produce. 

Another  well-known  fad  may  be  of  ufe  in  illuf- 
trating  the  fame  diftindion.  A  perfon  who  accident* 
ally  lofes  his  fight,  never  fails  to  improve  gradually 
in  the  fenfibility  of  his  touch.— Now,  there  are  only 
two  ways  of  explaining  this.  The  one  is,  that,  in 
confequence  of  the  lofs  of  the  one  fenfe,  fome  change 
takes  place  in  the  phyfical  conftitution  of  the  body, 
fo  as  to  improve  a  different  organ  of  perception.  The 
other,  that  the  mind  gradually  acquires  a  power  of 


**  tiiiu^4  aslong  as  we  will;  but  confcioufnefs  is  inToluntaiyy  and 
^  of  nq  continuance)  changing  with  every  thought."  The  fiune 
author  has  remarkedy  that  thefe  two  operations  of  the  mind  haire 
been  finequendy  confounded  by  philofophers^  and  particularly  by 
fiu  Loc^e. 

attend* 
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their  knowledge  to  others,  who  are  able  to  exhibit,  in 
their  natural  order,  the  different  fleps  of  any  inveili* 
gation  by  which  they  have  been  led  to  form  a  parti* 
cular  concluiion*     The  common  obfervation,  there- 
fore,  that  an  obfcure  elocution  always  indicates  an 
imperfe^  knowledge  of  the  fubjef): ;  although  it  may 
perhaps  be  true  with  refped  to  men  who  have  culti- 
vated the  art  of  fpeaking,  is  by  no  means  to  be  relied 
on  as  a  general  rule,    in  judging  of  the  talents  of 
thofe  whofe  fpeculations  have  been  carried  on  with  a 
view  merely  to  their  own  private  fatisfa£tion« 
/^    In  the  courfe  of  my  own  experience,  I  have  heerd 
of  more  than  one  inftance,  of  men  who,  without 
any  mathematical  education,  were  able,  on  a  little  re- 
flexion, to  give  a  folution  of  any  limple  algebraical 
problem ;  and  who,  at  the  fame  time,  were  perfefily 
incapable  of  explaining  by  what  fleps  they  obtained 
)   the  refult.    In  thefe  cafes,  we  have  a  dircQt  proof  of 
-    the  poflibility  of  inveftigating  even  truths  which  are 
j    pretty  remote,  by  an  iutelledlual  procefs,  which,  as 
/    foon  as  it  is  iinifiied,  vanifhes  almoft  entirely  from  the 
/    memory.— It  is  probable,  that  fomething  of  the  fame 
I     kind  takes  place  much  more  frequently  in  the  other 
I     branches  of  knowledge,  in  which  our  reafonings  con- 
fid  commonly  but  of  a  few  flaps.     Indeed,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  by  far  the 
greater    part    of    our   fpeculative   conclufions   are 
formed. . 
""        There  is  no  talent,  I  apprehend,  fo  effential  to  a 
public  fpeaker,  as  to  be  able  to  flate  clearly  every  dif- 
ferent flep  of  thofe  trains  of  thought  by  which  he 
himfelf  was  led  to  the  conclufions  he  wiflies  to  efta. 

blifh. 
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blifh.     Much  may  be  here  done  by  ftudy  and  expe- 
rience.    Even  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  truth  of  a 
propofition  feems  to  (Irike  us  inftantaneoufly,  although 
we  may  not  be  able,  at  firft,  to  difcover  the  media  of 
proof,  we  feldom  fail  in  the  difcovery  by  perfever- 
ance. — Nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  form  this  ta- 
lent as  the  ftudy  of  metaphyfics  j  not  the  abfurd  me- 
taphyfics  of  the  fchools,  but  that  ftudy  which   has 
the  operations  of  the  mind  for  its  objeft.     By  habi-  ^j 
tuauog  us  to  reflect  on  the  fubjefls  of  our  cpnfciouf-  / 
nefs,  it  enables  us  to  retard,  in  a  conftderable  de« ' 
gree,  the  current  of  thought ;  to  arreft  many  of  thofe  ^ 
ideas,  which  would  otherwife  efcape  our  notice ;  and  { 
to  render  the  arguments  which  we  employ  for  the  | 
convidion  of  others,  an  exad  tranfcript  of  thofe  trains 
of  inquiry  and  reafoning,  which  originally  led  us  to 
form  our  opinions. 

Thefe  obfervations  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  an  im- 
portant diftindUon  between  the  intelledual  habits  of 
men  of  fpeculation  and  of  a£lion.  The  latter,  who 
are  under  a  neceflity  of  thinking  and  deciding  on  the 
fpur  of  the  occafton,  are  led  to  cultivate,  as  much  as 
poifible,  a  quicknefs  in  their  mental  operations  ;  and 
fometimes  acquire  it  in  fo  great  a  degree,  that  their 
judgments  feem  to  be  almoft  intuitive.  To  thofe,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  have  not  merely  to  form  opi- 
nions for  themfelves,  but  to  communicate  them  to 
others,  it  is  neceflary  to  retard  the  train  of  thought 
as  it  paifes  in  the  mind,  fo  as  to  be  able  afterwards  to 
recolleft  every  diflferent  ftep  of  the  procefs ;  a  habit, 
which,  in  fome  cafes,  has  fuch  an  influence  on  the 
intelleftual  powers,  that  there  are  hien,  who,  even  in 

their 
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their  private  fpeculations,  not  only  make  ufe  of  words 
as  an  inftrument  of  thought,  but  form  thefe  words 
mto  regular  fentences. 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  at  firft,  a  paradoxical  ob- 
fervation,  that  one  great  employment  of  philofophers, 
in  a  refined  age,  is  to  bring  to  light,  and  arrange, 
thofe  rapid  and  confiifed  trains  of  thought,  which  ap- 
j)car  from  the  ftrufture  of  languages,  and  from  the 
inonCiments  of  ancient  laws  and  governments,  to  have 
paffed  through  the  minds  of  men  in  the  moft  remote 
and  unenlightened  periods.  In  proof,  however,  of 
ihis,  if  is  fufEcient  to  mention,  the  fyftematicat  ana- 
logy which  we  find,  to  a  certain  degree,  running 
through  the  ftrudure  of  the  moft  imperfetft  tongues, 
(for  example,  in  the  forhiation  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  verbs,)  and  thofe  general  principles,  which  the 
philofophical  lawyer  traces  amidft  an  apparent  chaos 
of  precedents  and  ftatutes.  In  the  language,  too,  of 
the  rudeft  tribe,  we  find  words  transferred  from  one 
fubjeft  to  another,  which  indicate,  in  the  mind  of  the 
^dividual  who  firft  made  the  transference,  fome  per- 
cepfioh  of  refemblance  or  of  analogy.  Such  tranf- 
ferences  can  hardly  be  afcribed  to  accident,  but  may 
be  confidered  as  proofs  that  the  analogies  which  the 
philofopher  afterwards  points  out  between  the  objefts 
which  are  diftinguiffied  by  the  fame  name,  had  been 
perceived  by  the  inventors  of  language,  although  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  they  never  expreffed  thent 
iu  words,  nor  could  even  have  explained  them  if  they 
had  been  queftioned  on  the  fubjcft. 

Nor  will  this  appear  a  bold  or  incredible  fuppofi- 
tion,  if  we  refleft  on  the  fagacity  and  ingenuity  which 

favages^ 
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favages,  and  even  peafants,  difcover,  in  overcomitig 
the  difficulties  which  occur  in  their  fituation.  They 
do  not,  indeed,  engage  in  long  procefles  of  abftra^ 
reafoning,  for  which  they  have  no  inclination,  and 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  carry  on  without  the  ufe  of 
a  cultivated  and  a  copious  language;  but,  when 
preflfed  by  prefent  circumftances,  they  combine  means 
to  accomplifh  particular  ends,  in  a  fnantier  which  in- 
dicates the  exercife  both  of  invention  and  of  reafon* 
ing.  It  is  probable  that  fuch  proceffes  are  carried  on 
in  their  minds,  with  much  lefs  adiftance  front  lan- 
guage, than  a  philofopher  would  derive  on  a  finiilar  * 
occafion ;  and  it  is  almofl:  certain,  that  they  would 
find  themfelves  perfectly  capable  of  communicating 
to  others  the  flcps  by  which  they  were  led  to  their 
conclulions.  In  confequence  of  thefe  circumftances, 
the  attainments  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  ruder  ftate, 
perifli  with  the  individual,  without  being  recorded  in 
writing,  or  perhaps  exprefled  in  words ;  and  we  are 
left  to  infer  them  indireftly  from  the  ftrufture  of  lan- 
guage, or  from  the  monuments  (^ancient  cuftoms  and 

inftitutions. 

When  a  train  of  thought  leads  to  any  interefting 

conctudon,  or  excites  any  pleafant  feeling,  it  becomes 
peculiarly  difficult  to  arreft  our  fleeting  ideas;  be- 
caufe  the  mind,  when  once  it  has  felt  the  pleafure> 
has  little  inclination  to  retrace  the  fteps  by  which  it 
arrived  at  it.  This  is  one  great  caufe  of  the  difficulty 
attending  philofophical  crilicifm.  When  a  critic  ex- 
plains to  us,  why  we  are  pleafed  with  any  particular 
beauty,  or  offended  with  any  defeft,  it  is  evident, 
that  if  his  theory  be  juft,  the  circumftanOes  which 
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he  points  out  as  the  foundation  of  our  pleafure  or  un- 
eafioefs,  mud  have  occurred  to  our  minds  before  we 
were  pleafed  with  the  beauty,  or  offended  with  the  de- 
fed*  In  fuch  cafes,  it  fometimes  happens,  when  a 
critic  has  been  fortunate  in  his  theory,  that  we  recog- 
nize at  firfl:  fight  our  old  ideas,  and,  without  any  far* 
ther  confideration,  are  ready  to  bear  teftimony  to  the 
truth,  from  our  own  confcioulhefs*  So  very  diffi- 
cult, however,  is  it  to  attend  to  the  ideas  which  ex* 
cite  fuch  feelings,  that  it  often  appears  to  be  doubt* 
fill,  whether  a  theory  be  right  or  wrong ;  and  that 
where  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  plea- 
fure is  produced  in  all  men  in  the  fame  way,  different 
critics  adopt  different  theories  with  refpeft  to  its  caufe. 
It  is  long  prafUce  alone,  joined  to  what  is  commonly 
called  a  metaphyfical  turn  of  mind,  (by  which  I  think 
is  chiefly  to  be  underftood,  a  capacity  of  reflefking  on 
the  fubjefts  of  our  confcioufnefs,)  that  can  render 
fuch  efforts  of  attention  eafy.  Exquifite  fenfibility, 
fo  far  from  being  ufeful  in  this  fpecies  of  criticifm, 

I  both  gives  a  difrelifli  for  the  flady^  and  difqualifies  for 

(  purfuing  it. 

Before  we  leave  the  fubje£t  of  attention,  it  is  pro- 
per to  take  notice  of  a  queftion  which  has  been  dated 
with  refpeft  to  it ;  whether  we  have  the  power  of  at- 
tending to  more  than  one  thing  at  one  and  the  fame 
inflant ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  we  can  attend 
at  one  and  the  fame  indant,  to  objcds  which  we  can 
attend  to  feparately  •  ?  This  quedion  has,  if  I  am 
not  midaken,  been  already  decided  by  feveral  philo- 

*  I  have  added  this  explanation  to  obviate  the  quedion,  what 
i$  meant  by  one  objed  I 

fophers 
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fophers  in  the  negative  ;  and  I  acknowledge,  for  my 
own  part,  that  although  their  opirrton  has  not  only 
been  called  in  queftton  by  others,  but  even  treated 
with  fome  degree  of  contempt  as  altogether  hypothe. 
tical,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  mofl  reafonable  and 
philofophical  that  we  can  form  on  the  fubje^l. 

There  is  indeed  a  great  variety  of  cafes,  in  which 
the  mind  apparently  exerts  different  afls  of  attention 
at  once;  but  from  the  inftances  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  of  the  aftonifhlng  rapidity  of  thought, 
it  is  obvious,  that  all  this  may  be  explained,  without 
fuppofing  thefe  afls  to  be  co-exiftent ;  and  I  may  even 
venture  to  add,  it  may  all  be_;  explained  in  the  moft 
fatiefaftory  manner,  without  afcribing  to  our  intellec- 
tual operations,  a  greater  degree  of  rapidity  than  that 
with  which  we  know  from  the  fafl  thai  they  are 
fomerimes  carried  on.  The  effed  of  praftice  in  in- 
creasing this  capacity  of  apparently  attending  to  dif- 
ferent things  at  once,  renders  this  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  in  queilion,  more  probable  than  any 
other. 

The  cafe  of  the  equilibrift  and  rope-dancer  already 
mentioned,  is  particularly  favourable  to  this  cxplana- 
rion  ;  as  it  affords  direft  evidence  of  the  poffibility  of 
the  mind's  exerting  different  fucceffive  acls  in  an  in- 
terval of  time  fo  ihort,  as  to  produce  the  fame  fen- 
fible  effeft,  as  if  they  had  been  exerted  at  one  and 
the  fame  moment.  In  this  cafe,  indeed,  .the  rapidity 
of  thought  is  fo  remarkable,  that  if  the  different  afts 
of  the  mind  were  not  all  neceffarily  accompanied 
with  different  movements  of  the  eye,  there  can  be  no 
E.  reafon 
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reafon  for  doubting,  that  the  philofophers,  whofe  doo 
trine  i  am  now  controverting,  would  have  aflerted^ 
thai  they  are  all  mathematically  co-exiftent. 

Upon  a  queftion,  however,  of  this  fort,  which  doc* 
not  admit  of  a  perfedUy  dired  appeal  to  the  fa£b,  I 
would  by  no  means  be  underftood  to  decide  with  con- 
fidence ;  and  therefore  I  (hould  wi(h  the  conclufions 
I  am  now  to  ftate,  to'  be  received  as  only  condition- 
ally  eftablifhed.  They  are  neceflary  and  obvious  con-r 
fequences  of  the  general  principle,  ^^  that  the  mind 
^^  can  only  attend  to  one  thing  at  once ;''  but  muft 
(land  or  fkll  with  the  truth  of  that  fuppolition. 
^  ^^^yjj^,  It  is  commonly  underftood,  I  believe,  that,  in  a 
concert  of  mufic,  a  good  ear  can  attend  to  the  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  the  mufic  feparately,  or  can  attend  to 
them  all  at  once,  and  feel  the  fiill  effed  of  the  hsur« 
mony.  If  the  do£lrine,  however,  which  I  have  en« 
deavoured  to  eftablifh,  be  admitted,  it  will  follow, 
that,  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  mind  is  conftantly  vary- 
ing its  attention  from  the  one  part  of  the  mufic  to 
the  other,  and  that  its  operations  are  fo  rapid,  as  to 
give  us  no  perception  of  an  interval  of  time. 

The  fame  dodrine  leads  to  fome  curious  conclu- 
fions with  refped  to  vifion.  Soppofe  the  eye  to  be 
fixed  in  a  particular  pofition,  and  the  pidure  of  an 
objed  to  be  painted  on  the  retina.  Does  the  mind 
perceive  the  complete  figure  of  the  objefl:  at  once, 
or  is  this  perception  the  refult  of  the  various  per. 
ceptions  we  have  of  the  different  points  in  the  out- 
line ?  With  refpefl  to  this  queftion,  the  principles 
already  ftated  lead  me  to  eonclude,  that  the  mind 

doe& 
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does  at  one  and  the  fame  time  perceive  every  point 
in  the  outline  of  the  objeft,  (provided  the  whole  of 
k  be  painted  oil  the  retina  at  the  fame  inftant,)  for 
perception,  like  confcioufnefs,  is  an  involuntary  ope-^ 
lation.  As  no  two  points,  however,  of  the  outline 
are  in  the  fame  direction,  every  point,  by  itfelf,  con* 
-ftitutes  juft  as  diftinft  an  objeft  of  attention  to  the 
mind,  as  if  it  were  feparated  by  an  interval  of  empty 
fpace  from  all  the  reft.  If  the  dodtrine  therefore  for« 
merly  ftated  be  juft,  it  is  impoflible  for  the  mind  t« 
attend  to  more  than  one  of  thefe  points  at  once ; 
and  as  the  perception  of  the  figure  of  the  obje£t,  im- 
plies a  knowledge  of  the  relative  fituation  of  the  dif- 
ferent points  with  refpeft  to  each  other,  we  muft 
conclude,  that  the  perception  of  figure  by  the  eye, 
is  the  refult  of  a  number  of  different  ads  of  atten- 
tion. Thefe  ads  of  attention,  however,  are  per- 
formed with  fuch  rapidity,  that  the  effeft,  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  us,  is  the  lame  as  if  the  perception  were  in- 
ftantaneous. 

In  farther  confirmation  of  this  reafoning,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  if  the  perception  of  vifible  figure 
were  an  immediate  confequence  of  the  pidture  on  the 
retina,  we  (hould  have,  at  the  firft  glance,  as  diftind 
an  idea  of  a  figure  of  a  thoufand  fides,  as  of  a  tri- 
angle or  a  fquare.     The  fruth  is,  that  when  the  figure  ^ 
is  very  Ample,  the  procefs  of  the  mind  is  fo  rapid,  / 
that  the  perception  feems  to  be  inftantaneous ;  but  r 
when  the  fides  are  multiplied  beyond  a  certain  num-  ' 
ber,  the  interval  of  time  neceflary  for  thefe  different 
adts  of  attention  becomes  perceptible*  > 

K  2  It 
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It  may  perhaps  be  aiked,  what  I  mean  by  a  point 
in  the  outline  of  a  figure,  and  what  it  is  that  confU- 
tute»  this  point  one  objed:  of  attention  ?  The  anfwer, 
J  apprehend,  is,  that  this  point  is  the  minimum  vifibile. 
If  the  point  be  lefs,  we  cannot  perceive  it :  if  it  be 
greater,  it  is  not  all  feen  in  one  dire£tion. 

If  thefe  obfenrations  be  admitted,  it  will  follow, 
that,  without  the  faculty  of  memory,  we  could  have 
bad  no  perception  of  vifible  figure. 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 


Of  Conception. 


B 


Y  Conception,  I  mean  that  power  of  the  mind, 
which  enables  it  to  form  a  notion  of  an  abfent 
objeft  of  perception ;  or  of  a  fenfation  which  it  has 
formerly  felt.  I  do  not  contend  that  thid  is  exclu* 
fively  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  but  I  think 
that  the  faculty  which  I  have  now  defined,  deferves 
to  be  diftinguiflied  by  an  appropriated  name. 

Conception  is  often  confounded  with  other  powers. 
When  a  painter  makes  a  pidure  of  a  friend,  who  is 
abfent  or  dead,  he  is  commonly  faid  to  paint  from 
memory :  and  the  expreffion  is  fufficiently  correft  for 
common  converfation.  But  in  an  analyfis  of  the 
mind,  there  is  ground  for  a  di(lin£tion.  The  power 
of  conception  enables  him  to  make  the  features  of 
his  friend  an  objeft  of  thought,  fo  as  to  copy  the  rc- 
femblance;  the  power  of  memory  recognifes  thefe 
features  as  a  former  objeft  of  perception.  Every  aft 
of  memory  includes  an  idea  of  the  pad ;  conception 
implies  no  idea  of  time  whatever  *. 

*  Shakefpeare  calls  this  power  "  the  mind's  eye.'* 
Hamlet. — "  My  fiather!  Methinks  I  fee  my  father. 
Horatio.—"  Where,  my  Lord  ? 
Hamlet.—-"  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio." 

Ad  I .  Scene  4. 

K  3  According 
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Accordmg  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  word  coth 
ception  correfponds  to  what  was  called  by  the  fchool* 
men  Jimfle  apprehenjton ;  with  this  diflference  only, 
that  they  included,  under  this  nan^e,  our  apprehen* 
(ion  of  general  propofitions ;  whereas  I  (hould  wifli 
to  limit  the  application  of  the  word  conception  to  our 
fenfations,  and  the  obje£ts  of  our  perceptions.  Dr. 
Reid,  in  his  Inquiry,  fubftitutes  the  word  conception 
inftead  of  the  fimple  apprehenfion  of  the  fchools,  and 
employs  it  in  the  fame  extenfive  fignification.  I 
think  it  may  contribute  to  make  our  ideas  more  dif- 
tin£t,  to  reftrid  its  meaning :— rand  fox  fuch  a  re- 
ilridtion,  we  have  the  authority  of  philofophers  in 
a  cafe  perfe&ly  analogous.-^In  ordinary  language, 
we  apply  the  fame  word  perception^  to  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  by  our  fenfes  of  external  objeds,  anc^, 
to  our  knowledge  of  fpeculative  truth :  and  yet  an 
author  would  be  juftly  cenfured,  who  (hould  treat  of 
thefe  two  operations  of  the  mind  under  the  fame 
article  of  perception.  I  apprehend  there  is  as  wide 
a  difference  between  the  conception  of  a  truth,  and 
the  conception  of  an  abfent  obje£t  of  fenfe,  as  be« 
tween  the  perception  of  a  tree,  and  the  perception  of 
a  mathematical  theorem. — 1  have  therefore  taken  the 
liberty  to  diftinguiih  alfo  the  two  former  operations  of 
the  mind:  and  under  the  article  oi conception^  (hall 
f  confine  myfelf  to  that  faculty  whofe  province  it  is  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of  our  part  fenfations,  or 
of  the  obje£ts  of  fenfe  that  we  have  formerly  per- 
ceived. 

Conception  is  frequently  ufed  as  fynonymous  with 
imagination.    Dr.   Reid  fays,  that  "imagination,  in 
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its  proper  feaTe,  fignifies  a  lively  concepdon  of  ob* 
jeas  of  fight."  "  This  is  a  talent"  (he  remarks) 
of  importance  to  poets  and  orators ;  and  deferves  a 
proper  name,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with 
their  arts."  He  adds,  that  'imagination  is  dif* 
tinguifhed  from  conception ,  as  a  part  from  a 
•*  whole." 

I  fhall  not  inquire,    at  prefent,    into   the  proper 
Englifli  meaning  of  the  words  conception  and  imagi'^ 
nation.    In  a  ftudy  fuch  as  this,  fo  far  removed  from  )  ^\ 
the  common  purpofes  of  fpeech,  fome  latitude  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  in  the  ufe  of  words ;  provided  ; 
only  we  define  accurately  thofe  we  employ,  and  ad-  : 
here  to  our  own  definitions. 

The  bufinefs  of  conception,  according  to  the  ac* 
count  I  have  given  of  it,  is  to  prefent  us  with  an  exadt 
tranfcript  of.  what  we  have  felt  or  perceived.     But^ 
we  have,  moreover,  a  power  of  modifying  our  con-  / 
ceptions,   by  combining  the  parts  of  differeiit  ones  | 
together,  fo  as  to  form  new  wholes  of  our  owi^  crca-  ]. 
tion.     I  fhall  employ  the  word  imagination  to  exprefs 
this  power  :  and,  I  apprehend,  that  this  is  the  proper 
fenTe  of  tEe  word ;  if  imagination  be  the  power  which 
gives  birth  to  the  produftions  of  the  poet  and  the 
painter.     This  is  not  a  fimple  faculty  of  the  mind. 
It  prefuppofes  abftraftion,  to  feparate  from  each  other  , 
qualities  and  circumftances  which  have  been  perceived  ^ 
in  conjunction ;  and  alfo  judgment  and  tafte  to  direft  j 
us  in  forpiing  the  combinations.     If  they  are  made 
wholly  at  rondom,  they  are  proofs  of  infanity  *. 

The 

♦  In  common  difcourfe,  we  often  ufe  the  phrafe  of  thlnllng  upon 

m  •hjefff  to  exprefs  what  I  here  call,  the  conception  of  it. In 
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The  firft  remarkable  fad  which  firikes  ut  with  re- 
fyeSt  to  conception  is,  that  we  can  conceive  the  ob- 
je£ts  of  fome  fenfes  much  more  eafily  than  thofe  of 
?^.r  others*      Thus  we  can  concave  an  abfent  "nfible 
]  o^je£l:,  fuch  aaa  building  that  is  &miliar  to  us,  much 
\  more  eafily  than  a  particular  found,  a  particular  tafte, 
[  or  a  particular  pain,  which  we  have  formerly  felt.     It 
is  probable,  however,  that  this  pqwer^  might  Jbe  im- 
proved in  the  cafe  of  fome  of  our  fenfes.     Few  peoples 
I  believe,  are  able  to  form  a  very  diftinft  conception 
of  founds  ;  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that,  by  pra6Hce,  a 
perfon  may  acquire  a  power  of  amufing  himfelf  with 
reading  written  mufic.     And  in  the  cafe  of  poetical 
numbers,  it  is  univerfally  known,  that  a  reader  may 
enjoy  the  harmony  of  the  verfe,  without  articulating 
the  words,  even  in  a  whifper.     In  fuch  cafes,  I  take 
for  granted,  that  our  pleafure  arifes   from  a  very 
ftrong  conception  of  the  founds  which  we  have  been 
accuftomed  to  affociate  with  particular  written  cha* 
raders. 


the  foUowmg  paflage,  Shakefpeare  u&s  the  former  of  thelb 
phrafeS)  and  the  words  imagination  and  afprehtnjion  as  fynonymou^ 
with  each  other. 

——Who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand> 

By  thinking  on  the  frofty  Caucafus  ? 

Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite. 

By  bare  imagination  of  a  feaft  > 

Or  waUow  naked  in  December's  fnow. 

By  thinking  on  fantaftic  fumraer's  heat  > 

Oh  no  !  the  apprehenfion  of  the  good 

Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worfe. 

K.  Richard  II.  Ad  i.  Scene  6. 

The 
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The  peculiarity  in  the  cafe  of  vifible  objeds,  feems 
to  arife  from  this ;  that  when  we  think  of  a  found  or 
of  atafte,  the  objed  of  our  conception  is  one  fingle 
detached  fenlation;  whereas  every  vifible  obje£t  it  1 
complex ;  and  the  conception  which  we  form  of  it  as  [ 
a  whole,  is  aided  by  the  aflbciation  of  ideas.     To  J 
perceive  the  force  of  this  obfervation,  it  is  neceflary  to 
fecoUed  what  was  formerly  faid  on  the  fubjed  of 
attention.     As  we  cannot  at  one  inftant  attend  to 
every  point  of  the  pidure  of  an  objed  on  the  retina, 
fOy  I  apprehend,  we  cannot  at  one  inftant  form  a 
conception  of  the  whole  of  any  vifible  objed ;  but 
that  our  ^conception  of  the  objed  as  a  wholcj^  is  the 
refult  of  ma^y  concepdons.     The  aflbciation  of  ideal 
conneds  the  different  parts  together,  and  prefentt 
them  to  the  mind  in  their  proper  arrangement ;  and 
the  various  relations  which  thefe  parts  bear  to  one 
another  in  point  of  fituation,  contribute  greatly  to 
ftrengthen  the  aflbciations.    It  is  fome  confirmation  of  ) 
this  theory,  that  it  is  more  eafy  to  remember  a  fuc«  r 
cefiion  of  founds,  than  any  particular  found  which  we 
have  heard  detached  and  unconneded. 

The  power  of  conceiving  vifible  objeds,  like  all 
other  powers  that  depend  on  the  aflbciation  of  ideas, 
mzj  be  wonderfully  improved  by  habit.  A  perfon 
accuflomed  to  drawing,  retains  a  much  more  perfed 
notion  of  a  building  or.  of  a  landfcape  which  he  hai 
jeen^  than  one  who  has  never  pra£tifed  that  art, 
A  portraitipainter  traces  the  form  of  the  human  body 
from  memory,  with  as  little  exertion  of  attention, 
as  he  employs  in  writing  the  letters  which  compofe 
his  name. 

In 
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.  In  the  power  of  conceiving  colours,  too,  there 
are  ftriking  differences  among  individuals :  and,  in- 
deed, I  am  Inclined  to  fufpe£t,  that,  in  the  greater 
number  of  inftances^  ^l?-/):*PPoifed^feas  qf^ 
this  refpe£t,  ou{;ht  to  be  afcribed  rather  to  a  defedt  in 
the  power  of  conception.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
we  often  fee  men  who  are  perfeftly  fenfible  of  the  dif. 
ference  between  two  colours  when  they  are  prefented 
to  them,  who  cannot  give  names  to  thefe  colours, 
with  confidence,  when  they  fee  them  apart ;  and  are 
perhaps  apt  to  confound  the  one  with  the  other. 
Such  men,  it  fhould  feem,  feel  the  fenfation  of  colour 
like  other  men,  when  the  objed  is  prefent,  but  are 
incapable  (probably  in  confequence  of  fome  early  habit 
of  inattention)  to  conceive  the  fenfation  diflindly 
when  the  objeft  is  removed.  Without  this  power  of 
conception,  it  is  evidently  impoilible  for  them,  how 
ever  lively  their  fenfations  may  be,  to  give  a  name  to 
any  colour ;  for  the  application  of  the  name  fuppofes 
not  only  a  capacity  of  receiving  the  fenfation,  but  a 
power  of  comparing  it  vith  one  fortnerly  felt.  At 
the  fame  time,  I  would  not  be  underftood  by  thefe 
obfervations  to  deny,  that  there  are  cafes,  in  which 
there  is  a  natural  defedt  of  the  organ  in  the  per^ 
ception  of  colour.  In  fome  cafes,  perhaps,  the  fenfa- 
tion is  not  felt  at  all ;  and  in  others,  the  falntnefs  of 
the  fenfation  Ynay  be  one  caufe  of  thofe  habits  of  in- 
attention, from  which  the  incapacity  of  conception 
has  arifen. 

A  talent  for  lively  defcrlption,  at  lead  In  the  cafe 
of  fenfible  objedts,  depends  chiefly  on  the  degree  in 
which  the  defcriber  poffeffcs  the  power  of  conception. 

We 
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We  may  remark,  even  in  common  converfaiion,  a 
Hrildng  diSerence  among  individuals  in  this  refpeft. 
One  man,  in  atlempling  to  convey  a  notion  of  any 
objeft  he  has  feen,  feems  to  place  it  before  him,  and 
to  paint  from  aftual  perception  :  another,  although 
not  deficient  in  a  ready  elocution,  finds  himfelf  in 
fuch  a  fiiuatiop  confufed  and  embarralTed  among  a 
number  of  particulars  iniperfeftly  apprehended,  which 
crowd  into  his  mind  without  any  juft  order  and  con- 
nexion. Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  accuracy  of  our  de- 
fcriptioDE  that  this  power  is  fubfervieni :  it  contributes 
more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  render  them  ilriking  and 
cxpreffive^  others,  by  guiding  us  to  a  feleflion  of 
fuch  circumftances  as  are  molt  prominent  and  charac- 
leriAical;  infomuch  that  I  think  it  may  reafonably  be 
doubted,  if  a  perfon  would  not  write  a  happier  de- 
fcription  of  an  object  from  the  conception  than  from 
the  adual  perception  of  it.  It  has  been  often  re- 
marked, that  the  perfeflion  of  defcription  does  not 
confift  in  a  minute  fpecificaiion  of  circumtlances,  but 
in  a  judicious  feleftion  of  them;  and  that  the  bed 
rule  for  making  the  felection  is,  to  attend  to  the  par- 
ticulars that  make  the  deepefl:  impreflion  on  our  own 
minds.  When  the  object  is  adually  before  us,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  compare  the  impreflions  which 
different  circumftances  produce  ;  and  the  very  thought 
of  writing  a  defcription,  would  prevent  the  impref- 
fions  which  would  otherwife  take  place.  When  we 
afterwards  conceive  the  objed,  the  reprefentation  of 
it  we  form  to  ourfelves,  however  lively,  is  merely  an 
outline  ;  and  is  made  up  of  ihofe  circum (lances,  which 
ll^—cesHy  Aruck  us  moii  at  the  moment  ;  while  others  of 
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Ids  importance  are  obliterated.  The  impreffion,  in- 
deed,  \irhich  a  circumftance  makes  on  the  mind,  will 
Tary  confiderably  vnih  the  degree  of  a  perfon's  tafte ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  a  man  of  lively  con* 
ceptions,  who  psdnts  from  thefe,  while  his  mind  is  yet 
warm  from  the  original  fcene,  can  hardly  fail  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  defcriptive  compofition. 

The  hCts  and  obfervations  which  I  have  now  men- 
tkmed,  are  applicable  to  conception,  as  diftinguiihed 
from  imagination.  The  two  powers,  however,  are 
Tery  nearly  allied;  and  are  frequently  to  blended, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  to  which  of  the  two,  fome 
particular  operations  of  the  mind  are  to  be  referred* 
There  are  aUb  many  general  fa&s  which  hold  equally 
with  refped  to  both.  The  obfervations  which  follow, 
if  they  are  well  founded,  are  of  this  number,  and 
might  have  been  introduced  with  equal  propriety 
under  either  article.  I  mention  them  here,  as  I  fliaU 
bave  occafion  to  refer  to  them  in  the  courfe  of  the 
following  work,  in  treating  of  fome  fubjefts,  which 
will  naturally  occur  to  our  examination,  before  we 
bave  another  opportunity  of  confidering  this  part  of 
cur  conftitution. 

It  is  a  common,  1  believe  I  may  fay  an  univerfal, 
dodrine  among  logicians,  that  conception  (or  ima- 
gination,  which  is  often  ufed  as  fynonymous  with  it) 
is  attended  with  no  belief  of  the  exiftence  of  its  objed. 
Perception,"  fays  Dr.  Reid,  "  is  attended  with  a 
belief  of  the  prefent  exiflence  of  its  obje£l  ;  me- 
mory, with  abelief  of  its  pad  exiflence;  but  imagi- 
^^  nation  is  attended  with  no  belief  at  all;  and  wa» 
•*  therefore  called  by  the  fchool-men,  apprehenftoftPHf- 
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It  is  with  great  diffidence,  that  I  prefume  to  call  in 
quellion  a  principle,  which  has  been  fo  generally  re- 
ceived ;  yet  there  are  feveral  circumftances  which  lead 
me  to  doubt  of  it.  If  it  were  a  fpecificai  diftinQion 
between  perception  and  imagination,  that  the  former 
is  always  attended  with  belief,  and  the  latter  with 
none;  then  the  more  lively  our  imagination  were  of 
any  obje£t,  and  the  more  completely  that  objeS:  oc- 
cupied the  attention,  the  lefs  would  we  be  apt  to  be- 
lieve its  exiftence ;  for  it  is  reafonabk  to  think,  that 
when  any  of  our  powers  is  employed  feparately  from 
the  reft,  and  there  is  nothing  to  withdraw  the  attention 
from  it,  the  laws  which  regulate  its  operation  will  be 
raoft  obvious  to  our  obfervation,  and  will  be  mod 
completely  difcriminated  from  thofe  which  are  cliarac- 
teriflical  of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind.  So  very 
different  however  is  the  faft,  that  it  is  matter  of  com- 
mon remark,  that  when  imagination  is  very  lively,  we 
are  apt  to  defcribe  to  its  objects  a  real  exiftence,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  dreaming  or  of  madnefs ;  and  wc  may  add, 
in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who,  in  fpite  of  their  own  general 
belief  of  the  abfurdity  of  the  vulgar  ftories  of  appari- 
tions, dare  not  truft  themfelves  alone  with  their  own 
imaginations  in  the  dark.  That  imagination  is  in  thefe 
inllances  attended  with  belief,  we  have  all  the  evidence 
that  the  nature  of  the  thing  admits  of ;  for  we  feel 
an  a£t  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  (liould  do,  if  we 
believe  that  the  objefts  of  our  attention  were  real; 
which  is  the  only  proof  that  meiaphyficians  produce, 
or  can  produce,  of  the  belief  which  accompanies  per- 
ception. 
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In  thefe  cafes,  the  h&  that  I  wi(h  to  eftablifh  is  fa 
(Inking,  that  it  has  never  been  called  in  queftion ;  but 
in  moft  cafes,  the  impreflion  which  the  objeds  of  ima- 
gination make  on  the  mind  is  fo  moitlentary,  and  is  fo 
immediately  correded  by  the  furrounding  objeds  of 
perception,  that  it  has  not  time  to  influence  our  con* 
I  du£t.     Hence  we  are  apt  to  conclude  on  a  fuperficial 
/  view,  that  imagination  is  attended  with  no  belief ;  and 
1  the  conclufion  is  furely  juft  in  moft  cafes,  if  by  belief 
/  we  mean  a  permanent  convidion  which  infiuenees  our 
L  condud:.     But  if  the  word  be  ufed  in  the  ftrid  logical 
fenfe,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  after  the  moft  carefiii 
ni;>na .  attention  to  what  I  experience  in  myfelf,  that  the  ex- 
2^-         ercife  both  of  conception  and  imagination  is  always 
accompanied  with  a  belief  that  their  objeds  exift  *. 

When 

*  As  the  foregoing  reafoning^  though  fatiifaflory  to  myfelf» 
has  not  appeared  equally  To  to  fome  of  my  friends ;  I  fhould  wiih 
the  reader  to  confider  the  remarks  which  I  now  offer,  ^s  amount- 
ing  rather  to  a  query y  than  to  a  decided  opinion. 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  one  of  the  ai^mentt 
which  I  have  ftated,  in  oppofition  to  the  common  do6lrine  con« 
ceming  imagination,  appears  to  me  to  be  authorifed,  in  fome 
meafure,  by  the  following  reafoning  of  Dr.  Reid's  on  a  different 
fubje£l  ?  In  confidering  thofe  fudden  burfts  of  pafllon,  which  lead 
us  to  wreak  our  vengeance  upon  inanimate  objefts,  he  endeavourt 
to  (hew,  that  we  have,  in  fuch  cafes,  a  momentary  belief  that  the 
objeft  is  alive.  "  I  confefs,"  fays  he,  '<  it  feems  to  me  impof» 
**  flble,  that  there  (hould  be  refentment  againft  a  thing,  which,  at 
«^  that  very  moment,  is  confidered  as  inanimate  ;  and  confequently 
**  incapable  cither  of  intending  hurt,  or  of  being  puniHied.-— 
**  There  muft,  therefore,  I  conceive,  be  fome  momentary  notion 
**^OT  conception,  that  the  object  of  our  refentment  is  capable  of 
*•  puniihment." 

la 
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When  a  painter  conceives  the  face  and  figure  of  an 
abfent  friend,  in  order  to  draw  his  piftur*,  he  believe* 
for  the  moment  that  his  friend  is  before  him.  The 
belief,  indeed,  is  only  momentary ;  for  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  in  our  waking  hours,  to  keep  up  a  fteady 
and  undivided  attention  to  any  objed  we  conceive 
or  imagine ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  conception  or  the  ima« 
gination  is  over,  the  belief  which  attended  it  is  at  zn 
end.     We  find  that  we  can  recal  and  difmifs  the  ob- 


In  another  paffage,  the  fame  author  remarks,  that  **  men  may 
**  be  governed,  in  their  pra6Uce,  by  a  belief,  which,  in  fpeca- 
"  lation,  thcyrejeft." 

•«  I  knew  a  man,*'  (fays  he,)  **  who  was  as  much  convinced  at 
**  any  man,  of  the  folly  of  the  popular  belief  of  apparitions  in  the 
'<  dark :  yet  he  could  not  deep  in  a  room  alone,  nor  go  alone  into 
*'  a  room  in  the  dark.  Can  it  be  (aid,  that  his  fear  did  not  imj^y 
**  a  belief  of  danger  ?  This  is  impoffible.  Yet  his  philofophy 
«  convinced  him,  that  he  was  in  no  more  danger  in  the  dark  when 
*•  alone,  than  with  company.  Here  an  unreafonable  belief,  which 
«•  was  merely  a  prejudice  of  the  nurfery,  ftuck  fo  fail  as  to  govern 
**  his  condud,  in  oppofition  to  his  fpeculative  belief  as  a  philofo- 
**  pher,  and  a  man  of  fenfe." 

••  There  are  few  perfons  who  can  look  down  from  the  battle^ 
•*  ment  of  a  very  high  tower  without  fear ;  while  their  reafon  con. 
«  vincet  them,  that  they  are  in  no  more  danger  than  when  lland- 
**  ing  upon  the  ground.'* 

Thcfe  fads  are  eafily  exphcable,  on  the  fuppofition,  that  when^ 
ever  the  objeds  of  imagination  engrofs  the  attention  wholly 
(which  they  may  do,  in  oppofition  to  any  fpeculative  opinion  with 
refped  to  their  non-exiilence, )  they  produce  a  temporary  belief  o/ 
their  reality. — Indeed, in  the  lafl  paifage.  Dr.  Reid  feems  to  adroit 
this  to  be  the  cafe ;  for,  to  fay  that  a  man  wtio  has  a  dread  of  ap» 
paritions,  believes  himfelf  to  be  in  danger  when  left  alone  in  the 
dark,  is  to  fay,  in  other  words,  that  he  believes  (for  the  time) 
that  the  objeds  of  his  imagination  are  real. 

je£ts 
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jeds  of  thefe  powers  at  pleafure ;  and  therefore  we 
kam  to  confider  them  as  creations  of  the  mind,  which 
have  no  feparate  and  independent  exigence. 

The  compatibility  of  fuch  a  fpeculative  difbelief,  as 
I  have  here  fuppofed,  of  the  exiftence  of  an  objeCt, 
with  a  contrary  momentary  belief,  may  perhaps,  be 
more  readily  admitted,  if  the  following  experiment 
be  confidered  with  attention* 

Suppofe  a  lighted  candle  to  be  fo  placed  before  a 
concave  mirror,  that  the  image  of  the  flame  may  be 
fedi  between  the  mirror  and  the  eye  of  the  obferver. 
In  this  cafe,  a  perfon  who  is  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  optics,  or  who  has  feen  the  experiment  made 
before,  has  fo  firong  a  fpeculative  convi£lion  of  the 
non-exiflence  of  the  objed  in  that  place  where  he  fees 
its  image,  that  he  would  not  hefitate  to  put  his  finger 
to  the  apparent  flame,  without  any  apprehenfion  of 
injury. 

Suppofe,  however,  that  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  were  pot 
fible  for  the  obferver  to  banifli  completely  from  his 
thoughts  all  the  circumftances  of  the  experiment^ 
and  to  confine  his  attention  wholly  to  his  perception } 
would  he  not  believe  the  image  to  be  a  reality  ;  and 
would  he  not  expe£t  the  fame  confequences  from 
touching  it,  as  from  touching  a  real  body  in  a  ftate 
of  inflammation  ?  If  thefe  queftions  be  anfwered  in 
the  affirmative,  it  will  follow  ;  that  the  efFefl:  of  the 
perception,  while  it  engages  the  attention  completely 
to  itfelf,  is  to  produce  belief ;  and  that  the  fpeculative 
difbelief^  according  to  which  our  condu£b  in  ordinary 
cafes  is  regulated^  is  the  refult  of  a  recollection  of  the^ 

various 
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various  circumftances  with  which  the  c^perimoil  is 
accompanied. 

If,  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  V  have  now  fuppofed,  the  ap- 
pearance exhibited  to  us  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to 
threaten  us  with  any  immediate  danger,  the  eflFeS  is 
the  fame  as  if  we  were  to  banifh  from  our  thoughts 
the  circumftances  of  the  experiment,  and  to  limit  our 
attention  folely  to  what  we  perceive  :  for  here  the  be* 
lief,  which  is  the  firft  effeft  of  the  perception,  alarms 
our  fears,  and  influences  ourcondudt,  before  reflexion 
has  time  to  operate. ,  In  a  very  ingenious  optical  de- 
ception, which  was  lately  exhibited  in  this  city,  the 
image  of  a  flower  was  prefented  to  the  fpeftator  ;  and 
when  he  was  about  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  his  hand,  a 
ftroke  was  aimed  at  him  by  the  image  of  a  dagger.  If 
a  perfon  who  has  feen  this  experiment  is  aflced,  in  his 
cooler  moments,  whether  or  not  he  believes  the  dag- 
ger which  he  faw  to  be  real,  he  will  readily  anfwer  ia 
the  negative ;  and  yet  the  accurate  ftatement  of  the 
feft  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  firft  and  the  proper  eflfeft 
of  the  perception  is  belief ;  and  that  the  difl)elief  he 
feels,  is  the  eflfect  of  fubfequent  reflexion. 

The  fpeculative  diflDelief  which  we  feel  with  refpefl: 
to  the  illufions  of  imagination,  I  conceive  to  be  analo- 
gous to  our  fpeculative  dift)elief  of  the  exiftence  of 
the  objeft  exhibited  to  the  eye  in  this  optical  decep- 
tion ;  as  our  belief  that  the  illufions  of  imagination 
are  real,  while  that  faculty  occupies  the  mind  exclu^ 
lively,  is  analogous  to  the  belief  produced  by  the  op- 
tical deception  while  the  attention  is  limited  to  our 

L  perception. 
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perception,  and  is  t^rithdratim  ftom  the  drcumftances 
in  which  the  experiment  is  made  *. 

Thefe  obfervations  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  a  cir- 
cumftance  with  refped  to  the  belief  accompanying 
perception,  which  it  appears  to  me  neceffary  to  ftate, 
in  order  to  render  Dr.  Reid's  dodrine  on  that  fubjeft 
completely  fatisfaftory.  He  has  fhewii,  that  certain 
fenfations  are,  by  a  law  of  our  nature,  accompanied 
with  an  irrefiftiblebelief  of  the  exiftence  of  certain  qua- 
lities  of  external  objefts.  But  this  law  extends  no 
farther  than  to  the  prefent  exiftence  of  the  quality ; 
that  is,  to  its  exiftence  while  we  feel  the  correfponding 
fenfation.  Whence  is  it  then,  that  we  afcribe  to  the 
quality,  an  exiftence  independent  of  our  perception? 
I  apprehend  we  learn  to  do  this  by  experience  alone* 
We  find  that  we  cannot,  as  in  the  cafe  of  imagination^ 
difmifs  or  recal  the  perception  of  an  external  objeft* 
If  1  open  my  eyes,  I  cannot  prevent  myfelf  from  fee- 
ing the  profpeft  which  is  before  me.  I  learn,  there- 
fore, to  afcribe  to  the  objedls  of  my  fenfes,  not  only 
an  exiftence  at  the  time  I  perceive  them,  but  an  in. 
dependent  and  a  permanent  exiftence. 
--  It  is  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  this  do&rine,  that  in 
fleep,  when  (as  I  fhall  endeavour  afterwards  to  fhew) 
the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  train  of  our  thoughts 
is  fufpended,  and  when,  of  confequence,  the  time  of 

*  It  may  appear  to  fome  readers  rather  trifling  to  add,  and  yet 
to  others  the  remark  may  not  be  altogether  fuperfluous,  that  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  infmuate  by  the  foregoing  illuftrations,  that 
the  relation  between  perception  and  imagination  has  the  mod  dis- 
tant analogy  to  that  between  the  perception  of  the  objefi,  and  the 
perception  of  its  optical  image. 

their 
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their  continuance  in  the  mind  is  not  regulated  by  us» 
we  afcribe  to  the  obje£ts  of  imagination  an  independent 
and  permanent  exigence,  as  we  do  when  awake  to 
the  objects  of  perception.  The  fame  thing  happens 
in  thofe  kinds  of  madnefs,  in  which  a  particular  idea 
takes  pofleflion  of  the  attention,  and  occupies  it  to 

the  excIu(ion  of  every  thing  elfe.     Indeed,  madnefs 

feems  in  many  cafes  to  arife  entirely  from  a  fufpenfion 
of  the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  fucceflion  of 
our  thoughts ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  objeds  of  -~-^ 
imagination  appear  to  have  an  exiftence  independent  o^)^;^  /v 
our  volition  ;  and  are  therefore,  agreeably  to  the  fore- 
going doQrine,  miftaken  for  realities. 

Numberlefs  other  illuflrations  of  the  fame  general 
h6k  occur  to  me ;  but  the  following  is,  I  think,  one 
of  the  moft  ftriking.  I  mention  it,  in  preference  to 
the  reft,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  conne£t  the  dodrine 
in  queftion  with  fome  principles  which  are  now  uni« 
verfally  admitted  among  philofophers. 

The  diftin6tion  between  the  original  and  the  acquired 
perceptions  of  fight,  is  familiarly  known  to  every  one 
who  has  the  flighteft  acquaintance  with  the  elements 
of  optics.  That  this  fenfe,  prior  to  experience^  con- 
veys to  us  the  notion  of  extenfion  in  two  dimenfions 
only,  and  that  it  gives  us  no  information  concerning 
the  diftances  at  which  objeds  are  placed  from  the  eye, 
are  propofitions  which  nobody,  1  prefume,  in  the  pre- 
fcnt  ftate  of  fcience,  will  be  difpofed  to  controvert* 
In  what  manner  we  are  enabled,  by  a  domparifon  be- 
tween the  perceptions  of  fight  and  thofe  of  touch,  to 
extend  the  province  of  the  former  fenfe  to  a  variety  of 
qualities  originally  perceived  by  the  latter  fenfe  only, 
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optical  writers  have  explained  at  great  length  ;  but  it 
is  not  neceffary  for  my  prefent  purpofe  to  entisr  into 
iny  particular  details  with  refpeft  to  their  reafonings 
on  the  fubjed.  It  is  fufGcient  for  me  to  remark,  that, 
according  to  the  received  doftrine,  the  original  per- 
ceptions of  fight  become,  in  confequence  of  experience, 
(igns  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  external  objeds,  and 
of  the  diftances  at  which  they  are  placed  from  the  or- 
gan; and  that,  although  the  knowledge  we  obtain, 
in  this  manner,  of  thefe  qualities  and  diftances,  feems, 
from  early  and  conflant  habits,  to  be  an  inftantaneous 
perception  ;  yet,  in  many  cafes,  it  implies  an  exercife 
of  the  judgment,  being  founded  on  a  comparifon  of 
a  variety  of  different  circumflances. 

From  thefe  principles,  it  is  an  obvious  confequence, 
ttiat  the  knowledge  we  obtain,  by  the  eye,  of  the  tan- 
gible qualities  of  bodies,  involves  the  exercife  of  con- 
ception, according   to   the  definition  of  that  power 
which  has  already  been  given.     In  ordinary  difcourfe, 
indeed,  we  afcribe  this  knowledge,  on  account  of  the 
inftantaneoufnefs   with    which  it  is  obtained,  to  the 
power  of  perception  ;  but  if  the  common  doftrine  on 
the  fubjeft  be  juft,  it  is  the  refult  of  a  complex  opera- 
tion of  the  mind ;  comprehending,  firft,  the  percep- 
tion of  thofe  qualities,  which  are  the  proper  and  ori- 
ginal objects  of  fight ;  and,  fecondly,  the  conception 
of  thofe  tangible  qualities  of  which  the  original^per- 
ceptions  of  fight  are  found  from  experience  to  be  the 
figns.     The  notions,  therefore,  we  form,  by  means 
of  the  eye,  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies,  and  of 
the  diflances  of  thefe  objeds  from  the  organ,  are  mere 
conceptions  i  flrongly,  znd  indeed  indiifolubly,  afib- 

ciated. 
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dated,  by  early  and  conftant  habit^  with  the  original 
perceptions  of .  fight. 

When  we  open  our  eyes  on  a  magnificent  profpeft, 
the  various  diftances  at  which  all  its  different  parts  ar^ 
placed  from  the  eye,  and  the  immenfe  extent  of  the 
whole  fcene  before  us,  feem  to  be  perceived  as  imme- 
diately, and  as  inftantaneouily,  by  the  mind,  as  the 
coloured  furface  which  is  painted  on  the  retina.  The 
truth,  however,  unqueftionably  is,  that  this  variety  of 
diftance,  znd  this  immenfity  of  extent,  are  not  obje&s 
of  fenfe  but  of  conception ;  and  the  notions  we  form 
of  them  when  our  eyes  are  open,  differ  from  thofe 
we  fiiould  form  of  them  with  our  eyes  fhut,  only  in 
this,  that  they  are  kept  fteadily  in  the  view  of  the 
mind,  by  being  ftrongly  aiTociated  with  the  fenfations 
of  colour,  and  with  the  original  perceptions  of  fight. 
— ^This  obfervation  will  be  the  more  readily  admitted^ 
if  it  be  confidered,  that,  by  a  (kilful  imitation  of  a  na- 
tural landfcape,  in  a  common  fhew-box,  the  mir^^ 
may  be  led  to  form  thcviame  notions  of  variety  of  dif- 
tance, and  even  of  irrilmenfe  extent,  as  if  the  original 
fcene  were  prefented  to  our  fenfes :  and  that,  air 
though,  in  this  cafe,  we  have  a  fpeculative  convidion 
that  the  fphere  of  our  vifion  only  extends  to  a  few 
inches ;  yet  fo  firong  is  the  affbciation  between  tlie 
original  perceptions  of  fight,  and  the  conceptions 
which  they  habitually  produce,  that  it  is  not  poifible 
for  us,  by  any  effort  of  our  will,  to  prevent  thefp 
conceptions  from  taking  place. 

From  tfaefe  obfervations  it  appears,  that  when  thf 
conceptions  of  the  mind  are  rendered  fteady  and  per- 
manent, by  being  ftrongly  affq^i^ed  with  any  fenfibk 

L  3  imprtffion, 
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impreflion,  they  command  our  belief  no  lefs  than  our 
sidual  perceptions  ;  and,  therefore'^  if  it  were  pofCble 
for  us^  with  our  eyes  (hut,  to  keep  up,  for  a  length 
of  time,  the  conception  of  any  fenfible  objeft,  we 
fhould,  as  long  as  this  effort  continued,  believe  that 
the  obje£t  was  prefent  to  our  fenfes. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  no  flight  confirmation  of 
thefe  remarks,  that  although,  in  the  dark,  the  illu- 
iions  of  imagination  are  much  more  liable  to  be  mif- 
taken  for  realities,  than  when  their  momentary  effeds 
on  the  belief  are  continually  checked  and  correded 
by  the  objeds  which  the  light  of  day  prefents  to  our 
perceptions ;  yet,  even  total  darknefs  is  not  fo  alarm, 
ing  to  a  perfon  impreffed  with  the  vulgar  ftories  of 
apparitions,  as  a  faint  and  doubtful  twilight,  which 
affords  to  the  conceptions  an  opportunity  of  fixing 
and  prolonging  their  exiftence,  by  attaching  them- 
felves  to  fomething  which  is  obfcurely  exhibited  to  the 
eye. — In  like  manner,  when  we  look  through  a  fog, 
we  are  frequently  apt  to  miftake  a  crow  for  a  man ; 
and  the  conception  we  have,  upon  fuch  an  occafion, 
of  the  human  figure,  is  much  more  diftind:  and  much 
more  fleady,  than  it  would  be  poflible  for  us  to  form, 
if  we  had  no  fenfible  obje£t  before  tfs ;  infomuch  that 
when,  on  a  more  attentive  obfervation,  the  crow 
{brinks  to  its  own  dimenfions,  we  find  it  impoflible, 
by  any  effort,  to  conjure  up  the  phantom  which  a 
moment  before  we  feemed  to  perceive. 

If  thefe  obfervations  are  admitted,  the  effe&s  which 
exhibitions  of  fiditious  diflrefs  produce  on  the  mind, 
will  appear  lefs  wonderful,  than  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be.    During  the  reprefentation  of  a  tragedy,  I  ac« 

knowledg^^ 
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knowledge,  that  ^e  have  a  general  conviftion  that 
the  whole  is  a  fiftion ;  but,  I  believe,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  violent  emotions  which  are  fometimes 
produced  by  the  diftreffes  of  the  ftage,  take  their  rife, 
in  mod  cafes,  from  a  momentary  belief,  that  the  dif- 
treffes are  real.  I  fay,  in  mod  cafes ;  becaufe,  I  ac- 
knowledge, that  independently  of  any  fuch  belief, 
there  is  fomething  contagious  in  a  faithful  expreflion 
of  any  of  the  paifions. 

The  emotions  produced  by  tragedy  are,  upon  this 
fuppofition,  fomewhat  analogous  to  the  dread  we 
feei  when  we  look  down  from  the  battlement  of  a 
tower  *.  In  both  cafes,  we  have  a  general  convi6lion, 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  feelings  we  experience ; 
but  the  momentary  influences  of  imagination  are  fo 
powerful  as  to  produce  thefe  feelings,  before  reflexion 
has  time  to  come  to  our  relief. 

*  With  refpcft  to  the  dread  which  wc  feci  in  looking  down 
from  the  battlement  of  a  tower,  it  is  curious  to  remark  the  effe^s 
of  habit  in  gradually  deftroying  it*  The  manner  in  which  habit 
operates  in  this  €afe,feems  to  be  by  giving  us  a  command  overoUr 
thoughts,  fo  as  to  enable  us  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  the 
precipice  btfore  us,  and  dire^  it  to  any  other  obje^  at  pleafure. 
It  is  thus  that  the  mafon  and  the  failor  not  only  can  take  precau- 
tions for  their  own  fafety,  but  remain  completely  mailers  of  them- 
felves  in  iituations  where  other  men,  engrofled  with  their  imagi- 
nary danger,  would  experience  a  total  fufpenfion  of  their  faculties. 
Any  ftrong  paifion  which  occupies  the  mind  produces,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  fame  effedl  with  habit.  A  perfon  alarmed  with  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  fire,  has  been  known  to  efcape  from  the  top  of  a  houfe, 
by  a  path  which,  at  another  time,  he  would  have  confidered  as 
impracticable  ;  and  foldiers,  in  mounting  a  breach,  are  faid  to  have 
fometimes  found  their  way  to  the  enemy,  by  a  route  which  ap- 
Dcared  inaocelfible  after  their  violent  paffions  had  fubfided. 
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CHAPTER    FOURTH". 
Of  Abftraaion. 


SECTION    !• 

Xjeneral  Oh/ervationt  on  this  Faculty  of  the  Mind^ 

T"HE  origin  of  appellatives,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
origin  of  thofc  claffes  of  objedts  which,  in  the 
fchools,  are  called  genera^  and  fpecies^  has  been  con- 
fidered  by  fome  philofophers  as  one  of  the  mod  dif- 
ficult problems  in  metaphyfics.  Tlie  account  of  it 
which  is  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Differtation  on 
the  Origin  of  Languages,  appears  to  me  to  be  equally 
fimple  and  fatisfadory. 

**  The  affignation"  (fays  he)  "  of  particular  names, 
•*  to  denote  particular  objefts ;  that  is,  the  inftitu- 
^  tion  of  nouns  fubftantive ;  would  probably  be  one 
•*  of  the  firft  fteps  towards  the  formation  of  Language. 
^*  The  particular  cave,  whofe  covering  iheltered  the 
**  favage  from  the  weather ;  the  particular  tree,  whofe 
**  fruit  relieved  his  hunger ;  the  particular  fountain, 
**  whofe  water  allayed  his  third  j  would  firft  be  de- 
"  nominated  by  the  words,  cave,  tree,  fountain;  or 
*^  by  whatever  other  appellations  he  might  think 
•*  proper,  in  that  primitive  jargon,  to  mark  them. 
*'  Afterwards,  when  the  more  enlarged  experience  of 

"  this 
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*'  this  favage  had  led  him  to  obferve,  and  his  neceflaiy 
^'  occafions  obliged  him  to  make  mention  of,  other 
*'  caves,  and  other  trees,  and  other  fountains;  he 
would  naturally  beftow  upon  each  of  thofe  new  ob* . 
je£ts,  the  fame  name  by  which  he  had  been  ac- 
cuflomed  to  exprefs  the  iimilar  objed  he  was  firSt 
acquainted  with.  And  thus,  thofe  words,  which 
were  originally  the  proper  names  of  individuals, 
would  each  of  them  infenfibly  become  the  common 
*'  name  of  a  multitude  */* 

"  It  is  this  application"  (he  continues)  "  of  the 
name  of  an  individual  to  a  great  number  of  objeds, 
whofe  refemblance  naturally  recalls  the  idea  of  that 
individual,  and  of  the  name  which  exprefles  it, 
that  feems  originally  to  have  given  occafion  to  the 
'*  formation  of  thofe  claffes,  and  affortments,  which^ 
**  in  the  fchools,  are  called  genera  znA /pedes  ;  and  of 
'^  which  the  ingenious  and  eloquent  Rouifeau  finds 
^^  himfelf  fo  much  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  origin. 
**  What  conftitutes  a  fpeciesy  is  merely  a  number  of 
*'  objefts,  bearing  a  certain  degree  of  refemblance  to 
'^  one  another ;  and,  on  that  account,  denominated 
by  a  fingle  appellation,  which  may  be  applied  to 
exprefs  any  one  of  them  !•" 


CC 


CC 
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*  The  lame  account  of  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  in  the  forma- 
tion oi  genera f  is  given  hy  the  Abhe  de  Condillac. 

••  Un  enfant  appelle  du  nom  ^Arhre  le  premier  arbre  que  nous 
'<  lui  montrons,  Un  fecond  arbre  qu'il  voit  enfuite  lui  rapelle  la 
^  m^me  idee ;  il  lui  donne  le  meme  nom  ;  de  m6me  a  un  troidcme, 
'<  a  un  quatrieme,  et  voilk  le  mot  d^Arhre  donne  d'abord  a  un 
**  individuy  qui  devient  pour  lui  un  nom  de  claffe  ou  de  genre^  une 
**  ide'j  abftraite  qui  comprend  tous  les  arbrtTs  en  general," 

f  Differtation  on  the  Origin  of  Languages,  annexed  to  Mn 
Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

This 
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This  view  of  the  natural  progrefs  of  the  mind,  ia 
forming  clarifications  of  external  objecls,  receives 
fome  illuftration  from  a  faft  mentioned  by  Captain 
Cook  in  his  account  of  a  fmall  ifland  called  Wateeoo, 
which  he  vifited  in  failing  from  New  Zealand  to 
the  Friendly  Iflands.  *'  The  inhabitants,"  fays  he, 
**  were  afraid  to  come  near  our  cows  and  horfes,  nor 
**  did  they  form  the  Icaft  conception  of  their  nature. 
•*  But  the  fheep  and  goats  did  not  furpafs  the  limits  of 
**  their  ideas;  for  they  gave  us  to  underftand  that 
*'  they  knew  them  to  be  birds.  It  will  appear,**  he 
adds,  "rather  incredible,  that  human  ignorance  could 
"  ever  make  fo  ftrange  a  miftake,  there  not  being  the 
**  moft  diftant  firailitude  between  a  (heep  or  goat, 
and  any  winged  animal.  But  thefe  people  feemed 
to  know  nothing  of  the  exiftence  of  any  other  land 
animals,  befides  hogs,  dogs,  and  birds.  Our  (heep 
and  goats,  they  could  fee,  were  very  different 
creatures  from  the  two  firft,  and  therefore  they  in- 
ferred  that  they  muft  belong  to  the  latter  clafs,  in 
which  they  knew  that  there  is  a  confiderable  variety 
of  fpecies.'* — I  would  add  to  Cook*s  very  judicious 
remarkii,  that  the  miftake  of  thefe  iflanders  probably 
did  not  arife  from  their  confidering  a  fheep  or  a  goat  as 
bearing  a  mote  ftriking  refcmblance  to  a  bird,  than  to 
the  two  clafles  of  quadrupeds  with  which  they  were 
acquainted  ;  but  to  the  want  of  a  generic  word,  fuch 
as  quadruped,  comprehending  thefe  two  fpecies ; 
which  men  in  their  fituation  would  no  more  be  led  to 
fi'i'.n,  than  a  icifon  who  had  only  feen  one  individual 
of  I'c.ch  fpecies,  would  think  of  an  appellative  to  ex- 
in':U  both,  inlkad  of  applying  a  proper  name  to  each. 

In 
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In  confequence  of  the  variety  of  birds,  it  appears, 
that  they  had  a  generic  name  comprehending  all  of 
them,  to  which  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to  re- 
fer any  new  animal  they  met  with. 

The  claffificatiou  of  different  objefts  fuppofes  a 
power  of  attending  to  fome  of  their  qualities  or  at- 
tributes, without  attending  to  the  reft  ;  for  no  two 
obje&s  are  to  be  found  without  fome  fpecific  dif- 
ference; and  no  aflbrtment  or  arrangement  can  be 
formed  among  things  not  perfetlly  alike,  but  by 
lofing  fight  of  their  diftinguifhing  peculiarities,  and 
h'miting  the  attention  to  thofe  attributes  which  belong 
to  them  in  common.  Indeed,  without  this  power  of 
attending  feparately  to  things  which  our  fenfes  prefent 
to  us  in  a  ftate  of  union,  we  never  could  have  had 
any  idea  of  number;  for,  before  we  can  confider 
different  objects  as  forming  a  multitude,  it  is  neceffary 
that  we  (hould  be  able  to  apply  to  all  of  them  one 
common  name ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  (hould 
reduce  them  all  to  the  fame  genus.  The  various  ob-  i 
jefts,  for  example,  animate  and  inanimate,  which  are, 
at  this  moment,  before  me,  I  may  clafs  and  number 
in  a  variety  of  different  ways,  according  to  the  view 
of  them  that  I  chufe  to  take.  I  may  reckon  fuc- 
ceffively  the  number  of  (heep,  of  cows,  of  horfes,  of 
elms,  of  oaks,  of  beeches;  or  I  may  firft  reckon 
the  number  of  animals,  and  then  the  number  of 
trees  ;  or  I  may  at  once  reckon  the  number  of  all 
the  organifed  fubftances  which  my  fenfes  prefent  to 
me.  But  whatever  be  the  principle  on  which  my 
claffification  proceeds,  it  is  evident,  that  the  objefls 
pumbered  together,  muft  be  confidered  in  thofe  re- 

fpe£b 
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{pcGts  only  in  which  they  agree  with  each  other ;  and 
that,  if  I  had  no  power  of  feparating  the  combina* 
(ions  of  fenfe,  I  never  could  have  conceived  them  as 
forming  a  plurality. 

This  power  of  confidering  certain  qualities  or  at- 
tributes of  an  objed  apart  from  the  refl ;  or,  as  I 
would  rather  chufe  to  define  it,  the  power  which  the 
nnderftanding  has,  of  feparating  the  combinations  ' 
which  are  prefented  to  it,  is  didinguifhed  by  logicians 
by  the  name  of  abjiradion.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  by 
fome  philofophers,  (with  what  probability  I  (hall  not 
now  inquire,)  to  form  the  chara&eriftical  attribute  of  a 
rational  nature.  That  it  is  one  of  the  mod  important 
of  all  our  faculties,  and  very  intimately  conneded 
with  the  exercife  of  our  reafoning  powers,  is  beyond 
difpute.  And,  I  flatter  myfelf,  it  will  appear  from 
the  fequel  of  this  chapter,  how  much  the  proper  ma* 
nagement  of  it  conduces,  to  the  fuccefs  of  our  philofo* 
phical  purfuits,  and  of  our  general  condu£):  in  life. 

The  fubferviency  of  Abftraftion  (o  the  power  of 
Reafoning,  and  alfo,  its  fubferviency  to  the  exertions 
of  a  Poetical  or  Creative  Imagination,  fhall  be  afters- 
wards  fully  illuflrated.  At  prefent,  it  is  fufHcient  for 
my  purpofe  to  remark,  that  as  abftradion  is  the 
ground-work  of  claflification,  without  this  faculty  of 
the  mind  we  fliould  have  been  perfedlly  incapable  of 
general  fpeculation,  and  all  our  knowledge  mufl  ne* 
ceflarily  have  been  limited  to  individuals ;  and  that 
fome  of  the  mod  ufeful  branches  of  fcience,  particu- 
larly the  different  branches  of  mathematics,  in  which 
the  very  fubjefts  of  our  reafoning  are  abflraftions  of 
the  underdanding,  <:ould  never  have  poflibly  had  an 

exidence. 
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exiftence.  With  refpeft  to  the  fubferviency  of  thi« 
faculty  to  poetical  imagination,  it  is  no  iefs  obvious, 
that,  as  the  poet  is  fupplied  with  all  his  materials  by 
experience ;  and  as  his  province  is  limited  to  combine 
and  modify  things  which  really  exift,  fo  as  to  produce 
new  wholes  of  his  own  ;  fo  every  exertion  which  he 
thus  makes  of  his  powers,  prefuppofes  the  exercife  of 
abftra£Hon  in  decompofing  and  feparating  aftual  com- 
binations. And  it  was  oa  this  account  that,  in  the 
chapter  on  Conception,  I  was  led  to  make  a  diftin&ion 
between  that  faculty,  which  is  evidently  fimple  and 
uncompounded,  and  the  power  of  Imagination,  which 
(at  leaft  in  the  fenfe  in  which  I  employ  the  word  in 
thefe  inquiries)  is  the  refult  of  a  combination  of  va- 
rious other  powers. 

I  have  introduced  thefe  remaiks,  in  order  to  point 
out  a  difference  between  the  abftradions  which  are 
fubfervient  to  reafoning,  and  thofe  which  are  fubfer. 
vient  to  imagination.  And,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  it 
is  a  diftindion  which  has  not  been  fufficiently  attended 
to  by  fome  writers  of  eminence.  In  every  inftance  in 
which  imagination  is  employed  in  forming  new  wholes, 
by  decompounding  and  combining  the  perceptions  of 
fenfe,  it  is  evidently  neceiTary  that  the  poet  or  the 
painter  (hould  be  able  to  (late  to  himfelf  the  circum- 
fiances  ab(lra£ted,  as  feparate  objefbs  of  conception. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  requifite  in  every  cafe  in  which 
abflra&ion  is  fubfervient  to  the  power  of  reafoning ; 
for  it  frequently  happens,  that  we  can  reafon  con. 
ceming  one  quality  or  property  of  an  obje£t  abftra£ted 
from  the  reft,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  we  find  it 
impoflible  to  conceive  it  feparately.  Thus,  I  can  rea- 
fon 
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ion  concerning  extenfton  and  figure,  without  any  re- 
ference  to  colour  ;  although  it  may  be  doubted,  if  a 
perfon  pollefled  of  fight  can  make  extenfion  and  figure 
fleady  objeds  of  conception,  without  conneding  with 
them  one  colour  or  another.  Nor  is  this  always 
owing  (as  it  is  in  the  inftance  now  mentioned)  merely 
to  the  aiibdation  of  ideas ;  for  there  are  cafes,  in 
which  we  can  reafon  concerning  things  feparately, 
which  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  fuppofe  any  being  fo 
conflituted  as  to  conceive  apart.     Thus,  we  can  rea- 

x,trti4^^,f  fon  concerning  length,  abftradled  from  any  other 
dimenfion;  although,  furely,  no  underftanding  can 
make  length,  without  breadth,  an  object  of  concep- 
tion. And,  by  the  way,  this  leads  me  to  take  notice 
of  an  error,  which  mathematical  teachers  are  apt  to 
cdmmit,  in  explaining  the  firft  principles  of  geometry. 
By  dwelling  long  on  Euclid's  firft  definitions,  they 
lead  the  (Indent  to  fuppofe  that  they  relate  to  notions 
which  are  extremely  myfterious;  and  to  (Irain  his 
powers  ih  fruitlefs  attempts  to  conceive,  what  cannot 

^  poffibly  be  made  an  objeft  of  conception.     If  thefc 

definitions  were  omitted,  or  very  {lightly  touched 
upon,  and  the  attention  at  once  dlrefted  to  geome- 
trical reafonings,  the  (Indent  would  immediately  per- 
ceive, that  although  the  lines  in  the  diagrams  are 
really  extended  in  two  dimenfions,  yet  that  the  de- 
mondrations  relate  only  to  one  of  them ;  and  that  the 
human  underftanding  has  the  faculty  of  reafoning 
concerning  things  feparately,  which  are  always  pre- 
fented  to  us,  both  by  our  powers  of  perception  and 
conception,  in  a  ftate  of  union.  Such  abdradions,  in 
truth,  are  familiar  to  the  moft  illiterate  of  mankind  ; 

and 
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and  it  is  in  this  very  way  that  they  are  infenfibly 
formed.  When  a  tradefman  fpeaks  of  the  length  of  a  - 
room,  in  contradiftinftion  to  its  breadth ;  or  when 
he  fpeaks  of  the  diftance  between  any  two  objefts ; 
he  forms  exaftly  the  fame  abftraftion,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Euclid  in  his  fecond  definition ;  and 
which  mod  of  his  commentators  have  thought  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  illuftrate  by  prolix  metaphyfical  difquifi- 
tions. 

I  (hall  only  obferve  farther,  with  refpeft  to  the  na- 
ture and  province  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  that 
notwithftanding  its  eflential  fubferviency  to  every  aft 
of  claflifics^tion,  yet  it  might  have  been  exercifed,  al- 
though  we  had  only  been  acquainted  with  one  indi- 
vidual object.  Although,  for  example,  we  had  never 
feen  but  one  rofe,  we  might  (till  have  been  able  to 
attend  to  its  colour,  without  thinking  of  its  other 
properties.  This  has  led  fome  philofophers  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  another  faculty  befides  abflradion,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  generalifation, 
i8  neceflary  to  account  for  the  formation  of  genera  and 
fpecies ;  and  they  have  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that 
although  generalifation  without  abdraftion  is  impof- 
fible  }  yet  that  we  might  have  been  fo  formed,  as  to  be 
able  to  abftraft,  without  being  capable  of  generalifmg. 
Tlie  grounds  of  this  opinion,  it  is  not  neceflary  for  me 
to  examine,  for  any  of  the  purpofes  which  1  have  at 
prefent  in  view. 


SECTION 
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SECTION    11. 


Of  the  Obje3s  of  our  Thoughts^  when  we  employ  general  Termsm 
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■ROM  the  account    which  was  given  in  a  former 
chapter,  of  the  common  theories  of  perception, 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  prevailing  opinion  among 
philofophers,  that  the  qualities  of  external  objects  are 
perceived,  by  means  of  images  or  fpecies  tranfmitted 
to  the  mind  by  the  organs  of  fenfe :  an  opinion  of 
which  I  already  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin,  from 
certain  natural  prejudices  fuggeiled  by  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world.     The  fame  train  of  thinking 
has  led  them  to  fuppofe  that,  in  the  cafe  of  all  our 
other  intelledual  operations,  there  exilt  in  the  mind 
certain  ideas  diftindl  from  the  mind  iifelf ;  and  that 
tbefe  ideas  are  the  objeds  about  which  our  thoughts 
"^  are  employed.     When    I  recoiled,  for  example,  the 
appearance  of  an  abfent  friend,  it  is  fuppofed  that 
the  immediate  objed  of  my  thoughts  is  an  idea  of  my 
friend ;  which  I  at  firfl  received  by  my  fenfes,  and 
which  I  have  been  enabled  to  retain  in  the  mind  by 
the  faculty  of  memory.     When  I  form  to  myfelf  any 
imaginary  combination  by  an  eftbrt  of  poetical  inven- 
tion, it  is  fuppofed,  in  like  manner,  that  the  parts 
which  I  combine,  exifted  previoufly  in  the  mind  ;  and 
furnllh  the  materials  on  which  it  is  the  province  of 
imagination  to  operate.     It  is  to  Dr.  Reid  we  owe 
the   important  remark,   that   all    thefe   notions    are 
wholly  hypothetical  \  that  it  is  iitipof&ble  to  produce 
'S  afhadow 
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a  fhadow  of  evidence  in  fupport  of  them  ;  and  that, 
even  although  we  were  to  admit  iheir  truth,  they 
would  not  render  the  phenomena  in  quellion  n\ore 
intelligible.  According  to  his  principles,  therefore,  - 
we  have  no  ground  for  fuppofing,  that,  in  any  one 
operation  of  the  mind,  there  exifts  in  it  an  objeft  dif- 
tindt  from  the  mind  iifelf ;  and  all  the  common  ex- 
preffions  which  involve  fuch  a  fuppofition,  are  to  be 
confidered  as  unmeaning  circumlocutions,  which  ferve 
only  to  difguife  from  us  the  real  hiftory  of  the  intel- 
leduat  phenomena*. 
K  "We 

^fi*  In  order  to  prevent  mifapprehenfions  of  Dr.  Reid's  meaning, 
in  his  reafonings  againft  the  ideal  theory,  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
explain,  a  little  more  fully  (lian  I  have  done  in  the  text,  in  what 
fcofe  he  call*  in  queftion  the  exiftence  of  iJras:  for  the  meaning 
whicli  this  word  i&  employed  to  convey  in  popular  difeourfe,  differs 
widely  from  that  which  ii  annexed  to  il  by  the  philofophers  whofe 
opinion  he  controverts.     This  esplanatioa  1  lliall  give  in  his  own 

"  III  popular  language,  idea  fignifies  the  fame  thing  as  concep- 
"  tion,  apprehenfiOD,  notion.  To  have  an  idea  of  any  thing,  is 
«  to  conceive  it.  To  have  a  diftinft  idea,  is  to  conceive  it  dif- 
"  tin^y.  To  have  no  idea  of  il,  is  not  to  conceive  it  at  all. — 
"  When  the  word  idea  is  taken  in  this  popular  fenfe,  no  man  can 
**  pofBbly  doubt  whether  he  has  ideas." 

"  According  to  the  philofophical  meaning  of  the  word  iJea,  it 
"  doe«  not  fignify  that  ad  of  the  mind  which  we  call  thought,  or 
"  conception,  but  fome  oijea  of  thought.     Of  ihefe  objeAs  of 

thought  called  ideas,  different  feds  of  philofophera  have  given 
ry  different  accounts." 
Some  have  held  them  to  be  felf-exillent  j  others  to  be  in  the 

divine  mind  ;  others  in  our  own  minds ;  and  others  in  the  bnin, 
"  or  fenforium."  p.  213. 

"  The  Peripatetick  fyflem  of  fpeciel  and  pliantafms,  as  well  at 
"  tbe  Platonick  fyftcm  of  ideas,  is  grounded  upon  this  principle. 
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^  We  arc  at  a  lofs  to  loldw,**  (fays  this  cxcelfent 
philofopher,)  "  how  ive  perceive  diftant  objefts  $ 
*'  how  we  remember  thmgs  paft;  how  we  imagine 
^'  things  that  have  no  exiftaice.  Ideas  in  the  mind 
**  feem  to  account  for  all  thefe  operations  ;  they  are 
"  all  by  the  means  of  ideas  reduced  to  one  operation ; 
*^  to  a  kind  of  feeling,  or  immediate  perception  of 
^^  thmgs  pi  efent,  and  in  contad  with  the  percipient } 
^^  and  feeling  is  an  operation  fo  familiar^  that  we 


*'  that  in  every  kind  of  thought,  there  muft  be  fome  objeA  that 
really  exifls  ;  in  every  operation  of  the  mind»  fomething  to  work 
Upon,  Whether  this  immediate  obje6^  be  called  an  idea  with 
"  Plato»  or  a  phantaiin  or  fpecies  with  Ariftotk  j  whether  it  be 
*^  eternal  and  uncreated,  br  produced  by  the  impreffions  of  exteinal 
«  objeds,  it  of  no  confequence  in  theiprefent  ai^umcnt.*'  Ibid. 
p.  388. 

*^  So  much  18  this  opinion  fixed  in  the  minds  of  philofophert| 
**  that,  I  doubt  tiot  but  it  will  appear  to  moft,  a  very  ftnmgeiNU 
"  radox,  or  rather  a  contradi6don,  that  men  (hould  think  withicHit 
**  ideas.  But  this  slppearance  of  contrediftion  irifes  from 'the 
"  ambiguity  of  the  word  idea.  If  the  idea  of  a  thing  means  iMf 
"  the  thought  of  it,  which  is  the  'moft  common  meaning  of  *thb 
"  word,  to  think  without  ideas,  is  to  think  without  thought'; 
•<  which  is  undoubtedly  a  contradidlion.  But  an  ideSs,  accttiffinjr 
^*  to  the  definition  given  of  it  byphilofopher8,;i8  not  thought,  biit 
"  an  object  of  thought,  which  really  exifts,  and  is  perceived,  &c.'* 
Ibid.  p.  390. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  wh^n,  in  this  work,  I  make  ufe  of  the 
word  idea  in  dating  my  own  opinions,  I  employ  it  uniformly  in 
the  popular  fenfe,  and  not  in  the  philofpphical  fenfe,  as  now  >x- 
plairted:  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  avoid  it  altogether  ;  but 
I  hate  found  it  difficult  to  do  fo,  without  adopting  unufual  modes 
ofexpreffion.  I  flatter  myiSflf  that  I  have  ufed  it  with  due  cau- 
tfbn. 

« think 
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•^  think  itiieecb  no  explanation,  but  may  ferve  to  ex< 
•*  plain  other  operations/' 

^  But  this  feeling,  or  immediate  perception,  is  as 
^  difficult  to  be  comprehended,  as  the  things  3Kiiiidi 
•*  We  pretend  to  explain  by  it.  Two  things  may  bfe 
**  in  contad,  without  any  feeling  or  perception ;  there 
^^  muft  therdfore  be  ixi  the  percipient,  a  power  to  feel, 
•*  or  to  perceive.  How  this  power  is  produced,  and 
^*  how  it  operates,  is  quite  ^beyond  the  reach  of  our 
'•♦  knowledge.  As  little  can  we  know,  whether  this 
••power  muft  be  limited  to  things  prefent,  and  in 
*•  contaS  with  us.  Neither  can  any  man  pretend 
**  to  prove,  that  the  Being  who  gave  us  the  power  to 
**  perceive  things  prefent,  may  not  give  us  the  power 
*•  to  perceive  things  diftadt,  to  remember  things  pafl^ 
**  and  to  ^cMiceive  things  that  never  exifted*.'*' 

In  another  part  of  his  work,  'Dr.  Reid  'has'occafion 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  prejudice  which  has  led  phi- 
lofophers  to  fuppofe,  that,  in  all  the  operations  of  the 
underftanding,  there  muft  be  an  objeft  of  though t« 
which  really  exifts  while  we  think  of  it.  His  remarks 
on  this  fubjed,  which  are  highly  ingenious  and  fati£- 
iadory,  are  contained  in  his  account  of  the  diflferent 
theories  concerning  conception  f* 

As  in  all  the  ancient  metaphyseal  fyftems  it  was  ta- 
ken for  granted,  (probably  from  the  analogy  of  our  ex- 
ternal perceptions^)  that  every  exertion  of  thought 
implies  the  exiftence  of  an  obje£k  diftinfi:  from  the 
thinking  being ;  it  natutally  occurred,  as  a  very  cu- 
rious queftion.  What  is  the  immediate  object  df  our 

^  Eflayt on  the  lAtdlcdual JP<m«rs, p.  314.   i*  IbicLp. ^fS. 

Ma  attention^ 
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atteation^  when  we  are  engaged  in  any  general  fpeciN 
lation  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
idea  correfponding  to  a  general  term  ?  When  I  think 
of  any  particular  objed  which  1  have  formerly  pef« 
ceived,  fuch  as  a  piarticular  friend,  a  particular  tree, 
or  a  particular  mountain,  I  can  comprehend  what  is 
meant  by  a  pidure  or  reprefentation  of  fuch  objects  ;« 
and  therefore  the    explanation   given   by   the  ided 
theory  of  that  ad  of  the  mind,  which  we  formerly 
called  Conception,  if  not  perfe&ly  fatisfadory,  is  at 
leaft  not  wholly  unintelligible.    But  what  account 
fliall  we  give,  upon  the  principles  of  this  theory,  of 
the  objeds  of  my  thoughts,  when  I  employ  the  words, 
friend,  tree,  mountain,  as  generic  terms?  For,  that 
all  the  things  I  have  ever  perceived  are  individuals  $ 
and  confequently,  that  the  ideas  denoted  by  general 
words,  (if  fuch  ideas  exift,)  are  not  copied  from  any 
originals  that  have  fallen  under  my  obfervation ;  is  not 
only  felf-evident,  but  almoft  .an  identical  propofition* 
In  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  the  Platonifts,  and,  at  a 
fUU  earlier  period,  the  Pythagoreans,  taught,  that,  al- 
though chefe  univerfal  ideas  are  not  copied  from  any 
objeds  perceivable  by  fenfe,  yet  that  they  have  an 
exiftence  independent  of  the  human  mind,  and  are  no 
more  to  be  confounded  with  the  underilanding,  of 
which  they  are  the  proper  obje£ts,  than  material  things 
are  to  be  confounded  with  our  powers  of  external 
perception :  that  as  all  the  individuals  which  compofe 
a  genus,  muft  poflefs  fomething  in  common ;  and  as 
it  is  in  confequence  of  this,  that  they  belong  to  that 
genus,  and  are  diftinguiihable  by  the  fame  name,  this 
conunon  thing  forms  the  cflence  of  each ;  and  is  the 

objed 
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cb]c€t  of  the  underftanding,  when  we  reafon  concern. 
^S  ^^^  genus.  They  maintained  alfo,  that  this  conv- 
mon  eflence  *,  notwithftanding  its  infeparable  union 
with  a  multitude  of  different  individuals,  is  in  itfelf 
one,  and  indivifible. 

On  moft  of  thefe  points,  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle 
feems  to  have  coincided  very  nearlyjwith  that  of  Plato. 
The  language,  however,  which  thefe  philofophers  em- 
ployed on  this  fubjed  was  different,  and  gave  to  their 
dodrines  the  appearance  of  a  wider  diverfity  than 
probably  exifted  between  their  opinions.  While  Plato 
was  led,  by  his  pafBon  for  the  marvellous  and  the 
myfterious,  to  infifl  on  the  incomprehenfible  union  of 
the  fame  idea  or  effence,  with  a  number  of  individuals, 
without  multiplication  or  divifion  t ;  Ariftotle,  more 
cautious,  and  aiming  at  greater  perfpicuity,  contented 

himfelf  with  faying,  that  all  individuals  are  compofed 

^  In  this  very  imperfed  fketch  of  the  opinions  of  the  antients 
oonceming  univerfals,  I  have  fuhfUtuted,  inftead  of  the  word 
uiea^  the  word  effence^  as  better  fitted  to  convey  to  a  modem 
reader  the  true  import  of  Pkto's  expreflions.  The  word  ejfentia  is 
faid  to  have  been  firft  employed  by  Cicero ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  fchoolmen,  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  the  Plato- 
nifts  ufed  the  word  i^tf.  See  Dr.  Reio*s  Eflays  on  the  Intel* 
ledlual  Powers^  p.  473. 

t  "  The  idea  of  a  thing,"  (fays  Plato,)  « is  that  which  makes 
**  one  of  the  many  ;  which,  preferving  the  unity  and  integrity  of 
**  its  own  nature,  runs  through  and  mixes  with  things  infinite  in 
"  number ;  and  yet,  however  multiform  it  may  appear,  is  always 
'^  the  fame :  fo  that  by  it  we  find  out  and  difcriminate  the  thing* 
^  whatever  (hapes  it  may  aflume,  and  under  whatever  difguiie  it 
**  may  conceal  itfelf.** — Plato  in  Philebo;  (quoted  by  the 
Author  of  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,  vol.  i.  p.  100, 
^d  edit.) 

M3  of 
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of  matter  axid  form ;  and  that  it  is  in  confequenoe  66 

poileffing  a  common  fonn,  that  different  individuals 

belong  to  the  fame  genus.    But  they  both  agreed^ 

dbc,  as.  the  matter,  or  the  individual  natrnfea  c£  AjoBm 

were  perceived  by  fenfe ;  fo  the  general  idea^  or  e(« 

fence,  or  form,  was  perceived  by  the  intelled  ;<  and 

that,  as  the  attention  of  the  vulgar  was  chiefly  en- 

grofled  with  the  former,  fo  the  latter  fumifhed  to  the 

pfailofophep  the  materials  of  hi&  fpeculations. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  opinions  of  Plato 

and  Ariflplle  on  the  fubje^  of  ideas,  related  to  the 

mode  of  their  eziftence*    That  the  matter  of  which 

all   things  are   made,  exifted  from   eternity,   was 

a  principle  which  both  admitted  ;  but  Plato  farther 

taught,  that,  of  every  fpecies  of  things,  there  is  an 

idea  of  form  which  alfo  exifted  from  eternity ;  and 

that  this  idea  is  the  exemplar  or  model  according  ta 

which  the  individuals  of  the  fpecies  were  made  ;  whercr 

as  Ariftotle  held,   that,   although  matter  may  exift 

without  form,  yet  that  forms  could  not  exift  without 

matter  •• 

The 

f  In  this  account  of  the  difference  between  Plato  and  Ariftotle 
on  the  fubjeft  of  ideas,  I  have  chiefly  followed  Bruckefy  whofe 
ytcrj  laborious  refearches  with  sefpedk  to  this  article  of  the  hiftory 
6f  philofophj  are  well  known.  In  dating  the  difUn6lion»  how^ 
every  1  have  coni^ed  myfelf  to  as  general  terms  as  poffible ;  at 
the  fubje£l  is  involved  in  much  obfcunty,  and  has  divided  the 
opinions  of  very  eminent  writers.  The  reader  will  find  the  lefult 
of  Bnicker's  inquiries,  in  his  own  words,  in  Note  [F]. 

The  authority  of  Brucker,  in  this  infUnce,  has  the  more  weight 
with  me,  as  it  coincides  in  the  moft  mat^ria4  refpedls  with  that  of 
Dr.  Reid.  See  his  Effays  on  the  Intelle^ual  Powers  of  Man,  and 
the  condufion  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind* 

A  very 
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'fhe  do&ine  of  the  Stoids  concerning  univerfaky 
differed  widely  from  thofe  both  of  Plato  and  Ariflotle» 
and  feemt  to  have  approached:  to  a  fpeculation  which 
14  commooly  fappot^  to  be  of  a  more  receiit  origin^ 
and  ^hicb  tn  eminent  pbilolbpher  b£  the  prcfem  age 
bas  ranked  among  the  dffcoyeries  which  do.  the  great* 
eft  hofiK>ur  to  modern  genius  *• 

Whether  this  dp^Hne  gf  the  Stoics  coincided  en#. 
drely  witli  that  of  the  Nomijnalifts,  (whofe  opinions  I 
ihaU  afterwards  endeavour  to  explain,)  or  whether  it 
did  nol  refemble  more,  a  do£brine  maintained  by  an<^ 
other  fed  of  fchoolmeiji  called  Conceptualifts,  I  (haU 
not  inquire.  The  determination  of  this  qM^fl;ion  isl 
intereftmg  only  to  men  of  erudition ;  for  the  know^ 
ledge  we  poffefs  of  this  part  of  the  Stoical  philofophy,, 
is  too  imperfed  to  affift  us  in  the  farther  prosecution, 
of  the  argument,  or  even  t%>  diminiih  the  nj&eri.t  of  thofe;; 


A  very  different  account  of  Ariftotle's  do6lrine»  in  thofe  par« 
ticulars  in  which  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  differ  from  that  of 
Plato,  is  given  by  t^o  modem  writers  of  great  learning,  whofc' 
opinions  are  jufily  entitled  to  much  refpc^  hoax  th^ir  famiHar  ac- 
quaintance with  Aififtotle's  ktter  Cos^jni^ntatora  of  the  Akxan-. 
drian  School.— See  Origin  and  Progrefsof  Language,  vol.  i.,  and 
HAaais's  Hermes. 

It  18  of  no  confequence,  •  for  any  of  the  purppfes  which  I  have 
at  prefent  in  view,  what  opinion  we  form  on  this  much  coiitro-^. 
verted  point 'of  philofophical  hlfhory*  In  fo  far  a$  the  ideal  theory 
was  an  attempt  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  our  general  fpecu- 
lations  arc  carried  on,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  do(flrines 
of  Plato  and  Ariftotlc  were  eiientially  the  fame  ;  and  accordingly, 
what  I  have  faid  on  that  fubjeA,  coincides  entirely  with  a  paf&ge 
whicli  the  reader  will  find  in  ^  Origia  and  Progrefs  of  Lan- 
guage," vol.  i.  p.  38.  2d  edit. 

♦  Treatifc  of  Human  J4ature,  book  L  part  i.  fe6l.  7. 

M  4  philofophers 
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philofophers  who  have,  in  modem  times,  been  led  to 
fimilar  conclufions  *• 

As  it  is  not  my  objeft,  in  this  work,  to  enter  into 
biftorical  details,  any  farther  than  is  necefl^uy  for  il- 
luftrating  the  fubjeds  of  which  I  treat,  I  ftall  pafs 
over  the  various  attempts  which  were  made  by  the 
£cle&ic  philofophers,  (a  fed  which  arofe  at  Alexandria 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,)  to  reconcile 
ihe  dodrines  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  concerning  ideas^ 
The  endlels  difficulties,  it  would  appear,  to  which  thdr 
fpeculations  led,  induced,  at  laft,  the  more  cautions 
and  modeft  inquirers  to  banifli  them  entirely  from  Dia- 
ledics,  and  to  content  themfelves  with  fludyingthe 
arrangements  or  claflifications  of  univerlals,  which  the 
antient  philofophers  had  made,  without  engaging  in 
any  metaph^fical  difquifitions  concerning  thdr  nature. 
Porphyry,  in  particular,  although  he  tells  us,  that  he 
has  fpeculated  much  on  this  fubjed ;  yet,  in  his  In* 
trodudion  to  Ariftotle's  Categories,  waves  the  confi- 
deration  of  it  as  obfcure  and  intricate.  On  fuch 
queftions  as  thefe ;  ^^  Whether  genera  and  fpecies  exifl: 
^^  in  nature,  or  are  only  conceptions  of  the  Human 
*^  Mind ;  and  (on  the  fuppofition  that  they  ezift  in 
^  nature)  whether  they  are  inherent  in  the  objeds  of 
^^  fenfe,  or  disjoined  from  them  ?"  he  declines  giving 
any  deteimination. 

This  paflfage  in  Porphyry's  Introdudion  is  an  ob- 
jeft  of  curiofity  ;  as,  by  a  lingular  concurrence  of  cir- 
cuaiitances,  it  ferved  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a 
controverfy  from  which  it  was  the  author's  intention 
(o  divert  the  inquiries  of  his  readers.     Amidft  the 

•  See  Note  [G]. 

diforder^. 
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diforders  prodaced  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Barbarians, 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  almoft  en- 
tirely loft ;  and  the  ftudies  of  philofophers  were  con- 
fined  to  Latin  verfions  of  Ariftotle's  Dialectics,  and  of 
Porphyry's  IntroduSion  concerning  the  Categories. 
With  men  who  Had  a  reliih  for  fuch  difquifitions,  it 
is  probable  that  the  pafTage  already  quoted  fronj  For- 
phyry,  would  have  a  tendency  rather  to  excite  than  to 
damp  curiofity ;  and  accordingly,  we  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  controverfy  to  which  it  relates  con- 
tinued, during  the  dark  ages,  to  form  a  favourite 
fubjeft  of  difcuflion.  The  opinion  which  was  preva- 
lent was,  (to  ufe  the  fcholaftic  language  of  the  times,) 
that  univerfals  do  not  exift  before  things,  nor  after 
things,  but  in  things  ;  that  is,  (if  1  may  be  allowed  to 
attempt  a  commentary  upon  exprelfions  to  which  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  annex  very  precife  notions,) 
univerfal  ideas  have  not  (as  Plato  thought)  an  cxift- 
cnce  reparable  from  individual  obje£ls ;  and,  there- 
fore, they  could  not  have  exided  prior  to  them  in  the 
order  of  time  ;  nor  yet,  (^according  to  the  doflrine  of 
the  Stoics,)  are  they  mere  conceptions  of  the  mind, 
forced  in  confequence  of  an  examination  and  com. 
parifon  of  particulars ;  but  thefe  ideas  or  forms  are 
from  eternity  united  infeparably  with  that  matter  of 
which  things  confill ;  or,  as  the  Ariflotetlans  Tome- 
limes  exprefs  themfelves,  the  forms  of  things  are  from 
eienuty  immerfed  in  matter. — The  reader  will,  I 
hope,  forgive  me  for  entering  into  thefe  details,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  the  obfer- 
>ations  which  are  to  follow  ;  but  as  they  relate  to  a 

Kniroverfy  which,  for  many  ages,  employed  all  the 
ingenuity 


I 
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ingenuity  and  learning  in  Europe  ;  and  which,  thei;e-» 
fore,  however  frivolous  in  itfeif,  deferves  the  ^ttentid^ 
of  philofopherSy  as  one  of  the  moQi  curious  eve^tit 
whicH  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Human  Mind» 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing  opinion* 
concerning  the  nature  of  univerlals,  till  the  eleventh 
century  ;  when  a  new  dodrine,  or  (as  fome  authors 
think)  a  dodrine  borrowed  from  the  fchool  of  Zeno, 
was  propofed  by  Rofcelinus  *  ;  and  foon  after  very 
widely  propagated  over  Europe  by  the  abilities  and 
eloquence  of  one  of  his  fcholars,  the  celebrated  Peter 
Abelard.  According  to  thefe  philoft^hers,  there  aro 
no  exigences  in  nature  correfponding  to  general  terms  ; 
and  the  objeds  of  our  attention  in  all  our  general  fpe-. 
culations  are  not  ideas,  but  words. 

In  confequence  of  this  new  doftrine,  the  fchooU 
men  gradually  formed  themfelves  into  two  tcGts :  one 
of  which  attached  itfelf  to  the  opinions  of  Rofcelinus 
and  Abelard ;  while  the  other  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Ariftotle.  Of  thefe  feQs,  the  former  are 
known  in  literary  hiftory  by  the  name  of  the  Nomi» 
nalifts;  the  latter  by  that  of  the  Realifts. 

As  it  is  with  the  doftrine  of  the  Nominalifts^Uit 
my  own  opinion  on  this  fubjeft  coincides ;  and  as  I 
propofe  to  deduce  from  it  fome  confequences,  which 
appear  to  me  important,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  ftate  it. 
as  clearly  and  precifely  as  1  am  able,  purfuing,  how- 
ever, rather  the  train  of  my  own  thoughts,  thaa 
guided  by  the  reafonings  of  any  particular  author. 

I  formerly  explained  in  what  manner  the  words,, 
which,  in  the  infancy  of  language,  were  proper  names^ 

*  Sec  Note  [H]. 

became 
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became  gradually  appeUaiives;  in  confcqudnce  of 
which  extenfion  of  their  fignHication,  they  would  ^ex^ 
prefs,  when  applied  to  individuals,  thofe  qualities  cinly 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  genus.  Now,  it  is 
evident,  that,  with  refpefl  to  individuals  of  the  fame 
genus,  there  are  two  clafles  of  truths ;  the  one,  par* 
ficular  truths  relating  to  each  individual  apart,  and 
deduced  from  a  confideration  of  its  peculiar  and 
diftinguifliing  properties;  the  other,  general  truths, 
deduced  from  a  confideration  of  their  common  qua- 
Kties  ;  and  equally  applicable  to  all  of  them.  Such 
truths  may  be  conveniently  exprefied,  by  means  of 
general  terms ;  fo  as  to  form  propofitions,  compre- 
hending under  them  as  many  particular  truths,  a^ 
there  are  individuals  comprehended  under  the  general 
terms.  It  is  farther  evident,  that  there  are  two  ways 
ill  which  fuch  general  truths  may  be  obtained ;  either 
by  fixing  the  attention  on  one  individual,  in  fuch  a 
mai^ner  that  our  reafoning  may  involve  no  circum* 
ftai]lces  but  thofe  which  are  common  to  the  whole 
genus ;  or,  (laying  afide  entirely  the  confideration  of 
things,)  by  means  of  the  general  terms  with  which 
bn^uage  fupplies  us.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes,  our 
invel^igations  mud  neceflarily  lead  us  to  general  con* 
dufio^is.  In  the  firft  cafe;  our  attention  being  li- 
mited to  thofe  circi^mftances,  in  which  the  fubje£t  of 
our  reafoning  refembles  all  other  individuals  of  the 
fame  genus,  whatever  we  demonftrate  with  refpefl  to 
this  fubjed  muft  be  true  of  every  other  to  which  the 
(ame  attributes  belong.  In  the  fecond  cafe  ;  the  fiib- 
yc&  of  our  reafoning  being  expreifed  by  a  generic 
word,  which  applies  in  common  to  a  number  of  in- 

S  dividual^. 
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dividuals,  the  conclufion  we  form  muft  be  as  exteo- 
five  in  its  application,  as  the  name  of  the  fubjed  is 
in  its  meaning.  The  former  procefs  is  analogous  to 
the  practice  of  geometers,  who,  in  their  moft  general 
reafonings,  direft  the  attention  to  a  particular  dia« 
gram  :  the  latter,  to  that  of  algebraifts,  who  carry  on 
their  inveftigations  by  means  of  fymbols  *•  In  cafes 
of  this  lad  fort,  it  may  frequently  happen,  from  the 
aflbciation  of  ideas,  that  a  general  word  may  recal 
fome  one  individual  to  which  it  is  applicable;  but 
this  is  fo  far  from  being  neceflary  to  the  accuracy  of 
our  reafoning,  that,  excepting  in  fome  cafes,  in  which 
it  may  be  ufeful  to  check  us  in  the  abufe  of  general 
terms,  it  always  has  a  tendency,  more  or  lefs,  to 
miflead  us  from  the  truth.  As  the  decifion  of  a  judge 
muft  neceflarily  be  impartial,  when  he  is  only  ai> 
quainted  with  the  relations  in  which  the  parties  ftand 
to  each  other,  and  when  their  names  are  fupplied  by 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  by  the  fiditious  names  c^ 
Titius,  Caius,  and  Sempronius ;  fo,  in  every  proceft 
of  reafoning,  the  conclufion  we  form  is  mofl:  likely 
to  be  logically  juil,  when  the  attention  is  confined 

*  Thefe  two  methods  of  ohtaining  general  truths  proceed  on 
the  fame  principles;  and  are,  in  fa6^,  much  lefs  different  from 
each  other,  than  they  appear  to  be  at  firft  view.  When  we  cany 
on  a  procefs  of  general  reafoning,  by  fixing  our  attention  on  a 
particular  individual  of  a  genus,  this  individual  is  to  be  confidered 
merely  as  a  fign  or  reprefentative ;  and  differs  from  any  other  fign 
only  in  this,  that  it  bears  a  certain  refemblance  to  the  things  it  de- 
notes.— The  flraight  lines  which  are  employed  in  the  fifth  book 
of  Euclid  to  reprefent  magnitudes  in  general,  differ  from  the  alge* 
bra:cal  expreflions  of  thefe  magnitudes,  in  the  fame  refpedts  ia 
which  pidure-writing  differs  from  arbitrary  cbaradters* 

folely 
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folely  to  figns ;  and  when  the  imagination  docs  not 
prefenl  to  it  thofe  individual  objefls  which  may  warp 
the  judgment  by  cafual  afTociations. 

To  thefe  remarks,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add, 
that,  akhough  in  our  fpeculations  concerning  indi- 
viduals,  it  is  poffible  to  carry  on  procefies  of  reafcn- 
jng,  by  fixing  our  attenlion  on  the  objefls  themfelves, 
without  the  ufe  of  language ;  yet  it  is  alfo  in  our 
power  to  accomplifii  the  fame  end,  by  fubflituiing  for 
thefe  obje£b,  words,  or  other  arbitrary  figns.  The 
difference  between  the  employment  of  language  in 
fuch  cafes,  and  in  our  fpeculations  concerning  clafles 
or  genera,  is  ;  that  in  the  former  cafe  ihe  ufe  of  words 
is,  in  a  great  meafure,  optional ;  whereas,  in  the  latter, 
it  is  effentially  neceflary.  This  obfervation  deferves 
our  attention  the  more,  thai,  if  i  am  not  miftaken,  it 
has  contributed  to  miflead  fome  of  (he  Reaiifts ;  by 
giving  rife  to  an  idea,  that  the  ufe  of  language,  in 
thinking  about  univerfals,  however  convenient,  is  not 
more  neceffary  than  in  thinking  about  individuals. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  procefs  of  the  mind, 
in  carrying  on  general  fpeculations,  that  idea  which 
the  antient  philofophers  confidered  as  the  effence  of 
an  individual,  is  nothing  more  than  the  particular 
()uality  or  qualities  in  which  it  refembles  other  indi* 
viduals  of  the  fame  clafs ;  and  in  coiifequence  of 
which,  a  generic  name  is  applied  to  it.  It  is  the  pof. 
feffion  of  this  quality,  that  entitles  the  individual  to 
the  generic  appellation ;  and  which,  therefore,  may 
be  faid  to  be  effential  to  its  clalTification  wiih  that  par- 
liciilar  genus ;  but  as  all  claOifications  are  to  a  certain 
ree  arbitrary,  it  does  not  neceOarily  follow,  that 
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it  is  more  efleritial  to  its  exiftence  as  an  individual^ 
than  yarsDui  xitber  qualities  which  we  are  accuftomed 
to  regard  as  accidental.  In  other  words,  (if  I  may  boN 
|t>W  tbe  language  of  modem  philofophy,)  this  quality 
fpmis  its  nominal,  but  not  its  real  eflfence. 
.  Thefe  obfervations  wiU,  I  truft,  be  fufficient  for  ihe 
fatisfa&ion  of  fuch  of  my  readers  as  are  at  all  convert 
fant  with  philolbphical  inquiries.  For  the  fake  of 
others,  to  whom  this  difquiHtion  may  be  new,  I  bavt 
added  the  following  illuftrations. 

I  (hall  have  occafion  to  examine,  in  another  part 
of  my  work,  how  far  it  is  true,  (as  is  commonly  be* 
lieved,)  that  every  proceft  of  reafoning  may  be  re^ 
folved  into  a  feries  of  fyllogifms  ;  and  to  point  out 
fome  limitations,  with  which,  I  apprehend,  it  is  necef* 
lary  that  this  opinion  ihould  be  received.  As  it 
would  lead  me,  however,  too  far  from  my  prefent 
fubjeft,  t0  anticipate  any  part  of  the  doSrine  which  I 
am  tfied  to  propofe,  I  Ihall,  in  the  following  remarks^ 
proceed  on  the  fuppofition,  that  the  fyllogiftic  thewy 
is  well-founded ;  a  fuppoiition  which,  although  n6t 
ftriftly  agreeable  to  truth,  is  yet  fuffidently  accurate  for 
die  ufe  which  I  am  now  to  make  of  it.  Take  then,  any 
ftep  of  one  of  Euclid's  demonftrations ;  for  example, 
the  firft  ftep  of  his  firft  propoiition,  and  ftate  it  in  the 
form  of  a  fyllogifm. — ^^  All  ftraight  lines,  drawn  from 
^^  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the  circumference,  are  equal 
**  to  one  another.''  **  But  A  B,  and  C  D,  are  ftraight 
^'  lines,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the  cir- 
"  cumfisrence.  Therefore,  AB  is  equal  to  C  D.'*— 
It  is  perfeftly  manifeft,  tfaat^  in  order  to  feel  the  force 
of  this  conclufion,  it  is  by  no  meaos  neceflary,  that  'I 

ihould 


fhould  annex  any  particular  notions  to  the  letters  A  B, 
or  C  D,  or  that  I  (hould  comprehend  what  is  meant 
by  equality  J  or  by  a  circle^  its  centre^  and  its  ctrcum^ 
ference.  Every  perfon  muft  be  fatisfied,  that  the 
truth  of  the  conclufion  is  neceflarily  implied  in 
that  of  the  two  premifes ;  whatever  the  particular 
things  may  be  to  which  thefe  premifes  may  relate; 
In  the  following  fyllogifm,  too:— ^* All  men  muft 
•*  die  J— Peter  is  a  man  ;— therefore  Petbr  muft  die ;" 
—the  evidence  of  the  conclufion  does  not  in  the  leaft 
depend  on  the  particular  notions  I  annex  to  the  ^l^ords 
maiij  and  Peter ;  but  would  be  equally  complete,  if 
We  were  to  fubftitute  inftead  of  them,  two  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  or  any  other  infignificant  charaders.*- 
**  All  X's  muft  die  ;— Z  is  an  X ;— therefore  Z  muft 
•*  dic;"-^  a  fyllogifm  which  forces  the  affent  no 
kfs  thaii  the  former.  It  is  farther  obvious,  that  this 
fyllogifm  would  be  equally  conclufive,  if,  inftead  of 
the  word  die^  I  were  to  fubftitute  any  other  verb  that 
the  language  contains ;  and  that,  in  order  to  pefceive 
the  juftnefs  of  the  inference,  it  is  not  even  neceftary 
that  I  Ihould  underftand  its  meaning. 

In  general,  it  might  be  eafily  Ihewn,  that  all  the 
rules  of  logic,  with  refped  to  fyllogifms,  might  be  de« 
monftrated,  without  having  recourfe  to  any  thing  but 
letters  of  the  alphabet ;  in  the  fame  manner^  (aHd  \ 
iqay  add,  on  the  very  fame  principles^)  on  which  the 
algebraift  demonftrates^  by  means  of  thefe  letters^ 
the  various  rules  for  tranfpofing  the  terms  of  lan 
equation. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  follows,  that  the  aflent 
we. give  to  the  conclufion  of  a  fyllogifm  does  not  re« 

fult 
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fult  from  any  examination  of  the  notions  exprefTed  by 
the  different  propofitions  of  which  it  is  compofed,  but 
is  an  immediate  confequehce  of  the  relations  in  which 
the  words  ftand  to  each  other.  The  truth  is^  that^ 
in  every  fyllogifm,  the  inference  is  only  a  p^cular 
inftance  of  the  general  axiom,  that  whatever  'is  true 
univerfally  of  any  fign,  muft  alfo  be  true  of  every  in« 
dividual  which  that  fign  can  be  ien^ployed  to  exprefs* 
Admitting,  therefore,  that  every  proceis  of  resifoning 
may  be  refolved  into  a  feries  of  fyllogifms,  it  follows, 
that  this  operation  of  the  mind  fumiihes  nd  proof  of 
the  exiftence  of  any  thing  correfponding  to  general 
temxs.  diftin£t  from  the  individuals  to'  which  thefe 
terms  are  applicable* 

Thefe  remarks,  I  am  very  fenfible,  do,  by  no  means, 
exhaufl:  the  fubjed ;  for  there  are  various  modes  of 
reafoning,  to  which  Qie  fyllogiftic  theory  does  not 
apply.  But,  in  all  of  them,  without  exception,  it,  will 
be  found,  on  examination,  that  the  evidence  of  our 
concluflons  appears  immediately  from  the  confident- 
tion  of  the  words  in  which  the  premifes  are  expreifed }  • 
without  any  reference  to  the  things  which  they  de* 
note.  The  imperfed  account  whicK  is  given  of  de- 
ductive evidence,  in  the  received  fyftems  of  logic, 
makes  it  impoilible  for  me,  in  this  place,  to  profecute 
the  fubjeft  any  farther. 

After  all  that  I  have  faid  on  the  ufe  of  language  as 
an  inftrument  of  reafoning,  I  can  eafily  forefee  a  va- 
riety of  objedions,  which  may  occur  to  the  do£bine  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  eftablifh.  But,  without 
entering  into  a  particular  examination  of  thefe  objec- 
tions, I  believe  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  moil,  if 

not 
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not  all,  of  them  take  their  rife  from  confoundmg 
veafomng,  or  dedudion,  properly  fo  called,  with  cer« 
tain  other  intelle£lual  procefles,  which  it  is  neceflary 
for  us  to  employ  in  the  inveftigation  of  truth.  That 
it  is  frequently  of  efiential  importance  to  us,  in  our 
fpeculations,  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  words » 
smd  to  dired  it  to  the  things  they  denote,  I  am  yery 
ready  to  acknowledge.  All  that  I  aflfert  is,  that,  ia 
lb  £ur  as  our  fpeculations  confifl  'of  that  procefs  of  the 
mind  wUch  is  properly  called  reafoning,  they  may 
be  carried  on  by  words  alone ;  or,  which  comes  tQ 
the  fame  thing,  that  every  procefs  of  reafoqing  is  per* 
fe£Uy  anabgous  to  an  algebraical  operation.  What 
I  mean  by  **  the  otiier  intelleftual  procefles  diftiudt 
*^  horn  reafoning,  which  it  is  necelSary  for  u&  fome* 
^  times  to  employ  in  the  inveftigation  of  truth,"  will^ 
I  hope;  appear  clearly  from  the  following  remarks. 

In  algebraical  inveftigations,  it  is  well  knowd,  that 
the  practical  application  of  a  general  e^preflion,  is  fre-« 
quently  litnited  by  the  conditions  which  the  hypo* 
thefis  involves ;  apd  that,  in  confequence  of  a  want 
of  attention  to  this  circumftance,  fomf  mathematician^ 
of  the  firft  eminence  have  been  led  to  adopt  the  mofl^ 
paradoxical  and  abfurd  conclufions.  Without  thif 
cautious  exercife  of  the  judgment,  in  the  interpret^^ 
tion  of  the  algebrsucal  kmguage,  no  dexterity  in  thq 
iife  of  the  calculus  will  be  fufficient  to  preferve  ua 
from  error.  Even  in  algebra,  therefore,  there  is  an 
application  of  the  intelledual  powers,  perfectly  difj 
tind  from  any  procefs  of  reafoning ;  and  which  is 
ibfolutely  nece£&ry  for  conducting,  us  to  th^ 
truths 

N  In 
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Ia  geometry^  we  are  not  Hable  to  adopt  the  fame 
paradoncal  conclufions,  as  in  algebra;  becaufe  the 
diagrams  to  which  our  attention  is  direded,  ferve  a» 
a  continual  check  on  our  reafoning  powers.  TheTc 
diagrams  exhibit  to  our  very  fenfes,  a  variety  of  rela* 
tions  among  the  quantities  under  confideration,  which 
the  language  of  algebra  is  too  general  to  expre& ;  in. 
confequence  of  which,  we  are  not  confdous  of  any 
effort  of  the  judgment  diflinft  from  a  procefs  of  rea^ 
fomfig.  As  every  geometrical  inveftigation,  however, 
may  be  exprefled  algebraically,  it  is  manifeft,  that,  in 
geometry,  as  well  as  in  algebra,  there  is  an  exercife  of 
the  intelieflual  powers,  diftind  from  the  logical  pro* 
ceft ;  although,  in  the  former  fcience,  it  is  rendered 
fo  eafy,  by  the  ufe  of  diagrams,  as  to.  efcape  our  at* 
lention* 

The  fame  fource  of  error  and  of  abfurdity,  which 
exifts  in  algebra,  is  to  be  found,  in  a  much  greater 
degree,  in  the  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Ab* 
ftrading  entirely  from  the  ambiguity  of  language;' 
and  fuppofing  alfo  our  reafonings  to  be  logically  ac* 
curate,  it  would  ftill  be  neceflary  for  us,  from  time 
to  time,  in  all  our  fpeculations,  to  lay  afide  the  nfe  of 
words,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  particular  examples, 
ev  illuftrations,  in  order  to  correft  and  to  limit  our 
general  conclufions.— -To  a  want  of  attention  to  this 
circumftance,  a  number  of  the  fpeculative  abfufdiries 
which  are  current  in  the  world,  might,  I  am  perfuaded, 
be  eafily  traced^ 

Befides,  however,  this  fource  of  error,  which  k  in 
fome  degree  common  to  all  the  fdences,  there  is  ^ 
great  variety  of  others,  from  which  mathematics  aro 

entirely 
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entirely  ^empted ;  and  which  perpetually  tend  to  lead 
us  aftray  in  our  philofophical  inquiries.  Of  thefe,  the 
moft  important  is>  that  ambiguity  in  the  iignification 
of  words,  which  renders  it  fo  difficult  to  avoid  em* 
ploying  the  fame  expreflions  in  different  fenfes,  in  the 
covrfe  of  the  lame  procefs  of  reafoning.  This  fource 
of  miftake,  indeed,  is  apt,  in  a  much  greater  degree, 
to  affe£l  our  conclufions  in  metaphyfics,  morals,  and 
politics,  than  in  the  different  branches  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy ;  but,  if  we  except  mathematics,  there  is  no 
fcience  whatever,  in  which  it  has  not  a  very  fenfible 
influence*  In  algebra,  we  may  proceed  with  perfed: 
fafety  through  the  longed  inveftigations,  without  car- 
rying our  attention  beyond  the  (igns,  till  we  arrive  at 
the  laft  refult*  But  in  the  other  fciencesj  excepting 
in  thofe  cafes  in  which  we  have  fixed  the  meaning  of 
all  our  terms  by  accurate  definitions,  and  have  ren-* 
dered  the  ufe  of  thefe  terms  perfedly  familiar  to  us 
by  very  long  habit,  it  is  but  feldom  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed in  this  manner  without  danger  of  error.  In 
many  cafes,  it  is  neceflary  for  us  to  keep  up,  during 
the  whole  of  our  inveftigations,  a  fcrupulous  and  con- 
fiant  attention  to  the  fignification  of  .our  expreffions  ; 
and,  in  mofl  cafes,  this  caution  in  the  ufe  of  words^ 
is  a  much  more  difficult  efibrt  of  the  mind,  than  the 
logical  procefs.  But  flill  this  fumifhes  no  exception 
to  the  general  do&rine  already  delivered ;  foi^  the  at- 
ttntion  we  find  it  neceflary  to  give  to  the  import  of 
our  words,  arifes  only  from  the  accidental  circum- 
ibnce  of  their  ambiguity,  and  has  no  effential  con- 
Motion  with  that  procefs  of  the  mind,  which  is  pro- 
perly called  reafoning ;  and  which  confifts  in  the  in- 
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ference  of  a  condufion  from  premifes*  In  all  tftte 
fciences,  this  procefs  of  the  mind  is  perfedly  analagous 
Jto  an  algebraical  operation  ;  or,  in  other  words,  (whc» 
the  meaning  of  our  expreflions  is  once  Bxed  by  deft* 
nitions,)  it  may  be  carried  oh  intirely  by  the  ufe  ef 
figns,  without  attending,  during  the  time  of  the  pro* 
cefs,  to  the  things  (ignified. 

The  conclufioa  H>  which  the  foregoing  obfenrations 
lead,  appears  to  me  to  be  decifive  of  the  quefiion, 
with  refpe£b  to  the  obje&s  of  our  thoughts  when  wie 
•employ  general  terms  f  for  if  it  be  granted,  that 
:word8,  even  when  employed  without  any  reference  to 
their  particular  fignification,  form  an  inftfument  of 
thought  fufEcient  for  all  the  purpofes  of  reafoning; 
the  only  (hadow  of  an  argument  in  proof  of  the  com* 
mon  do&rine  on  the  fubjed,  (I  mean  that  which  is 
-founded  on  the  impoffibiKty  of  explaining  this  procefs 
of  the  mind  on  any  other  hypothefis,)  falls  to  the 
ground.  Nothing  lefs,  furely,  than 'a  contiftion  of 
this  impoilibility,  could  haye  fo  long 'reconciled  philo. 
fophers  to  an  hypothefis  unfupported  by  any  direft 
eridehce;  and  acknowledged  even  by  its  warmeft 
defenders^  to  involve  much  difficulty  and  myf* 
tery* 

It  does  not  fell  within  my  plan,  to  enter,  in  this  part 
of  my  work,  into  a  particular  confideration  of  the 
practical  confequences  which  follow  from  the  fore* 
going  dodrine.  I  cannot,  however,  help  remark^g 
the  importance  of  cultivating,  on  the  one  hand,  a  ta- 
lent for  ready  and  various  illuftration ;  and,  on  the 
other,  a  habit  of  reafoning  by  means  of  general  termsv 
The  former  talent  is  neceiTary,  not  only  for  correding 

and 
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and  limiting  our  general  conclufions,  but  for  enabling 
us  to  apply  our  lpK)wledge,  whai  occafion  requires, 
to  its  rod  pradical  ufe«  The  latter  ferves  the  doyble 
purpofe,  of  preventing  our  attention  from  being  dif? 
traded  during  the  courfe  of  our  reafonings,  by  ideas 
which  are  fomgn  to  the  point  in  queftion ;  and  of 
diverting  the  attention  from  thofe  conceptions  of  par. 
ticular  objefts  and  particular  evente  which  might  dif- 
Curb  the  judgment,  by  the  ideas  and  feelings,  which 
are  apt  to  be  aflbciated  with  them,  in  confequence  of 
our  own  cafual  experience. 

This  laft  obfervation  points  out  to  us,  alfo,  one 
principal  foundation  of  the  art  of  the  orator.  As  his 
objed  is  not  fo  much  to  inform  and  to  fatisfy  the  un* 
^erftandings  of  his  hearers,  as  to  force  their  imm0p 
diate  ailent ;  it  is  frequently  of  ufe  to .  him  to  clothe 
his  reafonings  in  that  fpecific  and  figurative  language, 
which  may  either  awaken  in  their  minds  a^ocia- 
dons  favourable  to  his  purpofe,  or  may  divert  thdr 
attention  from  a  logical  examination  of  his  argument* 
A  procefs  of  reafoning  fo  exprefied,  affords  at  once  an 
exercife  to  the  judgment,  to  the  imagination,  and  to 
the  paflions;  and  is  apt,  even  when  loofe  and  in^^ 
confequential,  to  impofe  on  the  bed  underfUnd? 
ings. 

It  appears  farther,  from  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made,  that  the  perfection  of  philofbpbical  Ian;, 
guage,  confidered  either  as  an  inftrument  of  thought^ 
or  as  a  medium  of  communication  with  others,  con- 
fifts  in  the  ufe  of  exprefllons,  which,  from  their  gene^ 
raiity,  have  no  tendency  to  awaken  the  powers  of  con^ 
ception  and  imagination  ;  or,  in  other  words,,  it  jco»- 

N3  fifts 
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fifts  in  its  approaching,  as  nearly  as  poffible^  in  its 
naiure,  to  the  language  of  algebra*  And  hence  the 
eflFeds  whfch  long  habits  of  philofophical  fpeculation 
have,  in  weakening,  by  difufe,  thofe  faculties  of  the 
mind,  which  are  neceflary  for  the  exertions  of  the 
poet  and  the  orator ;  and  of  gradually  forming  a  ftyle 
of  compofition,  which  they  who  read  merely  for 
amufement,  are  apt  to  cenfure  for  a  want  of  vivadty 
and  of  ornament. 


SECTION   in. 

ItmMrti    9n  tie   Opini9fU  of  fome    modern    Philofophers  on  the 

Sulyeff  of  tie  foregoing  Sedlon. 


A 


PTER  the  death  of  Abelard,  through  whofc  abi- 
lities  and  eloquence  the  feft  of  Nominalifts  had 
enjoyed,  for  a  few  years,  a  very  fplendid  triumph,  the 
fyftem  of  the  Realifts  began  to  revive ;  and  it  was 
foon  fo  completely  re*eftabUlhed  in  the  fchools,  as  to 
prevail,  whh  little  or  no  oppofition,  till  the -fourteenth 
century.  What  the  circumftances  were,  which  led 
philofophers  to  abandon  a  do£trine,  which  feemsfo 
ftrongly  to  reconunend  itfelf  by  its  fimplicity,  it  is  not 
very  eafy  to  conceive.  Probably  the  heretical  opi- 
nions, which  had  fubjefted  both  Abelard  and  Rofce- 
linus  to  the  cenfure  of  the  church,  might  create  a  pre. 
judice  alfo  againft  their  philofophical  principles ;  and 
probably  too,*  the  manner  in  which  thefe  principles 
Fcre  ftated  and  defended,  v^s  not  the  cleareft,  nor  the 

moft 
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mod  farisfafkory*.  The  principal  caufe,  however^  I 
:am  difpoted  to  think,  of  the  decline  of  the  fed  of 
Nominalifts,  was  their  want  of  fome  palpable  exam, 
pie,  by  means  of  which  they  might  illuftrate  their  doc. 
trine.  It  is  by  the  ufe  which  algebraifts  make  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  carrying  on  their  operations, 
that  Leibnitz  and  Berkeley  have  been  moft  fuccefsfiil 
in  explakiing  ^he  i^e  of  language  as  an  inftrument  of 
ihovght ;  and,  as  in  the  twelfth  ceptury,  the  algebnu^ 
cal  art  was  entirely  unknown,  *Rofcelinus  and  Abelard 
muft  have  been  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  conveying 
xheir  leading  idea  by  general  circumlocutions ;  and 
muft  have  found  confiderable  difEculty  in  dating 
ic  in  a  manner  fati$&£tory  to  themielves :  a  confidera^* 
ition,  %y  the  way,  which,  if  it  accounts  for  the  flow  * 
progrefs  which  this  do&rine  made  in  the  world,  places 
in  the  more  ftriking  light,  the  genius  of  thofe  mea 
wbofe  fagacity  led  them,  under  fo  great  difadvantages^ 
to  approach  to  a  concluiion  fo  juft  and  philofophical 
in  itfeli^  and  fo  oppofite  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of 
their  age. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  this  k6t  feems  to  have 
been  almoft  completely  extind  ;  their  do£trine  being 
equally  reprobated  by  the  two  great  parties  which 
then  divided  the  fchools,  the  followers  of  Duns  Scotu9 
and  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Thefe,  although  they  dif* 
fered  in  their  manner  of  explaining  the  nature  of  uni" 
v^ajs,  and  oppofed  each  other's  opinions  with  much 
afperity,  yet  united  in  rejecting  the  dodrine  of  the 

•  The  great  argument  which  the  Nominalifts  employed  againd  ^ 
the  fciflence  of  univerfals'  was :  <*  Entia  non  fuat  multiplicanda 
**prxtcr  ncceffitatera." 

N  4  Nominalifts, 
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Nominalifts,  not  only  as  abfurd,  but  as  leading  to  the 
moft  dangerous  confequences.  At  laft^  William 
Occam,  a  native  pf  England,  and  a  fcholar  of  Duns 
Scotus,  revived  the  aiitient  controverfy :  and  vitk 
fqual  ability  and  fuccefs  vindicated  the  long-abandoned 
philofophy  of  ftofcelinus.  From  this  time  the  difpute 
vas  eanied  on  with  great  warmth,  in  the  univerfities 
cf  France^  of  Germany,  and  of  England ;  more  pai^ 
Ocularly  in  the  two  former  countries,  where  the  fo^ 
Vereigns  were  led,  by  fome  political  views,  to  intereft 
themfelves  de^ly  in  the  conteft  j  and  even  to  employ 
the  civil  power  in  fupporting  their  favourite  opinions* 
The  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  in  return  for  the  af- 
fiftance  which,  in  hif  difputes  with  the  Pope*,  Occam 
had  given  to  him  by  his  writings,  fided  with  th^ 
Nominalifts^  Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  attached  himfelf  to  the  Realifts,  and  made 
their  antagonifts  the  objects  of  a  cruel  perfecution  f. 

The  Proteftant  Reformation,  at  length,  involve4 
men  pf  learning  in  difcuffions  of  a  more  interefting 
nature ;  but  even  the  zeal  of  theological  controvert 
eould  hardly  exceed  that  with  which  the  Nominalifts 
and  Realifts  had  for  fome  time  before  maintained  their 
refpeflive  doctrines.  ^*  Clamores  primum  ad  ravim/^ 
(fays  an  author  who  had  himfelf  been  an  eye-wimefii 
of  thefe  literary  difputes,)  ^^hinc  improbitas,  fann^ 
^^  minse,  convitia,  dum  lu£tantur,  et  uterque  alterum 
^^  tcntat   proftemere:   confumtis   verbis   venitur  ad 

*  Pccam ,  wc  are  told,  was  accuftomed  to  fay  to  the  Emperor  • 
<«  Tu  me  dcfendas  gkdio,  et  ego  te  dcfcndam  calamo."  Bruckcr, 
vol.  iii.  p.  848, 

f  Mo8H£im's  EccIeiiafUcal  Hiftoiy, 

<«  pngnos, 
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*^  pugnosy  ad  veram  lu£him  ex  fi£bi  et  fimulata* 
f*  Quia  edam,  qus  contingunt  in  pal^eftra,  illic  Qon 
^*  defunt^  colaphi,  alaps,  confputio,  calces,  morfus, 
<c  etiam  quae  Jam  fupra  leges  palaeftrx,  fuftes,  ferrum, 
f<  £iucu  multi,  nonnunquam  occifi  *•''  That  this  ac- 
count is  not  exaggerated,  we  have  the  teftimony  of 
no.  lefs  an  author  than  Erafmus,  who  mentions  it  as  a 
common  occurrence :  ^'  Eos  ufque  ad  pallorem,  ufque 
f<  ad  convitia,  ufque  ad  fputa,  nonnunquam  et  ufque 
f^  ad  pugnos  invicem  digladiari,  alios  ut  Nominales, 
^  alios  ut  Reaks,  loqui  |«" 

llie  difpute  to  which  the  foregoing  obfervadons  re- 
late, although  for  fome  dme  after  the  Reformadon, 
interrupted  by  theological  difquifitions,  has  been  fmce 
occafionally  revived  by  different  writers  ;  and,  Angular 
as  it  may  appear,  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  con- 
dulion  in  which  all  pardes  are  agreed.  The  names^ 
indeed,  of  Nominalifts  and  Realifts  exift  no  longer ; 
but  the  point  in  difpute  between  thefe  two  celebrated 
feds,  coincides  precifely  with  a  queftion  which  has 
been  agitated  in  our  own  times,  and  which  has  led  to 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  fpeculadons  of  modern  phi* 
lofophy. 

Of  the  advocates  who  have  appeared  for  the  doc« 

*  LuDOvicirs  VivEs. 

f  The  Nominalifls  procured  the  death  »f  John  Hufsy  who  wai 
a  Realift ;  and  in  their  letter  to  Lewis  King  of  France,  do  not 
pretend  to  deny  that  he  fell  a  vi£lim  to  the  refentment  of  their  fed» 
The  Realiftsy  on  the  other  hand,  obtained,  in  the  year  14799  the 
condemnation  of  John  de  Wefalia,  who  was  attached  to  the  party 
of  the  Nominalifts.  Thefe  contending  feAs  carried  their  fury  fo 
£ur  as  to  charge  each  other  with"  the  fm  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft*" 
*  Moshkim's  EccleiiafticalHiftory. 

•  trine 
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trine  of  the  NominaliftSy  fince  the  revival  of  letters, 
the  mod  diftinguiihed  are,  Hobbes,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume.  The  firft  has,  in  various  parts  of  his  works, 
jneprobated  the  hypothefis  of  the  Realifts ;  and  has 
ftated  the  opinions  of  thdr  antagonifts  with  that  acute- 
nefs,  fimplicity,  and  precifion,  which  diftinguifli  all 
his  writings  *•  The  fecond,  confidering  (and,  in  my 
opinion,  juftly)  the  doctrines  of  the  antients  concern- 
ing univerfals,  in  fuppoh  of  !¥hich  fo  much  ingenuity 
had  been  employed  by  the  Realifts,  as  the  great  fource 
of  myftery  and  error  in  the  abftrad  fdences,  was  at 
pains  to  overthrow  it  completely,  by  fome  very 
ingenious    and    original    fpeculations   of  his   own. 

*  '<  The  univcrfality  of  one  name  to  many  thingsi  hath  been  the 
*'  caufe  that  men  think  the  things  thcmfelYes  are  univerfal ;  and  fo 
'*  ferioufly  contend,  that  befides  Peter  and  John,  and  all  the  re& 
**  of  the  men  that  are,  have  been,  or  fhall  be,  in  the  world,  there  is 
*^  yet  fomething  elfe,  that  we  call  Man,  viz.  Man  in  general;  de- 
**  ceiving  them&lves,  by  taking  the  univerfal,  or  general  appella- 
'*  tion,  for  the  thing  it  fignifietb :  For  if  one  fhoold  deiire  the 
^^  painter  to  make  him  the  pi£lure  of  a  man^  which  is  as  much  as 
•*  to  fay,  of  a  man  in  general ;  he  meaneth  no  more,  but  that  the 
«*  painter  fhould  chufe  what  man  he  pleafeth  to  draw,  which  muft 
<<  needs  be  feme  of  them  that  are,  or  have  been,  or  may  be  ;  nooe 
^  of  which  are  univerfal.  But  when  he  would  have  him  to  draw 
**  the  picture  of  the  king,  or  any  particular  perfon,  he  limiteth  the 
•*  painter  to  that  one  perfon  he  chufeth.  It  is  plain,  thereforet 
**  that  there  is  nothing  univerfal  but  names ;  which  are  therefore 
**  called  indefinite,  becaufe  we  limit  them  not  ourfelves,  but  leave 
^  them  to  be  applied  by  the  hearer :  whereas  a  Angular  name  is 
••  limited  and  reflrained  to  one  of  the  many  things  it  lignifieth  ;  as 
<*  when  wc  fay,  this  man,  pointing  to  him,  or  giving  him  his  pro- 
*<  per  name,  or  by  fome  fuch  other  way." 

HoBBEs's  Tripos,  chap.  v.  f  6. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Hume's  *  view  of  the  fubjeft,  as  he  himfelf  ac- 
knowledges, does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of 
Berkeley ;  whom,  by  the  way,  he  feems  to  have  re. 
garded  as  the  author  of  an  opinion,  of  which  he  was 
only  an  expofitor  and  defender ;  and  which,  iince  the 
days  of  Rofcelinus  and  Abelard,  has  been  familiarly 
known  in  all  the  univerfities  of  Eorope  t« 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  great  merit  of  thefe 
writers,  in  defending  and  illuftrating  the  fyftem  of  the 
Nominalifts,  none  of  them  feem  to  me  to  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  important  confequences  to  which  it 

-  *  **  A  ▼ery  material  queftion  has  been  flarted  concernin|r  ab. 
f*  ftrad  or  general  ideas  :  Whether  they  be  general  or  particular 
in  the  mind's  conception  of  them?  A  great  philofopher  has  dif- 
puted  the  received  opinion  in  this  particular ;  and  has  aflerted^ 
that  all  general  ideas  are  nothing  but  particular  ones  annexed  to 
**'  a  certain  term,  which  gives  them  a  more  extenfive  fignificationt 
f*  and  makes  them  recal,  upon  occafion,  other  individuals,  which 
**  are  fimilar  to  them.  As  I  look  upon  this  to  be  one  of  the 
**  greateft  and  moft  valuable  difcoveries,  that  have  been  made  of 
**  late  years  in  the  republic  of  letters,  I  ftiall  here  endeavour  to 
**  confirm  irby  fome  arguments,  which,  I  hope,  will  put  it  beyond 
**  all  doubt  and  controverfy." 

Treatifc  of  Human  Nature,  book  i.  part  i.  fe6i.  7, 
f  Leibnitz,  too,  has  declared  himfelf  a  partifan  of  this  fe£k,  in  a 
diflertation  «  De  Stilo  PhUofophico  Marii  NizoUi."  This  Nizo- 
liuspublifhed  a  book  at  Parma,  in  the  year  1553,  entitled,  "De 
**  Veris  Principiis  et  vera  Ratione  Philofophandi ;"  in  which  he 
oppofed  feverai  of  the  do6bines  of  Ariftotle,  particularly  his 
opinion  concerning  univerfals.  An  edition  of  this  workj  with  a 
Preface  and  Notes,  was  pqblifhed  by  Leibnitz  at  Frankfort,  in 
the  year  1670.  The  Prefape  and  Notes  are  to  be  found  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  works,  by  Dutens.  ( Geneva,  1 768. )  I  have  in- 
ferteda  fhort  extrad  from  the  fonncr,  in  Note  (T),  at  the  end  of 
iht  volume. 

leads. 
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leads.  The  Abbe  de  Condillac  was,  I  believe,  the 
firft  (if  we  except,  perhaps,  Leibnitz)  who  perceived 
that,  if  this  fyftem  be  true,  a  talent  for  reafoning  moft 
confift,  in  a  great  meafure,  in  a  fkilfiil  ufe  of  language 
as  an  inftrument  of  thought.  The  moft  valuable  of 
bis  remarks  on  this  fubjed:  are  contained  in  a  treatife 
De  VArt  de  Penferj  which  forms  the  fourth  volume  oi 
his  "  Cours  d'Etude/' 

•  Dr.  Campbell,  too,  in  his  Philofophy  of  Rhetorics 
lias  founded,  on  the  principles  of  Berkeley  and  Hume, 
^  very  curious  and  interefting  fpeculatlbn,  of  which  I 
ihall  have  occafion  afterwards  to  take  notice. 

The  explanation  which  the  dodrines  of  thefe  wri- 
ters afford,  of  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  general  rea- 
foning, is  fo  fimple,  and  at  the  fame  time,  in  my  ap- 
prehenfion,  fo  fatisfadory,  that,  I  own,  it  is  with  fome. 
degree  of  furprife  I  have  read  the  attempts  which  have 
lately  been  made  to  revive  the  fyftem  of  the  Realifts. 
One  of  the  ableft  of  thefe  attempts  is  by  Dr.  Price ; 
who,  in  his  very  valuable  Treatife  on  Morals,  has  not 
only  employed  his  ingenuity  in  fupport  of  fome  of  the 
old  tenets  of  the  Platonic  fchool,  but  has  even  gone  fo 
far  as  to  follow  Plato's  example,  in  conneding  this 
fpeculation  about  univerfals,  with  the  fublime  queftions 
of  natural  theology.  The  obfervations  which  he  has 
offered  in  fupport  of  thefe  opinions,  1  have  repeatedly 
perufed  with  all  the  attention  in  my  power  ;  but  with- 
oijt  being  able  to  enter  into  his  views,  or  even  to 
comprehend  fully  his  meaning.  Indeed,  I  muft  ac- 
knowledge, that  it  appears  t6  me  to  afford  no  flight 
prefumption  againft  the  principles  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeds, when  I  obferve,  that  an  author,  remarkable,  oix. 

moft 
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moft  occafions,  for  predfion  of  ideas,  and  for  per- 
fpicuity  of  ftyle,  never  fails  to  lofe  himfelf  in  obicurity 
and  myftery,  when  he  enters  on  thefe  difquifitions. 

Dr.  Price's  reafonings  in  proof  of  the  exiftence  of 
univerfals,  are  the  more  curious,  as  he  acquiefces  iqt 
foBie.  of  Dr.  Reid*s  conclufions  with  refpeft  to  the 
ideal  theory  of  perception.  That  there  are  in  the 
mind,  images  or  refemblances  of  things  external,  he 
grants  to  be  impoilible  ;  but  dill  he  feems  to  fuppofe,  « 
that,  in  every  exertion  of  thought,  there  is  fomething 
immediately  prefent  to  the  mind,  which  is  the  objeft 
of  its  attention.  "  When  abftraft  truth  is  contem- 
«*  plated,  is  not'*  (fays  he)  "  the  very  objeft  itfelf 
prefent  to  the  mind  ?  When  millions  of  intelledfs 
contemplate  the  equality  of  every  angle  of  a  femi- 
•*  circle  x6  a  right  angle,  have  they  not  all  the  fame 
•'  objeft  in  view  ?  Is  this  objeflL  nothing  ?  Or  is  it  only 
**  an  image,  or  kind  of  (hadow  ?  Thefe  inquiries,**  he 
adds,  *'  carry  our  thoughts  high  */* 

The 

•  The  whole  pafTage  is  as  follows  :  "The  word  Idea  is  fome- 
«  timet  ufed  to  figoify  the  immediate  object  of  the  mind  in  think- 
••  ing,  confidered  as  fomething  in  the  mind,  which  reprefents  the 
^*  real  object,  but  is  difierent  from  it.  This  fenfe  of  an  idea  h 
<<  derired  from  the  notion,  that  when  we  think  of  any  external 
**  eriftenccy  there  is  fomething  immediately  prefent  to  the  mind, 
**  which  it  contemplates  difUndi  from  the  objed  itfelf,  that  being  at 
**  a  diilance.  But  what  is  this?  It  is  bad  language  to  call  it  an  image 
**  in  the  mind  of  the  objeft.  Shall  we  fay  then,  that  there  is  indeed 
**  no  fuch  thing  ?  But  would  not  this  be  the  fame  a^  to  fay  that, 
^  when  the  mind  t«  employed  in  viewing  and  examining  any  ob- 
*•  jeA,  which  is  either  not  prefent  to  it,  or  does  not  ex i ft,  it  ft 
<*  employed  in  viewing  and  examining  nothing,  and  therefore  does 
**  not  then  think  at  all  ?— When  abftra^  truth  is  contemplated,  it 

"  not 
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The  difficohy  which  has  appeared  fo  puzzling  to 
this  ingenious  writer,  is,  in  truth,  more  apparent  than 
real.  In  the  cafe  of  Perception,  Imagination,  and 
Memory,  it  has  been  already  fully  (hewn,  that  we  hare 
no  reafon  to  believe  the  eziftence  of  any  thing  in  the 
mind  diftind  from  the  mind  itfelf ;  and  that,  even 
upon  the  fuppofidon  that  the  fa£t  were  otherwife,  our 
intdle&ual  operations  would  be  juft  as  inexplicable  as 
they  are  at  prefent.  Why  then  fhould  we  fu[^)ofe, 
that,  in  our  general  fpeculadons,  there  muft  exift  in 
the  mind  fome  objed  of  its  thoughts,  when  it  appears 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  exiftence  of  any  fuch 
objed,  even  when  the  mind  is  employed  about  inr 
dividuals  ? 

Still,  however,  it  maybe  urged,  that,  although,  in 
fiich  cafes,  there  (hould  be  no  objed  of  thought  in  the 
nund,  there  muft  exift  fomething  or  other  to  which  its 
attention  is  direded.  To  this  difficulty  I  have  no 
anfwer  to  make,  but  by  repeating  the  fad  which  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  eftablifh ;  that  there  are  only 
two  ways  in  which  we  can  poilibly  fpeculate  about 
clafles  of  objeds ;  the  one,  by  means  of  a  word  or 
generic  term ;  the  other,  by  means  of  one  particular^ 
individual  of  the  clafs  which  we  confider  as  the  repre- 
fentative  of  the  reft  ;  and  that  diefe  two  methods  of 
carrying  on  our  general  fpeculadons,  are  at  bottom  f6 
much  the  fame,  as  to  authorife  us  to  lay  down  as  a 

•*  not  the  very  objed  itfelf  prefent  to  the  mind  ?  When  millions  of 
**  intellects  contemplate  the  equality  of  ewry  angle  in  a  femicirde 
^  to  a  right  angle^  have  they  not  all  the  fame  objed  in  view  ?  I* 
**  this  objed  nothing  ?  Or  is  it  only  an  image  or  kind  of  (hadow  i 
•*  — Tbefe  inquiries  carry  our  thoughts  high." 

principle^ 
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principle}  that,  without  the  ufe  of  figns,  all  our 
thoughts  muft  have  related  to  individuals.  When  we 
reafon,  therefore,  concerning  claffes  or  genera,  the  ob* 
je^  of  our  attention  are  merely  (igns  ;  or  if,  in  any  in- 
ftance^  the  generic  word  Ihould  recal  fome  individual, 
this  circumftance  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  confe- 
quence  of  an  accidental  aflbciation,  whiCh  has  rather  a 
tendency  to  difturb,  than  to  affid  us  in  our  rea^ 
ibning. 

Whether  it  might  not  have  been  pofSble  for  the 
Deity  to  have  fo  formed  us,  that  we  might  have  been 
capable  of  reafoning  concerning  claffes  of  objeds, 
without  the  ufe  of  figns,  I  Ihall  not  take  upon  me 
to  determine.  But  this  we  may  venture  to  afErm  with 
confidence,  that  man  is  not  fuch  a  being.  And,  in« 
deed,  even  if  he  were,  it  would  not  therefore  necefiiirily 
follow,  (hat  there  exifts  any  thing  in  a  genus,  diftind 
firom  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  compofed ;  for  we 
know  that  the  power  which  we  have  of  thinking  of 
particular  obje£b  without  the  medium  of  figns,  does 
not  in  the  lead  depend  on  their  exiftence  or  non- 
eziftence,  at  the  moment  we  think  of  them. 

It  would  be  vain,  however,  for  uSj  in  inquiries  of 
this  nature,  to  indulge  ourfelves  in  fpeculating  about 
poffibilities.  It  is  of  more  confequence  to  remark  the 
advantages  which  we  derive  from  our  aftual  conftitu- 
tion  ;  and  which^  in  the  prefent  inflance,  appear  to  me 
to  be  important  and  admirable:  inafmuch  as  it  fits 
mankind  for  an  eafy  interchange  of  their  intelleftuaj 
acquifitions;  by  impofing  on  them  the  neceflity  of 
employing,  in  their  folitary  fpeculations,  the  fame  in- 
ftrument  of  thought,  which  forms  the  eftablifiied 
medium  of  their  communications  with  each  other. 

In 
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In  the  trery  flight  (ketch  vhich  I  have  given  of  the' 
controverfy  between  the  Nominalifts  and  the  Realiftt 
about  the  exigence  of  univerfals,  I  have  taken  no  no* 
tice  of  an  intermediate  {c6t  called  Conceptoalifts ; 
whofe  diftinguifliing  tenet  i8  faid  to  have  been,  that 
the  mind  has  a  power  of  forming  general  concep- 
tions *.  From  the  indiftindnefs  and  inaccuracy  of 
their  language  on  the  fubjed,  it  is  not  a  very  eafy 
matter  to  afcertain  precifely  what  was  their  opnioii 
on  the  point  in  queftion ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  it  amounted  to  the  two  following 
propofitions :  firft,  that  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe 
the  exiftence  of  any  eiTences,  or  univerfai  ideas,  cor* 
lefponding  to  general  terms ;  and  fecondly,  that  the 
mind  has  the  power  of  reafoning  concerning  ^^»^a, 
or  dafles  of  individuals,  without  the  mediation  of  Uuh 
guage.  Indeed,  I  cannot  think  of  any  other  hypothcfit 
which  it  is  poiEble  to  form  on  the  fubjed,  diftind 


•  • 


•  "  Nominales,  defertapaulo  Abelardi  hypothefi,  iimfenaliaifi 
^  notionibus  atque  conceptibus  mentis  ex  rebus  fingulaxibus  ab» 
**  ftra£Uone  formatis  confiftere  ftatuebanty  unde  conceptuales  didi 
"  funt." Brucker,  vol.  xii.  p.  908.  (Lipf.  1766.) 

«*  Nominalium  tres  erant  famOiK.  Aliqui  ut  Rocelinus,  univer- 
^  faHa  meras  efle  voces  docuenint*  Alii  iterum  in  folo  intdkdtt 
^  pofuerunt,  atque  meros  animi  conceptus  ei^e  autumanint,  qvot 
<^  conceptuales  aliqui  vocant,  et  a  nominalibus  diftinguuntt  qvaa^ 
«*  quam  alii  etiam  confundant.  Alii  fuenint,  qui  univerfalia  qtic- 
"^  fivernnty  non  tarn  in  vocibuSy  quam  in  fermonibus  inf egrisy  quod 
«*  Job.  Sarifberienfis  adfcribit  Pet.  Abelardo;  quo  quid  inteUigtt 
"  ille,  mihinon  fatis  liquet." — ^Morhot.  Polyhiftor.  Tom.  Scc^ 
Jib.  i.  cap.  xiii.  §2, 

I  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  lad  clafs  of  Nominalifts  here 
mcDtioned  ;  as  I  find  mjfelf  unable  to  comprehend  their  doc- 
trine. 

8  from 
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from  thofe  of  the  two  celebrated  fefts  already  men- 
tioned. In  denying  the  exiftence  of  univerfals^  we 
know  that  the  Conceptualilts  agreed  with  the  No* 
minalifts.  If  what,  then,  can  we  fuppofe  that  they 
differed  from  them,  but  about  iheneceflity  of  language 
as  an  inllrument  of  thought,  in  carrying  on  our  ge- 
neral fpeculations  ? 

With  this  fed  of  Conceptualids,  Dr.  Rdd  is  dif- 
pofcd  to  rank  Mr.  Locke ;  and  I  agree  with  him  fo 
iar  as  to  think,  that,  if  Locke  had  any  decided  opi- 
nion on  the  point  in  difpute,  it  did  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  exprefs  in  the 
two  general  propofiiions  which  I  have  jull  now  fUted. 
The  apparent  inconfiftencics  which  occur  in  that  part 
of  his  Effay  in  which  the  queftion  is  difcuffed,  have 
led  fubfequent  authors  to  reprefent  his  fentiments  in 
different  lights ;  but  as  thefe  inconfiftencies  plainly 
Jhew,  that  he  was  neither  fatisfied  with  the  fyftem  of 
the  Realifts,  nor  with  that  of  the  Nominalifts  ;  they 
appear  to  me  to  demonftrate  that  he  leaned  to  the  in- 
termediate hypothefis  already  mentioned,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  inaccurate  and  paradoxical  manner  in 
which  he  has  expreffed  it  ". 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  Dr.  Reid's  own 
opinion  feems  to  me  alfo  to  coincide  nearly  with  that 
of  the  Conceptualifts ;  or,  at  leaft,  to  coincide  with 
the  two  propofitions  which  1  have  already  fuppofed  to 
contain  a  fummary  of  their  dottrinc  ?  The  abfurdlty 
of  the  antient  opinion  concerning  univerfals,  as  main- 

aed  both  by  Plato  and  Ariflotle,  he  has  expofed 


u^^^aed  both  by  Plato  and  Aritlo 
^^B  «  See  Note  [KJ. 
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{landing  the  meaning  of  propofitions  involving  general 
terma.  But  the  obfervations  he  has  made  (admitting 
them  in  their  full  extent)  do  not  in  the  lead  a£Fe&  the 
queftion  about  the  neceflity  of  figns,  to  enable  us  to 
/peculate  about  fuch  propofitions.  The  vague  ufe 
vhich  metaphyfical  writers  have  made  of  the  word 
conception^  (pi  which  I  had  occafion  to  take  notice  in 
a  former  chapter,)  has  contributed  in  part  to  embarraft 
this  fubjefk.  That  we  cannot  conceive  univerfals  in  a 
way  at  all  analogous  to  that  in  which  we  conceive  an 
abfent  objeft  of  fenfe,  is  granted  on  both  fides.  Why 
then  fliouki  we  employ  the  fame  word  conception^  to 
ezprefs  two  operations  of  the  mind  which  are  eflfen- 
tially  different  ?  When  we  fpeak  of  concaving  or  un^ 
derftanding  a  general  propofition,  we  mean  nothing 
more  than  that  we  have  a  conviction,  (founded  on 
our  previous  ufe  of  the  words  in  which  it  is  expreffed,) 
that  we  have  it  in  our  power,  at  pleafure,  to  fubftitute, 
inftead  of  the  general  terms,  fome  one  of  the  indivi- 
duals comprehended  under  them.  When  we  hear  a 
propofition  announced,  of  which  the  terms  are  not 
£uniliar  to  us ;  we  naturally  defure  to  have  it  exempli- 
fied, or  iiluftrated,  by  means  of  fome  particular  in- 
ftance ;  and  when  we  are  once  fatisfied  by  fuch  an 
application,  that  we  have  the  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
pofition  at  all  times  in  our  power,  we  make  no  fcruple 
to  fay,  that  we  conceive  or  underftand  its  meaning  ; 
^^Ithough  we  (hould  not  extend  our  views  beyond  the 
'%ords  in  which  it  is  announced,  or  even  although  no 
particular  exemplification  of  it  ihould  occur  to  us  at 
the  moment.  It  is  in  this  fenfe  only,  that  the  terms  of 
any  general  propofition  can  poflibly  be  underftood : 

and 
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and  therefore  Dr.  Reid's  argument  does  not,  in 
the  leaft,  invalidate  the  dodrine  of  the  Nominalifts, 
that,  without  the  ufe  of  language^  (under  which  term 
I  comprehend  every  fpedes  of  figns,)  we  fliould 
never  have  been  able  to  extend  our  fpeculations  be- 
yond individuals. 

That,  in  many  cafes,  we  may  fafely  employ  in  our 
Kafoning8,  general  terms,  the  meaning  of  \vhich  we 
are  not  even  able  to  interpret  in  this  way,  and  confe- 
quently,  which  are  to  us  wholly  infignificant,  I  had 
occafion  already  to  demonftrate,  in  a  former  part  of 
Aiskdion. 


SECTION    IV. 

Cantmuaihn  of  the  fame  SwijeS.'^Inferetuet  with  reJ^eS  to  the 
Vfe  of  Language  at  an  Inftrument  ofThought,  and  the  Errors 
in  Renfotdng  to  which  it  oeeiffionaliy  gives  rife, 

IN  the  laft  Se^on,  I  mentioned  Dr.  Campbell,  as  an 
ingenious  defender  of  the  fyftem  of  the  Nomi* 
nalifts ;  and  I  alluded  to  a  particular  application  which 
he  has  made  of  their  doftrine.  The  reafonings  which 
I  had  then  in  view,  are  to  be  found  in  the  feventh 
chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  his  Philofophy  of  Rhe« 
torick ;  in  which  chapter  he  propofes  to  explain  how 
it  happens,  ^*  that  nonfenfe  fo  often  efcapes  being 
^  detefted,  both  by  the  writer  and  the  reader.'* 
The  *  title  is  fomewhat  ludicrous  in  a  grave  phik)« 
Ibphical  work;  but  the  difquifition  to  which  it  i& 
prefixed,  contains  many  acute  and  profound  remarks 

O  3  on 
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on  the  nature  and  power  of  (igns,  both  as  a  me- 
dium of  communication,  and  as  an  inftrument  of 
thought. 

.  Dr.  Gampbeirs  fpeculations  with  refped  to  Ian«> 
gu9ge  as  an  inftrument  of  thought,  feem  to  have  been 
fuggefted  by  the  following  paflage  in  Mr,  Humi^'s 
Treatife  of  Human  Nature.  "  I  believe,  every  one 
^f  who  examines  the  fituation  of  his  mind  in  reafon* 
^^  ing,  will  agree  with  me,  that  we  do  not  annest  dif; 
^^  tindt  and  complete  ideas  to  every  term  we  make  ufc 
*'  of ;  and  that  in  talking  of  Government:,  Church, 
**  Negotiation,  Conqueft,  we  feldom  fpreadout  in  ou|; 
*'  minds  all  the  (imple  ideas  of  which  thefe  complex 
**  ones  are  compofed.  It  is,  however,  obfervable,  that 
'*  notwithftanding  this  imperfedion,  we  may  avoid 
**  talking  nonfenfe  on  thefe  fubjefts ;  and  may  per? 
^'  ceive  any  repugnance  among  the  ideas,  as  well  as 
f  ^  if  we  had  a  full  compreh^nfion  of  them.  Thus  if, 
**  inftead  of  faying,  that,  in* war,  the  weaker  have 
*'  always  recourfe  to  negotiation,  we  fliould  fay,  that 
*'  they  have  always  recourfe  to  conqueft}  thecuftoai 
**  which  we  have  acquired,  of  attributing  certain 
^^  relations  to  ideas,  ftill  follows  the  words,  and  makes 
*^  us  immediately  perceive  the  abfurdity  of  that  pro^ 
V  pofition.'* 

N  In  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  made  on 
this  pafTage,  he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  in  what 
manner  our  habits  of  thinking  and  fpeaking,  gradus^Uy 
cftablifli  in  the  mind  fuch  relations  among  the  words 
we  employ,  as  enable  us  to  carry  on  proceffes  of  rea« 
foning  by  means  of  them,  without  attending  in  every 
jaftance  to  their  particular  fignification^    With  moft; 
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isf  his  remarks  on  this  fubjed  I  perfeSIy  agree ;  but 
the  iUaftrations  he  gives  of  them,  are  of  too  great 
extent  Co  be  introduced  here ;  and  I  would  not  wilh 
to  run  the  riik  of  impairing  their  perfpicuity,  by  at«- 
tempting  to  abric^  them.  I  muft  therefore  re£er 
fuch  of  my  readers  as  wifli  to  profecute  the  fpecu* 
lation,  to  bis  very  ingenious  and  philofophical 
treatife. 

f^  In  confequence  of  thele  circiimftances/'  ((ays 
Dr.  Campbell,)  ^^  it  happens  that,  in  matters  which 
are  -pmeftly  familiar  to  us,  we  are  able  to  reafon 
by  means  of  words^  without  examining,  in  every 
inftance,  their  fignification.  Almoft  all  the  poflible 
applications  of  the  terms  (in  other  words,  alt  the 
acquired  relations  of  the  figns)  have  become  cuf« 
tomary  to  us.  The  confequence  is,  that  an  unufual 
application  of  any  term  is  inftantly  deleted ;  this 
^^  dete&ion  breeds  doubt,  and  this  doubt  occafions  an 
^'  immediate  recourfe  to  ideas.  The  recourfe  of  the 
^^  mind,  when  in  any  degree  puzzled  with  the  iigns, 
^^  to  the  knowledge  it  has  of  the  things  fignified,  is 
*'  natural,  and  on  fuch  fubjefls  perfectly  eafy.  And 
••*  of  this  recourfe  the  difcovery  of  the  meaning,  on  of 
<^  the  unmeaningnefs  of  what  is  faid,  is  the  immediate 
^^  effed.  But  in  matters  that  are  by  no  means  fami« 
^*  liar,  or  are  treated  in  an  uncommon  manner,  and  in 
♦*  fuch  as  are  of  an  abftrufe  and  intricate  nature,  the 
•*  cafe  is  widely  different/*  The  inftances  in  which 
we  are  chiefly  liable  to  be  impofed  on  by  words 
without  meaning  are,  (according  to  Dr.  Campbell^) 
the  three  following : 

Firft,  Where  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphor. 

O  4  Secondly, 
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Secondly,  When  the  terms  moil  frequently  occur, 
ring,  denote  things  which  are  of  a  complicated  nature,' 
and  to  which  the  mind  is  not  fufficiently  familiarifed. 
Such  are  the  words.  Government,  Church,  State^ 
Conftitution,  Polity,  Power,  Commerce,  Legiflatore, 
Jurifdi£Uon,  Proportion,  Symmetry,  Elegance. 

Thirdly,  When  the  tenns  employed  are  very  ab» 
ftrad,  and  confequentty  of  very  extenfive  fignifica* 
tion  ^.  For  an  illuftration  of  thefe  remarks,  I  mbft 
refer  the  reader  to  the  ingenious  work  which  I  juft 
now  quoted. 

To  the  obfervations  of  thefe  eminent  writers,  I  fhall' 
take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  we  are  doubly  liable* 
to  the  miftakes  they  mention,  when  we  make  ufe  of  a' 
language  which  is  not  perfe&ly  familiar  to  us.  No- 
thing, indeed,  I  apprehend,  can  fhew  more  dearly  the 
ufe  we  make  of  words  in  reafoning  than  this,  that  an 
obfervation  which,  when  exprefled  in  our  own  lanr 
guage,  feems  trite  or  frivolous,  often  acquires  the  ap* 
pearance  of  depth  and  originality,  by  being  tranflated 
-  into  another.    For  my  own  part,  at  leaft,  I  am  com 

♦  "  The  more  general  any  word  i«  in  its  fignificationy  it  it  tbo 
f*  more  liable  to  be  abufed  by  an  improper  or  unmeaning  applies- 
«<  tion.  A  very  general  term  is  applicable  alike  to  a  multitude  o^ 
•«  different  individuals,  a  particular  term  is  applicable  but  to  a  few. 
««  When  the  rightful  applications  of  a  word  are  extremely  nume^ 
"  roui,  they  cannot  all  be  fo  ftrongly  fixed  by  habit»  but-that, 
««  for  greater  fecurity,  we  ipuft  perpetually  recur  in  our  mindi 
<•  from  the  fign  to  the  notion  we  have  of  the  thing  fignified  ;  apd 
«*  for  the  reafon  aforementioned,  it  is  in  fuch  inftances  difficult 
**  precifely  to  ascertain  this  notion.  Thus  the  latitude  of  a  word, 
«  though  different  from  its  ambiguity,  hath  oftenafimilarc£Bcft#*l 
r-Philofophy  of  Rhetoric,  vpl.  ii.  p.  122, 

fciout 
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lciou$  of  having  been  frequently  led,  in  this  way,  to 
Sona  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  merits  of  antient  and 
of  foreign  authors ;  and  it  has  happened  to  me  more 
than  once,  that  a  fentence,  which  feemed  at  firft  to 
contain,  fomething  highly  ingenious  and  profound^ 
when  tranflated  into  words  familiar  to  me,  appeared 
obvioufly  to  be  a  trite  or  a  nugatory  propofition. 

Theeffed  produced  by  an  artificial  and  inverted 
ftyk  in  our  own  language,  is  fimilar  to  what  we  ex- 
perience when  we  read  a  compofition  in  a  foreign 
one.  The  eye  is  too  much  dazzled  to  fee  diftin&ly. 
**  AJiud  ftyli  genus,''  (fays  Bacon,)  ^^  totum  in  eo  eft, 
^'  tit  verba  fint  aculeata,  fententiac  concifas,  oratio 
^^  denique  potius  verfa  quam  fufa,  quo  fit,  ut  omnia, 
^^  per  hujufmodi  artificium,  magis  ingeniofa  videantur 
^  quam  re  vera  fmt.  Tale  invenitur  in  Seneca  ef- 
^  fufius,  in  Tacito  et  Flinio  fecundo  moderatius/' 

The  deranged  collocation  of  the  words  in  Latin 
compofition,  aids  powerfully  the  impofition  we  have 
now  been  confidering,  and  renders  that  language  an 
inconvenient  medium  of  philofophical  communication ; 
as  well  as  an  inconvenient  inftrument  of  accurate 
thought.  Indeed,  in  all  languages  in  which  this  la- 
titude in  the  arrangement  of  words  is  admitted,  the 
afbdations  among  words  muft  be  loofer,  than  where 
one  invariable  order  is  followed ;  and  of  confequence, 
on  -the  principles  of  Hume  and  Campbell,  the  mif- 
takes  which  are  committed  in  reafonings  exprefled  in 
fuch  languages,  will  not  be  fo  readily  dete&ed. 

The  errors  in  reafoning,  to  which  we  are  expofed 
in  cojifequence  of  the  ufe  of  words  as  an  inftrument  of 
thought,  will  appear  the  lefs  furprifmg,  when  we  con* 

fider 
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™^ fider  that  all  the  languages  which  have  hitherto  ek^ 

iftcd  in  the  world,  have  derived  their  origin  from 
popular  ufe;  and  that  their  application  to  philolb- 
pbical  purpofes^  was  altogether  out  of  the  view  of 
thde  men  who  firft  empbyed  them.  Whether  it 
might  not  be  poffible  to  invent  a  language,  which 
would  at  once  facilitate  philofophical  communicatioo, 
and  form  a  more  convenient  inftrument  of  reafoning 
and  of  invention,  than  thofe  we  poflfefs  at  prefent,  is 
a  queftion  of  very  difficult  difcuifion  ;  and  upon  wtdch 

' ^  I  fliall  not  prefume  to  offer  an  opinion.    The  failure 

*^**^**'*^*  of  Wilkins's  very  ingenious  attempt  towards  a  real 
character,  and  a  philofophical  language,  is  not  per- 
haps decifive  againft  fuch  a  projeft  ;  for,  not « to 
mention  fome  radical  defeds  in  his  plan,  the  views 
of  that  very  eminent  philofopher  do  not  feem  to  have 
extended  much  farther  than  to  promote  and  extend 
the  literary  intercourfe  among  different  nations. 
Leibnitz,  fo  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  author  who 
has  hitherto  conceived  the  poffibility  of  aiding  the 
powers  of  invention  and  of  reafoning,  by  the  ufe 
of  a  more  convenient  inftrument  of  thought ;  but  he 
has  no  where  explained  his  ideas  on  this  very  interefting 
fubjeft.  It  is  only  from  a  converfation  of  his  with  Mr. 
Boyle  and  Mr.  Oldenburgh,  when  he  was  in  England 
in  1673,  and  from  fome  imperfeft  hints  in  different 
parts  of  his  works  *,  that  we  find  it  had  engaged  his 
-  attention.  In  the  courfe  of  this  converfation  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  Wilkins  had  miftaken  the  true  end 
of  a  real  charaSer,  which  was  not  merely  to  enable 
(iifferent  nations  to  correfpond  eafily  together,  but 

♦  See  Note  [L], 

to 
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to  affifl  the  reafon,  the  invention,  and  the  memory. 
In  his  writings,  too,  he  fomewhere  fpeaks  of^  an 
alphabet  of  human  thoughts,  which  he  had  been  em* 
ployed  in  formmg,  and  which,  probably,  (as  Fontc- 
nelle  has  remarked,)  had  fome  relation  to  his  univer* 
fal  language  ^. 

The  new  nomenclature  which  has  been  introduced 
into  chymiftry,  feems  to  me  to  fumifh  a  ftriking 
illuftratioa  of  the  eScSt  of  appropriated  and  well- 
defined  ezpreflions,  in  aiding  the  intelle&ual  powers  ; 
and  the  period  is  probably  not  far  diftant,  when  fimi- 
lar  innovations  will  be  attempted  in  fome  of  the  oth^r 
iciences.     < <*r*   1^  <^  «.-t^   ^  .» »-   ^i^-ac4.'3rt)  »^"»v« 

♦  "  M.  Leibnitz  avoit  con^u  le  projct  d'une  languc  philofophi* 
f*  que  ct  univerfelle.  Wilkins  Ev^que  de  Chefter,  ct  Dalgarno  y 
**  avoient  travaillc  ;  mais  desle  terns  qu'il  etoit  en  Angleterre,  il 
**  avoit  dit  a  M^ffieurs  Boyle  et  d*  Oldenbourg  qu'il  ne  croyoit 
t*  pas  que  ces  grands  hommes  euiTent  encore  frappe  au  but.  lit 
**  pouvoient  bien  faire  que  des  nations  qui  ne  s'entcndoieut  pas 
**  euifent  aifement  commerce,  mais  ils  n 'avoient  pas  attrappe  le« 
"  veritables  cara£ieres  reels,  qui  ttoient  I'inftrument  le  plus  fin 
**  dont  I'efprit  humain  fe  pCit  fervir,  et  qui  devoient  extremement 
*•  faciliter  et  le  raifonnemcnt,  et  la  memoire,  et  I'invention  des 
^  cbofes.  Ils  devoient  refTcmbler,  autant  qu'il  ctoit  poflibley  aux 
**  caradleres  d'algebre,  qui  en  effet  font  tres  fimples,  et  trcs  ex- 
"  prefilfs,  qui  n'ont  jamais  ni  fuperfluitc,  ni  Equivoque,  et  dont 
••  toutes  les  vaiietcs  font  raifonnees.  II  a  parlc  en  quelque  endroit, 
**  d'un  alphabet  des  penfccs  humaines,  qu'il  meditoit.  Scion 
•*  toates  les  apparcnces,  cet  alphabet  avoit  rapport  a  fa  langue 
f «  univerfelle.? '  £/ojc  i/e  M.  LziBsnifar  M.  fie  Yostekklle. 
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SECTION    V. 

of  the  Purpofet  to  which  the  Powers  of  AbJraSion  and  Gene» 

rali/ation  are  fubfervient. 

IT  has  been  already  (hewn,  that,  without  the  ufe 
of  figns,  all  our  knowledge  muft  neceflarily  have  , 
been  limited  to  individuals,  and  that  we  (hould  have 
been  perfedly  incapable  both  of  claffification  and 
general  reafoning.  Some  authors  have  maintained, 
that  without  the  power  of  generalifation,  (which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  (hew,  means  nothing  more 
than  the  capacity  of  employing  general  terms,)  it 
would  have  been  impoflible  for  us  to  have  carried  on 
any  fpecies  of  reafoning  whatever.  But  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous ;  or,  at 
leaft,  that  it  is  very  imperfeftly  ftateJ.  The  truth* 
is,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  juft  in  one  fenfe  of  the  word 
rea/oningj  but  falfe  in  another ;  and  I  even  fufpeS  it 
is  falfe  in  that  fenfe  of  the  word  in  which  it  is  moil 
commonly  employed.  Before,  therefore,  it  is-  laid 
down  as  a  general  propofition,  the  meaning  we  are  to 
annex  to  this  very  vague  and  ambiguous  term,  (hould 
be  afcertained  with  precifion. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  feveral  writers,  that  the 
expectation  which  we  feel  of  the  continuance  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  is  not  founded  upon  reafoning  ;  and 
different  theories  have  of  late  been  propofed  to  ac- 
count for  its  origin.  Mr.  Hume  refolves  it  into  the 
aflbciation  of  ideas.    Dn  Reid,  on  the  other  haad^ 

main^aimrji. 
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maintains,  that  It  is  an  original  principle  of  our  confti« 
tution,  which  does  not  admit  of  any  explanation ; 
and  which,  therefore,  is  to  be  ranked  among  thofe 
general  and  ultimate  fads,  beyond  which,  philofophf 
is  unable  to  proceed  ••  Without  this  principle  of 
expedation,  it  would  be  impoflible  for  us  to  accom* 
modate  our  conduct  to  the  eftablifhed  courfe  of  na« 
ture ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  it  is  a  principle 
coeval  with  our  very  exiftence ;  and,  in  fome  meafure^ 
common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals. 

*  In  inquiries  of  this  nature,  fo  far  removed  from  the  common 
courfe  of  literary  purfuits,  it  always  gives  me  pleafure  to  remark 
1  coincidence  of  opinion  among  different  philofophers  ;  particu^ 
larly  among  men  of  original  genius,  and  who  have  been  educated 
in  different  philofophical  fyilems.  The  following  paffage,  in 
which  M.  de  Condorcet  gives  an  account  of  fome  of  the  meta* 
phyHcal  opinions  of  the  late  Mr.  Turgot,  approaches  very  nearly 
to  Dr.  Reid's  do^bines. 

**  La  m6moire  de  nos  fenfations,  et  la  faculte  que  nous  aront 
*^  de  r6flechir  fur  ces.  fenfations  paffees  et  de  les  combiner,  font 
**  le  feul  principe  de  nos  connoiflances.  La  fuppoiition  qu'il 
*^  exifte  des  loix  conflantes  auxquelles  tous  les  ph|6nomenes  obfcrvcs 
^*  font  affujettis  de  maniere  a  reparoitre  dans  tous  les  temps,  dans 
**  toutes  les  circonftances,  tels  qu'ils  font  d^termin^s  par  ces  loiz, 
^  eft  le  feul  fondement  de  la  certitude  de  ces  connoiilancet* 

**  Nous  avons  la  confcience  d'avoir  obferve  cette  conftance,  et  ua 
^*  fentiment  involontaire  nous  force  de  croire  qu'elle  continuera  de 
**  fubfifter.  La  probability  qui  en  refulte,  quelquc  grande  qu'eUe 
^  foit,  nVft  pas  une  certitude.  Aucune  relation  n^cefiaire  ne  lie 
^  pour  nous  le  paff(6  a  l'avenir„  ni  la  conftance  de  ce  que  j'ai  vu  k 
^  celle  de  ce  que  j'aurois  continue  d'obferverfi  j'etois  refte  dans  det 
^  circonftances  femblables ;  mais  I'impreflion  qui  me  porte  a  re* 
^  garder  comme  exiftant,  comme  r^l  ce  qui  m'a  prefent6  cc  carac« 
<*  teredeconftanceeft irr^fiftible.**— A^/^^^Tu RO0T,particii. p. 56. 
'  ^*  Quand  un  Francois  et  un  Anglois  penfcnt  de  mtat,  (fayt 
<*  Voltaire,)  il  faut bica  qu'ils  aient raifon.'' 

It 
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It  18  an  obvious  confequence  of  this  doftfine,  that, 
although  philofophers  be  accuftomed  to  ftate  what 
arc  commonly  called  the  laws  of  nature,  in  the  form 
of  general  propofitions,  it  is  by  no  means  neceflary 
for  the  pnfSical  purpofes  of  life,  that  we  (hould  ex- 
prefs  them  in  this  manner ;  or  even  that  we  fhould 
Cxprefs  them  in  words  at  all.  The  philofopher,  for 
example^  may  ftate  it  zk  a  law  of  nature,  that  "  fire 
fcorches  ;"  or  that  **  heavy  bodies,  whefl  unfupport- 
ed,  fall  downwards  :'*  but,  long  before  the  ufe  of 
artificial  figns,  and  even  before  the  dawn  of  reafon^ 
a  child  learns  to  aft  upon  both  of  thefe  fuppofitions. 
In  doing  fo,  it  is  influenced  merely  by  the  inftinftive 
principle  which  has  now  been  mentioned,  dtrefted 
in  its  operation  (as  is  the  cafe  with  many  other-  in« 
ftinftsj  by  the  experience  of  the  individual.  If 
man,  therefore,  had  been  dcftined  for  no  other 
purpofes,  than  to  acquire  fuch  an  acquaintance 
with  the  courfe  of  nature,  as  is  neceffary  for  the 
prefervation  of  his  animal  exiftence ;  he  might  have 
fulfilled  all  the  ends  of  his  being  without  the  ufe 
of  language. 

As  we  are  enabled,  by  our  inftin£tive  anticipation 
of  phyfical  events,  to  accommodate  our  conduft  to 

what  we  forefee  is  to  happen,  fo  we  are  enabled,  in 
many  cafes,  to  increafe  our  power,  by  employ ii\g  phy- 
fical caufes  as  inftruments  for  the  accomplifhment  of 
our  purpofes ;  nay,  we  can  employ  a  feries  of  fuch 
caufes,  fo  as  to  accomplifh  very  remote  effefts.  We 
can  employ  the  agency  of  air,  to  increafe  the  heat  of 
a  furnace ;  the  furnace,  to  render  iron  malleable  ; 
and  the  iron  to  all  the  various  purpofes  of  the  mechai^ 

nical 
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nkal  arts.  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  all  this  may 
be  conceived  and  done  without  the  aid  of  language : 
and  yet,  afTuredly,  to  difcover  a  feries  of  means  fub- 
Csrvient  to  a  particular  end ;  or,  in  other  words,  an 
effort  of  mechanical  invention  ;  implies,  according  to 
the  common  doftrines  of  philofophers,  the  exercife  of 
our  reafoning  powers.  In  this  fenfe,  therefore,  of  the 
word  reafoning,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  not 
eifentially  conneAed  with  the  faculty  of  generalifation, 
or  with  the  ufe  of  figns. 

It  is  fome  confirmation  of  this  conclufion,  that 
favages,  whofe  minds  are  almoft  wholly  occupied  with 
particulars,  and  who  have  neither  inclination  nor  ca- 
pacity for  general  fpeculations,  are  yet  occafionally 
obferved  to  employ  a  long  train  of  means  for  accom- 
plifhing  a  particular  purpofe.  Even  fomething  of 
this  kind,  but  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  may,  I  think, 
be  remarked  in  the  other  animals  j  and  that  they  do 
not  carry  it  farther,  is  probably  not  the  effe£t  of  their 
want  of  generalifation,  but  of  the  imperfedion  of 
fome  of  thofe  faculties  which  are  common  to  them 
with  our  fpecies ;  particularly  of  their  powers  of  at- 
tentiim  and  recolledion.  The  inftances  which  are 
commonly  produced,  to  prove  that  they  are  not 
deftitute  of  the  power  of  reafoning,  are  all  examples 
of  that  fpecies  of  contrivance  which  has  been  men- 
tioned ;  and  are  perfedly  diflinfl  from  thofe  intel- 
Icdual  procefles  to  which  the  ufe  of  figns  is  effentially 
fabfcrvicnt  •.  ^^^^^ 

♦  One  of  the  bcft  attefted  inftances  which  I  hare  met  with,  of 
fagmcity  in  the  lower  animals,  is  mentioned  hy  M .  Baiily,  in  his 
Lettre  for  let  AnimauK^  addreffed  to  M •  Le  Roy. 

**  Un  de  mes  amis,  homme  d'efprit  et  digne  de  confiance,  m'a 

racontd 
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Whether  that  particular  fpecies  of  mechanical  con- 
trivance which  has  now  been  mentioned,  and  which, 
confifts  merely  in  employing  a  feries  of  phyfical  caofes 
to  accomplifli  an  effed  which  we  cannot  produce  im« 
mediately,  ihould  or  fliould  not  be  dignified  with  the 
name  of  reafoning,  I  (hall  not  now  inquire.  It  is 
fufficient  for  my  prefent  purpofe  to  remark,  that  it  is 
efifentially  different  from  thofe  intelledual  proceflfes 
to  which  the  ufe  of  figns  is  indifpenfably  necdifiuy. 

^<  ncont^  deUx  fait8  dont  il  a  ei6  t^moin.  II  avoit  un  finge  tret 
<*  intelligent ;  il  s'amufoit  a  lu'i  donner  des  noix  dont  Paninaad  ^toit 
'*  tre8  friand ;  mais  il  lea  pla9oit  afiez  loin,  pour  que  letenu  par  fk 
•*  chalne»  le  finge  ne  p(kt  pas  les  atteindre  :  fyrei  bien  des  efforU 
««  inutiles  qui  ne  fervent  qu'a  preparer  I'invention,  le  finge,  Toyant 
**  pafler  un  domeftique  portant  une  ferviette  fout  le  brat,  fe  laifit 
*<  de  cette  ferviette,  et  s'en  fervit  pour  atteindre  a  la  noix  jet 
«*  I'amener  jufqu'  a  lui*  La  maniere  de  caifer  la  noix  exign  une 
*<  nouvelle  invention  )  il  en  vint  a  bout,  en  pla9ant  la  noix  a  terre^ 
^*  en  y  faifant  tomber  de  haut  une  pierre  ou  un  caillou  pour  la 
^  briier.  Vous  voyez,  Monfieur,  que  fans  avoir  conno,  comme 
«  Gallil6e,  les  loix  de  la  chiite  des  corps,  le  linge  avoit  bien 
**  remarqu6  la  force  que  ces  corps  acquierent  par  la  ch{kte*  Ce 
«  moyen  cependant  fe  trouva  en  d6faut.  Un  jour  qu'il  avo't  pin, 
^  la  terre  6toit  moUe,  la  noix  enfongoit,  et  la  pierre  n'avoit  plua 
M  d'adion  pour  la  brifer.  Que  fit  le  finge  ?  II  alia  chercher  na 
**  tuileau,  pla^a  la  noix  defius,  et  en  laiflant  tomber  la  pierre  il 

•«  brila  la  noix  qui  n'enfon^oit  plus." Dt/cours  et  memoirespar 

PAuitur  de  PHiJlolre  de  PAftronomie.  A  Paris,  1790,  tome  ii.  p.  ia6. 
Adnutting  thefe  fads  to  be  accurately  dated,  they  ftiU  leave 
an  eflential  diftin£Uon  between  man  and  brutes;  for  in  none  of 
the  contrivances  here  mentioned,  is  there  any  thing  analogous  to 
thofe  intellectual  proceifes  which  lead  the  mind  to  general  con* 
dufionsy  and  which  (according  to  the  foregoing  dodrine)  imply 
the  u(e  of  general  terms.  Thofe  powers,  therefore,  which  enable 
tts  to  claffify  objedsy  and  to  employ  figns  at  an  inftrument  of 
thought!  are>  as  fiur  as  we  can  judge,  peculiar  to  the  human  fpeciet. 
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At  the  fame  time,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge, 
that  what  I  have  now  faid.  Is  not  ftridly  applicable 
to  thofe  more  complicated  mechanical  inventions, 
in  which  a  variety  of  powers  are  made  to  confpire 
at  once  to  produce  a  particular  effed.  Such  con* 
trivances,  perhaps,  may  be  found  to  Involve  procefles 
of  the  mind  which  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
figns.  But  thefe  queftions  will  fall  more  properly 
under  our  confideration  when  we  enter  on  the  fubje£t 
of  reafoning. 

In  general.  It  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  fo  far  a( 
our  thoughts  relate  merely  to  individual  objefts,  or  to 
individual  events,  which  we  have  actually  perceived, 
and  of  which  we  retain  a  diftlnft  remembrance  •, 

*  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  add  this  limitation  of  the  general 
propofition  ;  becaufe  individual  objefls,  and  individual  events, 
which  have  not  fallen  under  the  examination  of  our  fenfes,  cannot 
poffibly  be  made  the  fubjedls  of  oar  confidcration,  but  by  means 
of  Inaguage.  The  manner  in  .which  we  think  of  fuch  obje6b 
and  events,  is  accurately  defcribed  in  the  following  paflage  of 
WoUailon  ;  however  unphilofophical  the  conclufion  may  be  which 
he  deduces  from  his  reafoning. 

**  A  man  is  not  known  ever  the  more  to  pofterity,  becaufe  his 
<*  name  is  tranfmitted  to  them ;  he  doth  not  live,  becalife  hit 
'*  name  does.  When  it  is  faid,  Julius  Csefar  fubdued  Gaul,  beat 
**  Pompey^,  changed  the  Roman  commonwealth  into  sk  monarchy, 
**  &c.  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  fay  the  conqueror  of  Pompey 
**  was  Cacfar  ;  that  is,  Caefar,  and  the  conqueror  of  Pompey,  are 
"  the  fame  thing ;  and  Caefar  is  as  much  known  by  the  one  diftinc- 
••  tion  as  the  other.  The  amount  then  is  only  this :  that  the 
**  conqueror  of  Pompey  conquered  Pompey;  or  fomebody  con- 
**  quered  Pompey;  or  rather,  iince  Pompey  is  as  little  known 
«*  now  as  Caefar,  fomebody  conquered  fomebody.  Such  a  poor 
**  bufmefs  is  this  boaflcd  immortality ;  and  fuch,  as  has  been 
*•  here  defcribed,  is  the  thing  called  glory  among  us  !*' 

Religton  of^AT,  DiL.  p.  117. 
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we  are  not  under  the  neceflity  of  employing  words. 
It  frequently,  however,  happens,  that  when  the  fub« 
jedsofour  confideration  are  particular,  our  reafon* 
ing  with  refped  to  them  may  involve  very  general 
notions ;  and,  in  fuch  cafes,  although  we  may  conceive, 
without  the  ufe  of  words,  the  things  about  which  we 
reafon,  yet  we  mufl  neceflarily  have  recourfe  to  lan<* 
guage  in  carrying  on  our  fpeculations  concerning 
them.  If  the  fubjeBs  of  our  reafoning  be  general, 
(under  which  defcription  I  include  all  our  reafonings, 
whether  more  or  lefs  comprehenfive,  which  do  not 
relate  merely  to  individuals,)  words  are  the  fole 
objeds  about  which  our  thoughts  are  employed. 
According  as  thefe  words  are  comprehenfive  tx 
limited  in  their  lignification,  the  conclufions  we  form 
will  be  more  or  lefs  general ;  but  this  accidental  cir- 
cumftance  does  not  in  the  lead  affed  the  nature  of 
the  intellectual  procefs  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  proportion  which  holds  without  any  exception, 
that,  in  every  cafe  in  which  we  extend  our  fperu* 
lations  beyond  individuals,  language  is  not  only  an 
ufeful  auxiliary,  but  is  the  fole  inftrument  by  which 
they  are  carried  on. 

Thefe  remarks  naturally  lead  me  to  take  notice  of 
what  forms  the  charaderiftical  diftinftion  between  the 
fpeculations  of  the  philofopher  and  of  the  vulgar* 
It  is  not,  that  the  former  i»  accuftomed  to  carry  on 
his  procefles  of  reafoning  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
latter;  but  that  the  conclufions  he  is  ac!cu(lomed  to 
form,  are  far  more  comprehenfive,  in  confequence 
of  the  habitual  employment  of  more  comprehenfive 
terms.  Among  the  mod  unenlightened  of  mankind^ 
we    often   meet  with    individuals  who  pofleis  the 
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reafontng  faculty  in  a  very  eminent  degree;  but  as  — 
this  faculty  is  employed  merely  about  particulars,  it 
never  can  condu£b  them  to  general  truths;  and,  of 
confequence,  whether  their  purfuits  in  life  lead  them 
to  fpeculation  or  to  a£Uon,  it  .can  only  fit  them  for 
diftinguiihiiig  themfelves  in  fome  very  limited  and 
fubordinate  fphere^  The  philofopher,  whofe  mind 
has  been  familiarifed  by  education,  and  by  bis  own 
reflexions,  to  the  corred  ufe  of  more  comprehenftve 
terms^  is  enabled,  without  perhaps  a  greater  degree 
of  intellectual  exertion  than  is  neceflary  for  managing 
the  details  of  ordinary  bufinefs,  to  arrive  at  general 
theorems  ;  which,  when  illuftrated  to  the  lower  clafles 
of  men,  in  their  particular  applications,  feem  to 
indicate  a  fertility  of  invention,  little  fhort  of  fuper- 
natural  •. 

The  analogy  of  the  algebraical  art  may  be  of  ufe 
In  illuftrating  thefe  obfervations.  Ihe  difference, 
in  fad,  between  the  inveftigations  we  carry  on  by 
its  affiftance,  and  other  proceffes  of  reafoning,  is 
more  inconfiderable  than  is  commonly  imagined ; 
and^  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  amounts   only   to  this, 

•  **  General  reafonings  feem  intricate,  merely  becaufe  they  are 
**  general ;  i«or  is  it  eafy  for  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  diilingiiifhy  in 
♦*  a  great  number  of  particulars,  that  common  circumftance  in 
**  which  they  all  agree,  or  to  extract  it,  pure  and  unmixt,  from 
•*  the  other  fuperfluous  circumflances.  Every  judgment  or 
"  conclufion  with  them  is  particular.  They  cannot  enlarge  their 
"  view  to  thofe  univerfal  propofitions,  which  comprehend  under 
**  them  an  infinite  number  of  individuals,  and  include  a  whole 
•*  fcicncc  in  a  fingle  theorem.  Their  eye  is  confounded  with 
"  fuch  an  exteniive  profpecl ;  and  the  concluiions  derived  from 
"  it|  even  though  clearly  exprefled,  feem  intricate  and  obfcure." 

HuMi's  Political Di/cour/ciJ 
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that  the  former  are  expreffed  in  an  appropriated 
language^  with  which  we  are  not  accuitomed  to 
aflbciate  particular  notions.  Hence  they  exhibit  the 
efficacy  of  figns  as  an  inilrunient  of  thought  in  a 
more  diftinA  and  palpable  manner,  than  the  fpecii* 
lations  we  carry  on  by  words,  which  are  Continu« 
ally  awakening  the  power  of  Conception. 

When  the  celebrated  Vieta  (hewed  algebraifls 
that,  by  fubftituting  in  their  inveftigations  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  inftead  of  known  quantities,  they 
might  render  the  folution  of  every  problem  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  difcovery  of  a  general  truth,  he  did 
not  increafe  the  difficulty  of  algebraical  reafonings : 
he  only  enlarged  the  fignification  of  the  terms  of 
which  they  were  exprefled.  And  if,  in  teaching 
that  fcience,  it  is  found  expedient  to  accuftom  flu* 
dents  to  folve  problems  by  means  of  the  particular 
numbers  which  are  given,  before  they  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  literal  or  fpecious  arithmetic,  it  is 
not  becaufe  the  former  proceffes  are  lefs  intricate 
than  the  latter,  but  becauft  their  fcope  and  utility 
are  more  obvious,  and  becaufe  it  is  more  eafy  to 
illuftrate,  by  examples  than  by  words,  the  differ- 
ence  between  a  particular  conclufion  and  a  general 
theorem. 

The  diffisrence  between  the  intelleftual  proceflTes 
of  the  vulgar  and  of  the  philofopher,  is  perfeSly 
analogous  to  that  between  the  two  dates  of  the  al. 
gebraical  art  before  and  after  the  time  of  Vieta . 
the  general  terms  which  are  ufed  in  the  various 
fciences,  giving  to  thofe  who  can  employ  them  with 
corre6hieIs  and  dexterity,  the  fame  fort  of  advan* 
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tage  over  the  uncultivated  fagaclty  of  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  which  the  expert  algebraift  poflefTes  over 
the  arithmetical  accomptant. 

If  the*  foregoing  doftrine  be  admitted  as  juft,  it 
exhibits  a  view  of  the  utility  of  language,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  ftriking  and  beau- 
tiful ;  as  it  Ihews  that  the  fame  faculties  which, 
without  the  ufe  of  figns,  muft  neceffarily  have  been 
limited  to  the  confideration  of  individual  objefts 
and  particular  events,  are,  by  means  of  figns,  fitted 
to  embrace,  without  effort,  thofe  comprehenfive ' 
theorems,  to  the  difcovery  of  which,  in  detail,  the 
united  eflforts  of  the  whole  human  race  would  have 
been  unequal.  The  advantage  our  animal  ftrength 
acquires  by  the  ufe  of  mechanical  engines,  exhi- 
bits but  a  faint  image  of  that  increafe  of  our  in- 
tellectual capacity  which  we  owe  to  language.-— It 
is  this  increafe  of  our  natural  powers  of  compre- 
henfion,  which  feems  to  be  the  principal  foundation 
of  the  pleafure  we  receive  from  the  difcovery  of 
general  theorems.  Such  a  difcovery  gives  us  at 
once  the  command  of  an  infinite  variety  of  parti- 
cular truths,  and  communicates  to  the  mind  a  fen- 
timent  of  its  own  power,  not  unlike  to  what  we 
feel  when  we  contemplate  the  magnitude  of  thofe 
phyfical  effefts,  of  which  we  have  acquired  the 
command  by  our  mechanical  contrivances. 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  at  firft,  to  be  a  farther 
confequence  of  the  principles  I  have  been  endea* 
vouring  to  eflablifh,  that  the  difficulty  of  philofo- 
phical  difcoveries  is  much  lefs  than  is  commonly 
imagined;  but  the  truth  is,  it  only  follows  from 
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them,  that  this  difficulty  is   of  a  different   nature 
from  what  we  are  apt  to   fupppfe,   on  a  fuperBcial 
view  of  the  fubjeft.      To   employ,  with  (kill,   the 
very   delicate   inftrument    which    nature    has   made 
eflentiaUy  fubflervient    to  general  reafoning,    and  tp 
.guard  againft  the  errors  which  r^fult  from  an  inju- 
dicious ufe  of  it,  require  an  uncommon  capacity  of 
patient    attention,   and  a  cautious  circumfpeflion  in 
cond^fling  our  various  intelledual  proceflfes,  which 
can  only  be  acquired   by   early  habits  of  philofor 
phical  reflexion.      To    aflid  and  dired  us  in  mak- 
ing this  acquifition  ought  to  form  the   moft  import- 
ant branch   of  a  rational   logic ;    a '  fcience  of  far 
more  extenfive  utility,    and  of  which  the  principles 
lie  much   deeper  in  the   philofophy  of  the   human 
mind,  than  the  trifling  art  which  is  commonly  dig* 
nified  with   that  name.     The  branch   in  particular 
to  which  the    foregoing  obfervations  more  immedi- 
ately relate,   muft  for  ever,  remain  in  its   infancy, 
till    a  mofl:  diflSlcult  and   important  defideratum  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  mind  is  fupplied,  by  an  explana- 
tion of  the  gradual  (leps   by  which  it  acquires  the 
ufe  of  the  various  clafles  of  words  which  compofe 
the  language   of  a  cultivated   and  enh'ghtened  peo- 
ple.    Of  fome  of  the  errors  of  reafoning  to  which 
we  are  expofed  by   an  incautious  ufe  of  words,  I 
took  notice  in  the  preceding  Seflion ;    and  I  fhall 
have  occafion  afterwards  to    treat  the  fame  fubjed 
more  in  detail  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  my  work. 
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SECTION  VI. 

Of  the  Errors  to  which  we  are  liable  in  Speculation ^  and  in 
the  conduQ  of  jfffairtf  in  mnfeqnencc  of  a  rafb  Application 
of  general  Principles, 


TT  appears  fufEciently  from  the  reafonings  which 
I  offered  in  the  preceding  Seftion,  how  import- 
ant are  the  advantages  which  the  philofopher  ac- 
quires, by  quitting  the  ftudy  of  particulars,  and  di- 
recting his  attention  to  general  principles.  I  flatter 
myfelf  it  appears  farther,  from  the  fame  reafonings, 
that  it  is  in  confequence  of  the  ufe  of  language  alone, 
that  the  human  mind  is  rendered  capable  of  thefe 
comprehenfive  fpeculations. 

In  order,  however,  to  proceed  with  fafety  in  the 
ufe  of  general  principles,  much  caution  and  addrefs 
are  neceffary,  both  in  eftabliftiing  their  truth,  and 
in  applying  them  to  praftice.  Without  a  proper 
attention  to  the  circumftances  by  which  their  ap- 
plication to  particular  cafes  mud  be  modified,  they 
will  be  a  perpetual  fource  of  miftake,  and  of  difap- 
pointment,  in  the  condud  of  affairs,  however  xV 
gidly  juft  they  may  be  in  themfelves,  and  however 
accurately  we  may  reafon  from  them.  If  our  ge- 
neral principles  happen  to  be  falfe,  they  will  in- 
volve us  in  errors,  not  only  of  condu£t  but  of  fpe* 
fulation  ;   and  our  errors  will  be  the  more  pume* 
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rous,  the  more  comprehenfive  the  principles  are  on 
which  we  proceed. 

To  illuftrate  thefe  obfervations  fully,  would  lead 
to  a  minutenefs  of  difquifition  incoiifiltent  with  my 
general  plan ;  and  1  fhall  therefore,  at  prefent,  con- 
fine myfelf  to  fuch  remarks  as  appear  to  be  of  mod 
eflfential  importance. 

And,  in  the  firll  place,'  it  is  evidently  impoffible 
to  eflablifti  folid  general  principles,  without  the  pre- 
vious  ftudy  of  particulars  :  in  oihtr  words,  it  is  ne- 
celTary  to  begin  with  the  examination  of  individual 
objefts,  and  individual  events  ;  in  order  to  lay  a 
ground-work  for  accurate  claflification,  and  for  a 
juft  inveftigation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  in 
this  way  only  that  we  can  expeft  to  arrive  at  ge- 
neral principles,  which  may  be  fafely  relied  on,  as 
guides  to  the  knowledge  of  particular  truths:  and 
unlefs  our  principles  admit  of  fuch  a  praflical  ap* 
plication,  however  beautiful  they  may  appear  to  be 
in  theory,  they  are  of  far  lefs  value  than  the  li- 
mited acquifitions  of  the  vulgar.  The  truth  of 
thefe  remarks  is  now  fo  univerfally  admitted,  and 
is  indeed  fo  obvious  in  itfelf,  that  it  would  be  fu- 
perfluous  to  multiply  words  in  fupporting  them ; 
and  I  (hould  fcarcely  have  thought  of  ftating  them 
in  this  Chapter,  if  fome  of  the  mod  celebrated  phi- 
lofophers  of  antiquity  had  not  been  led  to  difpute 
them,  in  confequence  of  the  miftaken  opinions 
which  they  entertained  concerning  the  nature  of 
univerfals.  Forgetting  that  genera  and  fpecies .  arc 
mere  arbitrary  creations  which  the  human  mind 
forms,   by  withdrawing  the   attention  from  the  dif* 
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dnguifhing  qualities  of  objefts,  and  giving  a  com- 
mon  name  to  their  refembling  qualities,  they  con-) 
ceive  univerfals  to  be  real  exiftences,  or  (as  they  f 
expreffed  it)  to  be  the  effences  of  individuals ;  and  \ 
flattered  themfelves  with  the  belief,  that  by  dired- 
ing  their  attention  to  thefe  eflences  in  the  firft  ia- 
ftance,  they  might  be  enabled  to  penetrate  the  fecrets 
of  the  univerfe,  without  fubmitting  to  the  ftudy  of 
nature  in  detail.  Thefe  errors,  which  were  common 
to  the  Platonifls  and  the  Peripatetics,  and  which  both 
of  them  feem  to  have  adopted  from  the  Pythago- 
rean fchool,  contributed,  perhaps  more  than  any 
thing  elfc,  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  anticnts  in 
phyfical  knowledge.  The  late  learned  Mr.  Harris  is 
almoft  the  only  author  of  the  prefent  age  who  has 
ventured  to  defend  this  plan  of  philofophiHng,  in  op- 
pofitjon  to  that  which  has  been  fo  fuccefsfuUy  fol« 
lowed  by  the  difciples  of  lord  Bacon. 

*^  The  Platonifts,"  fays  he,  "  confidering  fcience  as 
**  fomething  afcertained,  definite,  and  fteady,  would 
**  admit  nothing  to  be  its  objeft  which  was  vague,  in- 
definite, and  pafling.  For  this  reafon  they  excluded 
all  individuals  or  obje£ts  of  fenfe,  and  (as  Ammo* 
nius  exprefles  it)  raifed  themfelves  in  their  con- 
templations from  beings  particular  to  beings  uni? 
*'  verfal,  and  which,  from  their  own  nature,  were 
"  eternal  and  definite/* — "  Confonant  to  this  was 
*'  the  advice  of  Plato,  with  refped  to  the  progrefs 
*'  of  our  fpeculations  and  inquiries,  to  defcend  from 
*^  thofe  higher  genera,  which  include  many  fubordi- 
**  nate  fpecies,  down  to  the  lowed  rank  of  fpecies, 
*?  thofe  which  include  only  individuals.     But  here  it 
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*^  was  his  opinion,  that  our  inquiries  fhould  ftop^ 
^^  and,  as  to  individuals,  let  them  wholly  alone  ;  be- 
^^  caufe  of  thefe  there  could  not  poflibly  be  any 
**  fcience*." 

*'  Such,"  continues  this  author,  "  was  the  method 
*^  of  antient  philofophy.  The  fafhion,  at  prefent,  ap- 
^^  pears  to  be  fomewhat  altered,  and  the  buiinefs  of 
^^  philofophers  to  be  little  elfe,  than  the  colljs£Ung 
*^  from  every  quarter,  into  voluminous  records,  an 
<*  infinite  number  of  fenfible,  particular,^  and  uncon* 
^'  ne&ed  fa^s,  the  chief  eflfed  of  which  is  to  excite 
"  our  admiration/'— -In  another  part  of  his  works  the 
lame  author  obferves,  that  ^^  the  mind,  truly  wife, 
*^  quitting  the  ftudy  of  particulars,  as  knowing  their 
^^  multitude  to  be  infinite  and  incomprehenfible,  turns 

its  intelleflual  eye  to  what  is  general  and  compre- 

henfive,  and  through  generals  learns  to  fee,  and  re- 
**  cognife  whatever  exifts  t-" 

If  we  abftraft  from  thefe  obvious  errors  of  the  an- 
tient philofophers,  with  refpeft  to  the  proper  order  to 
be  obferved  in  our  inquiries,  and  only  fuppofe  them  to 
end  where  the  Platonifls  faid  that  they  fhould  begin, 
the  magnificent  encomiums  they  beflowed  on  the  uti- 
lity of  thofe  comprehenfive  truths  which  form  the  ob- 
jed  of  fcience  (making  allowance  for  the  obfcure  and 
xnyfterious  terms  in  which  they  exprefTed  them)  can 
fcarcely  be  regarded  as  extravagant.  It  is  probable 
that  from  a  few  accidental  infiances  of  fuccefsful  in- 
Teftigation,  they  had  been  flruck  with  the  wonderful 

•  Harris's  Three  Treatifcs,  pages  341,  342. 
\  Ibid,  page  227.  < 
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cScGt  of  general  principles  in  increafmg  the  intellec* 
tual  power  of  the  human  mind  ;  and,  mifled  by  that 
impatience  in  the  fludy  of  particulars  which  is  fo  often 
conneded  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  fuperior  ability, 
they  laboured  to  perfuade  themfelves,  that,  by  a  life 
devoted  to  abftrad  meditation,  fuch  principles  might 
be  rendered  as  immediate  objects  of  intelledual  per- 
ception, as  the  individuals  which  compofe  the  mate^ 
rial  world  are  of  our  external  fenfes.  By  conneflin^ 
this  opinion  with  their  other  dodrines  concerning  uni*> 
verfali,  they  were  unfortunately  enabled  to  exhibit  it 
in  fo  myfterious  a  form,  as.  not  only  to  impofe  on 
themfelves,  but  to  perplex  the  underilandings  of  all 
the  learned  in  Europe,  for  a  long  fucceilion  of 
ages. 

The  conclufion  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  fore* 
going  obfervations  is,  that  the  foundation  of  all  hu- 
man knowledge  mud  be  laid  in  the  examination  of 
particular  objeds  and  particular  fads ;  and  that  it  is 
only  as  far  as  our  general  principles  are  refolvable 
into  thefe  primary  elements,  that  they  poifefs  either 
truth  or  utility.  It  mud  not,  however,  be  underflood 
to  be  implied  in  this  conclufion,  that  all  our  know-^ 
ledge  muft  ultimately  reft  on  our  own  proper  experi- 
ence. If  this  were  the  cafe,  the  progrefs  of  fcience, 
and  the  progrefs  of  human  improvement,  muft  have 
been  wonderfully  retarded  ;  for,  if  it  had  been  ne- 
ceftary  for  each  individual  to  form  a  claiQfication  of 
objeds,  in  confequence  of  obfervations  and  abftrac- 
tiow  of  his  own,  rnd  to  infer  from  the  adual  exami- 
nation of  particular  fa  Is,  the  general  truths  on  which 
his  condudl  proceeds  y  human  affairs  would  at  this 

day 
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day  remain  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  to  which  they 
v^ere  brought  by  the  experience  of  the  firft  gene- 
ration. In  faft,  this  is  very  nearly  the  fituation  of 
the  fpecies  in  all  thofe  parts  of  the  world,  in  which 
the  exiflence  of  the  rac6  depends  on  the  feparate 
efforts  which  each  individual  makes,  in  procuring 
for  himfelf  the  neceffaries  of  life ;  and  in  which,  of 
confequence,  the  habits  and  acquirements  of  ^ch 
individual  mud  be  the  refult  of  his  own  perfonal  ex- 
perience. In  a  cultivated  fociety, .  one  of  the  firft 
acquidtions  which  children  make,  is  the  ufe  of  Ian* 
guage  J  by  which  means  they  are  familiarifed,  from 
their  earlieft  years,  to  the  confideration  of  clafTes  of 
objedls,  and  of  general  truths ;  and  before  that  time 
of  life  at  which  tlie  favage  is  poffeffed  of  the  know- 
ledge neceffary  for  his  own  prefervalion,  are  enabled 
to  appropriate  to  themfelves  the  accumulated  diC- 
coveries  of  ages. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  ftationary  condition 
in  which  the  race  muft,  of  neceflity,  continue,  prior 
to  the  feparation  of  arts  and  profeflions  ;  the  natural 
difpofition  of  the  mind  to  afcend  from  particular 
truths  to  general  conclufions,  could  not  fail  to  lead 
individuals,  even  in  the  rudeft  ftate  of  fociety,  to 
colled  the  refults  of  their  experience,  for  their 
own  inftruftion  arid  that  of  others.  But,  without 
the  ufe  of  general  terms,  the  only  poffible  way  of 
communicating  fuch  conclufions,  would  be  by  means 
of  fome  particular  example,  of  which  the  general 
application  was  ftriking  and  obvious.  In  other 
words,  the  wifdom  of  fuch  ages  will  neccffarily  be 
cxpreffed  in  the  form  of  fables  or  parables,  or  in  the 
ftill  fimpler  form  of  proverbial  inftances,   and  not 

in 
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ia  the  fcientific  form  of  general  maxims.  In  this 
way,  undoubtedly;  much  ufeful  inflrudion,  both  of 
a  prudential  and  moral  kind,  might  be  conveyed: 
at  the  fame  time,  it  is  obvious,  that,  while  general 
truths  continue  to  be  exprefled  merely  by  particular 
exemplifications,  they  would  aiFord  little  or  no 
,  opportunity  to  one  generation  to  improve  on  the 
fpecujations  of  another  ;  as  no  eflfort  of  the  un- 
derftanding  could  combine  them  together,  or  em- 
ploy them  as  premifes,  in  order  to  obtain  other 
conclulions  more  remote  and  comprehenfive.  For 
this  purpofe,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  the 
fcope  or  moral  of  the  fable  fhould  be  feparated 
entirely  from  its  acceifary  circumftances,  and  ftated 
in  the  form  of  a  general  propofition. 

From  what  has  now  been  faid,  it  appears,  how 
much  the  progrefs  of  human  reafon,  which  necef- 
farily  accompanies  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  is  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  general  terms,  and  to  the 
ufe  of  general  propofitions.  In  confequence  of 
the  gradual  improvements  which  take  place  injau* 
guage  as  an  indrument  of  thought,  the  clafEiications 
both  of  things  and  fads  with  which  the  infant 
faculties  of  each  fucceffive  race  are  converfant,  are 
more  jud  and  more  comprehenfive  than  thofe  of 
their  predecefTors :  the  difcoverles  which,  in  one  age, 
were  confined  to  the  fludious  and  enlightened  few, 
becoming  in  the  next,  the  eftablifhed  creed  of  the 
learned ;  and  in  the  third,  forming  part  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  education.  Indeed,  among 
thofe  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  early  inftruftion, 
fome  of  the  moft  remote  and  wonderful  conclufions 
of  the  human  intelle£tj  are^  even  in  infancy,  as  com- 
pletely 
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pletely  familiarifed  to  the  mind,  as  the  moft  obvious 
phenomena  which  the  material  world  exhibits  to  their 
fenfes. 

•  If  thefe  remarks  be  juft,  they  open  an  unbounded 
profpeft  of  intelleftual  improvement  to  future  ages ; 
as  they  point  out  a  provision  made  by  nature  to 
fecilitate  and  abridge,  more  and  more,  the  procefs 
of  (ludy,  in  proportion  as  the  truths  to  be  acquired 
increafe  in  number.  Nor  is  this  profpe£l  derived 
from  thcpry  alone.  It  is  encouraged  by  the  paft 
hiftory  of  all  the  fciences  ;  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner, by  that  of  mathematics  and  phyfics,  in  which 
the  (late  of  difcovery,  and  the  prevailing  methods  of 
inftrudion,  may,  at  all  times,  be  eafily  compared  to- 
gether. In  this  laft  obfei  vation  1  have  been  anticipated 
by  a  late  eminent  mathematician,  whofe  eloquent 
and  philofophical  ftatement  of  the  argument  can- 
not fail  to  carry  conviction  to  thofe,  who  are  qua- 
lified to  judge  of  the  fiafls  ou  which  his  conclufion 
is  founded : 

**^  To  fuch  of  my  readers  as  may  be  flow  m  admit- 
'  *•  ting  the  poflibility  of  this  progreflive  improvement 
"  in  the  human  race,  allow  me  ro  ftate,  as  an  example, 
••*  the  hiftory  of  that  fcience  in  which  the  advances 
*'  of  difcovery  are  the  moft  certain,  and  in  which 
**  they  may  be  meafured  with  the  greateft  precifion. 
**  Thofe  elementary  truths  of  geometry  and  of  aftro^ 
"  nomy,  which,  in  India  and  Egypt,  formed  an  occult 
**  fcience,  upon  which  an  ambitious  priefthood 
**  founded  its  influence,  were  become,  in  the  times 
**  of  Archimedes  and  Hipparchus,  the  fubjefts  of 
•*  common  education  in  the  public  fchools  of  Greece. 
*•  In  the  laft  century,  a  few  years  of  ftudy  were  fuf- 

8  "  ficient 
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^  ficient  for  comprehending  all  that  Archimedes  and 
•*  Hipparchus  knew  ;  and,  at  prefent,  two  years 
•*  employed  under  an  able  teacher,  carry  the  ftudent 
^  beyond  thofe  conclufions,  which  limited  the  in* 
^  quiries  of  Leibnitz  and  of  Newton.  Let  any 
^  perfon  refleft  on  thefe  fafts :  let  him  follow  the 
^^  immenfe  chain  which  connects  the  inquiries  of 
**  Euler  with  thofe  of  a  Prieft  of  Memphis ;  let  him 
^*  obferve,  at  each  epoch,  how  genius  outftrips  the 
^^  prefent  age,  and  how  it  is  overtaken  by  medio* 
^^  crity  in  the  next ;  he  will  perceive,  that  nature  has 
^^  fumifhed  us  with  the  means  of  abridging  and 
facilitating  our  intellcftual  labour,  and  that 
there  is  no  reafon  for  apprehending  that  fuch  fim'^ 
plifications  can  ever  have  an  end.  .  He  will  per- 
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<<  ceive,   that  at  the  moment  when  a  multitude  of 
*^  particular  folutions,  and  of  infulated  fads,  begin 
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to  diftrafb  the  attention,  and  to  overcharge  the 
memory,  the  foi;mer  gradually  lofe  themfelves  in 
one  general  method,  and  the  latter  unite  in  one 
general  law;  and  that  thefe  generalifations  con- 
tinually fucceeding  one  to  another,  like  the  fuc- 
ceflive  multiplications  of  a  number  by  itfelf,  have 
^^  no  other  limit,  than  that  infinity  which  the  human 
**  faculties  are  unable  to  comprehend  ••" 

*  Sec  Note  [M]. 
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SECTION   VII. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  SuljeS, — Differences  in  the  InieHe8u(d 
Charaders  of  Individuals^  arifing  from  their  different  Habits 
of  jIbfiraSion  and  Generalifation, 

TN  mentioning  as  one  of  the  principal  effefts  of 
civilifation,  its  tendency  to  familiarife  the  mind 
to  general  terms  and  to  general  propofitions,  I  did 
not  mean  to  fay,  that  'this  influence  extends  equally 
to  all  the  clafles  of  men  in  fociety.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  evidently  confined,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  thofe 
who  receive  a  liberal  education  ;  while  the  minds  of 
the  lower  orders,  like  thofe  of  favages,  are  fo  habi- 
tually occupied  about  particular  objeds  and  parti- 
cular events,  that,  although  they  are  fometimes 
led,  from  imitation,  to  employ  general  expreflions> 
the  ufe  which  they  make  of  them  is  much  more 
the  refult  of  memory  than  judgment ;  and  it  is 
but  feldom  that  they  are  able  to  comprehend 
fully,  any  procefs  of  reafoning  in  which  they  arc 
involved. 

It  is  hardly  neceffary  for  me  to  remark,  that  thl^ 
obfervation,  with  rcfpeft  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
vulgar  for  general  fpeculations,  (hke  all  obfervations 
of  a  fimilar  nature,)  muft  be  received  with  fome  re- 
ftridions.  In  fuch  a  (late  of  fociety  as  that  in  which 
we  live,  there  is  hardly  any  individual  to  be  found, 
to  whom  fome  general  terms,  and  fome  general  truths, 
are  not  perfedly  familiar ;  and,  therefore,  the  fore- 
going 
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going  conclufions  are  to  be  confidered  as  defcriptive 
of  thofe  habits  of  thought  alone,  which  are  moft 
prevalent  in  their  mind*  To  abridge  the  labour  of  - 
reafoning,  and  of  memory,  by  directing  the  attention 
to  general  principles,  inftead  of  particular  truths,  is 
the  profefled  aim  of-  all  philofophy ;  and  according 
as  individuals  have  more  or  lefs  of  the  philofophic 
fpirit,  their  habitual  fpeculations  (whatever  the  nature 
of  their  purfuits  may  be)  will  relate  to  the  former, 
or  to  the  latter,  of  thefe  objeds. 

There  are,  therefore,  among  the  men  who  are 
accuftomed  to  the  exercifc  of  their  intelledual 
powers,  two  claiTes,  whofe  habits  of  thought  are 
remarlubly  diftinguifhed  from  each  other;  the  one 
dafs  comprehending  'what  we  commonly  call  men 
of  bufinefs,  or,  more  properly,  men  of  detaul ;  the 
other,  men  of  abftra£tion ;  or,  in  other  words,  phi« 
lofophers.     . 

The  advantages  which^  in  certain  refpefis,  the 
latter  of  thefe  pofiefs  over  the  former,  have  been 
ahready  pointed  out;   but  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed, 
that  thefe  advantages  are  always  purcteired  without 
feme  inconvenience^     As  the  folidity  of  our  general  ^\ 
principles  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  particular  I 
obfervations  into  which  they  are  ultimately  refolvable,  / 
lb  their  utility  is  to  be  eftimated  by  the  pradical  '• 
applications  of  which  th^  admit :  and  it  unfortunately 
happens,  that  the  fame  turn  of  mind  which  is  favour-* . 
able  to  philofophical  purfuits,  unlefs  it  be  kept  under  ; 
proper  regulation,  is  extremely  apt  to  difqualify  us  ; 
for  applying  our  knowledge  to  ufe,  in  the  exerdfe  of 
the  arts>  and  in  the  condu£k  of  afiau^ 

Ct  In 
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Itt  order  to  perceive  the  truth  of  thefe  remarks,  it 
if  aknoft  fufficient  to  recolleft,'  that  as  clarification, 
askl,  of  confequence,  general  reafoning,  prefuppofe- 
the  ezercife  of  abftradion ;  a  natural  difpoTitioflt  to 
indulge  in  them,  caniiot  fall  to  lead  the  mind  to  over*, 
look  the  fpeciiic  differences  of  thmgs, '  in  attending  to 
their  common  .  qualities.  To  fucceed,  however,  in. 
pradice,  a  £eimiliar  and  circumftantial  acquaintance 
v4th  the  particular  objefts  vfhidi  fall  under  our  obfer« 
vation,  is  indifpenfably  neceifary. 

But,  farther  :  At  all  general  principles  are  founded 
OH  claffifications^  which  imply  the  exercife  of  ab*^ 
ftradioB  ;  it  k  neceifary  to  regard  them^  in  their 
yvadioal  appficitions,  merely  as  approximations  to. 
tbe  truth ;  the  defeds  of  which,  muft  be  (uppUed  by 
habits  acquired  by  perlbnal  experience.  In  con^ 
fidiering,  for  example,  the  theory  of  the  mechamcaif 
powers ;  it  is  ufual  to  fimplify  the  objefts  of  ouc 
ooncepdon,  by  abftrafting  from  fridioQ,  and  frtHii  the 
weight  of  the  different  parts  of  wfaic^  they  are 
compofed.  Levers  are  confidered  as  mathematical 
perfie&ly  inflexible ;  and  ropes,  as  mathematical 
perfeAly  flexible  ; — ^and  by  means  of  thefe» 
aad  fimilar  abftradions,  a  fubjed,  which  is  in  ttfel£ 
extremely  complicated,  is  brought  within  the  reach) 
of  elementary  geometry.  In  the  theory  of  politics^ 
we  find  it  neceflary  to  abftrad  from  many  of  the 
peculiarities  which  diAinguifh  different  forma  of 
govemmeDt  from  each  other,  and  to  reduce  them  ta 
certain  general  chfies,  according  to  their  prevailing 
tendency.  Although  all  the  governments  we  have 
ever  feen,  have  had  more  or  Ids  of  mixture  in  their 

compo- 
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compofition,  we  reafoa  concernuig  pure  mollarchies^ 
pure  ariftocracies,  and  pure  democraciest  as  if  there 
really  exifted  political  eftablifliments  correfponding 
to  our  definitions.  Without  fuch  a  clailification^  k 
would  be  impoflible  for  us  to  fix  our  attendos^ 
amidfl  the  multiplicity  of  particulars  which  the  fub- 
je£t  prefenti  to  us,  or  to  arrive  at  any^  general 
principles,  which  might  ferve  to  guide  our  enquiries 
in  comparing  different  infiitutions  together. 

It  is  for  a  fimilar  reafon,  that  the  fpeculatire 
farmer  reduces  the  infinite  variety  of  foils  to  1 
few  general  defcriptions;  the  phyfidan,  the  infioiite 
variety  of  bodily  conftitutions  to  a  few  temperame&ts; 
and  the  moralift,  the  infinite  variety  of  human  cha^ 
raders  to  a  few  of  the  ruling  principles  of  adion. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  obvious  advantages 
we  derive  from  thele  clarifications^  and  the  general 
cooclufioBS  to  which  tbey  lead ;  it  is  evidently  iaa- 
poflible,  that  principles,  whicli  derived  their  origjA 
firom  eSortg  of  abftra^&m,  fliould  apply  literally  to 
pradice ;  or,  indeed^  that  they  ftiould  afford  us  any 
confiderable  afliftance  in  condud,  without  a  certain 
degree  of  pradical  and  experimental  fkill.  Hence 
it  is,,  that  the  mere  theorift  fo  frequently  expofes 
himfelf,  in  real  life,  to  the  ridicule  of  men  whom 
be  defpiies ;  and  m  the  genend  eftimation  of  the 
world,  falls  below  the  level  of.  the  common  drudges 
m  bufinefs  and  the  arts.  The  walk,  indeed,  of  thefe 
unenlightened  praOitioners,  mud  neceffarily  be  U* 
raited  by  their  accidental  opportunities  of  experience } 
but,  fo  far  as  they  go,  they  operate  with  facility  and 
(ttccefr }    while  the  merely  fpeculative  philolbpher, 

Qji  although 
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although  poflefled  of  principles  which  enable  him 
to  approximate  to^he  truth,  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
untried  cafes,  and  although  he  fees,  with  pity,  the 
narrow  views  of  the  multitude,  and  the  ludicrous 
{iretenfions  with  which  they  frequently  oppofe  thetr 
trifling  fuccefifes  to  his  theoretical  fpeculations,  finds 
hirofelf  perfedly  at  a  lofs,  when  he  is  called  upon,  by 
the  fimpleft  occurrences  of  ordinary  life,  to  carry  his 
iprinciples  into  execution.  Hence  the  origin  of  that 
maxim,  ^*  which''  (as  Mr.  Hume  remarks)  has  been 
f^  fo  induftrioufly  prc^agated  by  the  dunces  of  every 
.f  ^  age,  that  a  man  of  genius  is  unfit  for  bufinelif.'' 
;  In  what  confifts  pra£tical  or  experimental  flull,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  expkdn  completely ;  but,  among  other 
thmgs^  it  obvioufly  implies,  a  talent  for  minute  and 
comprehenfive  and  rapid  obfervation ;  a  memory, 
at  once  retendveand  ready;  in  order  to  pcefent  to 
lis  accuratdy,  and  without  leflexion,  our  theoretical 
knowledge :  a  prefence  of  mind,  not  to  -be  dif* 
concerted  by  unexpected  occurrences ;  and,  in  fome 
cafes,  an  uncommon  degree  of  perfedion  in  the 
external  fenfes,  and  in  the  mechanical  capacities  of 
the  body.  All  thefe  elements  of  pradical  (kill,  it  is 
obvious,  are  to  be  acquired  only  by  habits  of  a£Hve 
exertion,  and  by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  teal 
occurrences;  for,  as  all  the  pra&ical  principles  of 
our  nature,  both  intelledual  and  animal,  have  a 
reference  to  particulars,  and  not  to  generals,  fo  it  is  ia 
the  a£Uve  fcenes  of  life  alone,  and  amidft  the  detaib 
of  bufinefs,  that  they  can  be  cultivated  and  improved. 
'  The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are 
fufEdent  to  illuftrate  the   impoi&bility  of  acquuing 

a  talent 
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SI  talent  for  bufinefs,  or  for  any  of  the  pra^al  arts 

of  life,  without  actual  experience..    They  fhew  aifo, 

that  mere  experience,  without  theory,  may  qualify 

amait,  in  certain  cafes,  for  diftinguifliing  himfelf  in 

both.    It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined,  that  in 

this  way  individuals  are  to  be  formed  for  the  un« 

common,  or  for  the  important  fituations  of  fodety, 

or  even  for  enriching  the  arts  by  new  inventions ;  for, 

as  their  addrefs  and  dexterity  are  founded  entirely- 

on  imitation,    or  derived  from  the    leflbns  which 

experience  has  fuggefted  to  them,  they  cannot  poifibly 

extend  to  new  combinations  of  circumftances.     Mere 

experience,  therefore,  can^  at  befl,  prepare  the  mind 

for  the  fubordinate  departments  of  life}  for  conducting 

the  eftabliihed  routine   of  bufmefs,  or  for  a  feryile 
repetition  in  the  arts  of  common  operations. 

In  the  charader  of  Mr.  George  Grenville,  which 
Mn  Burke  introduced  in  his  celebrated  Speech  on 
American  Taxation,  a  lively  pidure  is  drawn  of  the 
infufficiency  of  mere  experience  to  qualify  a  man  for 
new  and  untried  fituations  in  the  adminillration  of 
government*  The  obfervations  he  makes  on  this 
fiibjed,  are  exprefled  with  his  ufual  beauty  and  felicity 
of  language  ;  and  are  of  fo  general  a  nature,  that, 
with  fome  trifling  alterations,  they  may  be  extended 
to  all  the  pradical  purfuits  of  life. 

**  Mr.  Grenville  was  bred  to  the  law,  which 
^  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  firft  and  noblefl  of 
*^  human  fciences ;  sf  fcience  which  does  more  to 
<<  quicken  and  invigorate  the  underftanding,  thaxi 
^^  sdl  the  other  kinds  of  learning  put  together ;  but 
*•  i(  is-  not  apt,  except  in  perfons  very  happily  born, 

0^3  "^^ 
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^  to  open  and  to  liberalife  the  mii|d  exactly  in  the 
^^  &me*  propqrdon.  Faffing  from  that  ftudy,  he  did 
^  not  go  Tery  largely  into  the  worid^  but  plunged 
^  into  bufinefe  i  I  mean,  into  the  bufinefs  of  office, 
^  and  the  limited  and  fixed  methods  and  forms 
^  eflabliffied  there.  Much  knowledge  is  to  be  had, 
**  undoubtedly,  in  that  line ;  and  there  is  no  know- 
^^  ledge  which  is  not  valuable.  But  it  may  be  truly 
^  faid,  that  men  too  much  converfant  in  office,  are 
^*  rarely  minds  of  remarkable  enlargement.  Then* 
^  habits  of  office  are  apt  to  give  them  a  turn  to  think 
^  the  fabftance  of  bufinefs  not  to  be  much  more 
•*  important,  than  the  forms  in  which  it  is  con^ 
^  dufted.  Thefe  forms  are  adapted  to  ordinary 
•*  oceaflons  j  and,  therefore,  perfons  who  are  nurtured 
^^  in  office,  do  admirably  well,  as  long  as  things  go 
^  on  in  their  common  order;  but  when  the  high 
^  roads  are  broken  up,  and  the  waters  out,  when  a 
^  new  and  troubled  fcene  is  opened,  and  the  file 
^^  affi3rds  no  precedent,  then  it  is,  that  a  greater 
*•  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  far  more  extenfive 
•*  comprehenfion  of  things,  is  requifite,  than  ever 
^  office  gave,  or  than  office  can  ever  give." 

Nor  is  it  in  new  combinations  of  circumftances 
alone,  that  general  principles  affift  us  in  the  condud 
of  affairs ;  they  render  the  application  of  our  pra^cal 
(kill  more  unerring,  and  more  perfeft.  For,  as  gene- 
ral principles  limit  the  utility  of  pradical  ikill  to 
fupply  the  imperfedions  of  theory,  they  diminifli 
the  number  of  cafes  in  which  this  (kill  is  to  be  em* 
ployed ;  and  thus,  at  once,  facilitate  its  improvement, 
wherever  it  is  *  requifite  j    and    leflen  the  errors  to 

which 
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which  it  is  liable,  by  contrading  the  field  within  which 
it  is  poffible  to  commit  them. 

It  would  appear  then,  that  there  are  two  oppolitd 
extremes  into  which  men  are  apt  to  &il,  in  preparing 
them&lves  for  the  duties  of  adive  life.  The  one  arifts 
from  habits  of  abftradion  and  generaii(ation  carried 
to  an  ezcefs ;  the  other  from  a  minute,  an  excIufiTei 
and  an  unenlightened  attention  ta  the  objeds  tod 
erents  which  happen  to  fall  under  their  actual  ejt« 
perience. 

In  a  perfeft  fyftem  of  education,  care  fhould  be  taken 
to  guard  againft  both  extremes,  and  to  unite  habits  of 
abftra£tion  with  habits  of  bufmefs,  in  fuch  a  maimer  as 
to  enable  men  to  confider  things,  either  in  generidv^i^ 
m  detail,  as  the  occafion  may  require.  Whichever  of 
thefe  habits  may  happen  to  gain  an  undue  afcendaat 
over  the  mind,  it  will  neceflariiy  produce  a  character 
limited  in  its  powers,  and  fitted  only  for  particular  ex« 
ertions«  Hence  fome  of  the  apparent  inconfiflendes 
which  we  may  frequently  remark  in  the  intelle&uai 
capacities  of  the  fame  perfon.  One  man,  from  an  early 
indulgence  in  abftrad  fpeculation,  pofTefies  a  know- 
Mge  of  general  principles,  and  a  talent  for  general 
rtafoning,  united  with  a  fluency  and  eloquence  in  thd 
ufe  of  general  terms,  which  feem,  to  the  vulgar^  to 
announce  abilides  fitted  for  any  given  fituation  in 
life :  while,  in  the  conduct  of  the  fimplefl  afiairs^  hi 
exhibits  every  mark  of  irrefolution  and  incapacity. 
Another  not  only  ads  with  propriety,  and  fkill,  in 
circumftances  whtciv  require  a  minute  attenttoo  to 
details,  but  poffefles  an  acutenefs  of  reafoning,  and  i 
liskdliiy  of  expreffion  on  all  fubjeda,  in  wbieh  nothing 

<^4  but 
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but  what  b  particular  is  involved ;  while,  on  general 
topics,  he  is  perfeftly  unable  either  to  reafon,  or  to 
judge.  It  is  this  laft  turn  of  mind,  which  I  think 
we  have,  in  mod  inftances,  in  view,  when  we  fpeak 
of  good  fenfe,  or  common  fenfe,  in  oppofition  to 
fdence  and  philofophy.  Both  philofophy  and  good 
fenfe  imply  the  exercife  of  our  reafoning  powers; 
and  they  diflPer  from  each  other  only,  according  as 
thefe  powers  are  applied  to  particulars  or  to  generals. 
It  is  on  good  fenfe  (in  the  acceptation  in  which  I 
have  now  explained  the  term)  that  the  fuccefs  of  men 
in  the  inferior  walks  of  life  chiefly  depends ;  but,  thai 
it  does  not  always  indicate  a  capacity  for  abftraft 
fcience,  or  for  general  fpeculation,  or  for  able  conduQ; 
in  fituations  which  require  compre)ienfive  views,  h 
matter  even  of  vulgar  remark. 

Although,  however,  each  of  thefe  defe£t8.has% 
tendency  to  limit  the  utility  of  the  individuals  ia 
whom  it  is  to  be  found,  to  certain  ftations  in  fociety ; 
no  comparifon  can  be  made,  in  point  of  original 
value,  between  the  intelle&ual  capacities  of  the  two 
dafles  of  men  to  which  they  chara^eriftically  belong. 
The  one  is  the  defed  of  a  vigorous,  an  ambitious, 
and  a  comprehenfive  genius,  improperly  dirtded  ;  the 
other,  of  an  underftanding,  minute  and  drcumfcribed 
in  its  views,  timid  in  its  exertions,  and  formed  for 
fervile  imitation.-  Nor  is  the  former  defeat,  (however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  remove  it  when  confirmed  by 
long  habit,)  by  any  means  fo  incurable  as  the  latter ; 
for  it  arifes,  not  from  .original  conftitution,  but  from 
fome  £iult  in  early  education }  while  every  tepdoicj 
to  the  oppofite  extreme  is  more  or  left  charafteriftical 
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of  a  mind,  uTeful,  indeed,  in  a  high  degree,  wbea 
confined  to  its  proper  fphere,  but  deftined,  by  the 
hand  that  formed  it,  to  borrow  its  lights  from 
another. 

As  an  additional  prooF  of  the  natural  fuperiority 
which  men  pf  general  views  poflefs  over  the  common 
drudges  in  bufinefs,  it  may  be  farther  obferved,  that 
the  habits  of  inattention  incident  to  the  former,  arife 
in  part  from  the  little  intereft  which  they  take  in 
particular  objeds  and  particular  occurrences,  and 
are  not  wholly  to  be  afcribed  to  an  incapacity  of 
attention.  When  the  mind  has  been  long  at- 
cuftomed  to  the  confideration  of  clafles  of  objeds 
and  of  comprehenfive  theorems,  it  cannot,  without 
fome  degree  of  effort,  defcend  to  that  humble  walk 
of  experience,  or  of  aftion,  in  which  the  meaneftof 
mankind  are  on  a  level  with  the  greateft.  In  im- 
portant fituations,  accordingly,  men  of  the  mod  gene- 
ral views,  are  found  not  to  be  inferior  to  the  vulgar 
in  their  attention  to  details ;  becaufe.  the  objeds  — 
and  occurrences  which  fuch  fituations  prefent,  roufe 
their  paffions,  and  intereft  their  curiofity,  from  the; 
magilitude  of  the  confecjuences  to  which  they  lead. 

Wlien  theoretical  knowledge  and  pra£Ucal  (kill  are  — 
happily  combined  in  the  fame  perfon,  the  intelledual 
power  of  man  appears  in  its  full  perfedion ;  and  fits 
him  equally  to  conduft,  with  a  mafterly  hand,  the 
details  of  ordinary  bufinefs,  and  to  contend  fuccefsfuUy 
with  the  untried  difficulties  of  new  and  hazardous 
fituadons.  In  conducting  the  former,  mere  ex- 
|)erience  may  frequently  be  a  fufficient  guide,  but 
experience  and  fpeculation  muft  be  combined  toge- 
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ther  to  prepare  us  for  the  latter.  **  Expert  men/* 
fays  lord  Bacon,  "  can  execute  atid  judge  of  par- 
<«  ticulars  one  by  one  ;  but  the  general  counfels, 
'^  and  the  plots,  and  the  marflialling  of  affairs^ 
**  come  bed  from  thofe  that  are  learned/' 


SECTION    VIII. 

Continuation   of  the  fame    Suhjed, — Ufe  and  Ahufe    of  general 

Principles  in  Politics  *. 

TTHE  foregoing  remarks,  on  the  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  rafh  application  of  general 
principles,  hold  equally  with  refped  to  moft  of  the 
pradical  arts.  Among  thefe,  however,  there  is  one 
of  far  fuperior  dignity  to  the  reft  ;  which,  partly  on 

m 

*  The  events  which  have  happened  fmce  the  publication  of 
the  firft  edition  of  this  Volume  in  1 792,  might  have  enabled 
me  to  confirm  many  of  the  obfervations  in  this  Sedlion,  by  an 
appeal  to  fads  ftill  freih  in  the  recoUedtion  of  my  Readers ;  and, 
in  one  or  two  inftancesy  by  flight  verbal  corredlions,  to  guard  aga^nft 
the  poffibihty  of  uncandid  mifintcrpretation  :  but,  for  various 
reafons,  which  it  is  unneceflary  to  ftate  at  prefent,  I  feel  it  to  be  a 
duty  which  I  owe  to  myfelf,  to  fend  the  whole  difcuflion  again 
to  the  prefs  in  its  original  form.  That  the  dodrine  it  inculcates 
is  favourable  to  the  good  order  and  tranquillity  of  fociety,  cannot 
be  difputcd  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  myfelf  am  perfonally  interefled,  I 
have  no,  wi(h  to  vitiate  the  record  which  it  exhibits  of  my  opi- 
nions. 

On  fome  points  which  are  touched  upon  very  (lightly  here^  I 
have  explained  myfelf  more  fully^  in  the  fourth  ScdUon  of  my 
Biographical  Account  of  Mr.  Smith,  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1793,  and  publifhed  in  the  third 
Volume  of  their  Tr?in[?i6iion$,'^f  Second  Edition,  l$02,J 

account 
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account  of  its  importance,  and  partly  on  account  of 
fome  peculiarities  in  its  nature,  feems  to  be  entitled 
to  a  more  particular  confideration*  The  art  I  allude 
to,  is  that  of  Legiflation ;  an  art  which  differs  from 
all  others  in  fome  Tery  effential  refpeds,  and  to  which, 
the  reafonings  in  the  lad  Sedion  muft  be  applied 
with  many  reftriflions. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  is  neceffary  for  me 
to  premife,  that  it  is  chiefly  in  compliance  with 
common  language  and  common  prejudices,  that  I 
am  fometimes  led,  in  the  following  obfervations,  to 
contraft  theory  with  experience.  In  the  proper 
fenfe  of  the  word  Theory,  it  is  fo  far  from  (land- 
ing in  oppofition  to  Experience,  that  it  implies  a 
knowledge  of  principles,  of  which  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive  experience  alone  could  put  us  in  poffeflion. 
Prior  to  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  indeed,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  fa£ts  was  not  confidered  as  eflSmtial 
to  the  formation  of  theories  ;  and  from  there  ages, 
has  defcended  to  us,  an  indifcriminate  prejudice 
againfl:  general  principles,  even  in  thofe  cafes  in 
which  they  have  been  fairly  obtained  in  the  way  of 
induction. 

But  not  to  difpute  about  words  :  there  arc 
plainly  two  fets  of  political  reafoners ;  one  of 
which  confider  the  a£lual  inftitutions  of  mankin4 
as  the  only  fafe  foundation  for  our  conclufions, 
and  think  every  plan  of  legiflation  chimerical,  which 
is  not  copied  from  one  which  has  already  been 
realifed ;  while  the  other  apprehend  that,  in  many 
cafes,  we  may  reafon  fafely  a  priori  from  the 
known    principles  .of    human    nature,     combined 

with 
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ivich  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  times. 
The  former  are  commonly  underftood  as  contend- 
ing for  experience  in  opposition  to  theory  ;  the 
latter  are  accufed  of  trufting  to  theory  unfupported 
by  experience:  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered^ 
that  the  political  theorift,  if  he  proceeds  cautioufly 
and  philofophically,  founds  his  conclufions  ulti- 
mately on  experience,  no  lefs  than  the  political 
empiric  ; — as  the  aftronomer,  who  predifls  an 
eclipfe  from  his  knowledge  of  the  prmciples  of 
the  fdence,  refls  his  expe^tion  of  the  event,  on 
£i£b  which  have  .  been  previoufly  afcertained  by 
obfervation,  no  lefs  than  if  he  inferred  it,  without 
any  reafoning,  from  his  knowledge  of  a  cycle. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  degree  of  pradical  (kiH 
which  habits  of  buHnefs  alone  can  ^ive,  and  without 
which  the  mod  enlightened  politician  muft  always 
.appear  to  difadvantage  when  he  attempts  to  carry  his 
plans  into  execution.  And  as  this  (kill  is  often  (in 
confequence  of  the  ambiguity  of  language)  denoted 
by  the  word  Experience ;  while  it  is  feldom  poflefied 
by  thofe  meii,  who  have  mod  carefully  fludied 
the  theory  of  legiflation ;  it  has  been  very  generally 
concluded,  that  politics  is  merely  a  matter  of  routine, 
in  which  philofophy  is  rather  an  obilacle  to  fuccefs. 
The  ftatefman  who  has'  been  formed  among  official 
details,  is  compared  to  the  pra6tical  engineer;  the 
fpeculative  legiflator,  to  the  theoretical  mechanician 
who  has  pafled  his  life  among  books  and  dia- 
grams.— ^In  order  to  afcertain  how  hr  this  opinion 
is  juft,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  compare  the  art  of  le^ 
giflaiion  with  thofe  pradical  applications  of  mecha^ 

nical 
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nical  principles,  by  which  the  oppofers  of  political 
theories  have  fo  often  endeavoured  to  illuftrate  their 
reafonings. 

L  In  the  firfl:  place,  then,  it  may  be  i^marked,  that 
the  errors  to  which  we  are  liable,  in  the  ufe  of  general 
mechanical  principles,  are  owing,  in  mod:  inftances^ 
to  the  effed  which  habits  of  abftra£tion  are  apt  to 
have,  in  withdrawing  the  attention  from  thofe  appli- 
cations of  our  knowledge,  by  which  alone  we  can 
learn  to  corre£t  the  imperfedions  of  theory.  Such 
errors,  therefore,  are,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  incident 
to  men  who  have  been  led  by  natural  tafte,  or  by 
early  habits,  to  prefer  the  fpeculations  of  the  clofet, 
to  the  buftle  of  adive  life,  and  to  the  fatigue  of  mi- 
nute and  drcumftantial  obfervation. 

In  politics,  too,  one  fpecies  of  principles  is  often 
mifapplied  from  an  inattention  to  circumflances ; 
thofe  which  are  deduced  from  a  few  examples  of  par« 
ticular  governments,  and  which  are  occafionally 
quoted  as  univerfal  political  axioms,  which  every 
wife  legiflator  ought  to  aflume  as  the  ground-work 
of  his  reafonings.  But  this  abufe  of  general  prin- 
ciples (hould  by  no  means  be  afcribed,  like  the 
abfurdities  of  the  fpeculative  mechanician,  to  over- 
refinemenf,  and  the  love  of  theory ;  for  it  arlfes 
from  weaknefles,  which  phitofophy  alone  can  re- 
medy; an  unenlightened  veneration  for  maxims 
which  are  fuppofed  to  have  the  fandion  of  time  in 
their  favour,  and  a  paffive  acquiefcence  in  received 
opinions. 

There  is  another  clafs  of  principles^  from  which 
political  condufions   have  fometimes  been  deduced ; 
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and  which,  notwithftanding  the  common  prejudice 
againft  them,  are  a  much  furer  foundation  for  our 
reafonings:  I  allude,  at  prefent,  to'  thofe  principles 
which  we  obtain  from  sin  examination  of  the  human 
conftitution,  and  of  the  general  laws  which  regulate 
the  courfe  of  human  a£urs ;  principles,  which  are 
certanly  the  refult  of  a  much  more  extenfive  indue- 
tion^  than  any  of  the  inferences  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  hiftory  of  aftual  eftablifliments. 

In  applying,  indeed,  fuch  principles  to  practice,  it  is 
seceflary  (zb  well  as  in  mechanics)  to  pay  attention  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  cafe ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
seceflary  to  pay  the  fame  fcrupulous  attendon  to 
minute  drcumftances,  which  is  efiendai  in  the  me« 
chanical  arts,  or  in  the  management  of  private  bufi« 
nefs*  There  is  even  a  danger  of  dwdlmg  too  much 
on  details,  and  of  rendering  the  mind  incapable  of 
thofe  abftrad  and  coraprehenfive  views  of  human 
aflFairs,  which  can  alone  fumiih  the  ftatefman  with 
fixed  and  certain  maxims  for  the  reguladon  of  his 
condud.  ^'  When  a  man  (fays  Mr.  Hume)  de« 
^^  liberates  concerning  his  condudt  in  any  particular 
^^  affair,  and  forms,fchemes  in  politics,  trade,  oeconomy, 
^^  or  any  bufinefs  in  life,  he  never  ought  to  draw  his 
arguments  too  fine,  or  conneft  too  long  a  chain  of 
confequences  together.  Something  is  fure  to  hap* 
pen,  that  will  difconcert  his.  reafoning,  and  produce 
^  an  event  different  from  what  he  expe£ted.  But 
**  when  we  reafon  upon  general  fubjefts,  one  may 
*'  juftly  affirm,  that  our  fpeculations  can  fcarce  ever 
^^  be  too  fine»  provided  they  are  jufl: ;  and  that  the 
^^  difference  betwixt  a  common  man  and  a  man  of 

**  genius. 
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^^  genius,  is  chiefly  feen  in  the  (hallowncfs  or  depth 
of  jhe  principles  upon  which  they  proceed. — *Tia 
certain  that  general  principles,  however  intricate 
they  may  I'eem,  muft  always,  if  they  are  juft  and 
found,  prevail  in  the  general  courfe  of  things, 
^  thoQgh  they  may  fail  in  particular  cafes ;  and  it  ia 
*'  the  chief  bufinefs  of  philofophers  to  r^rd  the 
^  general  courfe  of  things.  I  may  add,  that  it  is  aBb 
^  the  chief  bufineis  of  politicians  i  efpedally  in  the 
^^  domeftic  government  of  the  (late,  where  the  pubiic 
^  good,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  their  objed,  depends 
^^  on  the  concurrence  of  a  multitude  of  cafes,  not,  as 
^  in  foreign  politics,  upon  accidents,  and  chances,  and 
•*  the  caprices  of  a  few  perfons  •/* 

IL  The  difficulties  which,  in  the  mechanic^  arts, 
limit  the  application  of  general  principles,  remain  in« 
variably  the  £aime  from  age  to  age :  and  whatever 
obfervations  we  have  naade  on  them  in  the  courfe  of 
our  pad  experience,  lay  a  fure  foundation  for  future 
praAical  fkill ;  and  fupply,  in  fo  far  as  they  reach, 
the  defeds  of  our  theories.  In  the  art  of  government, 
however,  the  practical  difficulties  which  occur,  are  of 
a  very  different  nature.  They  do  not  prefent  to  the 
ftatefman,  the  fame  fleady  fubjed  of  examination, 
which  the  effefts  of  friftion  do  to  the  engineer.  They 
arife  chiefly  from  the  paffions  and  opinions  of  men, 
which  are  in  a  (late  of  perpetual  change :  and,  there- 
fore, the  addrefs  which  is  neceflary  to  overcome  them, 
depends  lefs  on  the  accuracy  of  our  obfervations  with 
re(ped  to  the  pad,  than  on  the  fagacity  of  our  con* 
je&ureswith  refpcA  to  the  future.     In  the  prefent 
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age,  more  particularly^  when  the  rapid  communica- 
tion, and  the  univerfal  diffufion  of  knowledge^  hj 
means  of  the  prefs,  render  the  fituation  of  political 
ibcieties  eflentially  different  from  what  it  ever  was 
""  formerly^  and  fecure  infallibly,  againft  every  accident, 
the  progrefs  of  human  reafon ;  we  may  venture  to  pre-^ 
did,  that  they  are  to  be  the  mod  fuccefsful  ftatefmen, 
who,  paying  all  due  regard  to  pail  experience,  fearch 
for  the  rules  of  their  condu£t  chiefly  in  the  peculiar 
drcumftances  of  their  own  times,  and  in  an  en* 
%htened  anticipation  of  the  future  hiftory  of  man- 
kind* 

HL  In  the  mechanical  arts,  if,  at  any  time,  we  are 
at  a  lofs  about  the  certainty  of  a  particular  faft,  we 
have  it  always  in  our  power  to  bring  it  to  the  teft  of 
experiment.  But  it  is  very  feldom  that  we  can  obtain 
in  this  way  any  ufeful  conclufion  in  politics :  not  only 
becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  find  two  cafes  in  which  the 
combinations  of  drcumftances  are  precifely  the  fame,' 
but  becaufe  our  acquaintance  with  the  political  expe* 
i  jience  of  mankind  is  much  more  imperfed  than  is 
commonly  imagined.  By  hx  the  greater  part  of  what 
is  called  matter  of  hSt  in  politics,  is  nothing  elfe  than 
theory;  and,  very  frequently,  in  this  fcience,  when 
we  think  we  are  oppoHng  experience  to  fpecuUtion^ 
we  ate  only  oppofing  one  theory  to  another. 

To  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation,  it  is 
almoft  fufficient  to  recolleft  how  extremely  difficult 
it  is  to  convey,  by  a  general  defcription,  a  juft  idea  of 
the  adual  ftate  of  any  government.  That  every  fuch 
defcription  mud  neceffarily  be  more  or  Icfs  theoretical, 
will  appear  from  the  following  remarks. 

I.  Of 
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1.  Of  the  governments  which  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  few  or  none  have  — 
taken  their  rife  from  political  wifdom,  but  have  been 
the  gradual  refult  of  time  and  experience,  of  circum-  • 
fiances  and  emergencies.  In  procefs  of  time,  indeed^ 
every  government  acquires  a  fyftematical  appearance : 
for,  although  its  different  parts  arofe  from  circum- 
fiances  which  may  be  regarded  as  accidental  and 
irregular;  yet  there  muft  exifl,  among  thefe  parts, 
a  certain  degree  of  confiftency  and  analogy.  Where* 
ever  a  government  has  exifted  for  ages,  and  men  have 
enjoyed  tranquillity  under  it,  it  is  a  proof  that  its 
principles  are  not  effentially  at  variance  with  each 
other.  Every  new  inftitution  which  was  introduced, 
muft  have  had  a  certain  reference  to  the  laws  and 
ufages  exifting  before,  otherwife  it  could  not  have 
been  permanent  in  its  operation.  If  any  one,  con- 
trary to  the  fpirit  of  the  reft,  fhould  have  occafionally 
mingled  with  them,  it  muft  foon  have  fallen  into  de« 
fuetude  and  oblivion  ;  and  thofe  alone  would  remain, 
which  accorded  in  their  general  tendency.  **  Quae  ufu  -. 
"  obtinuere,*'  fays  Lord  Bacon,  "  fi  non  bona,  at  faU 
«^  tern  apta  inter  fe  funt." 

The  neceffity  of  ftudying  particular  conftitutions  of 
government,  by  the  help  of  fyftematical  defcriptions 
of  them,  (fuch  defcriptions,  for  example,  as  are  given 
of  that  of  England  by  Montefquieu  and  Blackftone,) 
arifes  from  the  fame  circumftances,  which  render  it 
expedient,  in  moft  inftances,  to  ftudy  particular  lan« 
guages,  by  confulting  the  writings  of  grammarians. 
In  both  cafes,  the  knowledge  we  wifli  to  acquire,  com- 
prehends an  infinite  number  of  particulars,  the  confi- 
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deration  of  which,  in  detail,  would  diftrad  the  atten- 
tion, and  overload  the  memory.  The  fyflematical 
defcriptions  of  politicians,  like  the  general  rules  of 
grammarians,  are  in  a  high  degree  ufeful^  for  arrang- 
ing, and  fimplifying,  the  objedls  of  our  ftudy ;  but  in 
both  cafes,  we  muft  remember,  that  the  knowledge 
we  acquire  in  this  manner,  is  to  be  received  with 
great  limitations,  and  that  it  is  no  more  poffible 
to  convey,  in  a  fyflematical  form,  a  juft  and  com* 
plete  idea  of  a  particular  government,  than  it  is 
to  teach  a  language  completely  by  means  of  general 
rules,  without  any  pradical  afliftance  from  reading 
or  converfation. 

a.  The  nature  and  fpirit  of  a  government,  as 
it  is  a&ually  exercifed  at  a  particular  period,  can« 
not  always  be  coUeded;  perhaps  it  can  feldom 
be  colleded  from  an  examination  of  written  laws, 
or  of  the  eftablifhed  forms  of  a  conftitution. 
Thefe  may  continue  the  fame  for  a  long  courfe 
of  ages,  while  the  government  may  be  modified 
in  its  exercife,  to  a  great  extent,  by  gradual  and 
undefcribable  alterations  in  the  ideas,  manners,  and 
charader,  of  the  people ;  or  by  a  change  in  the 
relations  which  different  orders  of  the  community 
bear  to  each  other.  In  every  country  whatever^ 
befide  the  eftablifhed  laws,  the  political  flate  of 
the  people  is  affeded  by  an  infinite  variety  of  cir- 
cumflances,  of  which  no  words  can  convey  a  con« 
ception,  and  which  are  to  be  colleded  only  from 
adual  obfervation.  Even  in  this  way,  it  is 'not 
eafy  for  a  perfon  who  has  received  his  education 
in  one  country,  to  ftudy  the  government  of 
another  J  on    account  of  the  difficulty  which  Jie 
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muft  neceflarily  experience,  in  entering  into  the 
aflbciations  which  influence  the  mind  under  a  dif- 
ferent fyftem  of  manners,  and  in  afcertaining  (efpe« 
cially  upon  political  fubjeds)  the  complex  ideas  con« 
veyed  by  a  foreign  language. 

In  confequence  of  the  caufes  which  have  now 
been  mentioned,  it  fometimes  happens,  that  there 
arc  eflfential  circumftances  in  the  adual  (late  of  a 
government,  about  which  the  conftitutional  laws  are 
not  only  filent,  but  which  are  diredly  contrary  to  all 
the  written  laws,  and  to  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution 
as  delineated  by  theoretical  writers. 

IV.  The  art  of  government  diflfers  from  the  mc^ 
chanical  arts  in  this,  that,  in  the  former,  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  refer  eflFcfts  to  their  caufes, 
than  in  the  latter ;  and,  of  confequence,  it  rarely 
happens,  even  when  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  a  political  experiment  made,  that  we  can 
draw  from  it  any  certain  uiference,  with  refpcft 
to  the  juftnefs  of  the  principles  by  which  it  was 
fuggefted.  In  thofe  complicated  machined,  to  which 
the  ftrufture  of  civil  fociety  has  been  frequently 
compared,  as  all  the  different  parts  of  which  they 
are  compofed  are  fubjected  to  phyflcal  laws,  the 
errors  of  the  artift  muft  neceffarily  become  appa- 
rent in  the  lad  refult ;  but  in  the  political  fyftem, 
as  well  as  in  the  animal  body,  where  the  general 
conftitution  is  found  and  healthy,  there  is  a  fort 
of  vh  medicatrix,  which  is  fufficient  for  the  cure 
of  partial  diforders ;  and  in  the  one  cafe,  as  well 
as  in  the  other,  the  errors  of  human  art  are  fre* 
quently  corre&ed    and    concealed   by  the  wiidom 
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of  nature.     Among  the  many  falfe  edimates  which 
we  daily  make  of  human  ability,  there  is   perhaps 
none   more    groundlefs    than   the  exaggerated  con- 
ceptions we  are  apt  to  form  of  that  fpecies  of  poli- 
tical wifdom,  which  is  fuppofed   to   be  the  fruit  of 
long  experience  and  of  profeflional  habits.     **  Go  ;'* 
(faid  the  chancellor  Oxenftiern  to  his  fon,  when  he 
was    fending   him    to  a    congrefs    of  ambafladors, 
and  when  the  young  man  was    exprefling    his    dif- 
fidence of  his  own   abilities    for  fuch  an  employ- 
ment ;)  "  Go,  and  fee  with  your  own  eyes,  ^uam 
"  parva  fapientia   regitur  mundus  /**     The  truth  is^ 
(however  paradoxical   the    remark  may  appear    at 
firft  view,)    that  the  fpeculative  errors  of  (latefmen 
are  frequently  lefs  fenfible  in  their  effeds,  and,  of 
confequence,   more  likely  to  efcape  without  detec- 
tion, than  thofe  of  individuals  who  occupy  inferior 
ftations  in  fociety.      The  effeds  of  mifcondud  in 
private  life,  are  eafily  traced  to  their  proper  fource, 
and  therefore   the   world  is  feldom  far   wrong  in 
the  judgments  which  it  forms  of  the  prudence  or 
of  the  imprudence  of  private  charaders.      But  in 
confidering  the  afiairs  of  a    great  nation,  it  is  fo 
difficult  to  trace  events  to  their  proper  caufes,  and 
to  diftinguiOi  the  effefU  of  political  wifdom,   from 
thofe  which  are  the   natural  refult  of  the  fituation 
of  the  people,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poflible,  excepting 
in   the  cafe  of  a  very  long  adminidration,  to  ap- 
preciate the  talents  of  a  (latefman  from  the  fuccefs 
or  the  feilure  of  his  meafures.     In  every  fociety,  too, 
which,    in  confequence  of  the  general  fpirit  of  its 
government,  enjoys  the  blelfings  of  tranquillity  and 
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liberty,  a  great  part  of  the  political  order  which 
we  are  apt  to  afcribe  to  legiflative  fagacity,  is  the 
natural  refult  of  the  felfifh  purfuits  of  individuals ; 
nay,  in  every  fucb  fodety,  (as  I  already  hinted,} 
the  natural  teirdency  to  improvement  is  fo  flrong,  as  to 
overcome  many  powerful  obdacles,  which  the  imper- 
fedion  of  human  inftitutions  oppofes  to  its  progrefs* 

From  thefe  remarks,  it  feems  to  follow,  that, 
although  in  the  mechanical  arts,  the  errors  of 
theory  may  frequently  be  correded  by  rq>eated 
trials,  without  having  recourfe  to  general  princi- 
ples ;  yet,  in  the  machine  of  government,  there 
is  fo  great  a  variety  of  powers  at  work,  befide  the 
influence  of  the  ftatefman,  that  it  is  vain  to  expe£l 
the  art  of  legiilation  (hould  be  carried  to  its 
greateft  poflible  perfection  by  experience  alone. 
,  Still,  however,  it  may  be  faid,  that  in  the  mofl 
imperfeft  governments  of  modern  Europe,  we  have 
an  experimental  proof,  that  they  fecure,  to  a  very 
great  degree,  the  principal  objeCts  of  the  focial 
union.  Why  hazard  thefe  ceruin  advantages,  for 
the  uncertain  effects  of  changes,  fuggefted  by  mere 
theory ;  and  not  reft  fatisfied  with  a  meafure  of 
political  happinefs,  which  appears,  from  the  hiftory 
of  the  world,  to  be  greater  than  has  commonly  fallen 
tp  the  lot  of  nations  ? 

With  thofe  who  would  carry  their  zeal  againft 
reformation  fo  far,  it  is  impoffible  to  argue:  and 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  regret,  that  the  number 
of  fuch  reafoners  has,  in  all  ages  of  the  world>« 
been  fo  great,  and  their  influence  on  human  affairs 
(b  extenfive. 
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"  There  are  fome  men,"  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon,) 
^'  of  narrow  views,  and  grovelling  conceptions, 
^^  who,  without-  the  inftigation  of  perfonal  malice, 
^^  treat  every  new  attempt  as  wild  and  chimerical ; 
^'  and  look  upon  every  endeavour  to  depart  from 
^^  the  beaten  tra£t,  as  the  rafh  effort  of  a  warm 
^^  imagination,  or  the  glittering  fpeculation  of  aa 
^'  exalted  mind,  that  may  pleafe  and  dazzle  for  a 
^^  time,  but  can  produce  no  real  or  lading  ad« 
**  vantage. 

^^  Thefe  men  value  themfelves  upon  a  perpetual 
^'  fcepticifm ;  upon  believing  nothing  but  their  own 
^^  fenfes ;  upon  calling  for  demonftration  where  it 
'^  cannot  poflibly  be  obtained ;  and,  fometimes, 
upon  holding  out  agsunft  it  when  it  is  laid  before 
them ;  upon  inventing  arguments  againft  the  fuccefs 
of  any  new  undertaking;  and,  where  arguments 
cannot  be  found,  upon  treating  it  with  contempt 
^^  and  ridicule. 

^^  Such  have  been  the  mod  formidable  enemies 
^  of  the  great  benefadors  of  the  world  ;  for  their 
'^  notions  and  difcourfe  are  fo  agreeable  to  the  lazy, 
^^  the  envious^  and  the  timorous,  that  they  feldom 
^^  fail  of  becoming  popular,  and  dire£Ung  the  opinions 
«^  of  mankind  •.*' 

With  refped  to  this  fceptical  difpofition,  as  ap. 
plicable  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety,  it  is  of 
importance  to  add,  that,  in  every  government,  the 
ftability  and  the  influence  of  eftablifhed  authority 
muft  depend  on  the  eoincidence  between  its  mea- 
fures  and  the  tide  of  public  opinion ;  and  that^  in 

*  Life  of  D&AKE,  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
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modem  Europe,  in  confequence  of  the  invention  of 
printing,  and  the   liberty  of  the  prefs,  public  opi- 
nion has  acquired  an  afcendant  in   human  aflfairs, 
which  it    never    poffefled    in  thofe   ftates  of  anti- 
quity from  which   moft  of  our  political  examples 
ai*e  drawn.     The  danger,  indeed,  of  fudden  and  ra(h 
innovations  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  inculcated;  and 
the  views  of  thofe  men  who   are  forward    to  pro« 
mote  them,    cannot  be  reprobated   with  too  great 
feverity.     But  it  is  pofTible  alfo  to  fall  into  the  oppo- 
fite  extreme ;  and  to  bring  upon  fociety  the  very  evils 
we  are  anxious  to  prevent,  by  an  obfUnate  oppofition 
to  thofe  gradual  and  neceflary  reformations  which 
the   genius   of    the  times   demands.      The  violent 
revolutions  which,   at   different  periods,   have  con* 
vulfed   modem   Europe,    have  arifen^   not  from   a 
fpirit  of  innovation  in  fovereigns  and  (latefmen  ;  but 
from  their  bigotted  attachment  to  antiquated  forms, 
and  to    principles   borrowed  from  lefs  enlightened 
ages.      It  is  this  reverence  for  abufi^  which   have 
been  fandioned  by  time,  accompanied  with  an  in- 
attention to  the  progrefs  of  public  opinion,   which 
has;  in  moft  inftances,  blinded  the  rulers  of  mankind, 
till  govemment  has  loft  all  its  efficiency ;  and  till 
the   rage  of  innovation  has  become  too  general  and 
too  violent,    to  be  fatisfied  with  changes,   which, 
if  propofed  at  an  earlier  period,  would,  have  united, 
in  the  fupport  of  eftablifhed  inftitutions,  every  friend 
to  order,  and  to  the  profperity  of  his  country. 

Thefe  obfervations  I  ftate  with  the  greater  con- 
fidence, that  the  fubftance  of  them  is  contained 
in  the  following  aphorifms  of  Lord  Bacon ;  a  phi. 
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lofopher  who  (if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  late  Mr. 
Turgot)  feemSy  more  than  any  other,  to  have  form- 
ed  enlightened  views  with_gefpeft  to  the^jwffible 
attainments  of  mankind  ;  and  whofe  fiame  cannot  fail 
to  increafe  as  the  wqrld  grows  older,  by  being  at. 
tached,  not  to  a  particular  fyftem  of  variable  opinions, 
but  to  the  general  and  infallible  progrefs  of  human 
reafon. 

^^  Quis  novator  tempus  imitatur,  quod  novationes 
*^  ita  infmuat,  ut  fenfus  fiallant  ? 

**  Novator  maximus  tempus  ;  quidni  igitur  tern. 
*'  pus  imitemur  ? 

^'  Morofa  morum  retentio,  res  turbulenta  eft,  seque 
**  ac  novitas. 

"  Cum  per  fe  res  mutentur  in  deterius,  fi  confilio 
^^  in  melius  non  mutentur,  quis  6nis  erit  mali  V* 

The  general  concluiion  to   which  thefe  obferva* 
tions  lead,  is   fuffidently  obvious ;  that  the  perfec- 
tion  of  political   wifdom   does  not  confift    in    an 
indifcriminate  zeal  againft  reforms,  but  in  a  gradual 
and   prudent   accommodation  of  eftabliflied  inftitu- 
tions  to  the  varying  opinions,  manners,  and  circum« 
fiances    of    mankind.       In  the  adual   application^ 
;    however,  of  this  principle,   many  difficulties  occur^ 
\  which  it  requires  a  very  rare  combination  of  talents 
j  to  furmount :  more  particularly  in  the  prefent  age ; 
when   the    prefs    has,  to    fo    wonderful  a   degree, 
emancipated    human  reafon    from   the    tyranny  of 
antient  prejudices  ;  and  has  roufed  a  fpirit  of  free  dif- 
\  cuilion,  unexampled  in  the  hiftory  of  fbrmer  times. 
That  this    fudden    change   in   the    flate  of  the 
world)  fhould  be  accompanied  with  fome  temporary 
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diforders,   is   by  no  means    furprifing.     While   the 
multitude    continue    imperfe£tly    enlightened^    they 
v/ill  be  occafionally  niifled  by  the  artifices  of  dema- 
gogues;    and   even    good    men^    intoxicated    with 
ideas  of   theoretical  perfe£Uon^    may  be  expected, 
fometimes  to  facrifice,  unintentionally,  the  tranquil- 
lity of  their    cotemporaries,   to  an    over*ardent  zeal 
for  the  good  of  poflerity.     Notwithftanding,   how* 
ever,   thefe   evils,   which  every  friend  to  humanity 
mud  lament,   I  would   willingly  believe,    that  the 
final  effecb  refulting  from  this  fpirit  of  reformation^ 
cannot  fail  to  be  favourable  to  human   happinefs; 
and  there  are  fome  peculiarities  in  the  prefent  con- 
dition of  mankind,  which  appear  to  me  to  juftify  more 
fanguine    hopes   upon   the   fubjeft,    than  it  would 
have  been  reafonable  for  a  philofopher  to  indulge 
at  any  former  period.     An  attention  to  thefe  pecu- 
liarities is  abfolutely  neceifary  to  enable  us  to  form 
a  competent  judgment   on   the  queflion   to   which 
the  foregoing  obfervations  relate ;  and  it  leads  to  the 
illuftration  of  a  doQrine  to  which  I  have  frequently 
referred  in  this  work;  the  gradual  improvement  in  ; 
the  condition  of  the  fpecies,  which  may  be  expeded  - 
from  the  progrefs  of  reafon  and  the  diffufion  of  know- .  \ 
kdge.  ( / ! 

Among  the  many  circumftances  favourable  to 
human  happinefs  in  the  prefent  ilate  of  the  world, 
the  mod  important,  perhaps,  is,  that  the  fame 
events  which  have  contributed  to  loofen  the  founda. 
tions  of  the  antient  fabrics  of  defpotifm,  have  made  it 
pra£licable,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  ever 
was  formerly,  to  reduce  the  principles  of  legiflation 
to  a  fdence,  and  to  anticipate  the  probable  courfe 

of 
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of  popular  opinions.  It  is  eafy  for  the  ftatefman 
to  form  to  himfelf  a  diftinft  and  fteady  idea  of 
the  ultimate  objefts  at  which  a  wife  legiflator  ought 
to  aim,  and  to  forefee  that  modification  of  the 
focial  order,  to  which  human  affairs  have,  of 
themfelves,  a  tendency  to  approach ;  and,  therefore, 
his  pradtical  fagacity  and  addrefs  are  limited  to  the 
care  of  accomplifliing  the  important  ends  which  he 
has  in  view,  as  effedually  and  as  rapidly  as  is  coiu 
fiftent  with  the  quiet  of  individuals,  and  with  the 
rights  arifing  from  aftual  eftablifhments. 

In  order  to  lay  a  folid  foundation  for  the  fcience  of 
politics,  the  firft  ftep  ought  to  be,  to  afcertain  that 
form  of  fociety  which  is  perfeftly  agreeable  to  nature 
and    to  juftice;    and    what  are    the  principles   of 
legiflation  neceflary  for  maintaining  it.     Nor  is  the 
inquiry  fo  difficult  as  might  at  firft  be  apprehended  ; 
for  it  might  be  eafily  fhewn,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  political  diforders  which  exift  among  mankind, 
do  hot  arife  from  a  want  of  forefight  in  politicians^ 
which  has  rendered  their  laws  too  general,  but  from 
their  havmg  trufted   too  little  to   the  operation  of 
thofe  fimple    inflitutions  which  nature   and  juftice 
recommend  ;  and,  of   confequence,   that,   as  fociety 
advances   to   its    perfeftion,    the   number  of    laws 
may  be  expefted  to  diminifh,  inftead  of  increafing, 
and  the  fcience  of  legiHation  to  be  gradually  fim- 

plified. 

The  CEconomical  fyflem  which,  about  thirty  years 
ago,'  employed  the  fpeculations  of  fome  ingenious 
men  in  France,  feems  to  me  to  have  been  the  firfl  at- 
tempt to  afcertain  this  ideal  perfedtion  of  the  focial 
order  ;   and  the  light  which,  fmce  that  period,  has 
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been  thrown  on  the  fubje£l,  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, is  a  proof  of  what  the  human  mind  is  able  to 
accompliih  in  fuch  inquiries,  when  it  has  once  re- 
ceived a  proper  direction.  To  all  the  various  tenets 
of  thefe  writers,  I  would,  by  no  means,  be  under- 
ftood  to  fubfcribe ;  nor  do  I  confider  their  fyftem  as 
fo  perfed  in  every  different  part,  as  fome  of  its  more 
(anguine  admirers  have  reprefented  it  to  be.  A  few 
of  the  moil  important  principles  of  political  oeco- 
nomy,  they  have  undoubtedly  eilablifhed  with  de- 
monftrative  evidence ;  but  what  the  world  is  chiefly 
indebted  to  them  for,  is,  the  commencement  which 
they  have  given  to  a  new  branch  of  fcience,  and  the 
plan  of  inveftigation  which  they  have  exhibited  to 
their  fucceflbrs.  A  fhort  account  of  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  fcope  of  their  fpeculations,  will  juftify  thefe 
remarks,  and  will  comprehend  every  thing  which  I 
have  to  offer  at  prefent,  in  anfwer  to  the  queflion  by 
which  they  were  fuggefted.  Such  an  account  I  at- 
tempt with  the  greater  fatisfadion,  that  the  leading 
views  of  the  earlieft  and  moft  enlightened  patrons  of 
the  ceconomical  fyftem  have,  in  my  opinion,  been 
not  more  mifreprefented  by  its  opponents,  than  mif« 
*  apprehended  by  fome  who  have  adopted  its  con- 
clufions  •. 

In  the  firft  place,  then,  I  think  it  of  importance  to 
remark,  *  that  the  objed  of  the  ceconomical  fyftem 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  (as.  I  believe  it 
commonly  is  in  this  country)  with  that  of  the  Uto* 
pian  plans  of  government,  which  have,  at  different 
times,  been  offered  to  the  world ;  and  which  have  fo 
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often  excited  the  juft  ridicule  of  the  more  fober  and 
reafonable  inquirers.     Of  thefe  plans,    by  far   the 
greater  number  proceed  on  the  fuppofuion,  that  the 
focial  order  is  entirely  the  effe£k  of  human  art ;  and 
that  wherever  this  order  is  iil^perfed,  the  evil  may  be 
traced  to  fome  want  of  forefight  on  the  part  of  the 
legiflator ;  or  to  fome  inattention  of  the  magiftrate  to 
the  complicated  (Irufture  of  that  machine  of  which 
he  regulates   the  movements.     The   projedls  of  re- 
form, therefore,  which  fuch  plans  involve,  are,  in  ge- 
neral, well  entitled  to  all  the  ridicule  and  contempt 
they  have  met  with  ;  inafmuch  as  they  imply  an  arro^ 
gant  and  prefumptuous  belief  in  their  authors,  of  the 
fuperiority  of  their  own  political  fagacity,  to  the  ac- 
cumulated wifdom  of  former  ages.     The  cafe  is  very 
different  with  the  oeconomical  fyflem ;  of  which  the 
leading  views  (fo  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge)  proceed 
on  the  two  following  fuppofitions  :  Firft,  that  the  fo* 
cial  order  is,  in  the  mod  effential  refpeds,  the  refuk 
of  the  wifdom  of  nature,  and  not  of  human  con- 
trivance }  and,  therefore,  that  the  proper  bufmels  of 
the  politician,  is  not  to  divide  his  attention  among  all 
the  different  parts  of  a  machine,  which  is  by  far  too 
complicated  for  his  comprehenfion ;   but  by  protect* 
ing  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  by  allowing  to  each, 
as  complete  a  liberty  as  is  compatible  with  the  perfe£l 
fecurity  of  the  rights  of    his  fellow-citizens ;  to  re- 
move every  obftacle  which  the  prejudices  and  vices  of 
men  have  oppofed  to  the  eftablifhment  of  that  order 
which  fociety  has  a  tendency  to  affume.     Secondly; 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs  and  the  diffufion 
of  knowledge,  thofe  prejudices,  on  a  ikilful  manage- 
ment of  which,  all  the  old  fyftems  of  policy  proceed. 

cd, 
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ed,  muft  gradually  difappear;  and,  confequenily,  that 
(whatever  may  be  his  prediledion  for  aniient  ufages) 
the  inevitable  courfe  of  events  inipofes  on  the  politi- 
cian the  neceflity  of  forming  his  meafures  on  more 
folid  and  permanent  principles,  than  thofe  by  which 
the  world  lias  hitherto  been  governed.  Both  of  thefe 
fuppofilions  are  of  modern  origin.  The  former,  fo 
far  as  I  know,  was  firlV  ftaied  and  illuftrated  by  the 
French  CEconomifts.  The  latter  has  been  obvioufly 
fuggefted  by  that  rapid  improvement  which  has  ac- 
tually taken  place  in  every  country  of  Europe  where 
the  prefs  has  enjoyed  a  moderate  degree  of  liberty. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked,  with  refpeft  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  plans  propofcd  by  Utopian  prc- 
jeiftors,  that  they  proceed  on  the  fuppofilion  of  a 
miraculous  reformation  in  the  moral  charader  of  a 
people,  to  be  effected  by  fome  new  fyltem  of  educa- 
tion. All  fuch  plans  (as  Mr.  Hume  has  juftly  ob- 
ferved)  may  be  fafely  abandoned  as  imprafticable  and 
vifionary.  But  this  objeftion  does  not  apply  to  the 
cecoDomical  fyftem ;  the  chief  expedient  of  which, 
for  promoting  moral  improvement,  is  not  that  educa- 
tion which  depends  on  the  atieiiiion  and  care  of  our 
inllruftors  j  but  an  education  which  neceflarily  refults 
from  the  poHiical  order  of  fociety.  *'  How  ineffec- 
**  lual"  (faid  ihe  Roman  poet)  "  are  the  wifeft  laws, 
"  if  they  be  not  fupported  by  good  morals !"  How 
ineSedual  (lay  ihe  CEconomifts)  are  all  our  efforts  to 
preferve  ihe  morals  of  a  people,  if  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  political  order,  doom  the  one  half  of 
fliankind  to  indigence,  to  fraud,  to  fervility,  to  igno- 
rance, to  fuperllition ;  and  the  other  half  to  be  the 
Kves  of  all  the  follies  and  vices  whii.'h  refulc  from 
the 
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the  infdience  of  rank,  and  the  felfifhneTs  of  opulence  ? 
Suppofe  for  a  moment,  that  the  inordinate  accumula- 
^  ^^^  tion  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  which  we 
uV#.  .;»  every  where  meet  with  in  modem  Europe,  were  gra^ 
r^.^'i  .^^dually  diminifhed  by  abolifhing  the  law  of  entails, 
t^vi .  c  and  by  eftablifliing  a  perfect  freedom  of  commerce 
A<^  €  < .  <"«  and  of  induftry ;  it  is  almoft  felf-evident,  that  this 
»;.«>•->  fimple  alteration  in  the  order  of  fociety}  an  altera^ 
'«^'"  "tion  which  has  been  often  demonftrated  to  be  the 
mod  effe&ual  and  the  mod  infallible  meafure  for  pro« 
moting  the  wealth  and  population  of  a  country ; 
would  contribute,  more  than  all  the  labours  of  mo« 
ralifts,  to  fecure  the  virtue  and  the  happinels  of  all 
the  clafles  of  mankind.  It  is  worthy  too  of  remark, 
that  fuch  a  plan  of  reformation  does  not  require,  for 
its  accompli(hment,  any  new  and  complicated  inftitu- 
tions ;  and  therefore  does  not  proceed  upon  any  ex- 
aggerated conception  of  the  efficacy  of  human  policy. 
On  the  contrary,  it  requires  only  (like  mod  of  the 
other  expedients  propofed  by  this  fyftem)  the  gradual 
abolition  of  thofe  arbitrary  and  unjufl:  arrangements, 
by  which  the  order  of  nature  is  difturbed. 

Another  miftaken  idea  concerning  the  ceconomical 
fyftem  is,  that  it  is  founded  entirely  upon  theory,  and 
unfupported  by  fads.  That  this  may  be  the  cafe 
with  refped  to  fome  of  its  dodtrines,  I  fliall  not  dif- . 
pute :  but,  in  general,  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed,  that 
they  reft  on  a  broader  bafis  of  fa£ts,  than  any  other 
political  fpeculations  which  have  been  yet  offered  to 
the  world ;  for  they  are  founded,  not  on  a  few  exam* 
pies  coUe&ed  from  the  fmall  number  of  governments 
of  which  we  poflefs  an  accurate  knowledge ;  but  on 

thofe  laws  of  human  nature,  and  thofe  maxims  of 
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common  fenfe,  which  are  daily  verified  in  the  inter- 
courfe  of  private  life. 

Of  thofe  who  have  fpeculated  on  the  fubjeft  of 
legillationy  by  far  the  greater  part  feem  to  have  con- 
iidered  it  as  a  fcience  fm  generis  ;  the  firll  principles 
of  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  than  by 
an  examination  of  the  conduct  of  mankind  in  their 
political  capacity.  The  OCconomifts,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  fearched  for  the  caufes  of  national  pro* 
fperity,  and  national  improvement,  in  thofe  arrange- 
ments, which  our  daily  obfervations  (hew  to  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  profperity  and  to  the  improvement  of 
individuals.  The  former  refemble  thofe  philofophers 
of  antiquity,  who,  affirming,  that  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens  are  regulated  by  laws  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  difcouraged  every  attempt  to  inveftigate  their 
phyfical  caufes,  which  was  founded  upon  fads  col- 
leded  from  common  experience.  The  latter  have 
aimed  at  accomplifliing  a  reformation  in  politics, 
fimilar  to  what  Kepler  and  Newton  accompliflied  in 
aftronomy ;  and,  by  fubjeding  to  that  common  fenfe, 
which  guides  mankind  in  their  private  concerns,  thofe 
queilions,  of  which  none  were  fuppofed  to  be  compe- 
tent judges,  but  men  initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  go- 
vernment, have  given  a  beginning  to  a  fcience  which 
has  already  extended  very  widely  our  poUtical  pro- 
fpeds ;  and  which,  in  its  progrefs,  may  probably  af- 
ford an  illuftration,  not  lefs  ftriking  than  that  which 
phyfical  aftronomy  exhibits,  of  the  fimpUcity  of  thofe 
laws  by  which  the  univerfe  is  governed. 

When  a  poUtical  writer,  in  order  to  expofe,  the 
folly  of  thofe  commercial  regulations  which  aim  at 
the  encouragement  of  domeftic  induftry  by  reftraints 
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on  importation,  appeals  to  the  maxims  upon  which 
men  zQ,  in  private  life ;  when  he  remarks,  that  the 
taylor  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  fhoes,  bur 
buys  them  of  the  fhoemaker;    that  the  fhoemaker 
does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  clothes,  but  em- 
ploys a  taylor ;  and  when  he  concludes,  that  what  is 
prudence  in  the  condufb  of  every  private  family,  can 
fcarcely  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom  * ;  he 
may  undoubtedly  be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  to  indulge  in 
theory ;  as  he  calls  in  queftion  the  utility  of  inftitu- 
tions  which  appear,  from  the  fad,  to  be  not  incom* 
patible  with  a  certain  degree  of  political  profpcrity. 
But,  in  another  fenfe,  and  in  a  much  more  philofo- 
phical  one,  he  may  be  faid  to  oppofe  to  the  hlle  the- 
ories of  ftatefmen,  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  ; 
and  thofe   maxims  of  expediency,  of  which  every 
man  may  verify  the  truth  by  his  own  daily  ob- 
fervation. 

There  is  yet  another  miftake,  (of  ftill  greater  con- 
fequence,  perhaps,  than  any  of  thofe  I  have  mention- 
ed,) which  has  milled  moft  of  the  opponents,  and 
even  fome  of  the  friends,  of  the  oeconomical  fyftem } 
an  idea  that  it  was  meant  to  exhibit  a  political  order, 
which  is  really  attainable  in  the  prefent  flate  of  Eu- 
rope. So  different  from  this  were  the  views  of  its 
moft  enlightened  advocates,  that  they  have  uniformly 
refted  their  only  hopes  of  its  gradual  eftabliihment  in 
the  world,  on  that  influence  in  the  condu£t  of  hu- 
man affairs,  which  philofophy  may  be  expeded  gra<* 
dually  to  acquire,  in  confequence  of  the  progrefs  of 
reafon  and  civilifation.     To  fuppofe  that  a  period  is 

♦  Sec  Mr.  Smith's  profound  and  original  "  Inquiry  into  the 
«(  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Weahh  of  Nations.'' 
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ever  to  arrive,  when  it  fliall  be  realifed  in  its  full  ex- 
tenty  would  be  the  height  of  enihufiarm  and  abfur-  ^ 
dity ;  but  it  is  furely  neither  enthufiafm  nor  abfurdity: 
to  aflSIrm,  that  governments  are  more  or  lefs  perfe£b» 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  fmaller  number  of  in* 
dividuals  to  whom  they  afford  the  means  of  cul- 
tivating their  intellectual   and   moral   powers,    and 

whom  they  admit  to  live  together  on  a  liberal  footing  

of  equality ;-— or  even  to  expe£t,  that,  in  proportion 
to  the'^ogrefs  of  reafon,  governments  will  adually 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  this  defcription* 

To  delineate  that  ftate  of  political  fociety  to  which 
governments  may  be  expe£ted  to  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  as  the  triumphs  of  philofophy  extend,  was,  I 
apprehend,  the  leading  objed  of  the  earlieft  and  mod 
enlightened  patrons  of  the  oeconomical  fyftem.  It  is^ 
a  ftate  of  fociety,  which  they  by  no  means  intended 
to  recommend  to  particular  communities,  as  the  moil 
eligible  they  could  adopt  at  prefent ;  but  as  an  ideal 
order  of  things,  to  which  they  have  a  tendency  of 
themfelves  to  approach,  and  to  which  it  ought  to  be" 
the  aim  of  the  legiflator  to  facilitate  their  progrefs. 
In  the  language  of  mathematicians,  it  forms  a  limit 
to  the  progreflive  improvement  of  the  political  order ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  it  exhibits  a  ftandard  of  conu 
parifon,  by  which  the  excellence  of  particular  inftitu. 
lions  may  be  eftimated. 

According  to  the  view  which  has  now  been  given 
of  the  oeconomical  fyftem,  its  principles  appear  highly 
faivourable  to  the  tranquillity  of  fociety  ;  inafmuch  as, 
by  infpiring  us  with  a  confidence  in  the  triumph 
which  truth  and  liberty  muft  infallibly  gain  in  the 
end  over  error  and  injuftice,  it  has  a  tendency  to  dif- 

S  courage 
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eourage  every  plan  of  innovation  which  is  to  be  fup. 
ported  by  violence  and  bloodihed.  And,  accord. 
ingly,  fuch  has  always  been  the  language  of  thofe 
vho  were  beft  acquainted  with  the  views  of  its  au- 
Aors.  ^^  If  we  attack  oppreflbrs,  before  we  have 
^^  taught  the  oppreiTed/'  (fays  one  of  the  ableft  of  its 
prelent  fupporters  *,)  ^^  we  (hall  rilk  the  lofs  of  liberty, 
^*  and  roufe  them  to  oppofe  the  progrels  of  rea» 
^^  fon.  Hiftory  affords  proofs  of  this  truth.  How 
^^  often,  in  fpite  of  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  free- 
^*  dom,  has  the  event  of  a  fingle  battle  reduced  na- 
*•  tions  to  the  flavery  of  ages ! 

^^  And  what  is  the  kind  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  thofe 
^^  nations,  which  have  recovered  it  by  force  of  irms, 
^  and  not  by  the  influence  of  philofophy  ?  Have  not 
*^  mod  of  them  confounded  the  forms  of  republican* 
^^  ifm  with  the  enjoyment  of  right,  and  the  defpotifm 
^  of  numbers  with  liberty  ?  How  many  laws,  contrary 
^^  to  the  rights  of  nature,  have  difhonoured  the  code 
^^  of  every  people  which  has  recovered  its  freedom, 
<^  during  thofe  ages  in  which  reafon  was  ftill  in  its 
•?  infancy  !*' 

^*  Why  not  profit  by  this  fiaital  experience,  and 
*^  wifely  wait  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  in  order  to 
\^  obtain  freedom  more  effeftual,  more  fubftantial, 
^^  and  more  peaceful  ?  Why  purfue  it  by  blood  and 
^^  inevitable  confufion,  and  truft  that  to  chance, 
^<  which  time  mufl  certainly,  and  without  bloodihed, 
**  beftow  ?  A  fortunate  flruggle  may,  indeed,  relieve 
^'  us  of  many  grievances  under  which  we  labour  at 
*'  prefent,  but  if  we  wifh  to  fecure  the  perfection,  and 
^  the  permanence  of  freedom,  we  mufl  patiently  wait 
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the  period  when  men,  emancipated  from  their  pre. . 
judices,  and  guided  by  philofophy,  fliall  be  rendered 
worthy  of  liberty,  by  comprehending  its  claims  *." 
Nor  is  it  the  employment  of  violent  and  fanguinary 
a  alone,  in  order  to  accomplifti  political  innova- 
dons,  that  this  enlightened  and  humane  philofophy 
has  a  tendency  to  difcourage.  By  extending  our 
views  to  the  whole  plan  of  civil  fociety,  and  Oiewing 
us  the  mutual  relations  and  dependencies  of  its  moll 
diftant  parts,  it  cannot  fail  to  check  that  indifcrimi* 
nate  zeal  againfl  edabliflied  inflitutions,  which  arifes 
from  partial  views  of  the  fecial  fyftem  ;  as  well  as  to 
produce  a  certain  degree  of  fcepticifm  with  refpeft  to 
every  change,  the  fuccefs  of  which  is  not  infured  by 
the  prevailing  ideas  and  manners  of  the  age.  San- 
guine and  inconfiderate  projeds  of  reformation  are 
frequently  the  offspring  of  clear  and  argumentative 
and  fyflematical  underflandings  ;  but  rarely  of  com- 
prehenfive  minds.  For  checking  them,  indeed,  no- 
thing is  fo  effeftual,  as  a  general  furvey  of  the  com- 
plicated ftruflure  of  fociety.  Even  although  fuch  a 
furvey  fliould  be  fuperficial,  provided  it  be  conduced 
on  an  extenfive  fcale,  it  is  more  ufeful,  at  leaft,  for 
this  purpofe,  than  the  moft  minute  and  fuccefsful  in- 
quiries, which  are  circumfcribed  within  a  narrow  circle- 
If  it  fhould  teach  us  nothing  elfe,  it    will  at  lead 

*  To  forae  of  my  readers  it  may  appear  trifling  to  rrmarlc, 
thati  ID  availing  myfelf  of  an  occational  coiiicidcnce  of  fcntiment 
with  a  contemporary  Author,  J  would  not  be  underftood  to  be- 
come refponfibk  for  the  eonliftency  of  hi»  perfonal  conduft  with 
ku  philofophical  principles)  nor  to  fubcribe  to  any  one  of  his 
opinioni,  but  ihofe  to  which  I  have  eiprefled  my  iflent  by  incor- 
porating them  with  my  owncompoGtiun.  [_Nittt  to Stcand  EiJitioit.'] 
S  2  fatisly 
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fatisfy  us  of  the  extreme  diiGculty  of  prediding,  with 
confidence,  the  remote  effefts  of  new  arrange- 
ments ;  and  that  the  perfedion  of  political  wifdom 
confifts  not  in  incumbering  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment with  new  contrivances  to  obviate  every  partial 
inconvenience,  but  in  removing  gradually,  and 
imperceptibly,  the  obftacles  which  difturb  the  order 
of  nature,  and  (as  Mr.  Addifon  fomewhere  ezprefles 
it)  ^^  in  grafting  upon  her  inftitutions." 
/  When  the  ceconomical  fyftem,  indeed,  ia  firft 
u./^;p|  prefented  to  the  mind,  and  when  we  compare  the 
^  perfedion  which  it  exhibits,  with  the  a&ial  ftate 
of  human  affairs,  it  is  by  no  means  unnatural,  that 
it  fhould  fuggeft  plans  of  reformation  too  violent 
i^and  fudden  to  be  pradicable.  A  more  complete 
acquaintance,  however,  with  the  fubjeA,  will  efiec* 
tually  cure  thefe  firft  impreiEons,  by  pointing  out 
to  us  the  mifchiefs  to  be  apprehended  from  an  iiqu^ 
dicious  combination  of  theoretical  perfection  with 
our  eftablifhed  laws,  prejudices,  and  manners.  As 
the  various  unnatural  modes  and  habits  of  living, 
to  which  the  bodily  conftitution  is  gradually  recon* 
ciled  by  a  courfe  of  luxurious  indulgences,  have 
fuch  a  tendency  to  corred  each  other's  effeds,  as 
to  render  a  partial  return  to  a  more  fimple  regi- 
men, a  dangerous,  and,  fometimes,  a  fatal  experi- 
ment; fo  it  is  pofTible,  that  many  of  our  imperfed 
political  inftitutions  may  be  fo  accommodated  to  each 
other,  that  a  partial  execution  of  the  moft  plaufible 
and  equitable  plans  of  reformation,  might  tend, 
in  the  firft  inftance,  to  fruflrate  thofe-  important 
purpofes  which  we  are  anxious  to  promote.     Is  it  not 

poifible. 
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poflible,  for  example,  that  the  influence  which 
is  founded  on  a  refped  for  hereditary  rank,  may 
have  its  ufe  in  counterafting  that  ariftocracy  which 
arifes  from  inequality  of  wealth  ;  and  which  fo  many 
laws  and  prejudices  confpire  to  fupport  ?  That  the 
former  fpecies  of  influence  is  rapidly  declining  of 
itfelf,  in  confequence  of  the  progrefs  which  com- 
merce  and  philofophy  have  already  made,  is  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious ;  and,  I  think,  it  may  reafonably  - 
be  doubted,  whether  a  welUwiflier  to  mankind 
would  be  difpofed  to  accelerate  its  deftrudion,  till 
the  true  principles  of  political  ceconomy  are  com- 
pletely underftood  and  acknowledged  by  the  world. 

Various  other  examples  might  be  produced,  to 
illuftrate  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
partial  influence  of  general  principles  in  politics ; 
or,  in  other  words,  from  an  exclufive  attention  to 
particular  circumftances  in  the  political  order,  with- 
out comprehenfive  views  of  the  fubje£l.  It  is  only 
upon  ■&  limited  mind,  therefore,  that  fuch  ftudies 
will  produce  a  pallion  for  violent  innovations.  In 
more  comprehenfive  and  enlightened  underftandings, 
their  natural  effed  is  caution  and  diffidence  with 
rcfpcft  to  the  iffue  of  every  experiment,  of  which 
we  do  not  perceive  diitinflly  all  the  remote  con- 
iequences.  Nor  is  this  caution  at  all  inconfiflent 
with  a  6rm  confidence  in  the  certainty  of  that 
triumph  which  truth  and  liberty  mull  infallibly 
gain  in  the  end  over  error  and  injuHice.  On  ihe 
contrary,  it  is  a  natural  and  obvious  confequence 
of  fuch  a  convittion  ;  inafniuch  as  the  fame  argu- 
ments on  which  this  conviflion  is  founded,  prove 
to  us,  that  the  progrefs  of  mankind  towards  tlie 
S  3  perfection 
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perfe&ion   of  the   fodal    order»    muft    neceflaiilf, 
in    every  cafe»   be  gradual;    and  that  it  muft  be 
diverfified  in  the  courfe  it  takes,  according  to  the 
fituations  and  charaders   of  nations.      To  dired, 
and,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  accelerate,  this  progrefs, 
ought  to  be  the  great  aim  of  the  enlightened  ftatef- 
man,   and,  indeed,  of  every  man   vho  wifhes  trell 
to  his  fpecies ;  but  it  is  neceflary  for  him  always  to 
remember,  that  confiderable  alterations  in  the  efta- 
bliflied  order,  are  very  feldom  to  be  effe&ed  imme- 
diately and  directly  by  political    regulati(»is ;    and 
that  they  are,  in  all  caies,  moft  fucoefsful  and  moft 
permanent,    when  they  are  accompliibed   gradually 
by  natural  caufes,  freed  from  thofe  reftraints  which 
had  formerly  checked  their  operation^    In  the  go* 
vemments,  indeed,  of  modem  Europe,  it  is  much 
more  neceflary  to  aboliih  old  inftitutions,   than  to 
introduce  new  ones;    and    if  this  reformation  be 
kept   fteadily  in  view,    and  not  pufhed   farther  at 
any  time  than  circumftances  render  expedient,    or 
the  ideas  of  the  times  recommend,  the  eflential  prin- 
ciples of  a  more  perfed  order  of  things,  will  gradually 
eftablifh  themfelves,  without  any  convulfion. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  fubjeft,  the  fpecu* 
lation  concerning  the  perfe&  order  of  fociety,  it 
to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  defcriptioii  of  the  ulti« 
mate  objefls  at  which  the  ftatefman  ought  to  aim«« 
The  tranquillity  of  his  adminiftration,  and  the  immedi« 
ate  fuccefs  of  his  meafures,  depend  on  his  good 
fenfe,  and  his  praftical  ikilL  And  his  theoretical 
principles  only  enable  him  to  dire£t  his  meafures 
fteadily  and  wifely,  to  promote  the  improvement  and 
happinefs  of  mankind ;  and  prevent  him  from  being 
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erer  kd   aftray   from  thefe   important  objed$,    by 
more  limited  views  of  temporary  expedience  *• 

Before 

*  The  foregoing  obfervations  on  the    general    aim    of  the 
CEconomical  Syftem  refer  folely  (at  muft  appear  evident  to  thofe 
who  have  penifed  them  with  attention)  to  the  dodrines  it  coiu 
tains  on  the  article  of  Poliiual  Economy,      The  Theory  of  Govern^ 
meni  which  it  inculcates,   is  of  the  mod  dangerous  tendency^ 
recommendingy  in  ftrong  and  unqualified  terms,  an  unmixed  def-  •    v 
potifm  ;  and  reprobating  all  conftitutional  checks  on  the  fovereigft    .  J    y  ^ 
authority.     Many  Englifh  writers,  indeed,  with  an  almoft  incre^     '^ 
dible  ignorance  of  the  works  which  they  have  prefumed  to  cen«    .   /     ' 
fare,  have  fpoken  of  them,  as  if  they  encouraged  political  principles  /  ^/ 
of  a  very  different  complexion ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  difciples  of  ^  .      ^ 
Qmefna*  (without  a  (ingle  exception)  carried  their  zeal  for  the  power 
of  the  monarch,  and  what  they  called  the  Unity  of  LegiflatioHf  to 
fo  extn^vagant  a  length,  as  to  treat  with  contempt,    thofe  mixed 
eftabli/hments  which  allow  any  (hare  whatever  of  legiflative  influ* 
ence  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.     On  the  one  hand,  the 
evidence  of  this  fyftem  appeared  to  its  partifans  fo  complete  and 
irrefifUble,  that  they  flattered  themfelves,  monarchs  would  foon. 
fee,  with  an  intuitive  con vi6Uon,  the  identity  of  their  own  intereftt 
with  thofe  of  the  nations  they  are  called  to  govern  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  contended,  that  it  is  only  under  the  ftrong  and  ^ 
fteady  government  of  a  race  of  hereditary  princes,  undiftraded  by 
the  prejudices  and  local  interefts  which  warp  the  deliberations  of  ; 
popular  affemblies,   that  a  gradual  and  fyftematical  approach  can  i 
be  made  totheperfedlion  of  law  and  policy.      The  very  firftof^ 
Quifna?%  maxims  ftates,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  fo« 
veieign  authority,   unreftrained  by  any  conftitutional  checks  or 
bafauices,  (hould  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  fingle  perfon  ;  and 
the  feme  do£trine  is  maintained  zealoufly  by  all  his  followers  ; — ^by 
Hone  of  them  more  explicitly  than  by  Mercler  de  la  Riviere^  whofe 
treatife  on  **  the  natural  and  efTential  order  of  political  focietics,'^ 
might  have  been  expelled  to  attradl  fome  notice  in  this  country, 
from  the  praife  which  Mr.  Smith  has  beftowed  on  the  perfpicuity 
of  his  ftyle,  and  the  diftin6lnefs  of  his  arrangement. 

If  feme  individuals  who  formerly  profefled  an  cnthudaftic  at- 
tachment to  the  dofbincs  of  this  fed,  have,  at  a  later  period  oT 

S  4  their 
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Before  clofing  this  difquifition,  it  may  be  proper 
for  me  to  attempt  to  obviate  a  little  more  fully  than 
I  have  done,  an  objection  which  has  been  frequently 
drawn  from  the  pad  experience  of  mankind,  againft 
that  fuppofition  of  their  progreflive  improvement, 
on  which  all  the  foregoing  reafonings  proceed* 
How  mournful  are  the  viciflitudes  which  hiftory  ex- 
hibits to  us,  in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs ;  and  how 
little  foundation  do  they  afford  to  our  fanguine  pro- 
fpe£ls  concerning  futurity !  If,  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
earth  which  were  formerly  inhabited  by  barbarians, 
we  now  fee  the  moft  fplendid  exertions  of  genius, 
and  the  happieft  forms  of  civil  policy,  we  behold 
others  which,  in  ancient  times,  were  the  feats  of 
fcience,  of  civilifation,  and  of  liberty,  at  prefent 
immerfed  in  fuperffition,  and  laid  wafte  by  defpo- 
tifm.  After  a  ffiort  period  of  civil,  of  military,  and 
of  literary  glory,  the  profped  has  changed  at  once : 
the  career  of  degeneracy  has  begun,  and  has  pro* 
ceeded  till  it  could  advance  no  farther;  or  fome 
unforefeen  calamity  has  occurred,  which  has  oblite- 
rated,  for  a  time,  all  memory  of  former  improve- 
ments, and  has  condemned  mankind  to  re-trace, 
ftep  by  ftep,  the  fame  path  by  which  their  forefathers 
had  rifen  to  greatnefs.     In  a  word ;  on  fuch  a  re« 

trofpeftive  view  of  human  affairs,    man  appears  to 

— __ —  ^ 

their  lives»  diflinguiflied  themfelves  by  an  enthufiafm  no  lefs  ar-i 
dent  in  oppofition  to  the  principles  advanced  in  their  writings,  the 
fa6^  only  affords  an  additional  illuftration  of  a  truth  verified  by 
daily  experience,  that  the  moft  folid  foundation  for  political  con- 
fiftency  is  a  fpirit  of  moderation,  and  that  the  moft  natural  and 
cafy  of  all  tranfitions  is  from  the  violence  and  intolerance  of  one 
extreme  to  thofe  gf  another,     [^Note  to  Second  Edidon.j 
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be  the  mere  fport  of  fortune  and  of  accident ;  or 
rather,  he  appears  to  be  doomed,  by  the  condition 
of  his  nature,  to  run  alternatdy  the  career  of  im- 
provement and  of  degeneracy ;   and  to   realife    the 
beautiful,  but   melancholy  fable  of  Sifyphus,  by  an 
eternal  renovation  of  hope  and  of  difappointment. 
•     In  oppofition   to   thefe  difcouraging  views  of  the 
ilate  and  profpeds  of  man  ;  it  may  be   remarked 
in  general,  that  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  latter  ages,  a 
tariety  of  events  have  happened   in   the  hiftory  of 
the  world,  which  render  the  condition  of  the  human 
race  efTentially  different  from  what  it  ever  was  among 
the  cations  of  antiquity  ;  and  which,  of  confequence, 
•render  all  our  reafonings    concerning  their  future 
fortunes,  in  fo  far  as   they  are  founded  merely  on 
tl^eir  pafl  experience,  unphilofophical  and  inconclu- 
five.     The  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
art  of  war,  in  confequence  of  the  invention  of  fire- 
arms, and  of  the  modern  fcience  of  fortification,  have 
given  to  civilifed  nations  a  fecurity  againft  the  irrup. 
tions  of  barbarians,  which  they  never  before  poffeiTed. 
The  more  ext^ded,   and  the  more  conftant  inter- 
courfe,  which  the  improvements  in  commerce  and  in 
the  art  of  navigation  have  opened,  among  the  diftant 
quarters  of  the  globe,  cannot  fail  to  operate  in  un* 
dermining  local  and  national  prejudices,  and  in  im- 
parting to  the  whole  fpecies  the  intelledual  acquifi- 
tions  of  each  particular  community.     The  accumu- 
lated experience  of   ages    has    already   taught  the 
rulers  of  mankind,  that  the   mod   fruitful  and  the 
mofl  permanent  fources  of  revenue,  are  to  be  derived, 
not  frgm  conquered   and  tributary  provinces,    but 
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from  the  internal  profperity  and  wealth  of  their  own 
fubje£^s : — and  the  fame  experience  now  begins 
to  teach  nations,  that  the  increafe  of  their  own 
weakby  fo  far  from  depending  on  the  poverty  and 
depreffion  of  their  neighbours,  is  intimately  con- 
neded  with  their  induftry  and  opulence  j  and  confe- 
quently,  that  thofe  commercial  jealoufies,  which  have 
hitherto  been  fo  fertile  a  fource  of  animofity  among 
different  ftates,  are  founded  entirely  on  ignorance 
and  prejudice*  Among  all  the  circumftances,  how- 
ever^ which  diftinguifh  the  prefent  (late  of  mankind 
iOnc^:^^^  that  of  antient  nations,  the  invention  of  print- 
ing is  by  far  the  mod  important ;  and,  indeed,  this 
fingle  event,  independently  of  every  other,  is  fuffici- 
ent  to  change  the  whole  courfe  of  human  affairs. 

The  influence  which  printing  is  likely  to  have  on 
the  future  hiftory  of  the  world,  has  not,  I  think* 
been  hitherto  examined,  by  philofophers,  with 
the  attention  which  the  importance  of  the  fubje£i: 
deferves.  One  reafon  for  this  may,  probably,  have 
been,  that,  as  the  invention  has  never  been  made  but 
once,  it  has  been  confidered  rather  as  the  effed  of  a 
fortunate  accident,  than  as  the  refult  of  thofe  general 
caufes  on  which  the  progrefs  of  fociety  feems  to  de* 
pend.  But  it  may  be  reafonably  queftioned,  how  far 
this  idea  be  juft.  For,  although  it  fhould  be  allow- 
ed, that  the  invention  of  printing  was  accidental^ 
with  refped  to  the  individual  who  made  it,  it  may, 
with  truth,  be  confidered  as  the  natural  refult  of  a 
ftate  of  the  world,  ^hen  a  number  of  great  and  con- 
tiguous nations  are  all  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  lite* 
rature,  in  the  purfuit  of  fcience,  and  in  the  pra£tice 
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of  the  arts  :  inromuch,  that  I  do  not  think  it  extra- 
vagant to  affirm,  that,  if  this  invention  had  not  been 
made  by  the  particular  perfon  to  whom  it  is  afcribed, 
the  fame  art,  or  fome  analogous  art,  anfwering 
a  fimilar  purpofe,  would  have  infallibly  been  in- 
\xnted  by  fome  other  perfon,  and  at  no  very  diflant 
period.  The  art  of  priming,  therefore,  is  intitkd 
to  be  confidered  as  a  Itep  in  the  natural  hiftory  of 
man,  no  lefs  than  the  art  of  writing ;  and  they  who 
are  fceptical  about  the  future  progrefs  of  the  race, 
merely  in  confequence  of  its  part  hiflory,  reafon  as 
unphilofophically,  as  the  member  of  a  favage  tribe, 
who,  deriving  his  own  acquaintance  with  former 
limes  from  oral  tradition  only,  Should  affed  to  call  in 
queftion  the  efficacy  of  written  records,  in  accelerat- 
ing the  progrefs  of  knowledge  and  of  civilifation.  ,  I 

What  will  be  the  particular  eflefts  of  this  in- 
vention, (which  has  been,  hitherto,  much  checked 
in  its  operation,  by  the  reftraints  on  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,)  it  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  fagacity  to  conjeflure ; 
but,  in  general,  we  may  venture  to  predi^  with  con- 
fidence,  that,  in  every  country,  it  will  gradually  ope- 
rate 10  widen  the  circle  of  fcience  and  civilifation  ; 
to  diflribute  more  equally,  among  all  the  members 
of  the  comtnunity,  the  advantages  of  the  political 
union ;  and  to  enlarge  the  bafis  of  equitable  govern- 
ments,  by  increafing  the  number  of  thofe  who 
underfland  their  value,  and  are  intereded  to  defend 
them.  The  fcience  of  legislation,  too,  with  all  the 
other  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  connefted  with 
human  improvement,  may  be  expected  to  advance  with 
rapidity ; 
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rapidity  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  opinions  and  infti- 
tutions  of  men  approach  to  truth  and  to  jufUce,  they 
will  be  fecured  againft  thofe  revolutions  to  which  hu- 
man affairs  have  always  been  hithertp  fubjed.  Opinio- 
num  enim  commenta  delet  diesy  natura  judicia  confirmaU 

The   revolutions    incident    to    the     democratical 
ftates  of  antiquity  furnifli  no  folid  objection  to  the 
fbregoing    observations :    for  none  of    thefe   ftates 
enjoyed  the  advantages  which  modem  times  derive 
from   the  diffufion,    and  from  the  rapid  circulation 
of  knowledge.     In  thefe  ftates,  moft  of  the  revolu- 
tions  which  happened,  arofe  from  the  ftruggles  of 
demagogues,    who    employed    the    pafEons    of  the 
multitude,  in  fubferviency  to  their  own  intereft  and 
ambition;   and   to  all  of  them,  the  ingenious  and 
firiking  remark  of  Hobbes  will  be  found  applicable; 
that  **  Democracy  is  nothing  but  an  ariftocracy  of 
**  orators,  interrupted  fometimes  by  the  temporary 
"  monarchy  of  a  fingle  orator."      While  this  con, 
tinned   to  be    the   cafe,    democratical    conftitutions 
were,  undoubtedly,  the  moft  unfavourable  of  any  to 
the  tranquillity  of  mankind;   and  the  only  way  to 
preferve  the  order   of  fociety  was,  by  fkilfully  ba. 
lancing  againft  each  other,  the  prejudices,   and  the 
feparate  interefts,  of  different  orders  of  citizens.    That 
fuch   balances,  however,  will  every  day  become  le& 
neceffary  for    checking  the  turbulence  of  the  de. 
mocratical  fpirit  in  free  governments,  appears  pro. 
bable  from  this ;  that  among  the  various  advantages 
to  be  expeded  from  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  one 
of  the  greateft  is,  the  effed  which  it  muft  neceflarily 
have  in  diminiihing  the  influence  of   popular  elo* 

quence ; 
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quence ;  both  by  curing  men  of  tliofe  prejudices 
upon  which  it  operates,  and  by  fubjefting  it  to  the 
irrefiflible  control  of  enlightened  opinions.  In  the 
republican  ftates  of  antiquity,  the  eloquence  of  de- 
magogues was  indeed  a  dangerous  engine  of  faction, 
while  it  afpired  to  govern  nations  by  its  unlimited 
fway  in  direfling  popular  councils.  But,  now^ 
when  the  effufions  of  the  orator  are,  by  means  of  the 
prefs,  fubjefled  to  the  immediate  tribunal  of  an  inquifi- 
tive  age,  the  eloquence  of  legiflatlve  affembiies  is  forced 
to  borrow  its  tone  from  the  fpirit  of  the  times  ;  and 
if  it  retain  its  afcendant  in  human  affairs,  it  can  (Hily 
be,  by  lending  its  aid  to  the  prevailing  caufe,  and  to 
the  permanent  interefts  of  truth  and  of  freedom. 

Of  the  progrcfs  which  may  yet  be  made  in  the 
difierent  branches  of  moral  and  political  philofophy, 
we  may  form  fome  idea,  from  what  has  already 
happened  in  phyfics,  fince  the  time  that  Lord  Bacon 
united,  in  one  ufeful  direflion,  the  labours  of  thofe 
who  cultivate  that  fcience.  At  the  period  when 
he  wrote,  phyfics  was  certainly  in  a  more  hopelefs 
ilaie,  than  that  of  moral  and  political  philofophy 
in  the  prefent  age,  A  perpetual  fucceifion  of  chi- 
merical theories  had,  till  then,  amufed  the  world ; 
and  the  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  the  cafe  would 
continue  to  be  the  fame  for  ever.  Why  then  Ihould 
we  defpair  of  the  competency  of  the  human  facul- 
ties to  eftabllfb  folid  and  permanent  fyftems,  upon 
other  fubjefis,  which  are  ot  (till  more  ferious  im- 
portance ?  Phyfics,  it  is  true,  is  free  from  many  dif- 
ficulties which  obftruft  our  progrefs  in  moral  and 
political  inquiries  j  but,  perhaps,  this  advantage  may 
be  more  than  counterbalanced,  by  the  tendency  they 

have 
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Y-'  t'^%>'^  Thefe  views  with  refped  to  the  probable  improve- 
ment of  the  world,  are  fo  conducive  to  the  comfort 
of  thofe  who  entertain  them^  that  even,  ahhough  they 
were  founded  in  delufion,  a  wife  man  would  be  difpofed 
to  cherifh  them.     What  fhould  have  induced  fome  re* 
lpe£lable  writers  to  controvert  them,  with  fo  grea^  an 
afperity  of  expreflion,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conjedure ;  for 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  truths  their  prac- 
tical tendency  is  furely  fevourable  to  human  happinefis; 
nor  can  that  temper  of  mind,  which  difpofes  a  man  to 
give  them  a  welcome  reception,  be  candidly  fufpe&ed 
of  defigns  hoftile  to  the  interefts  of  humanity.    .One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  greateft  of  all  obftacles  to  the 
improvement  of  the  world,  is  that  prevailing  belief  of 
its  improbability,    which  damps  the  exertions  of  fo 
.     many  individuals ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  con* 
trary  opinion  becomes  general,  it  realifes  the   event 
which  it  leads  us  to  anticipate.     Surely,  if  any  thing 
can  have  a  tendency  to  call  forth  in  the  public  fervice 
the  exertions  of  individuals,  it  mud  be  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  that  work  in  which  they  are  confpiring^ 
and  a  belief  of  the  permanence  of  thofe  benefits,  which 
they  confer  on  mankind  by  every  attempt  to  inform 
and  to  enlighten  them.     As  in  antient  Rome,  therer^ 
fore,  it  was  regarded  as  the  mark  of  a  good  citizen, 
never  to  defpair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  republic ;— fo 
the  good  citizen  of  the  world,  whatever  may  be  the 
political  afped  of  his  own  times,  will  never  defpair  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  human  race ;  but  will  a£b  upon  the 
conviftion,  thai  prejudice,  flavery,  and  corruption,  muft 
gradually  give  way  to  truth,  liberty,  and  virtue  ;  and 
that,  in  the  moral  world,  as  well  as  in  the  material, 

the 
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the  farther  our  obfervadons  extend,  and  the  longer 
they  are  continued,  the  more  we  fliatl  perceive  of 
order  and  of  benevolent  defign  in  the  univerfe. : ! ' 

Nor  is  this  change  in  the  condition  of  Man,  in  con« 
iequence  of  the  progrefs  of  reafon,  by  any  means  con* 
trary  to  the  general  analogy  of  his  natural  hiftory* 
In  the  infancy  of  the  individual,  his  exigence  is  pre^ 
ierved  by  inftinfls,  which  difappear  afterwards,  when 
they  are  no  longer  neceflary.  In  the  favage  ftate  of 
oar  fpecies,  there  are  inftinds  which  feem  to  form  a 
part  of  the  human  conflitution ;  and  of  which  no 
traces  remain  in  thofe  periods  of  fociety  in  which  their 
life  is  fuperfeded  by  a  more  enlarged  experience.  Why 
dien  fhould  we  deny  the  probability  of  fomethlng 
iimilar  to  this,  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  confidered 
in  their  political  capacity  ?  I  have  already  had  occafion 
to  obferve,  that  the  governments  which  the  world  has 
kitherto  feen,  have  feldom  or  never  taken  their  rife  from 
deep-laid  fchemes  of  human  policy.  In  every  ftate  of 
fociety  which  has  yet  exifted,  the  multitude  has,  in 
general,  aded  from  the  immediate  impulfe  of  pailion, 
or  from  the  preiTure  of  their  wants  and  neceflities ; 
and,  therefore,  what  we  commonly  call  the  political 
order^  is,  at  lead  in  ^a  great  meafure,  the  refult  of 
the  paflions  and  wants  of  man,  combined  with  the 
circumftances  of  his  fituation  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
b  chiefly  the  refult  of  the  wifdom  of  nature.  So 
beautifully,  indeed,  do  thefe  pallions  and  circumftances 
QiBt  in  fubferviency  to  her  defigns,  and  fo  invariably 
have  they  been  founds  in  the  hiftory  of  paft  ages,  to 
condud  him  in  time  to  certain  beneficial  arrangements, 
that  we  can  hardly  bring  ourfelves  to  believe,  that  the 

T  end 
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end  was  not  forefeen  by  thofe  who  were  engaged  in 
the  purfuit.  £?en  in  thofe  rude  periods  of  fociety, 
when,  like  the  lower  animals,  he  follows  blindly  hia^ 
inftin£Uve  principles  of  adion,  he  is  led  by  an  invifible 
band,  and  contributes  his  fliare  to  the  execution  of  a- 
plan,  of  the  nature  and  advantages  of  which  he  has 
no  conception.  The  operations  of  the  bee,  when  it 
begins,  for  the  firft  time,  to  form  its  cell,  conveys  to 
OS  a  ftriking  image  of  the  efforts  of  unenlightened' 
Man,  in  condu6ting  the  operations  of  an  infant  govern*, 
ment. 

A  great  variety  of  prejudices  might  be  mentioned* 
which  are  found  to  prevail  univerlally  among  our  fpe-^ 
cies  in  certain  periods  of  fodcty,  and  which  feem  to. 
be  effentially  neceffary  for  maintaining  its  order,  in. 
ages  when  men  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  pur* 
poles  for  which  governments  are  inftituted.  As  fodety 
advances,  thefe  prejudices  gradually  lofe  their  inflii* 
ence  on  the  higher  claffes,  and  would  probably  foon 
difappear  altogether,  if  it  were  not  found  expedient  to 
prolong  their  exiftence,  as  a  fource  of  authority  over 
the  muhitude.  In  an  age,  however,  of  univerfal  and 
of  unreftrained  difcuflion,  it  is  impofCble  that  they 
can  long  maintain  their  empire ;  nor  ought  we  to  re- 
gret their  decline,  if  the  important  ends  to  which  they 
have  been  fubfervient  in  the  pad  experience  of  man* 
kind,  are  found  to  be  accompliflied  by  the  growing 
light  of  philofophy.  On  this  fuppofition,  a  hiftory  of  • 
human  prejudices,  as  far  as  they  have  fupplied  the 
place  of  more  enlarged  political  views,  may,  at  fome 
future  period,  fumifh  to  the  philofopher  a  fubjed  of 
fpeculation,  no  lefs  pleafing  and  inftrudlive,  than  that' 

beneficent 
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1)eneficent  wifdom  of  nature,  which  guides  the  opera- 
tions  of  the  lower  animals ;  and  which,  even  in  out 
own  fpecies,  takes  upon  itfelf  the  care  of  the  in- 
'dividual  in  the  infancy  of  human  reafon. 

I  have  only  to  obferve  farther,  that,  in  proportioii 

^  thefe  profpedts,  with  refpeft  to  the  progrefs  of  rea^ 

fon,  the  diiFufion  of  knowledge,  and  the  confequent 

Improvement  of  mankind,  (hall  be  realifed  ;  the  poli^ 

deal  hiftory  of  the  world  will  be  regulated  by  fteady 

and  uniform  caufes,  and  the  philofopher  wiU  be  ea^ 

kbled  to  form  probable  conjectures  with  refpeft  to  the 

future  courfe  of  human  affairs. 

'    It  18  juftly  remarked  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  "  what 

**  depends  on  a  few  perfons  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  to 

^  be  afcribed    to  chance,    or  fecret    and    unknowii 

^  caufes  :  what  arifes  from  a  great  number,  may  often 

••  be  accounted  for  by  determinate  and  known  caufes.^' 

•*  To  judge  by  this  rule,"  (he  continues,)  "  the  do- 

•*  mellic  and  the  gradual  revolutions  of  a  ftate  muft 

**  be  a  more  proper  objeft  of  reafoning  and  obferya- 

**  tion,  than  the  foreign  and  the  violent,  which  ar^ 

**  commonly  produced  by  fingle  perfons,  and  are  mor« 

"  influenced  by  whim,    folly,    or  caprice,    than  by 

**  general   paflions  and  interefts.     The  depreffion  of 

^*  die  Lords,  and  rife  of  the  Commons,  in  England, 

**  after  the  ftatutes  of  alienation  and  the  increafe  of 

**  trade  and  induftry,   are  more  eafily  accounted  for 

^*  by  general  principles,    than  the  depreffion  of    the 

**  Spanifh,  and  rife  of  the  French  monarchy,  after  the 

**  death  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Had  Harry  the  Fouith, 

**  Cardinal  Richlieu,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  been 

**  Spaniards ;    and    Philip  the  Second,    Third,    and 

'*  Fourth,  and  Charles  the  Second,  been  Frenchmen- 

T  2  ''  the 
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^^  the  hiftory  of  thefe  nations  h^d  been  entirely  re- 
**  verfed." 

'    From  thefe  principles,  it  would  feem  to  be  a  necef* 
fary  confequence,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  drcum- 
ftances  (hall  operate  which  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  illuftrate,  the  whole  fyftem  of  human  affairs,  uu 
eluding  both  the  domeftic  order  of  fociety  in  pard* 
cular  ftates,  and  the  relations  which  exift  among  diflfer« 
ent  communities,   in  confequence  of  war  and  nego- 
tiation, will  be  fubjeded  to  the  influence  of  caofes 
which  are  ^^  known  and  determinate."    Thofe  domet 
tic  affairs,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  are  already 
proper  fubjeds  of  realbnmg  and  obfervation,  in  con« 
fequence  of  their  dependence  on  general  interefts  and 
paflions,  will  become  fo,  more  and  more,  daily,  as 
prejudices  fhall  decline,  and  knowledge  flball  .be  difc 
fufed  among  the  lower  orders:    while  the  relations 
among  different  ftates,  which  have  depended  hitherto, 
\^  in  a  great  meafure,  on  the  '^  whim,  folly,    and  ca« 
/  ^*  price,'*  of  (ingle  perfons,  will  be  gradually  more  and 
^  more  regulated  by    the  general  interefts  of   the  in- 
dividuals who  compofe  them,  and  by  the  popular  opl- 
[nions  of  more  enlightened  times.     Already,  during 
the  very  (hort  interval  which  has  elapfed    fmce  the 
puJ>lication  of  Mr.  Hume's  writings,   an  a(loni(hing 
chs^ge  has  taken  place  in  Europe.    The  myfteries  of 
courts  have  been  laid  open ;   the  influence  of  fecret 
negotiation  on  the  relative  fituation  of  ftates  has  de- 
clined;  and  the  ftudies  of  thofe  men  whofe  public 
fpirit  or  ambition  devotes  them  to  the  fervice  of  their 
country,  have  been  diverted  from  the  intrigues  of  ca- 
binets, and  the  details  of  the  diplomatic  code,  to  the 
liberal  and  manly  purfuits  of  pojitical  pbilofophy..  . ! 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH; 

Of  the  AffociatioQ  of  Ideas. 

T^WE  fubjed  on  which  I  am  now  to  enter,  natu- 
-*  rally  divides  itfelf  into  two  Parts.  The  Firft, 
relates  to  the  influence  of  AfTociation,  in  regulating 
the  fucceffion  of  our  thoughts ;  the  Second,  to  its 
influence  on  the  intelledual  powers,  and  on  the  mo- 
ral charader,  by  the  more  intimate  and  indiflbluble 
combinations  which  it  leads  us  to  form  in  infancy 
and  in  early  youth.  The  two  inquiries,  indeed,  run 
into  each  other ;  but  it  will  contribute  much  to  the 
order  of  our  fpeculations,  to  keep  the  foregoing 
arrangement  in  view. 


PART    FIRST, 

Of  the  Influence  of  AiTociation  in  regulating  the 
Succeflion  of  our  Thoughts. 

SECTION  L 

General  Obfervatlons  on    this  Part  of  our    ConftltutioHt  and  on 
the  Language  of  Philofofbert  with  refpeQ  to  it. 

nPHAT  one  thought  is  often  fuggefted  to  the  mind 

^  by  another;  and  that  the  fight  of  an  external 

obje£k  often  recalls  former  occurrences,  and  revives 

former  feelings,  are  fafts  which  are  perfeSly  familiar, 

T  3  even 
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even  to  thofe  who  are  the  leaft  difpofed  to  fpeculate 
concerning  the  principles  of  their  nature.  In  pafling 
along  a  road  which  we  have  formerly  travelled  in  the 
company  of  a  friend,  the  particulars  of  the  conver- 
fation  in  which  we  were  then  engaged,  are  frequently 
fuggefted  to  us  by  the  objeds  we  meet  with.  In  fuch 
a.  fcene,  we  recoiled  that  a  particular  fubje£t  was 
ftarted }  and,  in  pading  the  different  houfes,  and  plant- 
ations, and  rivers,  the*  arguments  we  were  difcufling 
ivhtn  we  laft  faw  them,  recur  fpontaneoufly  to  the 
memory.  The  connexion  which  is  formed  in  the 
mind  between  the  words  of  a  language  and  the  idea^ 
they  denote  ;  the  connexion  which  is  formed  between 
the  different  words  of  a  difcourfe  we  have  committed 
to  memory  ;  the  connexion  between  the  different  notes 
of  a  piece  of  mufic  in  the  mind  of  the  mufician,  are 
all  obvious  inftahces  of  the  fame  general  law  of  our 

nature.  ' 

The  influence  of    perceptible    objeSs   in  reviving 

former  thoughts  and  former  feelings,  is  more  parti- 
cularly remarkable.  After  time  has,  in  fome  degree, 
reconciled  us  to  the  death  of  a  friend,  how  wonder- 
fully are  we  affedled  the  firft  time  we  enter  the  houfe 
where  he  lived !  Every  thing  we  fee  ;  the  apartment 
where  he  (ludied  ;  the  chair  upon  which  he  fat,  recal 
to  us  the  happinefs  we  have  enjoyed  together ;  and  we 
Ihould  feel  it  a  fort  of  violation  of  that  refpeft  We  owe 
to  his  tnembry,  to  engage  in  any  light  or  indifferent 
flifcourfe  when  fuch  objeSs  are  before  us.  In  the  cafe, 
too,  of  thofe  remarkable  fcenes  which  intereft  the  cu- 
riofity,  from  the  memorable  perfons   or  tranfafUons 

which  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  conned  with  then^ 

•  • 
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in  the  courfe  of  our  ftudies,  the  fanqr  is  more  awak- 
ened by  the  adual  perception  of  the  fcene  itielf,  than 
by  the  mere  conception  or  imagination  of  it.  Hence 
the  pleafure  we  enjoy  in  vifiting  claffical  ground ;  !n 
beholding'  the  retreats  which  infpired  the  genius  of 
our  favourite  authors,  or  the  fields  which  have  been 
dignified  by  exertions  of  heroic  virtue.  How  feeble 
are  the  emotions  produced  by  the  livelieft  conception 
of  modem  Italy,  to  what  the  poet  felt,  when,  amidft 
the  ruins  of  Rome, 

**  He  drew  th'  infpiring  breath  of  antient  artiy 
«  And  trod  the  facred  walks 

<<  Wherey  at  each  ftepy  imagination  bums*!" 

The  well-known  eflfed  of  a  particular  tune  oH 
Swiis  regiments  when  at  a  diftance  from  home,  fiir- 
niflies  a  very  (Iriking  illuftration  of  the  peculiar  power 
of  a  perception,  or  of  an  impreflion  on  the  fenfes,  to 
awaken  aflbciated  thoughts  and  feelings:  and  num« 
berlefs  fa£b  of  a  fimilar  nature  muft  have  occurred  M 
every  perfon  of  moderate  fenfibility,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  own  experience. 

**  Whilft  we  were  at  dinners"  (fays  Captain 
King,)  ^^  in  this  miferable  hut,  on  the  banks  of  the 
'^  river  Awatika  }  the  guefts  of  a  people  with  whofe 
*^  exiftence  we  had  before  been  fcarce  acquainted,  and 
"  at  the  extremity  of  the  habitable  globe ;  a  folitary, 
*^  half-worn  pewter  fpoon,  whofe  ihape  was  familiar 
^'  to  us,  attrafled  our  attention ;  and,  on  examina- 
'^  tlon,  we  found  it  (lamped   on  the  back  with  the 

♦  **  Quacunque  ingredimur/'  (fays  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  Athens,) 
9*  in  aliquam  hiftoriam  veftigium  ponimut.'' 

T  4  ^'  word 
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**  word  London.  I  cannot  pafs  over  this  circumftiancc 
*^  in  filence,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  many  pleafant 
^^  thoughts  9  the  anxious  hopes,  and  tender  remem- 
^^  brances,  it  excited  in  us.  Thofe  who  have  ezpe- 
^^  rienced  the  effe£ts  that  long  abfence,  and  extreme 
diftance  from  their  native  country,  produce  on  the 
mind,  will  readily  conceive  the  pleafure  fuch  a  tri- 
*•  fling  incident  can  give," 

The  difference  between  the  eflFed  of  a  perception 
and  an  idea,  in  awakening  afTociated  thoughts  and 
feelings,  is  finely  defcribed  in  the  introdudion  to  the 
fifth  book  De  Jinibus. 

"  We  agreed,"  (fays  Cicero,)  "  that  we  ihould 
^^  take  our  afternoon's  walk  in  the  academy,  as  at 
'^  that  time  of  the  day  it  was  a  place  where  there  was 
"  no  refort  of  company.  Accordingly,  at  the  hour 
**  appointed,  we  went  to  Pifo*s.  We  paffed  the  time 
^'  in  converiing  on  different  matters  during  our  fhort 
**  walk  from  the  double  gate,  till  we  came  to  the 
**  academy,  that  juftly  celebrated  fpot ;  which,  as  we 
*'  wifiied,  we  found  a  perfedl  folitude."  "  I  know  not," 
(faid  Pifo,)  "  whether  it  be  a  natural  feeling,  or  aH 
^'  illufion  of  the  imagination  founded  on  habit,  that 
**  we  are  more  powerfully  aflfeded  by  the  fight  of 
*'  thofe  places  which  have  been  much  frequented  by 
**  illuftrious  men,  than  when  we  either  liften  to  the 
"  recital,  or  read  the  detail,  of  their  great  afUons. 
"  At  this  moment,  I  feel  ftrongly  that  emotion  which 
"  I  fpeak  of.  I  fee  before  me,  the  perfed  form  of 
*'  Plato,  who  was  wont  to  difpute  in  this  very  place : 
thefe  gardens  not  only  recal  him  to  my  memory, 
but  prefent  his  very  perfon  Xo  my  fenfes.     I  fancy 
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**  to  myfelf,  that  here  flood  Speufippus  ;  there  Xeno- 
**  crates,  and  here,  on  this  bench,  fat  his  difciple  Po- 
^^  lemo.  To  me,  our  antient  fenate-houfe  feems  peo- 
^'  pled  with  the  like  vifionary  forms ;  for,  often,  when 
I  enter  it,  the  (hades  of  Scipio,  of  Cato,  and  of 
Laelius,  and,  in  particular,  of  my  venerable  grand- 
'*  Neither,  rife  to  my  imagination.  In  fhort,  fuch  is 
^^  the  eScGt  of  local  fituation  in  recalling  aflbciated 
<<  ideas  to  the  mind,  that  it  is  not  without  reafon,  fome  ) 
^  *^  philofophers  have  founded  on  this  principle  a  fpeciet  \ 
*'  of  artificial  memory." 

This  influence  of  perceptible  obje£ls,  in  awaken* 
ing  aflfociated  thoughts  and  aflbciated  feelings,  feems 
to  arife,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  their  permanent 
operation  as  exciting  or  fuggefting  caufes.  When  a 
train  of  thought  takes  its  rife  from  an  idea  or  con* 
ceptioD,  the  firft  idea  foon  difappears,  and  a  feries  of 
others  fucceeds,  which  are  gradually  lefs  and  lefs  re^ 
lated  to  that  with  which  the  train  commenced  ;  but, 
in  the  cafe  of  perception,  the  exciting  caufe  remaim 
fteadily  before  us  ;  and  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  have  any  relation  to  it,  crowd  into  the  mind  in 
rapid  fucceflion  ;  flrengthening  each  other's  effe£ls, 
and  all  confpiring  in  the  fame  general  impreflion. 

I  already  obferved,  that  the  connexions  which 
exift  among  our  thoughts,  have  been  long  familiarly 
known  to  the  vulgar,  as  well  as  to  philofophers.  It 
is,  indeed,  only  of  late,  that  we  have  been  poflefled 
of  an  appropriated  phrafe  to  exprefs  them  ;  but  that 
the  general  faft  is  not  a  recent  difcovery,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  many  of  the  common  maxims  of  pru- 
dence  and  of  propriety,  which  have  plainly  been  fug* 

gefted 
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gefted  by  an  attention  to  this  part  of  our  conftitution. 
When  we  lay  it  down,  for  example,  as  a  general  rukf 
to  avoid  in  converfation  all  eitpreflions,  and  all  topick 
of  difcourfe,  which  have  any  relation,  however  re« 
mote,  to  ideas  of  an  unpleafant  nature,  we  plainly 
proceed  on  the  fuppofition  that  there  are  certain  con- 
nexions among  our  thoughts,  which  have  an  influ- 
€ncc  over  the  order  of  their  fucceffion.  It  is  unne- 
ceflary  to  remark,  how  much  of  the  comfort  and 
f[Ood-humour  of  focial  life  depends  on  an  attention  to 
this  confideration.  Such  attentions  are  more  parti* 
trularly  eifential  in  our  intercourfe  with  men  of  the 
world  ;  for  the  commerce  of  fociety  has  a  wonderful 
effe£t  in  increafing  the  quicknefs  and  the  facility  with 
W/hich  we  aflfociate  all  ideas  which  have  any  reference 
to  life  and  manners  *  ;  and,  of  confequence,  it  muft 
render  the  fenflbility  alive  to  many  circumftancel 
which,  from  the  remotenefs  of  their  relation  to  the 
fituation  and  hiftory  of  the  parties,  would  otherwife 
have  pafled  unnoticed. 

When  an  idea,  however,  is  thus  fuggefted  byaf- 
fociation,  it  produces  a  {lighter  impreflion,  or^  at  leaft, 
it  produces  its  impreflion  more  gradually,  than  if  it 
were  prefented  more  direftly  and  immediately  to  the 

*  The  fuperiority  which  the  man  of  the  world  poflcfle*  dvtr  tht 
reclufe  fiudent,  in  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  is  partly  the  refult 
of  this  quickneCs  and  facility  of  aflbciation.  Thofe  trifling  cir* 
cumftances  in  converfation  and  behaviour,  which,  (o  the  latter, 
convey  only  their  moft  obvious  and  avowed  meaning,  lay  open  td 
the  former,  many  of  the  trains  of  thought  which  are  conne6ied 
with  them,  and  frequently  give  him  a  diilindl  view  of  a  chara^r, 
cm  that  very  fide  where  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  moft  concealed  from  his 

obfervation.  « 

« 
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mind*  And  henee,  when  we  are  under  a  necdCty  of 
communicating  any  difagreeable  information  to  an^ 
other,  delicacy  leads  us,  inftead  of  mentioning  the 
thing  itfeif,  to  mendon  fomething  elfe  from  which  our 
meaning  may  be  underilood.  In  this  manner,  we  pre- 
pare our  hearers  for  the  unwelcome  intelb*gence« 

The  diftinftion  between  grofs  and  delicate  flattery^ 
is  founded  upon  the  fame  principle.  As  nothing  it 
more  offenfive  than  flattery  which  is  dired  and  point- 
ed,  praife  is  confidered  as  happy  and  elegant,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ilightnefs  of  the  aflbciadons  by  which  it 
18  conveyed. 

.    To  this  tendency  which  one  thought  has  to  intro- 
duce another,  philofophers  have  given  the  name  of  the 
Affociation  of  Ideas  ;  and,  as  I  would  not  wifh,  ex- 
cepting in  a  cafe  of  neceifity,  to  depart  from  common 
language,  or  to  expofe  myfelf  to  the  charge  of  delL 
vering  old  doctrines  in  a  new  form,  I  (hall  continue  to 
make  ufe  of  the  fame  expreflion.    1  am  fenfible,  in. 
deed,  that  the  expreifion  is  by  no  means  unexceptionr. 
able;  and  that,    if  it  be  ufed  (as  it  frequently  bas 
been)  to  comprehend  thofe  laws  by  which  the  fuc« 
ceilion  of  all  our  thoughts  and  of  all  our  mental  ope- 
rations is  regulated,  the  word  idea  mud  be  underilood 
in  a  fenfe  much  more  extenfive  than  it  is  commonly 
employed  in.     It  is  very  juflly  remarked  by  Dn  Reidt 
that  "  memory,  judgment,  reafoning,  paflions,  aflfec- 
*•  tions,  and  purpofes  ;  in  a  word,  every  operation  of 
**  the  mind,  excepting  thofe  of  fenfe,  is  excited  oc- 
**  cafionally  in  the  train  of  our  thoughts :  fo  that,  if 
*'  we  make  the  train  of  our  thoughts  to  be  only  a 
^^  train  of  ideas,  the  woYd  idea  mud  be  underflood 

"  to 
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*^  to  denote  all  thefe  operations/'  In  continuing, 
:  therefore,  to  employ,  upon  this  fubjed,  that  Ian- 
!   guage,  which  has  been  confecrated  by  the  pradice  of 

cur  beft  philofophical  writers  in  England,  I  would 
';  not  be  underftood  to  difpute  {he  advantages  which 
\  might  be  derived  from  the  introdufUon  of  a  new 
'  phrafe,  more  precife  and  more  applicable   to   the 

The  ingenious  author  whom  I  lad  quoted,  feemg  to 
think  that  the  ajfociatim  of  ideas  has  no  claim  to  be 
confidered  as  an  original  principle,  or  as  an  ultimate 
faft  in  our  nature.  '*  I  believe,"  (fays  he,)  "  that  the 
^*  original  principles  of  the  mind,  of  which  we  caa 
^^  give  no  account,  but  that  fuch  is  our  conftitution, 
^^  are  more  in  number  than  is  commonly  thought 
^*  But  we  ought  not  to  multiply  them  without  neceCb 
**  fity.  That  trains  of  thinldng,  which  by  frequent 
^'  repetition  have  become  familiar,  fhould  fpontaneoufly 
*'  offer  themfelves  to  our  fancy,  feems  to  require  no 
**  other  original  quality  but  the  power  of  habit/' 

"With  this  obfervation  I  cannot  agree ;  becaufe  I 
think  it  more  philofophical  to  refolve  the  power  of 
habit  into  the  affociation  of  ideas,  than  to  refolve  the 
aflfociation  of  ideas  into  habit. 

The  word  habit^  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  com« 
monly  employed,  expreffes  that  facility  which  the 
mind  acquires,  in  all  its  exertions,  both  animal  and 
intelleftual,  in  confequence  of  praftice.  We  apply  it 
to  the  dexterity  of  the  workman ;  to  the  extemporary 
fluency  of  the  orator  ;  to  the  rapidity  of  the  arithme* 
tical  accountant.  That  this  facility  is  the  effed  of 
praftice,  we  know  from  experience  to  be  a  fa£t ;  but 

it 
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it  does  not  feem  to  be  an  ultimate  fad^  nor  incapable 
of  analyiis. 

In  the  Efllay  on  Attention,  I  fhewed  that  the  effeds 
of  pradice  are  produced  partly  on  the  body,  and  partly 
on  the  mind.  The  mufcles  which  we  employ  in  me* 
chanical  operations,  become  ftronger,  and  become 
more  obedient  to  the  will.    This  is  a  fa£t,  of  which 

it  is  probable  that  philofophy  will  never  be  able  to 
give  any  explanation. 

But  even  in  mechanical  operations,  the  efieds  of 
practice  are  produced  partly  on  the  mind ;  and,  as  far 
as  this  is  the  cafe,  they  are  refolvable  into  what  phi- 
lofophers  call,  the  ajfociation  of  ideas  ;  or  into  that 
general  fad,  which  Dr.  Reid  himfelf  has  ftated,  ^^  that 
**  trains  of  thinking,  which,  by  frequent  repetition^ 
''  have  become  familiar,  fpontaneoufly  offer  themfelves 
^  to  the  mind.  *'  In  the  cafe  of  habits  which  are  purely 
intelledual,  the  effeds  of  pradice  refolve  themfelves 
completely  into  this  principle :  and  it  appears  to  me 
more  precife  and  more  fatisfadory,  to  flate  the  prin« 
dple  itfelf  as  a  law  of  our  conftitution,  than  to  flur  it 
over  under  the  concife  appellation  of  habit ^  which  we 
apply  in  common  to  mind  and  to  body. 

The  tendency  in  the  human  ikind  to  affociate  or 
conned  113  thoughts  together,  is  fometimes  called  (but 
very  improperly)  the  imagination.     Between  thefe  two 

parts  of  our  conftitution,  there  is  indeed  a  very  inti- 
mate relation ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  rela- 
tion,  that  they  have  been  fo  generally  confounded 
under  the  fame  name.  When  the  mind  is  oc- 
cupied about  abfent  objeds  of  fenfe,  (which,  I  be- 
lieve>  it  is  habitually  in  the  great  majority  of  man* 

kind,) 
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kind,)  its  train  of  thought  is  merely  a  feries  of  con^ 
ceptions ;  or,  in  common  language,  of  imaginations  ** 
In  the  cafe,  too,  of  poetical  imagination,  it  is  the  aflb- 
ciation  of  ideas  that  fupplies  the  nuterials  out  of  which 
its  combinations  are  formed  ;  and  when  fuch  an  imagi* 
nary  combination  is  become  fatmiliar  to  the  mind,  it  is 
the  afibciation  of  ideas  that  conneds  its  different  parts 
together,  and  unites  them  into  one  whole.  The  aflo* 
ciation  of  ideas,  therefore,  although  perfedly  diftind 
from  the  power  of  imagination,  is  immediately  and 
eflentially  fubfervient  to  all  its  exertions. 

The  laft  obfervation  feems  to  me  to  point  out,  alfo, 
the  circumftance  which  has  led  the  greater  part  of 
Englifh  writers,  to  ufe  the  words  Imagination  and 
Fancy  as  fynonymous.     It  is  obvious  that  a  creative 
imagination,  when  a  perfon  poffefles  it  fo  habitually 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  forming  one  of  the  charac- 
teriftics  of  his  genius,  implies  a  power  of  fummoning 
up,  at  pleafure,  a  particular  dafs  of  ideas ;  and  of 
ideas  related  to  each  other  in  a  particular  manner; 
which  power  can  be  the  refult  only,  of  certain  habits 
of  alTociation,  which  the  individual  has  acquired.     It 
is  to  this  power  of  the  mind,  which  is  evidently  a  par- 
ticular turn  of  thoyght,  and  not  one  of  the  common 
principles  of  our  nature,  that  our  bed  writers  (fo  fiu* 
as  I  am  able  to  judge)  refer,  in  general,  when  they 
make  ufe  of  the  word  faficy  :  I  fay,  in  general ;  for  in 
difquifitions  of  this  fort,  in  which  the  befl  wri|^ers  are 


r 

*  Accordingly,  Hobbes  calls  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind^ 
Confequcntia  five  feries  imaginationum."     **  Per  fericm  inoagi* 
nationum  intelligo  fuccefiiouem  unius  cogitationis  ad  aliam."^ 
Leviathan,  cap.  iii. 

feldom 
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feldom  precife  and  fteady  in  the  employment  of  words^ 
it  is  only  to  their  prevailing  pra£tice  that  we  can  ap* 
peal  as  an  authority.  What  the  particular  relations 
are,  by  which  thofe  ideas  are  connefted  that  are  ful> 
fervient  to  poetical  imagination,  I  (hall  not  inquire  at 
prefent.  I  think  they  are  chiefly  thofe  of  refemblance 
and  analogy.  But  whatever  they  may  be,  the  power 
of  fummoning  up  at  pleafure  the  ideas  fo  related,  as  it 
b  the  ground-work  of  poetical  genius,  is  of  fufficient 
importance  in  the  human  conftitution  to  deferve  aa 
appropriated  name ;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  the  word 
fancy  would  appear  to  be  the  mod  convenient  that  our 
language  affords. 

Dr.  Reid  has  fomewhere  obferved,  that  ^'  the  part 
^^  of  our  conditution  on  which  the  affociation  of  ideas 

depends,  was  called,  by  the  older  Engliih  writers, 

tbefantafy  or  fancy  ;"  an  ufe  of  the  word,  we  may 
remark,  which  coincides,  in  many  inftances,  with 
that  which  I  propofe  to  make  of  it.  It  differs  from 
it  only  in  this,  that  thefe  writers  applied  it  to  the  af- 
fociation of  ideas  in  general,  whereas  I  reftrift  its  ap- 
plication to  that  habit  of  affociation,  which  is  fubfer- 
vient  to  poetical  imagination. 

According  to  the  explanation  which  has  now  been 
given  of  the  word  Fancy,  the  office  of  this  power  is 
to  colledt  materials  for  the  Imagination ;  and  there- 
fore the  latter  power  prefuppofes  the  former,  while 
the  former  does  not  neceffarily  fuppofe  the  latter.  A 
man  whofe  habits  of  affociation  prefent  to  him,  for 
illuftrating  or  embellilhing  a  fubjeft,  a  number  of  re- 
fembling  or  of  analogous  ideas,  we  call  a  man  of 
fancy  j    but   for   an   effort  of  imagination,    various' 

7  other 
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Other  powers  are  neceflarjr^  particularly  the  powers  of 
lafte  and  of  judgment ;  without  which,  we  can  hope 
to  produce  nothing  that  will  be  a  fource  of  pleafure 
to  others.  It  is  the  power  of  fancy  which  fupplies 
the  poet  with  metaphorical  language,  and  with  all  the 
analogies  which  are  the  foundation  of  his  allufioas  ; 
but  it  is  the  power  of  imagination  that  creates  the 
complex  fcenes  he  defcribes,  and  the  fi&itious  cha« 
raQers  he  delineates.  To  fancy,  we  apply  the  epL 
thets  of  rich  or  luxuriant ;  to  imagination,  thofe  of 
beautiful  or  fublime* 


SECTION    II. 

Of  the  Principles  of  AJfoctation  among  our  Ideasm    ^ 

THE  fa£ls  which  I  dated  in  the  former  Sedion,  to 
iliuftrate  the  tendency  of  a  perception,  or  of  an 
idea,  to  fugged  ideas  related  to  it,  are  fo  obvious  as 
to  be  matter  of  common  remark.  But  the  relations 
which  connect  all  our  thoughts  together,  and  the 
laws  which  regulate  their  fucceilion,  were  but  little 
attended  to  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume's 
writings. 

It  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  lead  con* 
verfant  with  the  prefent  date  of  metaphyfical  fcience^ 
that  this  eminent  writer  has  attempted  to  reduce  all 
the  principles  of  adbciation  among  our  ideas  to  three : 
Refemblance,  Contiguity  in  time  and  place,  and 
Caufe  and  Effeft.  I'he  attempt  was  great,  and  wor- 
thy  of  his  genius ;  but  it  has  been  diewn  by  feveral 

writers 
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writers  fince  his  time  *,  that  his  enumeration  is  not 
only  incomplete^  but  that  it  is  even  indifUnd,  fo  hr 
as  It  goes. 

It  is  not  neceffary  for  my  prefent  purpofe,  that  I 
ihould  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  this  part  of 
Mr.  Hume's  fyftem  ;  or  that  I  (hould  attempt  to  fpe- 
cify  thofe  principles  of  aflbciation  which  he  has  omit- 
ted.   Indeed)  it  does  not  feem  to  me,  that  the  pro<ir 
blem  admits  of  a  fatisfadory  folution ;  for  there  is 
no  pofiible  relation  among  the  objects  of  our  know- 
ledge,  which  may  not  ferve  to  conneft  them  together 
in  the  mind ;  and,  therefore,  although  one  enume* 
ration  may  be  more  comprehensive  than  another,  jl 
perfedly  complete  enumeration  is  fcarcely  to  be  ex- 
peded. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  confequence  of  the  relations 
among  things,  that  our  notions  of  them  are  aflbdated  r 

^  SeCy  in  particular  Lord  Kaimes's  Elements  of  Ciiticifln, 
and  Dr.  Gerard's  EiTay  on  Genius.  See  alfo  Dr.  Campbell's 
niOofophy  of  Rhetoric^  vol.  i.  p.  197. 

It  is  obfenred  by  Dr.  Beattie,  that  fomething  Hke  an  attempt 
to  enumerate  the  laws  of  aflbciation  is  to  be  found  in  Ariflotle  f 
wboy  in  fpeaking  of  Recolle^on,  infinuates,  with  his  ufual  bre* 
Tity,  that  **  the  relations,  by  which  we  are  led  from  one  thought 
*'  to  another,  in  tracing  out,  or  hunting  after"  (as  he  calls  it») 
**  any  particular  thought  which  docs  not  immediately  occur,  are 
•*  chiefly  three;  Refemblance,  Contrariety,  and  Contiguity. 

See  Dl/fertatl^nSf  Moral  and  Critic alf  p.  9.     Alfo  p.  14^. 

The  paflage  to  which  Dr.  Beattie  refers  is  as  follows : 

'Graf  Mr  ay«fXi^4n)T]ur^d«,  x»y{«ju!va  rw  x^onpy  Tiy»  x«ni7iMr»    iv%  ott 

AaisTOT.  d€  Memor,  it  Reminifc.  vol.  i.  p.  681.  Edit.  Du  Val. 

U  they 
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they  are  frequently  coupled  together  by  means  of  rc« 
lations  among  the  words  which  denote  them ;  fuch  at 
a  flmilarity  of  found,  or  other  circumftances  ftiU 
more  trifling.  The  alliteration  which  is  fo  common 
in  poetry^  and  in  proverbial  fayings,  feems  to  arife, 
partly  at  lead,  from  aflbciations  of  ideas  founded  on 
the  accidental  circumftance,  of  the  two  words  which 
ezprefs  them  beginning  with  the  fame  letter. 

**  But  thoufands  die»  without  or  this  or  that, 
**  Die ;  and  endow  a  College,  or  a  Cat/' 

Pope's  £p.  to  Lord  Bathurst. 

<<  Ward  tried,  on  Puppies,  and  the  Poor,  his  drop.*' 

Id.  Imitat.  oi  Horaci. 

•*  PufFs,  powders,  patches;  Bihles,  hillets-doux.'' 

Rape  of  the  Lock. 

This  indeed  pleafes  only  on  flight  occafions,  when  it 
may  be  fuppofed  that  the  mind  is  in  fome  degree  play« 
ful,  and  under  the  influence  of  thofe  principles  of 
aflbdation  which  commonly  take  place  when  we  are 
carelefs  and  difengaged.  Every  perfon  muft  be  of- 
fended with  the  fecond  line  of  the  following  couplet, 
which  forms  part  of  a  very  fublime  defcription  of  the 
Divine  power : 

•*  Breathes  in  our  foul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
"  As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  Hair  as  Heart." 

Essay  on  Man,  Ep.i; 

To  thefe  obfervations,  it  may  be  added,  that  things 
which  have  no  known  relation  to  each  other  are  often 
aflbciated,  in  confequence  of  their  producing  (imilar 
effects  on  the  mind.     Some  of  the  fined  poetical  al« 

7  lufions 
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lufions  are  founded  on  this  principle ;  and  according- 
ly, if  the  reader  is  not  poffcffed  of  fenfibility  conge- 
nial to  that  of  the  poet,  he  will  be  apt  to  overlook 
their  meaning,  or  to  cenfure  them  as  abfurd.  To 
fuch  a  critic  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  vindicate  the 
beauty  of  the  following  (tanza,  in  an  Ode  addrefled 
to  a  Lady  by  the  Author  of  tbe  Seafons  : 

Oh  thouy  whofe  tender,  ferious  eye 

ExpreiHve  fpeaks  the  foul  I  love ; 
The  gentle  azure  of  theflcy, 

Tbe  penfive  fhadows  of  the  grove. 

I  have  already  faid,  that  the  view  of  the  fubjeft 
iRrhich  I  propofe  to  take,  does  not  require  a  complete 
enumeration  of  our  principles  of  aflbciation.  There 
b,  however,  an  important  diftinftion  among  them, 
to  which  I  fliall  have  occafion  frequently  to  refer; 
and  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  hitherto  at- 
traded  the  notice  of  philofophers.  The  relations 
upon  which  fome  of  them  are  founded,  are  perfeftly 
obvious  to  the  mind  ;  thofe  which  are  the  foundation 
of  others,  are  difcovered  only  in  confcquence  of  par- 
ticular efforts  of  attention.  Of  the  former  kind,  are 
the  relations  of  Refemblance  and  Analogy,  of  Con- 
trariety, of  Vicinity  in  time  and  place,  and  thofe 
which  arife  from  accidental  coincidences  in  the  found 
of  different  words.  Thefe,  in  general,  conned  our 
thoughts  together,  when  they  are  fuffered  to  take 
their  natural  courfe,  and  when  we  are  confcious  of 
little  or  no  aftive  exertion.  Of  the  latter  kind,  arc 
the  relations  of  Caufe  and  Effeft,  of  Means  and  End, 
of  Premifes  and  Conclufion ;  and  thofe  others,  which 
regulate  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  phi- 

U  2  lofopher. 
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lofopher,  when  he  is  engaged  in  a  particular  inveiti- 
gation. 

It  is  owing  to  this  diftinfkion,  that  tranfttions,  which 
would  be  highly  oSenfive  in  philofophical  writing,  are 
the  mod  pleafing  of  any  in  poetry.  In  the  former 
fpedes  of  compofition,  we  cxpeGt  to  fee  an  Author 
lay  down  a  diftind  plan  or  method,  and  obferve  it 
rigoroufly ;  without  allowing  himfelf  to  ramble  into 
digrei&ons,  fuggefted  by  the  accidental  ideas  or  ex« 
preflions,  which  may  oc(:ur  to  him  in  his  progrefs. 
In  that  ftate  of  mind  in  which  Poetry  is  read,  fuch 
digreffions  are  not  only  agreeable,  but  neceflary  to  th^ 
effe&;  and  an  arrangement  founded  on  the  fponta- 
neous  and  feemingly  cafual  order  of  our  thoughts, 
pleafes  more  than  one  fuggefled  by  an  accurate  ana* 
lyfis  of  the  fubjeft. 

How  abfurd  would  the  long  digreflion  in  praife  of 
Induflry,  in  Thomfon's  Autumn,  appear,  if  it  oc- 
curred in  a  profe  effay! — ^a  digreiCon,  however, 
which,  in  that  beautiful  poem,  arifes  naturally  and 
infeniibly  from  the  view  of  a  luxuriant  harvefl; ;  and 
Which  as  naturally  leads  the  Poet  back  to  the  point 
where  his  excurfion  began : 

All  18  the  gift  of  Induftry;  whatever 

Exalts,  embellifhesy  and  renders  life 

Delightful.     Penfive  Winter,  cheered  by  him. 

Sits  at  the  fecial  fire,  and  happy  hears 

Th*  excluded  tempeft  idly  rave  along  ; 

His  hardened  fingers  deck  the  gaudy  Spring ; 
,  Without  him  Summer  were  an  arid  wafle ; 
'  Nor  to  th'  Autumnal  months  could  thus  tranfmit 

Thofe  fuU,  mature,  immeafurable  flores, 

That  waving  round,  recal  my  wand'ring  Song. 

In 
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In  Goldfmith's  Traveller,  the  tranfitions  arc  maJ 
naged  with  confummate  {kill ;  and|yet,  how  difierenc 
from  that  logical  method  which  would  be  fuited  to  a 
philofophical  difcourfe  on  the  (late  of  fociety  in  the 
different  parts  of  Europe!  Some  of  the  fineft  are 
fuggefted  by  the  affociating  principle  of  Contraft.  Thus, 
after  defcribing  the  effeminate  and  debafed  Romans, 
the  Poet  proceeds  to  the  Swifs  : 

■ 

My  foul,  turn  from  them — ^tum  we  to  furvey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  difplay. 

And,  after  painting  fome  defeds  in  the  manners  of 
this  gallant  but  unrefined  people,  his  thoughts  are  led 
to  thofe  of  the  French : 

To  kinder  tkieSf  where  gentler  manners  reign^ 
I  turn— and  France  difplays  her  bright  domain; 

The  tranfition  which  occurs  in^  the  following  lines, 
ieems  to  be  fuggefted  by  the  accidental  mention  of  a 
word;  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  happiefl  in  our 
hnguage : 

Heavens!  how  unlike  their  Belgic  Sires  of  old! 
Rough)  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold  3 
War  in  each  bread,  and  freedom  on  each  brow, 
How  much  unlike  the  fons  of  Britain  now  !— 
•^Fir'd  at  the  found,  my  Genius  fpreads  her  wing. 
And  flies,  where  Britain  courts  the  weftern  fpring« 

Numberlefs  illuflrations  of  the  fame  remark  might 
be  collefted  from  the  antient  Poets,  more  particu* 
larly  from  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  where  the  fmgular 
felicity  of  the  tranfitions  has  attra£ked  the  notice  even 
of  thofe,  who  have  been  the  leafl  difpofed  taindulge 

U  3  themfelves 
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themfelves  in  philofophical  refinements  concerning 
the  principles  of  Criticifm.  A  celebrated  inftance  of 
this  kind  occurs  in  the  end  of  the  firft  Book ; — ^tke 
confideration  of  the  weather  and  of  its  common 
prognoftics  leading  the  fancy,  in  the  firft  place,  to 
thofe  more  extraordinary  phenomena  which,  accord* 
ing  to  the  fuperftitious  belief  of  the  vulgar,  are  the 
forerunners  of  political  Revolutions ;  and,  afterwards^ 
to  the  death  of  Caefar,  and  the  battles  of  Pharfalia 
and  Philippi.  The  manner  in  which  the  Poet  returns 
to  his  original  fubje£t,  difplays  that  exquiflte  art  which 
is  to  be  derived  only  from  the  diligent  and  enlightened 
ftudy  of  nature. 

Scilicet  et  tempus  veniet,  cum  finibus  illis 
Agrricolay  incurvo  temm  molitus  anttro, 
Exefa  inyeniet  fcabri  rubigine  pila  ; 
Aut  gravibus  raflris  galeas  pulfabit  inanes^ 
Gnmdiaque  effbffis  mirabitur  ofla  fepulchris. 

The  facility  with  which  ideas  are  aflbciated  in  the 
mind,  is  very  different  in  different  individuals :  a  dr- 
cumflance  which,  as  I  fhall  afterwards  fhew,  lays  the 
foundation  of  remarkable  varieties  among  men,  both 
in  refpeft  of  genius  and  of  chara£ler.  I  am  inclined, 
too,  to  think  that,  in  the  other  fex  (probably  in  con- 
fequence  of  early  education)  ideas  are  more  eafily 
affociated  together,  than  in  the  minds  of  men.  Hence 
the  livelinefs  of  their  fency,  and  the  fuperiority  they 
poflefs  in  epiftolary  writing,  and  in  thofe  kinds  of 
poetry,  in  which  the  principal  recommendations  are, 
eafe  of  thought  and  expreflion.  Hence,  too,  the  fa- 
cility wi(h  which  they  contrad;  or  lofe  habits,  and  ac- 
commodate their  minds   to  new  iituations  ;    and,  I 

may 
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may  add,  the  difpofition  they  have  to  that  fpecies  of 
faperftition  which  is  founded  on  accidental  combina- 
tions of  circumftances.  The  influence  which  this  fa- 
cility of  aflbciation  has  on  the  power  of  Tafte,  (hali 
be  afterwards  confidered. 


SECTION  III- 

0/  the  Power  which  the  Mind  hat  over  the  Train  of  its  Thoughts. 


B 


Y  means  of  the  Aflbciation  of  Ideas ,  a  conflant 
current  of  thoughts,  if  I  may  ufe  the  cxpreffion, 
is  made  to  pafs  through  the  mind  while  we  are  awake* 
Sometimes  the  current  is  interrupted,  and  the  thoughts 
diverted  into  a  new  channel,  in  confequence  of  the 
ideas  fuggefted  by  other  men,  or  of  the  obje£ts  of 
perception  with  which  we  are  furrounded.  So  com- 
pletely, however,  is  the  mind  in  this  particular  fub- 
jefted  to  phyfical  laws,  that  it  has  been  juftly  ob- 
served ♦,  we  cannot,  by  an  effort  of  our  will,  call  up 
any  one  thought ;  and  that  the  train  of  our  ideas  de- 
pends on  caufes  which  operate  in  a  manner  inexpli- 
cable by  us. 

This  obfervation,  although  it  has  been  cenfured  as  ") 
paradoxical,  is  almod  felf-evident ;  for,  to  call  up  a  \ 
particular  thought,  fuppofes  it  to  be  already  in  the 
mind.  As  I  fliatl  have  frequent  occafion,  however,  to 
refer  to  the  obfervation  afterwards,  I  fliall  endeavour 
to  obviate  the  only  objeftion  which,  I  think,  can 
reafonably  be  urged  againd  it  \  and  which  is  founded 

^  By  Lord  Kaimesj  and  others, 
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on  that  operation  of  the  mind  which  is  commonly 
called  recolle£Uon  or  intentional  memory. 

It  is  evident,  that  before  we  attempt  to  recolle£t 
the  particular  circumftances  of  any  event,  that  event 
in  general  muft  have  been  an  oh]cQ.  of  our  attention. 
We  remember  the  outlines  of  the  ftory,  but  cannot 
at  fird  give  a  complete  account  of  it.  If  we  wilh  to 
recal  thefe  circumftances,  there  are  only  two  ways  in 
which  we  can  proceed.  We  muft  either  form  dif- 
ferent fuppofitions,  and  then  confider  which  of  thefe 
tallies  beft  with  the  other  circumftances  of  the  event ; 
or,  by  revolving  in  our  mind  the  circumftances  we 
remember,  we  muft  endeavour  to  excite  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  other  circumftances  aflbciated  with  them* 
The  firft  of  thefe  procefles  is,  properly  fpeaking,  an 
inference  of  reafon,  and  plainly  fumifhes  no  ezcep*^ 
tion  to  the  do£bine  already  delivered.  We  have  an 
inftance  of  the  other  mode  of  recolle£tion,  when  we 
are  at  a  lofs  for  the  beginning  of  a  fentence  in  recit- 
ing a  compofition  that  we  do  not  perfedly  remem- 
ber ;  in  which  cafe  we  naturally  repeat  over,  two  or 
three  times,  the  concluding  words  of  the  preceding 
fentence,  in  order  to  call  up  the  other  words  which 
ufed  to  be  conne£ted  with  them  in  the  memory.  In 
this  inftance,  it  is  evident,  that  the  circumftances  we 
defire  to  remember,  are  not  recalled  to  the  mind  iH 
immediate  confequence  of  an  exertion  of  volition, 
but  are  fuggefted  by  fome  other  circumftances  with 
which  they  are  connefted,  independently  of  our  will, 
by  the  laws  of  our  conftitution. 

Notwitbftanding,  however,  the  immediate  depend- 
ence of  the  train  of  our  thoughts   on  the  laws  of 

aflbciation. 
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iflbdadon,  it  muft  not  be  imagined  that  the  will 
poflefles  no  influence  over  it.  This  influence,  indeed, 
is  not  exercifed  diredly  and  immediately,  as  we 
are  apt  to  fuppofe,  on  a  fuperficial  view  of  the  fub- 
jefl:  but  it  is,  neverthelefs,  very  extenfive  in  its 
eSt&s ;  and  the  different  degrees  in  which  it  is  pof- 
k&d  by  different  individuals,  conftitute  fome  of 
the  mod  ftriking  inequalities  among  men,  in  point 
of  intelledual  capacity. 

Of  the  powers  which  the  mind  poffeffes  over  the 
train  of  its  thoughts,  the  mod  obvious  is  its  power 
of  fingling  out  any  one  of  them  at  pleafure ;  of  de- 
taining it ;  and  of  making  it  a  particular  objeS  of 
attention.  By  doing  fo,  we  not  only  ftop  the  fuc- 
ceifion  that  would  otherwife  take  place ;  but,  in 
confequence  of  our  bringing  to  view  the  lefs  ob* 
▼ious  relations  among  .our  ideas,  we  frequently 
divert  the  current  of  our  thoughts  into  a  new  chan- 
nel. If,  for  example,  when  I  am  indolent  and  in- 
aftive,  the  name  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  accidentally 
occur  to  me,  it  will  perhaps  fugged,  one  after 
another,  the  names  of  fome  other  eminent  mathemati- 
cians and  adronomers,  or  of  fome  of  his  illudrious 
contemporaries  and  friends :  and  a  number  of  them 
may  pafs  in  review  before  me,  without  engaging 
my  curiofity  in  any  confiderable  degree.  In  a  dif- 
ferent date  of  mind,  the  name  of  Newton  will  lead 
my  thoughts  to  the  principal  incidents  of  his  life, 
and  the  more  driking  features  of  his  charafter  : 
or,  if  my  mind  be  ardent  and  vigorous,  will  lead 
toy  attention  to  the  fublime  difcoveries  he  made  ; 
and  gradually  engage  me  in  fome  philofophical  in- 

vedigation. 
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▼eftigation.  To  every  objcft,  there  are  others  which 
bear  obvious  and  ftriking  relations ;  and  others,  alio, 
whofe  relation  to  it  does  not  readily  occur  to  us,  unlefii 
vre  dwell  upon  it  for  fome  time,  and  place  it  before  us 
in  different  points  of  view. 

But  the  principal  power  we  poffefs  over  the 
train  of  our  ideas,  is  founded  on  the  influence  wluch 
our  habits  of  thinking  have  on  the  laws  of  Affociation ; 
an  influence  which  is  fo  great,  that  we  may  often 
form  a  pretty  flirewd  judgment  concerning  a  man's 
prevailing  turn   of  thought,   from  the  tranfltions  he 

f  makes  in  converfation  or  in  writing.  It  is  well  known, 
too,  that  by  means  of  habit,  a  particular  affociating 
principle  may  be  ftrengthened  to  fuch  a  degree, 
^  as  to  give  us  a  command  of  all  the  different  ideas 
in  our  mind,  which  have  a  certain  relation  to  each 
other ;  fo  that  when  any  one  of  the  clafs  occurs 
to  us,  we  have  almoft  a  certainty  that  ii  will  fuggeft 
L  the  reft.  What  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
muft  a  fpeaker  poffefs,  when  he  rifes  without  pre- 
meditation, in  a  popular  affembly,  to  amufe  his 
audience  with  a  lively  or  an  humorous  fpeech !  Such 
a  confidence,  it  is  evident,  can  only  arife  from  a 
long  experience  of  the  ftrength  of  particular  aflbcia- 
ting  principles. 

To  how  great  a  degree  this  part  of  our  conftitution 
may  be  influenced  by  habit,  appears  from  fads  which 
are  familiar  to  every  one.  A  man  who  has  an  ambi- 
tion to  become  a  punfter,  feldom  or  never  £uls  in 
the  attainment  of  his  obje£t ;  that  is,  he  feldom  or 
never  fails  in  acquiring  a  power  which  other  men 
have  not,  of  fummoning  up,  on  a  particular  occafion, 

a  num- 
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a  number  of  words  diflferent  from  each  other  in 
meaning,  and  refembling  each  other,  more  or  lefs, 
in  found.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  even  genuine 
wit  is  a  habit  acquired  in  a  fimilar  way ;  and  that, 
although  fome  individuals  may,  from  natural  con* 
ititution,  be  more  fitted  than  others  to  acquire  this 
habit ;  it  is  founded  in  every  cafe  on  a  peculiarly 
ftrong  aflbciation  among  certain  claflfes  of  our  ideas, 
which  gives  the  perfon  who  poffeffes  it,  a  command 
over  thofe  ideas  which  is  denied  to  ordinary  men. 
But  there  is  no  inftance  in  which  the  efiFeft  of  habits 
of  aflbciation  is  more  remarkable,  than  in  thofe  men 
who  poflefs  a  facility  of  rhyming.  That  a  man 
ihould  be  able  to  exprefs  his  thoughts  perfpicuoufly 
and  elegantly,  under  the  reflraints  which  rhyme 
impofes,  would  appear  to  be  incredible,  if  we  did 
not  know  it  to  be  fad;.  Such  a  power  implies  a 
wonderful  command  both  of  ideas  and  of  expreflions  ; 
and  yet  daily  experience  fhews  that  it  may  be 
gained  with  very  little  practice.  Pope  tells  us  with 
Tcfpeft  to  himfelf,  that  he  could  exprefs  himfelf 
not  only  more  concifely,  but  more  eafily,  in  rhyme 
than  in  profe  *. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  thefe  trifling  accomplifhments 
that  we  may  trace  the  influence  of  habits  of  aflbcia-' 
tion.     In  every  inftance  of  invention^  either  in  the 

•  **  When  habit  is  once  gained^  nothing  fo  eafy  as  praAice. 
••  Cicero  writes,  that  Antipater  the  Sidonian  could  pour  forth 
*•  hexameters  extempore  ;  and  that,  whenever  he  chofe  to  verfify* 
•*  words  followed  him  of  courfe.  We  may  add  to  Antipater» 
**  the  antient  rhapfodifts  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  modem  impro- 
*<  Tifatoriof  the  Italians.''  Harris'/  Pbsl.  Inq.  108,  no. 

fine 
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fine  arts,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  or  in  the  fciences, 
there  is  fome  new  idea,  or  feme  new  combination 
of  ideas,   brought  to  hght  by  the  inventor.     Thtt> 
undoubtedly,    may  often  happen  in  a   way  which 
he  is  unable  to  explain ;  that  is,  his  invention  may 
be  fuggefted  to  him  by  fome  lucky  thought,  the 
origin  of  which  he  is  unable  to  trace    But  when  a 
man  pofTeiTes  a  habitual  fertility  of  invention  in  any 
particular  art  or  fcience,  and  can  rely,    with  con- 
fidence,  on  his  inventive  powers,   whenever  he  is 
called  upon  to  exert  them,  he  mud  h^ve  acquired' 
by  previous  habits  of  (tudy,  a  command  over  cer- 
tain clafles  of  his  ideas,  which  enables  him,  at  plex- 
fure,   to  bring  them  under  his  review.     The  illuftra- 
tion   of    thefe  fubje&s   may  throw  light  on  fome 
procefles  of  the  mind,  which  are  not  in  general 
well  underftood:   and  I  (hall,    accordingly,  in  the 
following  Sedion,  oflfer  a  few  hints  with  refpeft  to 
thofe  habits  of  aflbciation  which  are  the  foundation 
of  wit;  of  the  power  of  rhyming;  of  poetical  fancy; 
and  of  invention  in  matters  of  fcience. 


SEC- 
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SECTION    IV. 
Ulufiratiens  of  the  DoQrine  Jlated  in  the  preceding  Sedlon^ 

I.    Of  Wit. 

ACCORDING  to  Locke,  Wit  confifts  •*  in  the 
^  aflemblage  of  ideas ;  and  putting  thofe  toge- 
<<  ther  with  quicknefs  and  variety,  wherein  can  be 
f*  found  any  refemblance  or  congruity  ♦."  I  would 
add  to  this  definition,  (rather  by  way  of  comment 
than  of  amendment,)  that  wit  implies  a  power  of  call- 
ing up  at  pleafure  the  ideas  which  it  combines:  and 
1  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  entertainment  which 
k  gives  to  the  hearer,  is  founded,  in  a  confiderable 
degree,  on  his  furprife,  at  the  command  which  the 
man  of  wit  has  acquired  over  a  part  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  which  is  fo  little  fubjeS  to  the  will. 

That  the  eflfed;  of  wit  depends  partly,  at  leafl,  on 
the  circumftance  now  mentioned,  appears  evidently 
firom  this,  that  we  are  more  pleafed  with  a  bon  mot, 
which  occurs  in  converfation,  than  with  one  in  print ; 
and  that  we  never  fail  to  receive  difguft  from  wit, 
when  we  fufped  it  to  be  premeditated.  The  pleafure, 
too,  we  receive  from  wit,  is  heightened,  when  the 
original  idea  is  darted  by  one  perfon,  and  the  related 
idea  by  another.  Dr.  Campbell  has  remarked,  that 
a  witty  repartee  is  infinitely  more  pleafmg,  than  a 
witty  attack ;  and  that  an  allufion  will  appear  ex- 

•  Eflay  on  Human  Underftanding,  book  H.  chap.  1 1. 

"  cellent 
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**  cellent  when  thrown  out  extempore  in  converfa- 
**  tion,  which  would  be  deemed  execrable  in  print.** 
In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  wit  confidered  abfolutely  is  the 
fame.     The  relations  which  are  difcovered  between 
the  compared  ideas   are  equally  new:    and  yet,  as 
foon  as  we  fufpeft  that  the  wit  was  premeditated,* 
the  pleafure  we  receive  from  it  is  infinitely  diminiflied* 
Inftances  indeed  may  be  mentioned,  in  which  we  are 
pleafed  with  contemplating  an  unexpected  relation 
between  ideas,  without  any  reference  to  the  habits  of 
aflbciation  in  the  mind  of  the  perfon  who  difcorered 
it.     A  bon  mot  produced  at  the  game  of  crofs-pur- 
pofes,  would  not  fail  to  create  amufement;  but  in 
fuch  cafes,  our  pleafure  feems  chiefly  to  arife  from 
the  furprife  we  feel  at  fo  extraordinary  a    coind. 
dence  between  a  queftion  and  an  anfwer  coming  from 
perfons  who  had  no  dired  communication  with  each 
other. 

Of  the  effefl:  added  to  wit  by  the  promptitude 
with  which  its  combinations  are  formed.  Fuller  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  very  juft  idea,  from  what  he  has 
recorded  of  the  fecial  hours  of  our  two  great  £ng- 
lifli  Dramatifts.  "  Johnfon's  parts  were  not  fo  ready 
**  to  run  of  themfelves,  as  able  to  anfwer  the  fpur ; 
"  fo  that  it  may  be  truly  faid  of  him,  that  he  had 
an  elaborate  wit,  wrought  out  by  his  own  induftry. 
—Many  were  the  wit-combats  between  him  and 
Shakefpeare,  which  two  I  behold  like  a  Spanifli 
great  galleon,  and  an  Englifli  man  of  war.  John- 
Ion  (like  the  former)  was  built  for  higher  in  learn- 
ing ;  folid,  but  flow  in  his  performances;  Shake- 
fpeare, with  the  Englifli  man  of  war,  leflfer  in  bulk, 

"but 
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^*  but  lighter  in  failing,  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack 
^*  about  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the  quick* 
**  nefs  of  his  wit  and  invention  •/* 

I  before  obferved,  that  thepleafure  we  receive  from 
wit  is  increafed,  when  the  two  ideas  between  which 
the  relation  is  difcovered,  are  fuggefted  by  diflferent 
perfons.     In  the  cafe  of  a  bon  mot  occurring  in  con- 
Terfation,  the  reafon  of  this  is  abundantly  obvious ; 
becaufe,  when  the  related  ideas  are  fuggefted  by  dif« 
ferent  perfons,  we  have  a  proof  that  the  wit  was 
not    premeditated.      But    even  in  a  written    com. 
pofition,  we  are  much  more  delighted  when  the  ful> 
jcBt  was  fumifhed  to  the  author  by  another  perfon^ 
than  when  he  chufes  the  topic  on  which  he  is  to  dif* 
play  his  wit.     How  much  would  the  pleafure  we  re. 
ceive  from  the  Key  to  the  Lock  be  diminifhed,  if  we 
fufpeded  that  the  author  had  the  key  in  view  when  he 
wrote  that  poem ;  and  that  he  introduced  fome  ex- 
preffions,  in  order  to  fumifh  a  fubje^  for  the  wit  of 
the  commentator  ?  How  totally  -vould  it  deftroy  the 
pleafure  we  receive  from  a  parody  on  a  poem,  if  we 
fufpeded  that  both   were  produflions  of  the  fame 
author  ?   The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  when  both  the 
related  ideas  are  fuggefted  by  the  fame  perfon,  we 
have  not  a  very  faiisfaftory  proof  of  any  thing  ur. 
common  in  the  intelledual  habits  of  the  author.     We 
may  fufpe£t  that  both  ideas  occurred  to  him  at  the 
fame  time ;  and  we  know  that  in  the  dulleft  and  moft 
phlegmatic  minds,  fuch  extraordinary  aflbciations  will 
fometimes  take  place.     But  when  the  fubje£t  of  the 

^  Hiftory  of  the  Worthies  of  England.     London,  1662. 

Wit 
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wit  is  fumiihed  by  one  perfon,  and  the  wit  fuggefted 
by  another,  we  have  a  proof,  not  only  that  the  au« 
thor*s  mind  abounds  with  fuch  fingular  aflbciationSi 
but  that  he  has  his  wit  perfeflly  at  command. 

As  an  additional  confirmation  of  thefe  obfervations, 
we  may  remark,  that  the  more  an  author  is  limited 
by  his  fubje&,   the  more   we  are  pleafed    with  his 
wit.    And,  therefore,  the  effe&  of  wit  does  not  arife 
folely  from  the  unexpected  relations  which  it  prefents 
to  the  mind,  but  arifes,  in  part,  from  the  furprife  it 
excites  at  thofe    intelledual  habits  which    give  it 
birth.    It  is  evident,  that  the  more  the  author  is  cir* 
cumfcribed  in  the  choice  of  his  materials,  the  greater 
mud  be  the  command  which  he  has  acquired  over 
thofe  aflbdating  principles  on  which  wit  depends,  and 
of  confequence,  according  to  the  foregoing  dodrine 
the  greater  muft  be  the  furprife  and   the   pleafure 
which  his  wit  produces.     In  Addifon's  celebrated 
verfes   to   Sir   Godfrey   Kneller    on    his   pidure  of 
George  the  Firft,  in  which  he  compares  the  painter  to 
Phidias,  and  the  fubjedls  of  his  pencil  to  the  Grecian 
Deities,  the  range  of  the  Poet's  wit  was  nieceflarilj 
confined  within  very  narrow  bounds ;  and  what  prin- 
cipally delights  us  in  that  performance  is,  the  furpri- 
fmg  eafe  and  felicity  with  which  he  runs  the  parallel 
between  the  Englifh  hiftory  and  the  Greek  mythology. 
Of  all  the    allufions    which    the    following   paflage 
contains,  there  is  not  one,  taken  fingly,  of  very  extra- 
ordinary merit ;    and  yet  the  efFedl  of  the  whole  is 
uncommonly  great,  from  the  fingular  power  of  com- 
bination, which  fo  long  and  fo  difficult  an  exertion 
difcovers. 

«  Wife 
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<<  Wife  Phidias  thus,  his  /kill  to  prove. 

Thro*  many  a  god  advanced  to  Jove» 

And  taught  the  poli(h'd  rocks  to  (hine 
**  With  airs  and  lineaments  divine, 
«  Till  Greece  amaz'd  and  half  afiaid, 
«*  Th*  aifembled  Deities  furvey'd, 

**  Great  Pan,  who  wont  to  chafe  the  fair, 
"  And  lov'd  the  fpreading  oak,  was  there  ; 
**  Old  Saturn,  too,  with  up-caft  eyes, 
**  Beheld  his  abdicated  ikies ; 
**  And  mighty  Mars,  for  war  renown*d, 
<*  In  adamantine  armour  frbwn'd ; 
**  By  him  the  childlcfs  Goddcfs  rofe, 
**  Minerva,  iludious  to  compofe 
^  Her  twifted  threads ;  the  web  (he  ftruag, 
^  And  o'er  a  loom  of  marble  hung  ; 
^  Thetis,  the  troubled  ocean's  queen, 
**  Match' d  with  a  mortal  next  was  feen, 
**  Reclining  on  a  funeral  urn, 
**  Her  (hort-liv'd  darling  fon  to  mourn ; 
*«  The  lad  was  he,  whofe  thunder  flew 
«*  The  Titan  race,  a  rebel  crew, 
<<  That  from  a  hundred  hills  ally'd, 
**  In  impious  league  their  King  defy'd." 

According  to  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  the 
nature  of  Wit,  the  pleafure  we  derive  from  that 
aflemblage  of  ideas  which  it  prefents,  is  greatly  height* 
cncd  and  enlivened  by  our  furprife  at  the  command 
difplayed  over  a  part  of  the  coiiftitution,  which,  in 
our  own  cafe,  we  find  to  be  fo  little  fubjeft  to  the 
will.  We  confider  Wit  as  a  fort  of  feat  or  trick  of 
intellef^ual^  dexterity,  analogous,  in  fome  refpeds, 
to  the  extraordinary  performances  of  jugglers  and 
rope-dancers ;  and,  in  both  cafes,  the  pleafure  we  re* 

^  ceive 
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cdve  from  the  exhibition,  is  explicable  in  part^  (I, 
by  no  means,  fay  entirely)  on  the  fame  principles. 

If  thefe  remarks  be  juft,  it  feems  to  follow  as  a 
confequence,  that  thofe  men  who  are  mod  deficient 
in  the  power  of  prompt  combination,  will  be  moft 
poignantly  affefted  by  it,  when  exerted  at  the  will 
of  another :  and  therefore,  the  charge  of  jealoufy 
and  envy  brought  againfl  rival  Wits,  when  difpofed 
to  look  grave  at  each  other^s  jefts,  may  perhaps  be 
obviated  in  a  way  lefs  injurious  to  their  character. 

The  fame  remarks  fuggeft  a  limitation,  or  rather 
an  explanation,  of  an  aflertion  of  Lord  Chefterfield's, 
that  '^  genuine  wit  never  made  any  man  laugh 
*'  fince  the  creation  of  the  world."  The  obfervation, 
I  believe,  to  be  juft,  if  by  genuine  wit,  we  mean 
wit  wholly  divefted  of  every  mixture  of  humour : 
and  if  by  laughter,  we  mean  that  convulfive  and 
noify  agitation  which  is  excited  by  the  ludicrous. 
But  there  is  unqueftionably  z /mile  appropriated  to 
the  flaflies  of  wit ; — a  fmile  of  furprife  and  wonder  j 
^— not  altogether  unlike  the  effeft  produced  on  the 
mind  and  the  countenance,  by  a  feat  of  legerdemain 
when  executed  with  uncommon  fuccefs. 

IL  Of  Rhyme. 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  rhyme,  feems  alfo 
to  arife,  partly,  from  our  furprife  at  the  command 
which  the  Poet  mud  have  acquired  uvec  the  train 
of  his  ideas,  in  order  to  be  able  to  exprefs  himfelf 
with  elegance,  and  the  appearance  of  eafe,  under 
the  reftraint  which  rhyme  impofes.  In  witty  or  in 
humorous  performances,  this  furprife  ferves  to  en- 
liven 
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Bven  that  which  the  wit  or  the  humour  produces^ 
tad  renders  its  effe£ls  more  fenfible*  How  flat  do 
the  livelieft  and  mod  ludicrous  thoughts  appear  in 
blank  Yerfe  i  And  how  wonderfully  is  the  wit  of 
Pope  heightened,  by  the  eafy  and  happy  rhymes  in 
which  it  is  exprefled  i 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  imagined,  either  in 
the  cafe  of  wit  or  of  ^hyme,  that  the  pleafure  arifes 
Iblely  from  our  furprife  at  the  uncommon  habits 
of  afibdation  which  the  author  difcoTers.  In  the 
former  cale,  there  muft  be  prefented  to  the  mind, 
an  unexpected  analogy  or  relation  between  di^rent 
ideas:  and  perhaps  other  circumflances  mud  con- 
cur to  render  the  wit  perfed.  If  the  combination 
has  no  other  merit  than  that  of  bringing  together 
two  ideas  which  never  met  before,  we  may  be  furprifed 
at  its  oddity,  but  we  do  not  confider  it  as  a  proof 
of  wtt.  On  the  contrary,  the  waSt*  of  any  analogy 
or  relation  between  the  combined  ideas,  leads  us 
•o  fuipeft,  that  the  one  did  not  fuggeft  the  other, 
IB  confequence  of  any  habits  of  aflfociation  ;  but 
that  the  two  were  brought  together  by  ftudy,  or 
by  mere  accident.  All  that  I  affirm  is,  that  when  j 
the  analogy  or  relation  is  pleafing  in  itfelf,  our  ( 
pleafure  fe  heightened  by  our  furprife  at  the  author's  ' 
habits  of  afibciation  when  compared  with  our  own*  > 
In  the  cafe  of  Rhyme,  too,  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
certain  degree  of  pleafure  arifing  from  the  recur- 
rence of  the  fame  found.  We  frequently  obferve 
children  amufe  themfclves  with  repeating  over  (in- 
gle words  which  rhyme  together :  and  the  lower 
people,   who  derive  Uttle  pleafure  from  poetry,  ex- 

^  2  cepting 
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cepring  in  fo  far  as  it  affe£h  the  ear,  are  fo  pleafed 
\(  ith  the  echo  of  the  rhymes,  that  when  they  read 
verfes  where  it  is  not  perfed,  they  are  apt  to  fupply 
the  Poet's  defeats,  by  violating  the  common  rules 
of  pronunciation.  This  pleafure,  however,  is  height* 
ened  by  our  admiration  at  the  miraculous  t>owers 
which  the  Poet  mud  have  acquired  over  the  train  of 
his  ideas,  and  over  all  the  various  modes  of  ex- 
preffion  which  the  language  affords,  in  order  to 
convey  inftrudion  and  entertainment,  without  tranf- 
greffing  the  eftabliflied  laws  of  regular  verfification. 
In  fome  of  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry ;  for  exampkt 
in  acroftics,  and  in  the  lines  which  are  adapted  to 
boutS'rimSsj  the  merit  lies  entirely  in  this  command 
of  thought  and  expreillon ;  or,  in  other  words,  in 
a  command  of  ideas  founded  on  extraordinary  ha« 
bits  of  aflbciatio^^  Even  fome  authors  of  a  fuperior 
clafs,  occadonal^y  fhew  an  inclination  to  difplay 
their  knack  at  rhyming,  by  introducing,  at  the  end 
of  the  firft  line  of  a  couplet,  fome  word  to  which 
the  language  hardly  affords  a  correfponding  found. 
Swift,  in  his  more  trifling  pieces,  abounds  with  in- 
flances  of  this ;  and  in  Hudibras,  when  the  author 
ufes  his  double  and  triple  rhymes,  many  couplets 
have  no  merit  whatever  but  what  arifes  from  dif- 
ficulty of  execution. 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  rhyme  in  ferious 
compofitions,  anTes  from  a  combination  of  different 
circumftances  which  my  prefent  fubjed  does  not 
lead   me   to    inveftigate    particularly  *•     I    am  per- 

fuaded, 

♦  In  Elegiac  poetry,  the  recurrence  of  the  fome  found,  and 
the  uniformity  ia  the   flrufture  of  the  verfification  which  this 

necef* 
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fuaded,  however,  that  it  arifes,  in  part,  from  our 
furprife  at  the  Poet's  habits  of  afTociation,  which 
enable  him  to  convey  his  thoughts  with  eafe  and 
beauty,  notwithftanding  the  narrow  limits  within 
which  his  choice  of  expreflion  is  confined.  One 
proof  of  this  is,  that  if  there  appear  any  mark  of 
conftraint,  either  in  the  ideas  or  in  the  expref&on, 
our  pleafure  is  proportionally  diminiflied.  The 
thoughts  mud  feem  to  fugged  each  other,  and  the 
rhymes  to  be  only  an  accidental  circumftance.  The 
fame  remark  may  be  made  on  the  meafure  of  the 
verfe.  When  in  its  greateft  perfedion,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  refult  of  labour,  but  to  be  didated 
by  naturci  or  prompted  by  infpiration.  In  Pope's 
befl  verfes,  the  idea  is  exprefled  with  as  little  in« 
verfion  of  ftyle,  and  with  as  much  concifenels,  pre- 
dfion,  and  propriety,  as  the  author  could  have  at- 
tained, had  he  been  writing  profe :  without  any  appa« 
rent  exertion  on  his  part,  the  words  feem  fpontaneouily 
to  arrange  themfelves  in  the  mod  mufical  numbers. 


neceflarily  occafionsy  are  peculiarly  fuited  to  the  ina6livity  of 
the  mindy  and  to  the  flow  and  equable  fucceflion  of  its  ideas, 
wlien  under  the  influence  of  tender  or  melancholy  paffions  ;  and 
accordiDgly,  in  fuch  cafes,  even  the  Latin  poets,  though  the 
genius  of  their  language  be  very  ill  fitted  for  compoiitions  in 
riiyme,  occafionally  indulge  themfelves  in  fomething  very  nearly 
approaching  to  it : 

**  Memnona  fi  mater,  mater  ploravit  Achillem, 

**  £t  tangant  magnas  triflia  fata  Deas ; 

**  Flebilis  indignos  Elegeia  folve  capillos, 

•*  Ah  nimis  ex  vero  nunc  tibi  nomen  erit," 

Many  other  inftances  of  the  fame  kind  might  be  produced  from  the 
Elegiac  verfes  of  Ovid  and  Tibullus. 

X  J  «*  While 
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<<  While  (UU  4  child,  nor  yet  a  fo«l  to  famt. 
**  I  lifpM  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.'* 

This  facility  of  verfification,  it  is  true,  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  in  mod  cafes,  only  apparent :  and  it 
is  reafonable  to  think,  that  in  the  moft  perfed  poetL 
cal  productions,  not  only  the  choice  of  wordSf 
but  the  choice  of  ideas,  is  influenced  by  the  rhymes* 
In  a  profe  compoiition,  the  author  holds  on  in 
a  dired  courfe,  according  to  the  plan  he  has  pre- 
▼ioofly  formed ;  but  in  a  poem,  the  rhymes  which 
occur  to  him  are  perpetually  diTerting  him  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left,  by  fuggefting  ideas  which 
do  not  naturally  rife  out  of  his  fubje£L  This,  I 
prefume,  is  Butler's  meaning  in  the  following  couplet : 

</  Rhymes  the  rudder  are  of  Terfcs 

**  With  which,  like  (hips,  they  fteer  their  courfes.'' 

But  although  this  may  be  the  cafe  in  £ad,  the  Poet 
mud  employ  all  his  art  to  conceal  it :  infomuch  that 
if  he  finds  himfelf  under  a  neceility  to  introduce,  on 
account  of  the  rhymes,  a  fuperfluous  idea,  or  an 
awkward  exprefiion,  he  mud  place  it  in  the  firft  line 
of  the  couplet,  and  not  in  the  fecond ;  for  the  readoTt 
naturally  prefuming  that  the  lines  were  compofed  in 
the  order  in  which  the  author  arranges  them,  is  more 
apt  to  fufpe£t  the  fecond  line  to  be  accommodated  to 
the  firft,  than  the  tirft  to  the  fecond.  And  this  flight 
artifice  is,  in  general,  fufficient  to  impofe  on  that  de- 
gree of  attention  with  which  poetry  is  read.  Who 
can  doubt  that,  in  the  following  lines,  Pope  wrote  the 
firft  for  the  fake  of  the  fecond  i 

«« A  wit't 
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"  A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod  | 

<*  An  honell  man's  the  noblcft  work  of  God." 

Were  the  firft  of  thefe  lines,  or  a  line  equally  un- 
meaning, placed  lad,  the  couplet  would  have  appeared 
execrable  to  a  perfon  of  the  mod  moderate  tafte. 

It  affords  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  the  foregoing 
obfervations,  that  the  Poets  of  fome  nations  have  de- 
lighted in  the  praftice  of  alliteration,  as  well  as  of 
rhyme ;  and  have  even  confidered  it  as  an  effential  cir- 
cumftance  in  verfification.  Dr.  Beattie  obfervet,  that 
*^  feme  antient  Englifh  poems  are  more  diftinguiflied 
^  by  alliteration,  than  by  any  other  poetical  contri- 
^  Tance.  In  the  works  of  Laingland,  even  when  ho 
^^  regard  is  had  to  rhyme,  and  but  little  to  a  rude 
*^  fort  of  anapeftic  meafure,  it  feems  to  have  been  a 
**  rule,  that  three  words,  at  lead,  of  each  line  (hould 
*^  begin  with  the  fame  letter."  A  late  author  informs 
us,  that,  in  the  Icelandic  poetry,  alliteration  is  confi- 
dered as  a  circomftance  no  lefs  effential  than  rhyme*. 
He  mentions  alfo  feveral  other  reftraints,^  which  muft 
add  wonderfully  to  the  difficulty  of  verfification ;  and 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  perfedly  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious. If  that  really  be  the  cafe,  the  whole  plea^ 
fore  of  the  reader  or  hearer  arifes  from  his  furprife  at 
die  facility  of  the  Poet's  compofition  under  thefe  com* 

♦  **  The  Icelandic  poetry  requires  two  things;  viz,  words 
H  with  the  fame  initial  letters,  and  words  of  the  (ame  found.  It 
^  was  divided  into  ftanzas,  each  of  which  confided  of  four 
^  couplets ;  and  each  of  thefe  couplets  was  again  compofed  of 
^  two  hemifticksy  of  which  everf  one  contained  fix  fyllablet  | 
**  and  it  was  not  allowed  to  augment  this  number,  except  in 
^  cafes  of  the  greateft  Aeceffitj."  See  Vam  Thoil's  Letters  on 
loehnd,  p.  so8. 

X  4  plicated 
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plicated  reftraints ;  that  is,  from  his  fuq^rife  at  the 
command  which  the  Poet  has  acquired  over  his 
thoughts  and  expreflfions.  In  our  rhyme,  I  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  coincidence  of  found  is  agreeable  in 
itfelf ;  and  only  affirm,  that  the  pieafure  which  the 
ear  receives  from  it,  is  heightened  by  the  other  coafi- 
deration. 

III.    Of  Poetical  Fancy. 

There  is  another  habit  of  aflfociation,  which,  in 
fome  men,  is  very  remarkable ;  that  which  is  the 
foundation  of  Poetical  Fancy  :  a  talent  which  agrees 
with  Wit  in  fome  circumftances,  but  which  differs 
from  it  eflfentially  in  others. 

The  pieafure  we  receive  from  Wit,  agrees  in  cme 
particular  with  the  pieafure  which  arifes  from  poetical 
allufions  ;  that  in  both  cafes  we  are  pleafed  with  con- 
templating an  analogy  between  two  different  fubjeCb. 
But  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  man  of  Wit  has  no 
other  aim  than  to  combine  analogous  ideas*  ;  where- 
as no  allufion  cun,  with  propriety',  have  a  place  in 
ferious  poetry,  unlefs  it  either  illuftrate  or  adorn  the 
principal  fubjed.  If  it  has  both  thefe  recommenda- 
tions, the  allufion  is  perfect.  If  it  has  neither,  as  is 
often  the  cafe  with  the  allufions  of  Cowley  and 
of  Young,  the  Fancy  of  the  Poet  degenerates  into 

vnt. 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  well-founded,  they  fuggeft 
a  rule  with  refpe^t  to  poetical  allufions,  which  has 
not  always  been  fufficiently  attended  to.     It  frequendj 

*  I  fprak  htrre  of  purr  and  unmixed  wit  t   and  not  of  wit, 
blmded,  as  it  u  moil  coxnxnoDly*  with  tome  degree  of  huznonr. 

happens. 
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happens,  that  two  fubjefls  bear  an  analogy  to  each 
other  in  more  refpefts  than  one ;  and  where  fuch  can 
be  found,  they  undoubtedly  furnifli  th6  moft  favour- 
able of  all  occafions  for  the  difplay  of  Wit.  But,  in 
(ierious  poetry,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  however 
ftriking  thefe  analogies  may  be ;  and  although  each 
of  them  might,  with  propriety,  be  made  the  founda- 
tion of  a  feparate  aliufion ;  it  is  improper,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  aliufion,  to  include  more  than  one 
of  them ;  as^  by  doing  fo,  an  author  difcovers  an 
affe&ation  of  Wit,  or  a  defire  of  tracing  analogies, 
inftead  of  illuftrating  or  adorning  the  fiibjed  of  his 
compofition. 

i  formerly  defined  Fancy  to  be  a  power  of  affoci* 
ating  ideas  according  to  relations  of  refemblance  and 
analogy.  This  definition  will  probably  be  thought 
too  general ;  and  to  approach  too  near  to  that  given^ 
of  Wit.  In  order  to  difcover  the  nectffary  limitations, 
we  (hall  confider  what  the  circumflances  are,  which 
pleafe  us  in  poetical  allufions.  As  thefc  allufions  are 
fuggefted  by  Fancy,  and  are  the  moll  ftriking  inftances 
in  which  it  difplay s  itfclf,  the  received  rules  of  Cri- 
tics with  refped  to  them,  may  throw  fome  light  on 
the  mental  power  which  gives  them  birth. 

1.  An   aliufion  pleafes,    by  illuftrating    a  fubjed 

comparatively  obfcure.     Hence,  I  apprehend,  it  will 

be  found,  that  allufions  from  the  intelledual  world 

to  the  material,    are  more  plcafing,    than  from  the 

material  world  to  the  intelledual.     Mafon,  in  his  Ode 

to  Memory,  compares  the  influence  of  that  faculty 

over  our  ideas,  to  the  authority  of  a  general  over  his 

troops : 

•*  thou. 
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•*  thouy  whofe  fway 

**  The  throng'd  ideal  hofts  obey ; 

**  Who  bidft  their  rank*  now  vanifhy  now  appear ; 

**  Flame  in  the  van,  or  darken  in  the  rear. 

Would  the  allufion  have  been  equally  pleafing,  from 
a  general  marfhalling  his  foldiers,  to  Memory  and  the 
fucceflion  of  ideas  ? 

The  eflfeft  of  a  literal  and  fpiritlefs  tranflation  of  a 
work  of  genius,  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
figures  which  we  fee,  when  we  look  at  the  wrong  fide 
of  a  beautiful  piece  of  tapeftry.  The  allufion  is  in- 
genious and  happy;  but  the  pleafure  which  we  re- 
ceive from  it  arifes,  not  merely  from  the  analogy 
which  it  prefents  to  us,  but  from  the  illuftration 
which  it  affords  of  the  author's  idea.  No  one,  fure. 
ly,  in  fpeaking  of  a  piece  of  tapeftry,  would  think 
'of  comparing  the  difference  between  its  fides,  to  that 
between  an  original  compofition  and  a  literal  tranfla- 
tion! 

Cicero,  and  after  him  Mr.  Locke,  in  illuftrating 
the  difficulty  of  attending  to  the  fubjefts  of  our  con- 
fcioufnefs,  have  compared  the  Mind  to  the  Eye,  which 
fees  every  objeft  around  it,  but  is  invifible  to  itfelf. 
To  have  compared  the  Eye,  in  this  refpeft,  to  the 
Mind,  would  have  been  abfurd. 

Mr.  Pope's  comparifon  of  the  progrefs  of  youthful 
curiofity,  in  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  to  that  of  a  tra- 
veller among  the  Alps,  has  been  much,  and  juftly, 
admired.  How  would  the  beauty  of  the  allufion  have 
been  diminiflicd,  if  the  Alps  had  furnifhed  the  origi- 
nal fubjeft,  and  not  the  illuftration! 

But 
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But  although  this  rule  holds,  in  general,  I  acknow« 
ledge,  that  inflances  may  be  produced,  from  our  moft 
celebrated  poetical  performances,  of  allufions  from 
material  objefts,  both  to  the  intelleftual  and  the  mo- 
ral worlds.  Thefe,  however,  are  comparatively  few 
in  number,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  defcriptive  or 
in  didadic  works ;  but  in  compofitions  written  under 
the  influence  of  fome  panicular  paffion,  or  which  are 
meant  to  exprefs  fome  peculiarity  in  the  mind  of  the 
author.  Thus,  a  melancholy  man,  who  has  met 
with  many  misfortunes  in  life,  will  be  apt  to  moralize 
on  every  phyfical  event,  and  every  appearance  of  na«. 
ture ;  becaufe  his  attention  dwells  more  habitually  on 
human  life  and  conduct,  than  on  i  he  material  objefts 
around  him.  This  is  the  cafe  with  the'  banifhed 
Duke,  in  Shakefpcare*s  As  you  like  it ;  who,  in  the 
language  of  that  Poet, 

**  Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running  brooks, 
**  Sermons  in  Hones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

But  this  is  plainly  a  diflempered  (late  of  the  mind ; 
and  the  allufions  pleafe,  not  fo  much  by  the  analo* 
gies  they  prefent,  as  by  the  pidlure  they  give  of  the 
charader  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  have  oc* 
curred. 

2.  An  allufion  pleafes,  by  prefenting  a  new  and 
beautiful  image  to  the  mind.  The  analogy  or  the  re- 
femblance  between  this  image  and  the  principal  fuh. 
jcft,  is  agreeable  of  itfelf,  and  is  indeed  neceflary,  to 
fumifh  an  apology  for  the  tranfition  which  the  writer 
makes,  but  the  pleafure  is  wonderfully  heightened, 
when  the  new  image  thus  prefenied  is  a  beautiful  one. 

The 
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The  following  allufion,  in  one  of  Mr.  Home*s  trage- 
dies, appears  to  me  to  unite  almoft  every  excellence : 

"  Hope  and  fear,  alternate,  fway'd  his  breafl ; 

**  Like  light  and  (hade  upon  a  waving  field, 
•*  Courfing  each  other,  when  the  flying  clouds 
•*  Now  hide,  and  now  reveal,  the  Sun," 

Here  the  analogy  is  remarkably  perfeft ;  not  only 
between  light  and  hope,  and  between  darknefs  and 
fear ;  but  between  the  rapid  fucceflion  of  light  and 
(hade,  and  the  momentary  influences  of  thefe  oppo. 
fite  emotions  :  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  new  image 
vhich  is  prefented  to  us,  recals  one  of  the  mod  pleaf* 
ing  and  imprei&ve  incidents  in  rural  fcenery. 

The  fpregoing  obfervations  fugged  a  reafon   why 
the  principal  ftores  of  Fancy  are  commonly  fuppofed 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  material  world.     Wit  has  a 
more  extenfive  province,  and  delights  to  difplay  it's 
power  of  prompt  and  unexpefted  combination  over 
all  the  various  claflfes  of  our  ideas :  but  the  favourite 
excurfions  of  Fancy,  are  from  intelledual  and  moral 
fubjefls  to  the  appearances  with  which  our  fenfes  arc 
converfant.     The  truth  is,  that  fuch  allufions  pleafe 
more  than  any  others  in  poetry.     According  to  this 
limited  idea  of  Fancy,  it  prefuppofes,  where  it  is  pod 
fefled  in  an  eminent  degree,  an  extenfive  obfervation  of 
natural  objeds,  and  a  mind  fufceptible  of  (Irong  im* 
preflions  from  them.     It  is  thus  only  that  a  flock  of 
images  can  be  acquired ;  and  that  thefe  images  will  be 
ready  to  prefent  themfelves,  whenever  any  analogous 
fubjed  occurs.     And  hence  probably  it  is,  that  poeti- 
cal  genius  is  almoft  always  united  with  an  exquifite 

fenfibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Before 
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Before  leaving  the  fubje^  of  Fancy,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  remark,  that  its  two  qualities  are,  liveli- 
nefs  and  luxuriancy.  The  word  lively  refers  to  the 
qaicknefs  of  rhe  affodation.  The  word  rich  or  lux- 
uriantf  to  the  variety  of  aObciated  ideas. 

<•  '    IV.   0/  Invention  in  the  Arts  and  Sciatcts.  '^  . 

To  thefe  powers  of  Wit  and  Fancy,  that  of  Inven- 
tion in  ihe  Arts  and  Sciences  has  a  ftriking  refem- 
blance.  Like  them  it  implies  a  command  over  cer- 
tain clafles  of  ideas,  which,  in  ordinary  men,  are 
not  equally  fubjeft  to  the  will :  and  like  ihem,  too, 
it  is  the  refult  of  acquired  habits ;  and  not  the  origi- 
nal gift  of  nature. 

Of  ihe  procefs  of  the  mind  in  fcienlitic  invention, 
I  piopofe  afterwards  to  treat  fully,  under  ihe  article 
of  Rcafoning ;  and  I  Hiall  therefore  contine  myfclf 
at  prefent  to  a  few  detached  remarks  upon  fome  views 
of  the  fubjed  which  are  fuggefled  by  the  foregoing 
inquiries. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  didiuciioa  between  Invention  and  Difco- 
very.  Tlie  objett  of  the  former,  as  has  been  frequent- 
ly remarked,  is  to  produce  fotiieihing  which  had  no 
exillence  before ;  that  of  the  latter,  to  bring  to  light 
fomeiliing  which  did  notexifl,  but  which  was  concealed 
from  common  obfervaiion.  Thus  we  fay,  Otto 
Guerricke  invented  the  air-pump;  Sanftori us  invent- 
ed the#tiermometer ;  Newton  and  Gregory  invented 
the  reflcfting  telefcope  ;  Galileo  difcovcred  the  folar 
QioU  i  and  Harvey  difcovsred  the  circulation  of  the 
mL  blood. 


I 
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blood.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  improvements  in 
the  Arts  are  properly  called  inventions;  and  that  ki&$ 
brought  to  light  by  means  of  obfervation,  are  proper^ 
ly  called  ^fcoveries. 

Agreeable  to  this  analogy,  is  the  ufe  which  we 
make  of  thefe  words,  when  we  apply  them  to  fub- 
jeds  purely  intelledual.  As  truth  is  eternal  and  im- 
mutable, and  has  no  dependence  on  our  belief  or  dif- 
belief  of  it,  a  perfon  who  brings  to  light  a  truth  for- 
merly unknown,  is  faid  to  make  a  difcovery.  A  per- 
fon, on  the  other  hand,  who  contrives  a  new  method 
of  difcovering  truth,  is  called  an  inventor.  Pytha- 
goras, we  fay,  difcovered  the  forty-feventh  propofi- 
tion  of  Euclid's  firft  book  j  Newton  difcovered  the 
binomial  theorem  :  but  he  invented  the  method  of 
prime  and  ultimate  ratios ;  and  he  invented  the  method 
of  fluxions. 

In  general,  every  advancement  in  knowledge  is 
confidered  as  a  difcovery ;  every  contrivance  by 
which  we  produce  an  efFe£t,  or  accomplifli  an  end,  is 
confidered  as  an  invention.  Difcoveries  in  fcience, 
therefore,  unlefs  they  are  made  by  accident,  imply 
the  exercife  of  invention  ;  and,  atcordingly,  the 
word  invention  is  coipmonly  ufed  to  exprefs  origina- 
lity  of  genius  in  the  Sciences,  as  well  as  in  the  Arts. 
It  is  in  this  general  fenfe  that  I  employ  it  in  the  fol« 
lowing  obfervations. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  in  every  inftance  of 
invention,  there  is  fome  new  idea,  or  fome  new  com- 
bination of  ideas,  which  is  brought  to  light  by  th^ 
inventor;  and  that,  although  this  may  fometimes 
happen,  in  a  way  which  he  is  unable  to  explain,  yet 

when 
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when  a  man  pofTefles  an  habitual  fertSity  of  inven- 
tion in  any  particular  Art  or  Science,  and  can  rely, 
with  confidence,  on  his  inventive  powers,  whenever 
he  is  called  upon  to  exert  them ;  he  muft  have  ac- 
quired, by  previous  habits  of  fludy,  a  command  over 
thofe  dafles  of  his  ideas,  which  are  fubfervient  to  the 
particular  effort  that  he  wiflies  to  make.  In  what 
manner  this  command  is  acquired,  it  is  not  poffible, 
perhaps,  to  explain  completely  ;  but  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  chiefly  in  the  two  following  ways.  In  the  firft 
place,  by  his  habits  of  fpeculation,  he  may  have  ar- 
ranged his  knowledge  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  ren- 
der it  eafy  for  him  to  combine,  at  pleafure,  all  the  va- 
rious ideas  in  his  mind,  which  have  any  relation  to 
the  fubjefl  about  which  he  is  occupied  :  or,  fecondly, 
he  may  have  learned  by  experience,  certain  general 
rules,  by  means  of  which,  he  can  direfk  the  train  of 
fait  thoughts  into  thofe  channels  in  which  the  ideas  he 
ia  in  queft  of  may  be  mod  likely  to  occur  to  him. 

I.  The  former  of  thefe  obfervations,  I  (hail  not 
ftop  to  illuflrate  particularly,  at  prefent ;  as  the  fame 
fubjed  will  occur  afterwards,  under  the  article  of 
Memory.  It  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe,  in  this 
chapter,  to  remark,  that  as  habits  of  fpeculation  have 
a  tendency  to  claflify  our  ideas,  by  leading  us  to  refer 
particular  fa£ts  and  particular  truths  to  general  prin. 
ciples  ;  and  as  it  is  from  an  approximation  and  com- 
parifon  of  related  ideas,  that  new  difcoveries  in  mod 
inftances  refult  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  philofopher^ 
even  fuppofmg  that  it  is  not  more  extenfive,  is  arrang- 
cd  in  a  manner  much  more  favourable  to  invention, 
than  in  a  mind  unaccuftomed  to  fyftem. 

7  How 
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(      How  much  invention  depends  on  a  proper  combi- 
\   nation  of  the  materiak  of  our  knowledge,    appeals 
j  from  the  refources  which  occur  to  men  of  the  loweft 
\  degree  of  ingenuity,    when  they  are  preffed  by  any 
; alarming  difficulty  and  danger;  and  from  the  unex« 
!  peeled   exertions  made  by  very  ordinary  charaders, 
« '  when  called  to   fituations   which   roufe  their  latent 
t  powers.     In  fuch  cafes,  I  take  for  granted,  that  ne» 
;  ceflity  operates  in   producing   invention,    chiefly  by 
;  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  one  fet  of 
/  ideas  ;  by  leading  us  to  view  thefe  in  every  light,  and 
[  to  conibine  them  varioufly  with  each  other.      As  the 
fame  idea  may  be  conneded  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
others  by  different  relations ;    it  may,   according  to 
circumftances,    at  one   time,    fuggeft  one  of   thefe 
ideas,  and,  at  another  time,  a  diffierent  one.     When 
we  dwell  long  on  the  fame  idea,  we  obtain  all  the 
others  to  which  it  is  any  way  related  ;  and  thus  are 
fumiihed  with   materials   on   which  our  powers  of 
judgment  and  reafoning  may  be  employed.     The  ef« 
fed  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  in  multiplying  mccha* 
nical  contrivances,  is  to  be  explained  partly  on  the 
fame  principle.     It  limits  the  attention  to  a  particu- 
lar fubjeft,  and  familiarifes  to  the  mind  all  the  poifi* 
ble  combinations  of  ideas  which  have  any  relation  to 
it. 

Thefe  obfervations  fuggeft  a  remarkable  difference 
between  Invention  and  Wit.  The  former  depends,  in 
moft  inflances,  on  a  combination  of  thofe  ideas, 
which  are  connefted  by  the  lefs  obvious  principles  of 
aflbciation  ;  and  it  may  be  called  forth  in  almofl  any 
mind  by  the  preffure  of  external  drcumftances.     The 

ideas 
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ideas  which  muft  be  combined,  in  order  to  produce 
the  latter,  are  chiefly  fuch  as  are  afibciated  by  thofc 
flighter  connexions  which  take  place  when  the  mind 
is  carelefs  and  difengaged.     "  If  you  have  real  wit,** 
lays  Lord  Chefterfield,  "  it  will  flow  fpontaneoufly, 
^  and  you  need  not  aim  at  it ;  for  in  that  cafe,  the 
^  rule  of  the  gofpel  is  reverfed ;    and  it  will  prove, 
^^  feek  and  you  (hall  not  find."     Agreeably  to  this 
obfervation,  wit  is  promoted  by  a  certain  degree  of 
intoxication,  which  prevents  the  exercife  of  that  at« 
tention,  which  is  neceflary  for  invention  in  matters  of 
Science.    Hence  too  it  is,  that  thofe  who  have  the  re« 
putation  of  Wits,    are  commonly  men  confident  in 
their  own  powers,  who  allow  the  train  of  their  ideas 
to  follow,  in  a  great  meafure,  its  natural  courfe ;  and 
hazard,  in  company,  every  thing,  good  or  bad,  that 
occurs  to  them.     Men  of  modefly  and  tafle  feldom 
attempt  wit  in  a  promifcuous  fociety  ;  or  if  they  arc 
forced  to  make  fuch  an  exertion,  they  are  feldom  fuc- 
cdsful.     Such  men,  however,  in  the  circle  of  their 
friends,  to  whom  they  can  unbofom  themfelves  with- 
out referve,  are  frequently  the  mod  amuHng  and  the 
010ft  interefting  of  companions ;    as  the  vivacity  of 
their  wit  is  tempered  by  a  corred  judgment,  and  r&. 
fined  manners ;  and  as  its  effed  is  heightened  by  that 
fenfibility  and  delicacy,  with  which  we  fo  rarely  find 
it  accompanied  in  the  common  intercourfe  of  life. 

When  a  man  of  wit  makes  an  exertion  to  diftin- 
goifii  himfelf,  his  fallies  are  commonly  too  far  fetched 
to  pleafe.     He  brings  his  mind  into  a  (late  approach* 
ing  to  that  of  the  inventor,  and  becomes  rather  inge^  ', 
niotts  than  witty.     This  is  often  the  cafe  with  the  wrir 
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ters  whom  Johnfon  diftinguiflies  by  the  name  of  die 
Metaphyiical  Poets. 

Thofe  powers  of  fbvention,  which  neceflity  occau 
fionally  calls  forth  in  uncultivated  minds,  fome  indi- 
viduals poflefs  habitually.    The  related  ideas  wfaiclit 
in  the  cafe  of  the  former,  are  brought  together  by 
the  flow  efforts  of  attention  and  recolledion,  prefect 
themfelves  to  the  latter,  in  confcquence  of  a  more 
fyftematical  arrangement  of  their  knowledge.    The 
inftantaneoufnefs  with  which  fuch  remote  combine* 
tions  are  effefled,  fometimes  appear  fo  wonderful,  that 
we  are  apt  to  afcribe  it  to  fomething  like  inf[Hratioii  'i 
but  it  mufl:  be  remembered,  that  when  any  fulled 
flrongly  and  habitually  occupies  the  thoughts,  it  gives 
US  an  intereft  in  the  obfervation  of  the  moft  trivbl 
drcumftance  which  we  fufped  to  have  any  relation  to 
it,  however  diftant ;  and  by  thus  rendging  the  com- 
mon objeds  and  occurrences  which  the  accidents  of 
life  prefent  to  us,  fubfervient  to  one  particular  em* 
ployment  of  the  intellectual  powers,  eftablifhes  in  the 
memory  a  connexion  between  our  favourite  purfuit, 
and  all  the  materials  with  which  experience  and  re* 
flection  have  fupplied  us  for  the  farther  profecution  of 

it. 

II.  I  obferved,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  invention 

may  be  facilitated  by  general  rules,  which  enable  the 
inventor  to  direct  the  train  of  his  thoughts  into  parti* 
cular  channels.  Thefe  rules  (to  afcertain  which^ 
ought  to  be  one  principal  oh]cQ,  of  the  logician)  will 
afterwards  fall  under  my  confideration,  when  I  come 
to  examine  thofe  intelledual  proceffes  which  are  fub- 
fervient to  the  difcovery  of  truth.    At  prefent,  I  Ihall 

confine 
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confine  myfelf  to  a  few  general  remarks ;  in  ftating 
which  I  have  no  other  aim  than  to  ihew,  to  bow 
gres^t  a  degree  invention  depends  on  cuhivation  and 
habit)  even  in  thofe  fdences  in  which  it  is  geneiall]r 
iiippofed  that  every  thing  depends  on  natural  genius. 
When  we  confider  the  geometrical  difcoveries  of 
Ae  antients,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  exhibited 
m  the  greater  part  of  the  works  which  have  furvived 
to  our  times,  it  is  feldom  poffible  fof  us  to  trace  the 
fteps  by  which  they  were  led  to  their  coaclufions : 
and,  indeed,  the  objeds  of  this  fcieace  are  fo  unlike 
dK)fe  of  all  others,  that  it  is  not  unnatural  for  a  peri 
foa  when  he  enters  on  the  ftudy,  to  be  dazzled  by  its 
ao¥dty,  and  to  form  an  exaggerated  conception  o^ 
the  genius  of  thofe  men  who  iirft  brought  to  light 
iiich  a  variety  of  truths,  fo  profound  and  fo  remote 
iirom  the  ordinary  courfe  of  our  fpeculations.  We 
find,  however,  that  even  at  the  time  when  the  antient 
anaiyfis  was  unknown  to  the  moderns ;  fuch  mathe- 
maticians as  had  attended  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
mind  in  the  difcovery  of  truth,  concluded  a  priorU 
that  the  difcoveries  of  the  Greek  geometers  did  not 
at  firft,  occur  to  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
ftated  in  their  writings.  The  prevailing  opinion  was, 
that  they  had  been  pofleflfed  of  fome  fecret  method  of 
inveftigation,  which  they  carefully  concealed  from 
the  world  ;  and  that  they  publiihed  the  refult  of  their 
labours  in  fuch  a  form,  as  they  thought  would  be 
mod  likely  to  excite  the  admiration  of  their  readers. 
••  O  quam  bene  foret,"  fays  Pctrus  Nonius^  "  fi  qui 
^  in  fcientiis  mathematicis  fcripferint  autbores,  fcripta 
i^  reliquiflent   inventa  fua  eadcm  piethodo,   et  per 
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^^  eofdem  ()ifcurfus,  quibus  ipli  in  ea  primum  incide-. 
^^  runt ;  et  non,  ut  in  mechanica  loquitur  Ariftotelcs 
^'  de  artificibus,  qui  nobis  foris  oftendunt  fuas  quas 
^  fecerint   machinas,   fed  artificium  abfcondunt^    ut 

fiiagis  appareant  admirabiles.     Eft  utique  inventio 

in  arte  qualibet  diverfa  multum  a  traditione  :  neque 
<^  putandum  eft  plurimas  Euclidis  et  Archimedis  pro- 
^  poiitiones  fuifle  ab  illis  ea  via  inventas  qua  nobb 
^^  illi  ipfas  tradiderunt*/'  The  revival  of  the  antient 
anal y (is,  by  fome  late  mathematicians  in  this  country, 
has,  in  part,  juftified  thefe  remarks,  by  (hewing  td 
how  great  a  degree  the  inventive  powers  of  the  Greek 
geometers  were  aided  by  that  method  of  inveftiga- 
tion  ;  and  by  exhibiting  fome  ftriking  fpecimena  of 
addrefs  in  the  pradical  application  of  it. 

The  folution  of  problems,  indeed,  it  may  be  laid, 
is  but  one  mode  in  which  mathematical  invention  may 
be  difplayed.  The  difcovery  of  new  truths  is  what 
we  chiefly  admire  in  an  original  genius ;  and  the  me- 
thod of  analyfis  gives  us  no  fatisfadion  with  refped  Co 
the  procefs  by  which  they  are  obtained. 

To  remove  this  difficulty  completely,  by  explain- 
ing all  the  various  ways  in  which  new  theorems  may 
be  brought  to  light,  would  lead  to  inquiries  foreign 
to  this  work.  In  order,  however,  to  render  the  pro- 
cefs of  the  mind,  on  fuch  occafions,  a  little  lefs  myf- 
terious  than  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be ;  it  may 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  moft  copious  fource  of 
difcoveries  is  the  inveftigation  of  problems ;    which 

*  See  fome  other  paiTages  to  the  fame  purpofe,  quoted  from  dif- 
fereut  writers,  by  Dr.  Simfon,  in  the  preface  to  his  Reftoration  of 
the  Loci  Plani  of  Appollonius  Perggeu8>  Glafg.  ■  1749. 
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feldom  fails  (even  although  we  (hould  not  fucceed  in 
the  attainment  of  the  object  which  we  havQ  in  view) 
to  exhibit  to  us  fome  relations  formerly  unobferved 
among  the  quantities  which  are  under  confideration. 
Of  fo  great  importance  is  it  to  concentrate  the  atten-  ^ 
tion  to  a  particular  fubjeft,  and  to  check  that  wan-    / 
dering  and  dif&pated  habit  of  thought,  which,  in  the  ( 
cafe  of  mod  perfons,  renders  their  fpeculations  barrel^ 
of  any  profit  either  to  themfelves  or  to  others.     Many 
theorems,   too,    have  been  fuggefted  by  analogy 
many  have  been  inveftigated  from  trutHTlormerly  ) 
known  by  altering  or  by  generalifing  the  hypothefis ;  ) 
and  many  have  been   obtained  by  a  fpecies  of  iop  j 
dttdion.     An  illuftration  of  thefe  various  procefles   } 
of  the  mind  would  not  only  lead  to  new  and  cu-  (^ 
jjous    remarks,    but  would   contribute   to    diminiih    ' 
that  blind  admiration  of  original  genius,  which  is  \ 
one  of  the  chief  obftacles   to  the  improvement  of  / 
ficience. 

The  hiftory  of  natural  philofophy,  before  and  after 
the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  affords  another  very  ftrikp 
ing  proof,,  how  much  the  powers  of  invention  and 
difcovery  may  be  af&fted  by  the  ftudy  of  method :  and 
in  all  the  fciences,  without  exceprion,  whoever  em. 
ploys  his  genius  with  a  regular  and  habitual  fuccefs, 
plainly  (hews,  that  it  is  by  means  of  general  rul<8 
that  his  inquiries  are  conduced.  Of  thdTe  rules, 
there  may  be  many  which  the  inventor  never  dated 
to  himfelf  in  words ;  and,  perhaps,  he  may  even  be 
unconfcious  of  the  ailidance  which  he  derives  from 
them ;  but  their  influence  on  his  genius  appears  ui^^ 
queftionably  from  the  uniformity  with  which  it  pro- 

Y  3  ceeds } 
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ceeds ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  can  be  afcertaiaed 
by  his  'OWE  fpeculations,  or  colleded  by  the  logl* 
cian  from  an  examination  of  his  refearches,  fimikr 
powers  of  invention  will  be  placed  within  the  reac^ 
t)f  other  men,  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  fame 
Hudy. 

Hie  following  remarks,  which  a  truly  philofophi- 
cal  artift  has  applied  to  painting,  may  be  extended, 
with  fome  trifling  alterations,  to  all  the  different  em- 
ployments of  onr  intelledual  powers. 

**  What  we  now  call  geniusy  begins,  not  where 
*^  rules,  abftrafiedly  taken,  end ;  but  who-e  known, 
^  vulgar,  and  trite  rules  have  no  longer  any  phtce.  ft 
^  muft  of  riecdTity  be,  that  worics  of  genius,  as  wdB 
<«  as  every  other  effeft,  as  it  muft  bave  its  taufe, 
^  tnuft  likewife  have  its  rules ;  it  cannot  be  by 
**  chance,  that  excellencies  are  produced  with  any 
^  conftancy,  or  any  certamty,  for  this  is  not  the  na- 
**  ture  of  chance ;  but  the  rules  by  which  tnen  cf 
^^  extraordinary  parts,  and  fueh  as  are  called -men  of 
•*  genius,  work,  are  either  fuch  as  they  difcover  by 
**  their  own  peculiar  obfervation,  or  of  fuch  a  nice 
**  texture  as  not  eafily  to  admit  handling  or  exprefling 
**  in  words. 

**  Unfubftantial,  however,  as  thefe  rules  may  feem, 
**  and  difGcult  as  it  may  be  to  convey  them  in  writ- 
**  ing,  they  are  ftill  feen  and  felt  in  the  mind  of  the 
•*  artift ;  and  he  works  from  them  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty, as  if  they  were  embodied,  as  I  may  fay, 
upon  paper.  It  is  true,  thefe  refined  principles 
cannot  be  always  made  palpable,  like  the  more 
«*  grofs  rules  of  Art  j  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but  that 
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^  the  mind  may  be  put  in  fuch  a  train,  that  it  fliall 
^^  perceive,  by  a  kind  of  fcientific  fenfe,  that  propriety, 
^  which  words  can  but  very  feebly  fuggeft  *.** 


SECTION    V. 


^plication  0/  the    Prlnelplet  Jicded  in  the  foregoing  SeSions  of 
this  Chapter^  to  explain  the  Phenomena  of  Dreaming. 


w 


iTH  refped  to  the  Phenomena  of  Dreaming, 
three  diflereni  queftions  may  be  propofed. 
Krft ;  What  is  the  ftate  of  the  mind  in  fleep  ?  or,  in 
other  vonb,  what  faculties  then  continue  to  operate, 
and  what  faculties  are  then  fufpended  ?  .  Secondly ; 
bow  hr  do  our  dreams  appear  to  be  influenced  by  our 
bodily  fenfations ;  and  in  what  refpeds  do  they  vary, 
according  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  body  in 
health,  and  in  ficknefs  ?  Thirdly;  what  is  the  change 
which  fleep  produces  on  thofe  parts  of  the  body^  with 
which  our  mental  operations  are  more  immediately 
connected ;  and  how  does  this  change  operate^  in  di- 
verfifying,  fo  remarkably,  the  phenomena  which  our 
minds  then  exhibit,  from  thofe  of  which  we  are  con- 
fiaous  in  our  waking  hours  ?  Of  thefe  three  quef- 
tions, the  firft  belongs  to  the  Philofophy  of  the  Hu« 
man  Mind ;  and.  it  is  to  this  queftion  that  the  follow, 
ing  inquiry  is  almoft  entirely  confined.  The  fecond  is 
more  particularly  intereding  to  the  medical  inquirer^ 
and  does  not  properly  fall  under  the  plan  of  this  work. 
The  third  feems  to  me  to  relate  to  a  fubjedt,^  which 
is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties. 

*  Difcourfes  by  Sir  JoAiua  Reynolds. 
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It  will  be  granted,  that,  if  we  could  afcertain  the 
ftate  of  the  mind  in  fleep,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  refolve 
the  various  phenomena  of  dreaming  into  a  fmaller 
number  of  general  principles  ;  and  fUU  more,  if  we 
could  refolve  them  into  one  general  fad  ;  we  (hould 
be  advanced  a  very  important  ftep  in  our  inquiries 
upon  this  fubjed ;  even  s^lthough  we  fhould  find  it 
impoflible  to  (hew,  in  \^  hat  manner  this  change  in 
the  ftate  of  the  mind  refults  from  the  change 
which  fleep  produces  in  the  ftate  of  the  body.  Such 
a  ftep  would  at  leaft  gratify,  to  a  certain  extent,  that 
difpofition  of  our  nature  which  prompts  us  fo  afcend 
from  particular  fads  to  general  laws ;  and  .^hich  it 
the  foundation  of  all  our  philofophical  reCeaircbc^  i 
and,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  I  am  inclined  to  thinkf 
that  it  carries  us  as  far  as  our  imperfed  faculties  en^ 
able  us  to  proceed. 

Tn  conduding  this  inquiry  with  refped  to  the  ftate 
of  the  mind  in  fleep,  it  feems  reafonable  to  exped, 
that  fome  light  may  be  obtained  from  an  examination 
of  the  circumftances  which  accelerate  or  retard  its 
approach  3  for  when  we  are  difpofed  to  reft,  it  is 
natural  to  imagine,  that  the  ftate  of  the  mind  ap 
proaches  to  its  ftate  in  fleep,  more  nearly,  than  when 
we  feel  ourfelves  alive  and  a£Uve,  and  capable  of 
applying  all  our  various  faculties  to  their  proper 
purpofes. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  approach 
of  fleep  is  accelerated  by  every  circumftance  which  dimi- 
liiflies  or  fufpends  the  exercife  of  the  mental  powers  ; 
and  is  retarded  by  every  thing  which  has  a  contrary 
tendency.     When  we  wifli  for  fleep^  we  naturally 

endeavour 
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eadeaTour  to  withhold,  as  much  as  poffible,  all  the 
a&ive  exertions  of  the  mind,  by  difengaging  our 
attention  from  every  interefting  fubjed  of  thought. 
When  we  are  difpofed  to  keep  awake,  we  naturally 
fix  our  attention  on  fome  fubjeft  which  is  calculated 
to  afford  employment  to  our  inteliedual  powers,  or 
to  roufe  and  exercife  the  .a6Uve  principles  of  our 
nature. 

^  It  is  well  known,  that  there  is  a  particular  clafs 
of  founds  which  compofe  us  to  fleep.  The  hum  of 
bees ;  the  murmur  of  a  fountain  ;  the  reading  of  an 
uninterefting  difcourfe ;  have  this  tendency  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  If  wq  examine  this  clafs  of  founds, 
we  ihall  find  that  it  confifts  wholly  of  fuch  as  are 
fitted  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  mind  from 
its  own  thoughts ;  and  are,  at  the  fame  time,  not 
fufficiently  interefting  to  engage  its  attention  to  them- 
felves. 

It  is  alfo  matter  of  common  obfervation,  that  chil- 
dren and  perfons  of  little  reflexion,  who  are  chiefly 
occupied  about  feniible  objeds,  and  whofe  mental 
a^vity  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  fufpended,  as  foon 
as  their  perceptive  powers  are  unemployed ;  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  continue  awake,  when  they 
are  deprived  of  their  ufual  engagements.  The  fame 
thing  has  been  remarked  of  favages,  whofe  time, 
like  that  of  the  lower  animals,  is  almoft  com- 
pletely divided  between  fleep  and  their  bodily  ex« 
ertions  *. 

From 

♦  **  The  exiftence  of  the  Negro  (laves  in  America,  appears  to 
«*  participate  more  of  fenfation  than  refiediion.  To  this  oiuft  be 
•*  afcribedy  their  difpofition  to  fleep  when  ab(lra£ted  from  their 

**  diverAonsy 
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From  a  iconfideration  of  thefe  hOts^  it  feems  reafoiuible 
to  conclude,  that  in  fleepthofe  operations  of  the  mkkl 
are  fufpended^  which  depend  on  our  volition ;  for  if 
it  be  certain,  that  before  we  fall  afleep,  we  muft  witb« 
hold,  as  much  as  we  are  able,  the  exercife  of  all  our 
different  powers  ;  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined,  that, 
as  foon  as  fleep  commences,  thefe  powers  (hould  again 
begin  to  be  exerted.  The  more  probable  conclufioQ 
IS,  that  when  we  are  defirous  to  procure  fleep,  we 
bring  both  mind  and  body,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  into 
that  flate  in  which  they  are  to  continue  after  fleep 
commences.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  the 
flate  of  the  mind  when  we  are  inviting  fleep,  and 
when  we  are  adually  afleep,  is  this ;  that  in  the  for- 
mer cafe,  although  its  a&ive  exertions  be  fufpended, 
we  can  renew  them,  if  we  pleafe.  In  the  other  cafe, 
the  will  lofes  its  influence  over  all  our  powers  both 
of  mind  and  body ;  in  confequence  of  fome  phyfical 
alteration  in  the  fyftem,  which  we  fliall  never,  probably, 
be  able  to  explain. 

-,      J  ,1  -      -     -     ..m   •       M 

In  order  to  illuflrate  this  conclufion  a  little  ferther^ 
it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  if  the  fufpenfion  of 
our  voluntary  operations  in  fleep  be  admitted  as  a  fad, 
there  are  only  two  fuppofltions  which  can  be  formed 
concerning  its  caufe.  The  one  is,  that  the  power  of 
volition  is  fufpended  ;  the  other,  that  the  will  lofes  its 
influence  over  thofe  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  thofe 
members  of  the  body,  which,  during  our  waking 


**  diverfiong,  and  unemployed  in  their  labour.  An  animal  whofe 
"  body  is  at  reft,  and  who  does  not  refle^l,  muft  be  difpofed  to 
*«  fleep  of  coiirfe."  Notef  on  Firgimay  by  Mr.  Jeffekson,  p.  255. 

hours. 
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houn,  are  fubjeded  to  its  authority.  If  it  can  be 
fhewn,  then,  that  the  former  fuppofition  is  not  agree* 
able  to  hd^  the  truth  of  the  latter  feems  to  follow  as 
a  neceflary  confequence. 

I.  That  the  power  of  volition  is  not  fufpended 
during  fleep,  appears  from  the  eflforts  which  we  are 
confcious  of  making  while  in  that  fituation.  We 
4ream,  for  example,  that  we  are  in  danger ;  and  we 
attempt  to  call  out  for  afliftance.  The  attempt,  in- 
deed, is,  in  general,  unfuccefsful  ;  and  the  founds 
which  ^£  emit,  are  feeble  and  indiftinA ;  but  this  only 
confirms,  or,  rather,  is  a  neceffiiry  confequence  of  the 
fuppofition,  that,  in  fleep,  the  conne6tion  between  the 
will  and  our  voluntary  operations,  is  difturbed,  or 
interrupted.  The  continuance  of  the  power  of  vo- 
lition is  demonftrated  by  the  effort,  however  inef- 
fedual. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  courfe  of  an  alarming  dream, 
we  are  fometimes  confcious  of  making  an  exertion  to 
iave  ourfelves,  by  flight,  from  an  apprehended  danger ; 
but  in  fpite  of  all  our  efforts,  we  continue  in  bed.  In 
fuch  cafes,  we  commonly  dream,  that  we  are  attempt. 
ing  to  efcape,  and  ate  prevented  by  fome  external  ob» 
ftacle  ;  but  the  fad  feems  to  be,  that  the  body  is,  at 
that  time,  not  fubje£l  to  the  will.  During  the  difturbed 
reft  which  we  fometimes  have  when  the  body  is  indif- 
pofed,  the  mind  appears^  to  retain  fome  power  over  it ; 
but  as,  even  in  thefe  cafes,  the  motions  which  are 
made,  confift  rather  of  a  general  agitation  of  the  whole ., 
fyftem,  than  of  the  regular  exertion  of  a  particular  mem-  = 
ber  of  it,  with  a  view  to  produce  ascertain  effeft  ;  it  is 
reafonable  to  conclude,  that,  in  perfefitly  found  fleep, 

the 
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the  mind,  although  it  retains  the  power  of  volition, 
retains  no  influence  whatever  over  the  bodily  organs. 

In  that  particular  condition  of  the  fyftem,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  incubus^  we  are  confcious 
of  a  total  want  of  power  over  the  body :  and,  I 
believe,  the  common  opinion  is,  that  it  is  this  want 
of  power  which  diftinguifhes  the  incubus  from  all  the 
other  modifications  of  fleep.  But  the  more  probable 
fuppoiition  feems  to  be,  that  every  fpecies  of  fleep  is 
accompanied  with  a  fufpenfion  of  the  faculty  of  vo- 
luntary motion ;  and  that  the  incubus  has  nothing  pe- 
culiar in  it  but  this,  that  the  uneafy  fenfations  which 
are  produced  by  the  accidental  pofture  of  the  body, 
and  which  we  find  it  impoifible  to  remove  by  our  own 
efforts,  render  us  diflindly  confcious  of  our  incapa- 
r  city  to  move.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  inftant 
•  of  our  awaking,  and  of  our  recovering  the  command 
of  our  bodily  organs,  is  one  and  the  fame. 

2.  The  fame  conclufion  is  confirmed  by  a  different 
view  of  the  fubjedl.  It  is  probable,  as  was  already 
obferved,  that  when  we  are  anxious  to  procure  fleep, 
the  ftate  into  which  we  naturally  bring  the  mind,  ap- 
proaches to  its  ftate  after  fleep  commences.  Now  it 
is  manifeft,  that  the  means  which  nature  direds  us  to 
^  employ  on  fuch  occafions,  is  not  to  fufpend  the  power 
of  volition,  but  to  fufpend  the  exertion  of  thofc 
powers  whofe  exercife  depends  on  volition.  If  it 
were  neceffary  that  volition  fhould  be  fufpended  be. 
fore  we  fall  afleep,  it  would  be  impoflible  for  us,  by 
our  own  efforts,  to  haften  the  moment  of  reft,  ITie 
very  fuppofition  of  fuch  efforts  is  abfurd  ;  for  it  im- 
plies a  continued  will  to  fufpend  the  ads  of  the  will. 

According 
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According  to  the  foregoing  dodrine  with  refpeft  to 
the  ftate  of  the  mind  in  fleep,  the  effed  which  is  pro- 
duced on  our  mental  operations,  is  ftrikingly  analo- 
gous to  that  which  is  produced  on  our  bodily  powers. 
From  the  obfervations  which  have  been  already  made^ 
it  18  manifeft,  that  in  fleep,  the  body  is,  in  a  very  in- 
confiderable  degree,  if  at  all,  fubjeft  to  our  com* 
mand.    The  vital  and  involuntary  motions,  however, 
fofier  no  interruption,  but  go  on  as  when  we  are 
awake,  in  <onfequence  of  the  operation  of  fome  caufe  , 
unknown  to  us*     In  like  manner,  it  would  appear, 
diat  thofe  operations  of  the  mind  which '  depend  on 
our  volition  are  fufpended ; .  while  certain  other  ope- 
rations are,  at  leaft,  occafionaliy,  carried  on.     This  A 
analogy  naturally  fuggefts  the  idea,  that  all  our  men-  j 
tal  operations,  which   are  independent  of  our  will,  > 
may  continue  during  fleep ;  and  that  the  phenomena  { 
of  dreaming  may,  perhaps,  be  produced  by  thefe,  di-  \ 
verfified  in  their  apparent  efie&s,  in  confequence  of  \ 
the  fufpendon  of  our  voluntary  powers.  / 

•  If  the  appearances  which  the  mind  exhibits  during 
fleep,  are  found  to  be  explicable  on  this  general  prin^ 
ciple,  it  will  poflfefs  all  the  evidence  which  the  nature 
of  the  fubjed  admits  of. 

It  was  formerly  fhewn,  that  the  train  of  thought  ia 
the  mind  does  not  depend  immediately  on  our  will, 
but  is  regulated  by  certain  general  laws  of  aflbciatioix. 
At  the  fame  time,  it  appeared,  that  among  the  vari^ 
ous  fubje£b  which  thus  fpontaneoufly  prefent  them- 
felvcs  to  our  notice,  we  have  the  power  of  fingling 
out  any  one  that  we  chufe  to  confider,  and  of  making 
it  a  particular  obje£l  of  attention  ;  and  that  by  doing 

fo. 
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fo,  we  not  only  can  ftop  the  train  that  would  other- 
wife  have  fucceeded,  but  frequently  can  divert  the 
current  of  our  thoughts  into  a  new  channel.  It  adfb 
appeared,  that  we  have  a  power  (which  may  be- 
much  improved  by  exercil'e)  of  recalling  paft  occur- 
rences to  the  memory^  by  a  voluntary  effort  of  lecol- 
le£tion. 

The  ittdireil  influence  which  the  mind  thus  poffeflfat 
over  the  train  of  Its  thoughts  is  fo  great,  that  during  ttie 
whole  time  we  are  awake,  excepting  in  thofe  cafes  ia: 
which  we  fall  into  what  is  called  a  reverie,  and  fuffer. 
our  thoughts  to  follow  their  natural  courfe,  the  order 
of  their  fucceffion  is  always  regulated  more  or  left  by 
the  will.  The  will,  indeed,  in  regulating  the  train 
of  thought,  can  operate  only  (as  I  already  (hewed): 
by  availing  itfelf  of  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  aflbciation ;: 
but  ftill  it  has  the  power  of  rendering  this  train  very^ 
different  from  what  it  would  have  been,  if  thefe  laws 
had  taken  place  without  its  interference. 

From  thefe  principles,  combined  with  the  general 
fa£k  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  eftablifh,  with  re- 
fped  to  the  (late  of  the  mind  in  fleep,  two  obvious 
confequences  follow  :  Firft,  That  when  we  are  in  this 
iituadon,  the  fucceffion  of  our  thoughts,  in  fo  far  a» 
it  depends  on  the  laws  of  affociation,  may  be  carried 
on  by  the  operation  of  the  fame  unknown  caufes  by 
which  it  is  produced  while  we  are  awake ;  and,  Se* 
eondly,  that  the  order  of  our  thoughts,  in  thefe  two 
fiates  of  the  mind,  mud  be  very  different ;  inafmuch 
as,  in  the  one,  it  depends  folely  on  the  laws  of  aflb- 
ciation; and  in  the  other,  on  thefe  laws  combined 
with  our  own  voluntary  e;cci  tions. 

In 
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In  order  to  afcertain  how  far  thefe  conclufions  are 
agreeable  to  truths  it  is  neceffary  to  compare  them 
with  the  known  phenomena  of  dreaming.  For  which 
purpofe,  I  ihall  endeavour  to  (hew,  Firft,  That  the 
facceflion  of  our  thoughts  in  fleep,  is  regulated  by 
the  £une  general  laws  of  affocisrtion,  to  which  it  is 
fubjeded  while  we  are  awake ;  and^  Secondly,  That 
the  drcumftances  which  difcriminate  dreaming  from 
our  waking  thoughts,  are  fuch  as  muft  neceffarily 
•life  from  the  fufpenfion  of  the  influence  of  tl^ 
«iU. 

-    L  That  the  fucceffion  of  our  thoughts  in  fleep,  is 
lighted  by  the  fame  general  laws  of  aflbciation, 
which  influence  the  mind  while  we  are  awake,  appears 
finom  the  following  confiderations* 
^    I.  Oor  dreams  are  frequently  Aiggefted  to  us  by 
bodily  fenfations :  and  with  thefe,  it  is  well  known, 
from  what  we  experience  while  awake,  that  particular 
ideas  are  frequently  very  ftrongly  aflbciated.    I  have 
been  told  by  a  fdend,  that  having  occafion,  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  indifpofition,  to  apply  a  bottle  of  hot 
water  to  his  feet  when  he  went  to  bed,  he  dreamed 
that  he  was  making  a  journey  to  the  top  of  Mount 
iEtna,  and  that  he  found  the  heat  of  the  ground  al- 
moft  infupportable.     Another  perfon,  having  a  blifter 
applied  to  his  head,  dreamed  that  he  was  fcalped  by 
a  party  of  Indians.     I  believe  every  one  who  is  in  the 
babit  of  dreaming,  will  recoiled  inftances,  in   his 
own  cafe,  of  a  fimilar  nature. 

a.  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  the  prevailing 

•  temper  of  the  mind>;  and  vary,  in  their  complexion, 

according  as  our  habitual  difpoiidon,  at  the  time,  in- 

7  clines 
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clines  us  to  cbeerfulnefs  or  to  melancholy.  Mot  that 
this  obfervadon  holds  without  exception ;  but  it  holds 
fo  generally,  as  muft  convince  us,  that  the  ftate  of 
our  fpirits  has  fome  effed):  on  our  dreams,  as  well  as 
on  our  waking  thoughts.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  cafe, 
no  lefs  than  in  the  former,  this  efief):  may  be  counter- 
aded,  or  modified,  by  various  other  circumftances. 

After  having  made  a  narrow  efcape  from  any  alarm- 
ing danger,  we  are  apt  to  awake,  in  the  courfe  of  our 
fleep,  with  fudden  ftartuigs;  imagining  that  we  are 
drowning,  or  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  A  fevere 
misfortune,  which  has  affeded  the  mind  deeply,  in- 
fluences our  dreams  in  a  limilar  way ;  and  fuggefts 
to  us  a  variety  of  adventures,  analogous,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  that  event  from  which  our  diftrefs  arifei. 
Such,  according  to  Virgil,  were  the  dreams  of  the 
forfaken  Dido. 

V 

**  ' —  Agit  ipfe  furentem, 

**  In  fomnis  fenis  ^neas  ;  femperque  relinqui, 
**  Sola  fibi ;  Temper  longam  incomitata  videtur, 
*•  Ire  viaiDy  et  Tyrios  deferta  quacrere  terra." 

3.  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  our  prevailing  ha^ 
bits  of  aflbciation  while  awake. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work,  I  confidered  the 
extent  of  that  power  which  the  mind  may  acquire 
over  the  train  of  its  thoughts ;  and  1  obferved,  that 
thofe  intelledual  diverfities  among  men,  which  we 
commonly  refer  to  peculiarities  of  genius,  are,  at 
lead  in  a  great  meafure,  refolvable  into  differences  in 
their  habits  of  aifociation.  One  man  poflefles  a  ridi 
and  beautiful  fancy,  which  is  at  all  times  obedient  to 

his 
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IriswilK  Another  f)of{efles  a  qukknefs  of  recollec- 
tioDf  wMch  enables  hhn,  at  a  momem'^  warning,  to 
biiltg  together  all  the  refults  of  his  pad  eitperience; 
Md  6f  his  p»ft  refle£kiaf>$,  which  cah  be  of  ufe  fof 
ilaftrafiiftg  any  propofed  filbjed.  A  third  can,  with^ 
0tk  effort,  (bolted  hfs  attention  to  the  mod  abftra^ 
^[(Mlftions  ih  philofophy;  can  perceive,  at  a  glance*, 
flMf  ftoiteft  and  the  mad  eflfefttial  procefs  for  arrithi^ 
it  the  ttiifh  i  and  can  ba^ih  froiM  hi$  i^nd  eve¥y  ix^ 
Mdieous  idea,  which  fa^cy  of  cafoal  albcratiofl  ttHf 
fi^ggeft,  to  diftrad  his  thoughts,  or  to  miftead  hid 
jttdg^aetff.  A  foiirth  united  all  tlvefe  poiiifttf  hi  a  ca* 
pMfStf  6f  fierceiviyig  truth  wkh  an  almoft  intuitit'e 
f§fit&nj )  aVid  in  an  eIo()uence  which  enables  h!nv  16* 
command,  at  pleafuVe,  whatever  his  memory  and  fni 
fancy  can  fupply,  to  illuftrate  and  to  adorn  it.  The 
occafiodal  e^ercife  which  fuch  men  make  of  their 
powers,  may  undoubtedly  be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  to 
be  unpremeditated  or  unfludied ;  but  they  atl  indi- 
cate previous  habits  of  meditation  or  ftody,  as  un- 
queflionably,  as  the  dexterity  of  the  expert  ac- 
countant, of  the  rapid  execution  of  the  profedional 
mufician.. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident,  that  a  train 
of  thought  which,  in  one  mat^,  would  require  a  pain- 
ful effort  of  ftudy,  may,  in  another,  be  almoft  fpon- 
taneous :  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  the  reveries  of 
ftudious  men,  even  when  they  allow,  as  much  as  they 
their  thoughts  to  follow  their  own  courfe,  are 
or  lefs  connefted  together  by  thofe  principles  of 
aflfociation,  which  their  favourite  purfuits  tend  more 
particularly  to  (Irengthen. 

Z  The 
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The  influence  of  the  fame  habits  may  be  traced 
diftindly  in  fleep.  There  are  probably  few  mathemap 
ticians,  who  have  not  dreamed  of  an  inter^fting 
problem,  and  who  have  not  even  fancied  that  they 
were  profecuting  the  inveftigation  of  it  with  much 
fuccefs.  They  whofe  ambition  leads  them  to  the 
fludy  of  eloquence,  are  frequently  confcious,  during 
fleep,  of  a  renewal  of  their  daily  occupations ;  and 
fometimes  feel  themfelves  poflefled  of  a  fluency  of 
fpeech,  which  they  never  experienced  before.  Thf 
Poet,  in  his  dreams,  is  tranfported  into  Elyfium,  and 
leaves  the  vulgar  and  unfatisfadory  enjoyments  of  hi)* 
manity,  to  dwell  in  thofe  regions  of  enchantment 
and  rapture,  which  have  been  created  by  the  divine 
imaginations  of  Virgil  and  of  Taflb. 

*^  And  hither  Morpheus  fent  his  kindeft  dreams, 
**  Raifing  a  world  of  gayer  tin6k  and  grace  ; 
**  O'ei  which  were  (hadowy  caft  Elyfian  gleams, 
**  That  played,  in  waving  lights,  from  place  to  place, 
**  And  fhcd  a  rofeate  fmile  on  Nature's  face. 
•*  Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  fo  array, 
**  So  fleece  with  clouds  the  pure  etherial  fpace  ; 
"  Ne  could  it  e'er  fuch  melting  forms  difplay, 
•*  As  loofe  on  flowery  beds  all  languifhingly  lay. 


"  No,  fair  illufions  !  artful  phantoms,  no  ! 
**  My  mufe  will  not  attempt  your  fairy  land : 
"  She  has  no  colours,  tliat  like  your's  can  glow  ; 
•*  To  catch  your  vivid  fcenes,  too  giofs  her  hand*. 


9f 


As  a   farther   proof  that   the  fucceflion  of   our 
thoughts  in  dreaming,  is  influenced  by  our  prevailing 

*  Caftle  of  Indolence. 

habiu 
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habits  of  aflfociation  ;  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  — -- 
fcenes  and  occurrences  which  mod  frequently  prefent 
themfelves  to  the  mind  while  we  are  afleep,  are  the 
fcenes'and  occurrences  of  childhood  and  early  youth. 
The  facility  of  aflfociation  is  then  much  greater  than   - 
in  more  advanced  years ;  and  although,  during  the 
diy,  the  memory  of  the  events  thus  aflbciated,  nfiay 
be  baniflied  by  the  objeds  and  purfuits  which  prefs 
upon  our  fenfes,  it  retains  a  more  permanent  hold 
of  the  mind  than  any  of  our  fubfequent  acquifitions ; 
and,  like  the  knowledge  which  we  poffefs  of  our  mo- 
ther tongue,  is,  as  it  were,  interwoven  and  incorpo- 
Xwled  with  all  its  mod  eflential  habits.    Accordingly,  . 
in  old  men,  whofe  thoughts  are,  in  a  great  meafure, 
difisngaged  from  the  world,  the  tranfaftions  of  their 
middle  age,  which  once  feemed  fo  impoi'tant,  are  of- 
ten obliterated  ;  while  the  mind  dwells,  as  in  a  dream, 
00  the  fports  and  the  companions  of  their  infancy. 
.  I  ihall  only  obferve  farther,  on  this  •  head,  that  in 
our  dreams,  as  well  as  when  awake,  we  occafionally 
make  ufe  of  words  as  an  inflrument  of  thought.     Such 
dreams,  however,  do  not  aflPed  the  mind  ^with  fuch 
emotions  of  pleafure  and  of  pain,  as  thofe  in  which  the 
imagination  is  occupied  with  particular  objects  of  fenfe. 
The  eflfed  of  philofophical  (ludies,  in  habituating  the 
mind  to  the  almoft  conilant  employment  of  this  inflru- 
ment, and,  of  confequence,  its  efFed  in  weakening  the 
imagination,  was  formerly   remarked.     If  I  am  not 
miftaken,  the  influence  of  thefe  circumftances  may  alfo 
be  traced  in  the  hiftory  o£our  dreams;  which,  in  youth, 
commonly  involve,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  the  ex- 
ercife  of  imagination ;  and  aflfed  the  mind  with  much 

Z  2  more 
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more  powerful  emotion?,  than  when  we  begin  to  emfdoy 
our  maturer  faculties  in  more  general  and  zhUxzOt  fpe^ 
culations. 

IL  From  thefe  different  obfervatlons^  we  are  autho* 
lifed  to  conclude,  that  the  fame,  laws  of  aiTociaticm  whidl' 
regulate  the  train  of  our  thoughts  while  we  are  awake, 
continue  to  operate  during  fleep.  I  now  proceed-  Iq- 
confider,  how  far  the  cuxumftances  which  difeffaninatu 
dreaming  from  our  waking  thoughts,  correfpond  wi4l 
tbofe  which  migh^>e  expe&ed  to  refuit  from  the  fuid 
penfion  of  the  influence  of  the  will. 

1.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  fufpended  during 
fleep,  all  our  voluntary  operations,  fuch  as  secoUe&kny 
leafoning,  &c.  muft  alfo  be  fufpended* 

That  this  really  is  the  cafe,  the  extravagance  and  m- 
confiftency  of  our  dreams  are  fuf&cient  proofa.  We 
frequently  confound  together  times  and  places  die  moft 
remote  from  each  other ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame 
dream,  conceive  the  fame  perfon  as  exifting  in  diflSsrcnt 
parts  of  the  world.  Sometimes  we  imagine  ourfehcs 
converfmg  with  a  dead  friend,  without  remembering 
the  circumflance  of  his  death,  although,  perhaps^  it 
happened  but  a  few  days  before,  and  affeded  us  deeply* 
All  this  proves  clearly,  that  the  fubjeds  which  then 
occupy  our  thoughts,  are  fuch  as  prefent  themfeWes  to 
the  mind  fpontaneoufly ;  and  that  we  have  no  powcB 
of  employing  our  reafon  in  comparing  together  the 
different  parts  of  our  dreams ;  or  even  of  exerting  aa 
aft  of  recolleftion,  in  order  to  afcertain  how  for  tbcf 
are  confident  and  poflible. 

The  proceffes  of  reafoning,  in  which  we  fometime? 
fancy  ourfelves  to  be  engaged  during  fleep,  fumifli  no 

excq>tion 
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eztepdon  to  the  foregoing  obfervation  ;  for  although 
every  fuch  procefs,  the  firft  time  we  form  it,  implies 
▼oUtion ;  and,  in  particular,  implies  a  recoliedion  of 
the  premifes,  till  we  arrive  at  the  concluQon ;  yet 
when  a  number  of  truths  have  been  often  prefented  to 

08  as  neceflarily  conneded  with  each  other,  this  feries 

tiny  afterwards  pafs  through  the  mind,  according  to 
the  laws  of  aflbciation,  without  any  more  a£tivity  on 
.9ur  part,  tlian  in  thofe  trains  of  thought  which  are  the 
mod  loofe  and  incoherent.    Nor  is  this  m^e  theory.  I 
may  venture  to  appeal  to  the  confdoufnefs  of  every  <    ^  ^'^^' 
oian  accuftomed  to  dream,  whether  his  reafonings 
during  fleep  do  not  feem  to  be  carried  on  without  any 
exertion  of  his  will ;  and  with  a  degree  of  facility,  of 
which  he  was  never  confcioqs  while  awake.    Mr. 
Addifon,  in  one  of  his  Spectators,  has  made  this  ob- 
fervation ;  and  his  teftimony,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  is 
of  the  greater  weight,  that  he  had  no  particular  theory 
IMI  the  fubjed  to  fupport.     ^^  There  is  not,''  (fays  he,) 
.  ^  a  more  painful  adion  of  the  mind  than  invention, 
^  yet  in  dreams,  it  works  with  that  eafe  and  adivity, 
*^  that  we  are  not  fenfible  when  the  faculty  is  employ- 
•*  ed.    For  inftance,  I  believe  every  one,  fome  time  or 
^  other,  dreams  that  he  is  reading  papers,  books, 
^  or  letters  ;    in  which  cafe  the  invention  prompts 
^  fo    readily,  that   the   mind  is  impofed   on,   and 
**  miftakes  its  own  fuggeftions  for  the  compofition  of 
**  another  *." 

2.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  during  fleep  be  fuf- 
pended,  the  mind  will  remain  as  paflTive,  while  its 
thoughts  change  from  one  fubje£t  to  another,  as  it  does 

*  N'*  487. 
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during  our  \<^king  burs,  while  different  perceptible 
objefts  are  prefented  to  our  fenfes. 

Of  this  paffive  ftate  of  the  mind  in  our  dreams,  it  is 
unneceffary  to  multiply  proofs ;  as  it  has  always  been 
confidered  as  one  of  the  mod  extraordinary  circum- 
ftances  with  which  they  are  accompanied.  If  our 
dreams,  as  well  as  our  waking  thoughts,  were  fubjed: 
to  the  will,  is  it  not  natural  to  conclude,  that  in  the  on^ 
cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  we  would  endeavour  to  ba- 
ni(h,  as  much  as  we  could,  every  idea  which  had  a 
tendency  to  difturb  us  ;  and  detain  thofe  only  which 
we  found  to  be  agreeable  ?  So  far,  however,  is  this 
power  over  our  thoughts  from  being  exercifed,  that 
we  are  frequently  oppreffed,  in  fpite  of  all  our  efforts 
to  the  contrary,  with  dreams  which  affe£t  us  with  the 
mod  painful  emotions.  And,  indeed,  it  is  matter  of 
vulgar  remark,*  that  our  dreams  are,  in  every  cafe,  in- 
voluntary on  our  part ;  and  that  they  appear  to  be 
obtruded  on  us  by  fome  external  caufe.  This  fad  ap^ 
peared  fo  unaccountable  to  the  late  Mr.  Baxter,  that 
it  gave  rife  to  his  very  whimfical  theory,  in  which 
he  afcribes  dreams  to  the  immediate  influence  of  fepa- 
rate  fpirits  on  the  mind. 

3*  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  fufpended  during 
fleep,  the  conceptions  which  we  then  form  of  fenfible 
objeds,  will  be  attended  with  a  belief  of  their  real  ex- 
iftence,  as  much  as  the  perception  of  the  fame  obje£te 
is  while  we  are  awake. 

In  treating  of  the  power  of  Conception,  I  formerly 
obferved,  that  our  belief  of  the  feparate  and  indepen- 
dent exiftence  of  theobjefts  of  our  perceptions,  is  the 
rcfult  of  experience  j  which  teaches  us  that  thefe  per- 
ceptions 
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ceptions  do  not  depend  on  our  will.  If  I  open  my 
eyes,  I  cannot  prevent  myfelf  from  feeing  the  profpeft 
before  me.  The  cafe  is  diflFerent  with  refped  to  our 
conceptions.  While  they  occupy  the  mind,  to  the 
exclufien  of  every  thing  dfe,  I  endeavoured  to  (hew, 
that  they  are  always  accompanied  with  belief;  but  as 
wecan  banifh  them  from  the  mind,  during  our  waking 
hours,  at  pleafure ;  and  as  the  momentary  belief  which 
they  produce,  is  continually  checked  by  the  furround' 
ing'  objeds  of  our  perceptions,  we  learn  to  confider 
them  as  fidions  of  our  own  creation ;  and,  except- 
ing in  fome  accidental  cafes,  pay  no  regard  to  them  in 
the  condud  of  life.  If  the  doftrine,  however,  formerly 
ftated  with  refped  to  conception  be  juft,  and  if,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  be  allowed,  that  fleep  fufpends  the  in- 
fluence of  the  will  over  the  train  of  our  thoughts,  we 
ihould  naturally  be  led  to  exped,  that  the  fame  belief 
ivhich  accompanies  perception  while  we  are  awake, 
ihould  accompany  the  conceptions  which  occur  to  us 
in  our  dreams.  It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  for  me  to  re- 
siark,  how  ftrikingly  this  conclufion  coincides  with 
acknowledged  fa£ts. 

May  it  not  be  confidered  as  fome  confirmation  of 
die  foregoing  dodrine,  that  when  opium  fails  in  pro- 
ducing complete  fleep,  it  commonly  produces  one  of 
the  eflfeds  of  fleep,  by  fufpending  the  adivity  of  the 
mind,  and  throwing  it  into  a  reverie ;  and  that  while 
we  are  in  this  (late,  our  conceptions  frequently  a£fed 
us  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  as  if  the  objeds  conceived 
were  prefent  to  our  fenfes  •  ? 

*  See  the  Baron  de  Tott's  Account  of  the  Opium-takert  at 
Conftantinople. 
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Another  cjrcumOiLiice  with  refpe^  to  our  con^cf^i 
lions  during  deep,  c^^ierves  our  noUce.  As  the  fubj^^^ 
which  we  then  think  upon,  occupy  the  mind  e^ciut 
fively  i  and  ^s  the  attention  is  not  diverted  by  the  ol^ 
jeAs  of  our  external  fenfes^  our  conceptions  muft  b^ 
proportionably  lively  and  fteady.  Every  perfon  knpwf 
how  faint  the  conception  is  which  we  form  of  any 
thing,  with  our  eyes  open,  in  comparifon  of  what  WQ 
can  form  with  our  eyes  iliut :  and  that  in  proportion 
as  we  can  fufpend  the  exercife  of  all  our  other  fenfe^i 
the  livelinefs  of  our  conception  incre^fes*  To  tbi| 
caufe  is  to  be  afpribed,  in  part,  the  effe^  which  thq 
dread  of  fpirits  in  the  dark,  has  op  fome  perfpns,  whq 
are  fully  convinced  in  fpeculation,  ths^  their  apprehenv 
fions  are  ground  lefs ;  pind  to  this  alfo  is  owing,  th9 
effed  of  any  accidental  perception  in  giving  them  a 
momentary  relief  from  their  terrors »  Hence  the  ret 
inedy  which  nature  points  out  to  us,  when  we  fiad 
ourfelves  overpowered  by  imagination.  If  every  thing 
around  us  be  filent,  we  endeavour  to  create  a  noifct 
hy  fpeaking  aloud,  or  beating  with  our  feet ;  that  i9» 
we  ft  rive  to  divert  the  attention  from,  the  fubje£b  of 
our  imagination,  by  prefenting  an  objefi;  to  our 
powers  of  perception.  The  conclufion  which  I  draw 
firom  thefe  obfervations  is,  that,  as  there  is  no  ftate  of 
the  body  in  which  our  perceptive  powers  are  fo  totally 
unemployed  as  in  fleep,  it  is  natural  to  think,  that 
the  objeds  which  we  conceive  or  imagine,  muft  thea 
make  an  impreflion  on  the  mind,  beyond  compari* 
fon  greater,  than  any  thing  of  which  we  can  have  ex- 
perience while  awake. 

From 
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Trom  thefe  principles  may  be  derived  a  fimple,  und, 
I  thifik,  a  btis&i^ory  explanation  of  what  fome  writers 
hmvereprefented  asthe  mod  myfterious  of  allthe  circunu 
Ifauic^  connected  with  dreaming ;  the  inaccurate  efti<» 
mates  we  are  apt  tQ  form  of  Time,  while  we  are  thua 
tmpbyed  ;m-an  inaccuracy  which  fometimes  extends 
fe  far,  as  to  give  to  a  (ingle  inilanr,  the  appearance 
of  hours,  or  perhaps  of  days.  A  fudden  noife,  for  ex« 
ample,  fuggeils  a  dream  connedted  with  that  percep* 
tiaa  ;  and,  the  moment  afterwardii,  this  noife  has  the 
efie£t  of  awaking  us ;  and  yet,  during  that  momentary 
tntenral,  a  long  feries  of  circumftances  has  pafled  be» 
fore  the  imagination.  The  ftory  quoted  by  Mr.  Ad-i 
dibn  •  from  the  Turkifh  Tales,  of  the  miracle  wrought 
by  a  Mahometan  Do£kor,  to  convince  an  infidel  Sultan, 
ii^  in  fuch  cafes,  nearly  verified. 

The  h&&  I  allude  to  at  prefent  are  generally  ex* 
plained  by  fuppofmg,  that,  in  our  dreams,  the  rapidity 
of  thought  is  greater  than  while  we  are  awake  :-*-4>ut 
there  is  no  neceffity  for  having  recourfe  to  fuch  a  fup« 
pofition*  The  rapidity  of  thought  is,  at  all  times^ 
focb,  that  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  a  crowd  of  ideas 
may  pafs  before  us,  to  which  it  would  require  a  long 
difcourfe  to  give  utterance ;  and  tranfadions  may  1>q 
conceived,  which  it  would  require  days  to  realize* 
But,  in  ileep,  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  are  miC 
tal^icn  for  realities;  and  therefore,  our  eflimates  of 
Time  \^ill  be  formed,  not  according  to  our  experi^ 
cpce  of  the  rapidity  of  thought,  but  according  to 
g\n  experience  of  the  time  requifue  for  realising  what 

*  Spectator,  N°  94. 
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we  conceive.  Something  perfedly  analogous  to  this 
may  be  remarked  in  the  perceptions  we  obtain  by  the 
fenfe  of  fight.  When  I  look  into  a  fliew-box,  where 
the  deception  is  imperfedt,  I  fee  only  a  fet  of  paltry 
dawbings  of  a  few  inches  diameter  ;  but,  if  the  repre- 
fentation  be  executed  with  fo  much  {kill,  as  to  convey 
to  me  the  idea  of  a  diftant  profped,  every  objeft  be- 
fore me  fwells  in  its  dimenfions^  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  fpace  which  I  conceive  it  to  occupy ;  and 
what  feemed  before  to  be  fhut  up  within  the  limits 
of  a  fmall  wooden  frame,  is  magnified,  in  my  appre- 
henfion,  to  an  immenfelandfcapeof  woods^  rivers,  and 
mountains. 

The  phenomena  which  we  have  hitherto  explained, 
take  place  when  fleep  feems  to  be  complete;  that 
is,  when  the  mind  lofes  its  influence  over  all  thofe 
powers  whofe  exercife  depends  on  its  will.  There  are» 
however,  many  cafes  in  which  fleep  feems  to  be  partial  { 
that  is,  when  the  mind  lofes  its  influence  over  Jime 
powers,  and  retains  it  over  others.     In  the  cafe  of  the 

fomnambuliy  it  retains  its  power  over  the  limbs,  but  it 
poflefTes  no  influence  over  its  own  thoughts,  and  fcarcely 
any  over  the  body ;  excepting  thofe  particular  members 
of  it  which  are  employed  in  walking,  in  madnefs,  the 
power  of  the  will  over  the  body  remains  undiminiflied, 
while  its  influence  in  regulating  the  train  of  thought 
is  in  a  great  meafure  fufpended  ;  either  in  confequence 
of  a  particular  idea,  which  engrofles  the  attention,  to 

the  exclufion  of  every  thing  elfe,  and  which  we  find 
it  impoflible  to  banifli  by  our  efforts ;  or  in  confequence 
of  our  thoughts  fucceeding  each  other  n^ith  fuch  ra- 

*  pidity,  that  we  are  unable  to  (lop  the  train.     In  both 

of 
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of  thefe  kinds  of  madnefs,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  conceptions  or  imaginations  of  the  mind  becoming 
independent  of  our  will,  they  are  apt  to  be  miftakea 
for  adual  perceptions,  and  to  affed  us  the  fame  in 
manner. 

By  means  of  this  fuppofition  of  a  partial  fleep,  any 
appareiit  exceptions  which  the  hiftory  of  dreams  may 
afford  to  the  general  principles  already  dated,  admit 
of  an  cafy  explanation. 

Upon  reviewing  the  foregoing  obfervations,  it  does 
not  occur  to  me,  that  I  have  in  any  inftance  tranf- 
grefTed  thofe  rules  of  philofophifing,  which,  fincc  the 
time  of  Newton,  are  commonly  appealed  to,  as  the 
tefts  of  found  inveftigation.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  I 
have  not  fuppofed  any  caufes  which  are  not  known  to 
ezift ;  and  fecondly,  I  have  (hewn,  that  the  phenomena 
under  our  confideration  are  neceflary  confequences  of 
the  caufes  to  which  I  have  referred  them.  I  have  not 
foppofed,  that  the  mind  acquires  in  fleep,  any  new  fa- 
culty of  which  we  are  not  confcious  while  awake ; 
but  only  (what  we  know  to  be  a  fad)  that  it  retains 
fome  of  its  powers,  while  the  exercife  of  others  is  fuf- 
pcnded :  and  I  have  deduced  fynthetically,  the  known 
phenomena  of  dreaming,  from  the  operation  of  a  par- 
ticular clafs  of  our  faculties,  uncorreded  by  the  opera- 
tion of  another.  I  flatter  myfelf,  therefore,  that  this 
inquiry  will  not  only  throw  fome  light  on  the  ftate  of 
the  mind  in  fleep ;  but  that  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
illuftrate  the  mutual  Idaptation  and  fubferviency  which 
exifts  among  the  difi'erent  parts  of  our  conftitution, 
when  we  arejn  complete  pofleflSon  of  all  the  faculties 
and  principles  which  belong  to  our  nature  *• 

♦  See  Note  [O]. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 


PART  SECOND. 

Of  the  influence  of  Aflbciadon  on  the  Intelleftual  and 

on  the  Aflive  Powers. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Influence  of  cafual  Affoctattons  on  our  fpeculattve 

ConclufioM* 

TH£  Aflbciation  of  ideas  has  a  tendenqr  to  wirp 
our  fpeculative  opinions  chiefly  in  the  three  fok 
lowing  ways : 

Firit,  by  blending  together  in  our  apprehenfionst 
things  which  are  really  diftind  in  their  nature ;  fo  as 
to  introduce  perplexity  and  error  into  every  procefs  of 
reafoning  in  which  they  are  involved. 

Secondly,  by  mifleading  us  in  thofe  anticipations 
of  the  future  from  the  paft,  which  our  con(lituti(m 
difpofes  us  to  form,  and  which  are  the  great  foundation 
of  our  condud  in  life. 

Thirdly,  by  conneding  in  the  mind  erroneous  opi* 
nions,  with  .truths  which  irrefiitibly  command  our 
aflent,  and  which  we  feel  to  be  Qplmportance  to  human 
happinefs. 

A  fhort  illufl:ration  of  thefe^emarks,  w^l  throw  light 
on  the  ori^n  of  various  prejudices  \  and  may,  perhaps^ 

fugged 
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fogK^  fome  prat&ical  hints  with  refped  to  the  condud 
of  the  underftanding. 

LI  formerly  had  occafion  to  mention  feveral  ii^ 
ftanccsof  verjinrimateaflbciations  formed  bcitween  two 
ideas  which  have  no  neceflary  connexion  with  each 
other.  One  of  the  moft  remarkable  is,  that  which 
cxifts  in  every  perfon's  mind  between  the  notions  of 
eahiir  and  d  entenfion.  The  former  of  thefe  words 
ezprefles  (at  lead  in  the  fenfe  in  which  we  commonly 
emidoy  it)  a  fen£ition  in  the  mind ;  the  latter  denotes 
a  quality  of  an  external  ob)e& ;  fo  that  there  is^  in  hO^ 
no  more  connexion  between  the  two  notions  than  be. 
tween  thofe  of  pain  and  of  folidity  *  ;  and  yet,  in  coiv 
fequeace  of  oar  always  perceiving  extenik>n,  at  the 
fjttne  time  at  which  the  fenfation  of  colour  is  excited  in 
die  mindi  we  find  it  impoilible  to  think  of  tlm  fen£ip 
tion,  without  conceiving  extenfion  along  with  it. 

Another  intimate  aflbciation  is.  formed  in  every 
mmd  between  the  ideas  oifpace  and  of  time.  Whe« 
we  think  of  an  interval  of  duration,  we  always  conceive 
k  as  femething  analogous  to  a  line,  and  we  apply  the 
fame  language  to  b6th  fubje&s.  We  fpeak  of  a  hng 
mndjhort  time^  as  well  as  of  a  long  ^ndjbort  dijlana  ; 
and  we  are  not  confcious  of  any  metaphor  in  doing  Uh 
Nay,  fo  very  perfect  does  the  analogy  appear  to  us^ 
that  Bofcovich  mentions  it  as  a  curious  circumftance, 
that  extenfion  (hould  have  three  dimenfions,  and  dura» 
don  only  one. 

This  apprehend^  anafogy  feems  to  be  founded 
wholly  on  an  aflbciation  between  the  ideas  of  fpace  and 

•  See  Note  [PJ. 
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of  time,  arifing  from  our  always  meaTuring  the  one  of 
thefe  quantities  by  the  other.  We  meafure  time  by 
motion,  and  motion  by  exteniion.  In  an  hour,  the 
haiid  of  the  clock  moves  over  a  certain  fpace ;  in  two 
hours,  over  double  the  fpace  ;  and  fo  on.  Hence  the 
ideas  of  fpace  and  of  time  become  very  intiiiiately 
united,  and  we  apply  to  the  latter  the  words  long  and 
Jborfj  before  and  irfier^  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  the 
former. 

The  apprehended  analogy  between  the  relation 
which  the  different  notes  in  the  fcaie  of  mufic  bear  to 
each  other,  and  the  relation  of  fuperioricy  and  inferio* 
rity,  in  refpeft  of  pofition,  among  material  objefts, 
arifes  alfo  from  an  accidental  aflbciation  of  ideas. 

What  this  aflbciation  is  founded  upon,  I  ihall  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine ;  but  that  it  is  the  efied 
of  accident^  appears  clearly  from  this,  that  it  has  not 
only  been  confined  to  particular  ages  and  nations; 
but  is  the  very  reverfe  of  an  aflbciation  which  was 
once  equally  prevalent.  It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Gregory, 
in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Euclid's  works,  that  the 
more  ancient  of  the  Greek  writers  looked  upon  grave 
founds  as  high,  and  acute  ones  as  low ;  and  that  the 
prefent  mode  of  expreflion  on  that  fubjed,  was  an  in* 
novation  introduced  at  a  later  period  *. 

In  the  inflances  which  have  now  been  mentioned^ 
our  habits  of  combining  the  notions  of  two  things, 
becomes  fo  flrong,  that  we  find  it  impofTibie  to  think 
of  the  one,  without  thinking  at  the  fame  time  of  the 
other.     Various  other  examples  of  the  fame  fpecies 

*  See  Note  [Q].      , 
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of  combination,  although,  perhaps,  not  altogether  fo 
ftriking  in  degree,  might  ea^ly  be  colleded  from  the 
fubje&8  about  which  our  metaphyfical  fpeculations 
are  employed.  The  fenfationsy  for  inftance,  which 
are  excited  in  the  mind  by  external  objeds,  and  the 
perceptions  of  material  qualities  which  follow  thefe 
ienfations,  are  to  be  diftinguiihed  from  each  other 
only  by  long  habits  of  patient  reflexion.  A  clear 
conception  of  this  didindion  may  be  regarded  as  the 
key  to  all  Dr.  Reid's  reafonings  concerning  the  pro. 
ce&  of  nature  in  perception ;  and,  till  it  has  once 
been  rendered  familiar  to  the  reader,  a  great  part  of 
his  writings  muft  appear  unfatisfadory  and  obfcure.— 
In  truth,  our  progrefs  in  the  philofophy  of  the  hu- 
man mind  depends  much  more  on  that  fevere  and 
difcriminating  judgment,  which  enables  us  to  feparate 
ideas  which  nature  or  habit  have  immediately  com- 
luned,  than  on  acutenefs  of  reafoning  or  fertility  of 
invention.  And  hence  it  is,  tl^at  metaphyseal  ftudies 
are  the  befl  of  all  preparations  for  thofe  philofophical 
purfuits  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  life.  In  none 
of  thefe  do  we  meet  with  cafual  combinations  fo  in- 
timate and  indiflbluble  as  thofe  which  occur  in  me- 
taphyfics ;  and  he  who  has  been  accuftomed  to  fuch 
difcriminations  as  this  fcience  requires,  will  not  eafily 
be  impofed  on  by  that  confufion  of  ideas,  which  warps 
the  judgments  of  the  multitude  in  moral,  religious, 
and  political  inquiries. 

From  the  fads  which  have  now  been  dated,  it  is 
eafy  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which  the  aflbciation 
of  ideas  has  a  tendency  to  miflead  the  judgment,  in 
the  firft  of  the  three  cafes  already  enumerated.  When 

two 
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two  fabjefls  of  thought  are  (b  intimately  dollfieded 
together  in  the  mim)^  that  we  find  h  icarcely  poAbk 
to  confider  them  af^rt  i  it  tnuft  require  no  coaMNA 
efforts  of  atteiiiion,  to  conduft  any  procefs  of  reafSoA^ 
ing  which  relates  to  either.    I  formerly  took  nofict 
of  the  errors  to  which  we  are  expofed  in  coftfequeilct 
of  the  ambiguity  of  words  ;  and  of  the  neceffity  6f 
frequently  checking  and  corre£ting  our  general  tek- 
fonings  by  nieans  of  particular  examples  i  hut  in  tfie 
cafes  to  which  I  allude  at  prefent,  there  t^  (if  I  ttaif 
life  the  expreflion)  an  ambiguity  of  things;  fd  ffaat 
even  when  the  mind  is  occupied  about  particulaffr; 
it  finds  it  difficult  to  feparate  the  proper  e()jed!8  of 
Its  attention  from  others  with  which  it  has  been  lofig 
accuftomed  to  blend  them.     The  cafes,  indeed,  hi 
which  fuch  obftinate  and  invincible  aflbciations  ire 
formed  among  different  fubjefts  of  thought,  are  not 
very  numerous,  and  occur  chiefly  in  our  itietapfty- 
fical  refearches ;  but  in  every  mind,  cafual  combifla- 
tk)ns,  of  an  inferior  degree  of  ftrcngth,  have  an  hsr- 
bitual  effed  in  diflurbing  the  intelleftual  powers,  and 
are  not  to  be  conquered  without  perfevering  exer- 
tions, of  which  few  men  are  capable.     The  obvious 
effects  which  this  tendency  to  combination  produces 
on  the  judgment,  in  confounding  together  thofe  ideaa 
which  it  is  the  province  of  the  metaphyfician  to  dif- 
tinguifh,  fufficienrly  illuftrate  the  mode  of  its  opera- 
tion in  thofe  numerous  inflances,  in  which  its  influ- 
ence, though  not  fo  complete  and  ftriking,  is  equally 
real,  and  far  more  dangerous.   • 

II.  The   aflTociation  of  ideas  is  a  fource  of  fpecula- 
tive  error,  by  miflcading  us  in  thofe  anticipations  of 
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•the  future  from  the  paft,  which  are  the  foundation  of 
our  condudt  in  life. 

The  great  object  of  philofophy,  as  I  have  already 
remarked  more  than  once,  b  to  afcertain  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  fucceflion  of  events,  both  in  the 
phyfical  and  moral  worlds;  in  order  that,  when 
called  upon  to  a£t  in  any  particular  combination  of 
drcumftances,  we  may  be  enabled  to  anticipate  the 
probable  courfe  of  nature  from  our  pad  experience, 
and  to  regulate  our  conduft  accordingly. 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  eftablifhed  connexions 
among  events,  is  the  foundation  of  fagacity  and  of 
fldll,  both  in  the  prafllcal  arts,  and  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  nature  has  not  only  given  to  all  men  a  ftrong 
diipofition  to  remark,  with  attention  and  curiofity, 
thofe  phenomena  which  have  been  obferved  to  hap- 
pen nearly  at  the  fame  time ;  but  has  beautifully 
adapted  to  the  uniformity  of  her  own  operations,  the 
laws  of  affociation  in  the  human  mind.  By  rendering 
contiguity  in  time  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  our  affociat- 
ing  principles,  (he  has  conjoined  together  in  our 
thoughts,  the  fame  events  which  we  have  found  con- 
joined in. our  experience,  and  has  thus  accommo- 
dated  (without  any  effort  on  our  part)  the  order  of  our 
ideas  to  that  fcene  in  which  we  are  deftined  to  aO:. 

The  degree  of  experience  which  is  neceffary  for 
the  prefervation  of  our  animal  exigence,  is  acquired 
by  all  men  without  any  particular  efforts  of  fludy. 
The  laws  of  nature,  which  it  is  moft  metenal  for  us 
to  know,  are  expofed  to  the  immediate  obfervation  of 
our  fenfes ;  and  eftablifli,  by  means  of  the4>rinciple 
of  affociation,  a  correfponding  order  in  our  thoughts, 

A  a  long 
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long  before  the  dawn  of  reafon  and  reflexion ;  or  ait 
lead  long  before  that  period  of  childhood,  to  which 
our  recolledion  afterwards  extends. 

This  tendency  of  the  mind  to  aflbciate  togethci: 
Events  which  have  been  prefented  to  it  nearly  at  the 
fame  time;  although,  on  the  whole,  it  is  attended 
with  infinite  advantages,  yet,  like  many  other  pAn- 
ciples  of  our  nature,  may  occafionally  be  a  fource  of 
inconvenience,  unlefs  we  avail  ourfelves  of  our  reafoa 
and  of  our  experience  in  keeping  it  under  proper  rci- 
gulation.  Among  the  various  phenomena  which  are 
continually  pailing  before  us,  there  is  a  great  pro- 
portion, whofe  vicinity  in  time  does  not  indicate  a 
conftancy  of  conjunction ;  and  unlefs  we  be  careful 
to  make  the  di(lin£tion  between  thefe  two  clafles  of 
connexions,  the  order  of  our  ideas  will  be  apt  to  cor- 
refpond  with  the  one  as  well  as  with  the  other ;  and 
our  unenlightened  experience  of  the  pad,  will  fill  the 
mind,  in  numberlefs  inftances,  with  vain  expeCta^ 
tions,  or  with  groundlefs  alarms,  concerning  the  fu- 
ture. This  difpofition  to  confound  together  acci- 
dental and  permanent  connexions,  is  one  great  fource 
of  popular  fuperftitions.  Hence  the  regard  which  is 
paid  to  unlucky  days;  to  unlucky  colours;  and  to 
the  influence  of  the  planets ;  apprehenfions  of  which 
render  human  life,  to  many,  a  continued  feiies  of 
abfurd  terrors.  Lucretius  compares  them  to  thbfc 
which  children  feel,  from  an  idea  of  the  exiftence  of 
fpirits  in  the  dark : 

**  Ac  veluti  pueri  trepidant,  atque  omnia  coecis 
**  In  tenebris  metuuRt,  fic  nos  in  luce  timemus, 
** '  Interdum  nihilo  quse  funt  metuenda  magis/' 

Such 
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'  Such  fpe£lres  can  be  difpelled  by  the  light  of  phi- 
lofophy  only ;  which,  by  accuftommg  us  to  trace  efta- 
blifhed  connexions,  teaches  us  to  defpife  thofe  wh{<^ 
are  cafual ;  and,  by  giving  a  proper  dire£Uon  to  that 
bias  of  the  mind  which  is  the  foundation  of  fuperfti*^ 
tion,  prevents  it  from  leading  us  aftray. 

In  the  inftances  which  we  have  now  been  confi- 
dering,  events  come  to  be  combined  together  in  the 
mind,  merely  from  the  accidental  circumftance  of 
their  contiguity  in '  time,  at  the  moment  when  we 
perceived  them.  Such  combinations  are  confined,  in 
a  great  meafure,  to  uncultivated  and  unenlightened 
minds ;  or  to  thofe  individuals  who,  from  nature  or 
education,  have  a  more  than  ordinary  facility  of  af« 
fociation.  But  there  are  other  accidental  combina^^ 
tions,  which  are  apt  to  lay  hold  of  the  mod  vigorous 
Qflderftandings ;  and  from  which,  as  they  are  the  na- 
tural and  necefTary  refult  of  a  limited  experience,  no 
faperiority  of  intelledt  is  fufHcient  to  preferve  a  philo- 
fopher,  in  the  infancy  of  phyfical  fcience. 

As  the  connexions  among  phyfical  events  are  dif- 
covered  to  us  by  experience  alone,  it  is  evident,  that 
mhen  we  fee  a  phenomenon  preceded  by  a  number  of 
difierent  circumftances^  it  is  impofOble  for  us  to  .de- 
termine, by  any  reafoning  a  priori j  which  of  thefe 
drcumftances  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  con/ianty  and 
which  as  the  accidental^  antecedents  of  the  eflfeft.  If, 
in  the  courfe  of  our  experience,  the  fame  combina-* 
tion  of  circumftances  is  always  exhibited  to  us  with- 
out any  alteration,  and.  is  invariably  followed  by  the 
fame  refult,  we  muft  for  ever  remain  ignorant,  whe- 
ther this  refult  be  conneAed  with  the  whole  combi- 
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nation,  or  with  one  or  more  of  the  circuniftances 
combined;  and  therefore,  if  we  are  anxious,  upon 
any  occafion,  to  produce  a  iimilar  effed,  the  only 
rule  that  we  can  follow  with  perfeft  fecurity,  is  to 
imitate  in  every  particular  circumftance  the  combina- 
tion which  we  have  feen.  It  is  only  where  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  feparating  fiich  circumftances  from 
each  other;  of  combining  them  varioufly  together; 
and  of  obferving  the  eifeds  which  refult  from  thefe 
different  experiments,  that  we  can  afcertain  with  pre- 
cifion,.the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  ftrip  phyfi- 
cal  caufes  of  their  accidental  and  uneffential  conco- 
mitants. 

To  illuftrate  this  by  an  example.  Let  us  fuppofe 
that  a  favage,  who,  in  a  particular  inftance,  had 
found  himfelf  relieved  of  fome  bodily  indifpofition  by 
a  draught  of  cold  water,  is  a  fecond  time  affli&ed 
with  a  fimilar  diforder,  and  is  defirous  to  repeat  the 
fame  remedy.  With  the  limited  degree  of  experience 
which  we  have  here  fuppofed  him  to  poffefs,  it 
would  be  impofTible  for  the  acuteft  philofbpher,  in 
his  fituation,  to  determine,  whether  the  cure  was  ow. 
ing  to  the  water  which  was  drunk,  to  the  cup  in 
which  it  was  contained,  to  the  fountain  from  which 
it  was  taken,  to  the  particular  day  of  the  month,  or 
to  the  particular  age  of  the  moon.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  thg  remedy,  he  will 
very  naturally,  and  very  wifely,  topy,  as  far  as  he 
can  recoiled,  every  circumftance  which  accompanied 
the  firft  application  of  it.  He  will  make  ufe  of  the 
fame  cup,  draw  the  water  from  the  fame  fountain, 
hold  his  body  in  the  fame  poflure,  and  turn  his  face 
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in  the  fame  direAion  ;  and  thus  all  the  accidental  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  the  firft  experiment  was  made, 
vill  come  to  be  alTociated  equally  in  his  mind  with 
the  effeft  produced.  The  fountain  from  which  the 
water  was  drawn,  will  be  confidered  as  poITcfled  of 
particular  virtues;  and  the  cup  from  which  it  was 
drunk,  will  be  fet  apart  from  vulgar  ufes,  for  the 
lake  of  thofe  who  may  afterwards  have  occadon  to 
apply  the  remedy.  It  is  the  enlargement  of  experi. 
cnce  alone,  and  not  any  progrefs  in  the  art  of  reafon- 
ing,  which  can  cure  the  mind  of  thefe  aifociations, 
and  free  the  praftice  of  medicine  from  thofe  fuper, 
ftitious  obfervances  with  which  we  always  find  it  in. 
cumbered  among  rude  nations. 

Many  inftances  of  this  fpecies  of  fuperftition  might 
be  produced  from  the  works  of  philofophers  who 
have  flouriihed  in  more  enlightened  ages.  In  parti- 
cular, many  might  be  produced  from  the  writings  of 
thofe  phyfical  inquirers  who  immediately  fucceeded  to 
Lord  Bacon ;  and  who,  convinced  by  his  arguments, 
of  the  folly  of  all  reafonings  a  priori^  concerning  the 
laws  of  nature,  were  frequently  apt  to  run  into  the 
oppofite  extreme,  by  recording  every  circumftance^ 
even  the  mofl  ludicrous,  and  the  mod  obvioufly  in- 
cflential,  which  attended  their  experiments  *• 

♦  The  reader  will  fcarcely  believe,  that  the  following  cure  for  a 
dyfentery  is  copied  verbatim  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Boyle : 

<*  Take  the  thigh-bone  of  a  hanged  man,  (perhaps  another  may 
•«  ferve,  but  this  was  Itill  made  ufe  of, )  calcine  it  to  whitenefs,  and 
**  having  purged  the  patient  with  an  antimonial  medicine,  givi»hhn 
V  one  drachm  of  this  white  powder  for  one  dofe,  in  fome  good  cor- 
"  dial,  whether  conferve  or  Hquor.'*  * 
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The  obfervations  which  have  been  hitherto  made^ 
relate  entirely  to  aflbciations  founded  on  cafual  corn* 
binations  of  material  objefts,  or  of  fhjfical  events* 
The  effects  which  thefe  affociations  produce  on  the 
underftanding,  and  which  are  fo  palpable,  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  ftrike  the  mod  carelefs  obferver,  will 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  remarks  I  am  now  to  make, 
on  fome  analogous  prejudices  which  warp  our  opi* 
nions  on  ftill  more  important  fubjeds. 

As    the  eftabliOied  laws  of  the  material   world, 
which  have  been  exhibited  to  our  fcnfes  from  our  in- 
fancy,  gradually  accommodate  to  ,themfelves  the  ox* 
der  of  our  thoughts ;  fo  the  moft  arbitrary  and  ca« 
pricious  indi^utions  and  cuftoms,  by  a  long  and  con. 
ilant  and  exclufive  operation  on  the  mind,  acquire 
fuch  an  influence  in  forming  the  intelle&ual  habitsy 
that  every  deviation  from   them  not  only  produces 
furprife,  but  is  apt  to  excite  fentiments  of  contempt 
and  of  ridicule.     A  perfon  who  has  never  extended 
his  views  beyond  that   fociety  of  which  he  himfelf  is 
a  member,  is  apt  to  confider  many  peculiarities  in  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  his  countrymen  as  founded 
on  the  univerfal  principles  of  the  human  conflitution ; 
and  when  he  hears  of  other  nations,  whofe  pradices 
in  iimilar  cafes  are  different,  be  is  apt  to  cenfure  them 
as   unnatural,  and  to  defpife  them  as  abfurd.     There 
are  two  claffes  of  men  who   have  more  particularly 
been  charged   with    this  weaknefs ;    thofe  who   are 
placed  at  the  bottom,   and  thofe   who  have   reach- 
ed    the    fummit    of  the  fcale   of  refinement ;    the 
former  from  ignorance,   and  the  latter  from  national 
vanity. 

For 
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For  curing  this  dais  of  prejudices,  the  obvious  ex« 
pedient  which  nature  points  out  to  us,  is  to  extend  our 
acquaintance  with  human  affairs,  either  by  means  of 
books,  or  of  perfonal  obfervation.  The  effects  of  tra- 
velling, in  enlarging  and  in  enlightening  the  mind,  are 
obvious  to  our  daily  experience ;  and  (imilar  advan- 
tages may  be  derived  (although,  perhaps,  not  in  an 
.  equal  degree)  from  a  careful  (ludy  of  the  manners  of 
paft  ages  or  of  diftant  nations,  as  they  are  defcribed  by 
'the  hiftorian.  In  making,  however,  thefe  attempts 
for  our  intellediual  improvement,  it  is  of  the  utmoft 
confequence  to  us  to  vary,  to  a  confiderable  degreet 
the  objects  of  our  attention ;  in  order  to  prevent  any 
danger  of  our  acquiring  an  exclufive  preference  for 
the  caprices  of  any  one  people,  whofe  political  fltuation, 
or  whofe  moral  charader,  may  attach  us  to  them  as 
faultlefs  models  for  our  imitation.  The  fame  weak- 
Befs  and  verfatility  of  mind ;  the  fame  facility  of  affo- 
eiation,  which,  in  the  cafe  of  a  perfon  who  has  never 
extended  his  views  beyond  his  own  community,  is  a 
iburce  of  national  prejudice  and  pf  national  bigotry, 
renders  the  mind,  when  forced  into  new  fituations, 
eafily  fufceptible  of  other  prejudices  no  lefs  capricious ; 
and  frequently  prevents  the  time,  which  is  devoted  to 
travelling,  or  to  ftudy,  firom  being  fubfervient  to  any 
better  purpofe,  than  an  importation  of  foreign  ia- 
fluons,  or  a  ftill  more  ludicrous  imitation  of  antient 
follies. 

'  The  philofopher  whofe  thoughts  dwell  habitually, 
not  merely  upon  what  is,  or  what  has  been,  but  upon 
what  is  bed  and  moil  expedient  for  mankind ;  who, 
to  the  ftudy  of  books,  and  the  obfervation  of  manners^ 

A  a  4  has, 
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has  added  a  careful  examination  of  the  principles  of 
.the  human  conftitutiony  and  of  thofe  which  ought  to 
regulate  the  focial  order ;  is  the  only  pcrfon  who  is 
eflfe&ually  fecured  againft  both  the  weaknefles  which 
I  have  defcribed.  By  learning  to  feparate  what  is  eflen* 
tial  to  morality  and  t9  happinefs,  from  thofe  adventi- 
tious trifles  which  it  is  the  province  of  fafhion  to 
dire£t,  he  is  equally  guarded  againft  the  follies  of  na« 
tional  prejudice,  and  a  weak  deviation,  in  matters  of 
indifference,  from  eftablifiied  ideas.     Upon  his  mind, 
thus  occupied  with  important  fubjeflis  of  reflexion,  the 
flu&uating  caprices  and  fafliions  of  the  times  lofe  their 
influence ;  while  accuftomed  to  avoid  the  flavery  of 
local  and  arbitrary  habits,  he  poflefles,  in  his  own 
genuine  fimplicity  of  charadler,  the  fame  power  of  ac- 
commodation to  external  circumftances,  which  men  of 
the  world  derive  from  the  pliability  of  their  tafte,  and 
the  verfatility  of  their  manners.     As  the  order,  too,  of 
his  ideas  is  accommodated,  not  to  what  is  cafually  pre- 
fented  from  without,  but  to  his  own  fyftematical  prin* 
dples,  his  aflbciations  are  fubjed  only  to  thofe  flow  and 
pleafing  changes  which  arife  from  his  growing  light 
and  improving  reafon  :  and,  in  fuch  a  period  of  the 
world  as  the  prefent,  when  the  prefs  not  only  excludes 
the  pofllbility  of  a  permanent  retrogradation  in  human 
aflPairs,  but  operates  with  an  irrefiftible  though  gradual 

progrefs,  in  undermining  prejudices  and  in  extending 

^  the  triumphs  of  philofophy,  he  may  reafonably  indulge 
the  hope,  that  fociety  will  every  day  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  to  what  he  wiflies  it  to  be.  A  man  of  fuch 
a  character,  inftead  of  looking  back  on  the  paft  with 
f  e^et,  finds  himfelf  (if  I  may  ufe  the  e^preflion)  qiore 
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at  home  in  the  world,  and  more  fatisfied  with  its  order, 
the  longer  he  lives  in  it.  The  melancholy  contrafts 
vhich  old  men  are  fometimes  difpofed  to  ftate,  between 
its  condition,  when  they  are  about  to  leave  it,  and  that 
in  which  they  found ,  it  at  the  commencement  of  their 
career,  arifes,  in  mod  cafes,  from  the  unlimited  influ- 
ence which  in  their  early  years  they  had  allowed  to  the 
fafhions  of  the  times,  in  the  formation  of  their  charac- 
ters. How  diflferent  from  thofe  fentiments  and  profpeOs 
which  dignified  the  retreat  of  Turgot,  and  brightened 
the  declining  years  of  Franklin !     ;  '  [ 

The  querulous  temper,  however,  which  is  incident  to 
old  men,  although  it  renders  their  manners  difagreeable 
in  the  intercourfe  of  focial  life,  is  by  no  means  the 
mod  contemptible  form  in  which  the  prejudices  I  have 
BOW  been  defcribing  may  difplay  their  influence.  Such 
a  temper  indicates  at  lead  a  certain  degree  of  obferva- 
tion,  in  marking  the  viciflitudes  of  human  affairs,  and 
a  certain  degree  of  fenfibility  in  early  life,  which  has 
connefled  pleafmg  ideas  with  the  fcenes  of  infancy  and 
youth.  A  very  great  proportion  of  mankind  are,  in  a 
great  meafure,  incapable  either  of  the  one  or  of  the 
other ;  and,  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  carried  quietly 
along  with  the  fl:ream  of  fafliion,  and  finding  their 
•  opinions  and  their  feelings  always  in  the  fame  rela- 
tive fituation  to  the  fleeting  objeds  around  them,  are 
perfedly  unconfcious  of  any  progrefs  in  their  own 
ideas,  or  of  any  change  in  the  manners  of  their  age. 
In  vain  the  philofopher  reminds  them  of  the  opi- 
nions they  yefterday  held;  and  forewarns  them, 
from  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  of  tbofe  which  they  are 
to  bold  to-morrow.  The  opinions  of  the  prefent  mo- 
ment 
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fuch  a  lituation,  how  natural  is  it  for  a  man  of  benevo- 
lence, to  acquire  an  indifcriminate  and  fuperftitious 
veneration  for  all  the  inftitutions  under  which  he  has 
been  educated;  as  thefe  inftitutions,  however  capricious 
and  abfurd  in  themfelves,  are  not  only  familiarifed  by 
habit  to  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  are  confe- 
•  crated  in  his  mind  by  an  indiifoluble  aflbciation  with 
duties  which  nature  recommends  to  his  aflfe£lions,  and 
which  reafon  commands  him  to  fulfd.  It  is  on  thefe  ac- 
counts that  a  fuperftitious  zeal  againft  innovation,  both 
in  religion  and  politics,  where  it  is  evidently  grafted  on 
piety  to  God,  and  good-will  to  mankind,  however  it 
may  excite  the  forrow  of  the  more  enlightened  philo- 
fopher,  is  juftly  entitled,  not  only  to  his  indulgence^ 
but  to  efteem  and  affection. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are 
fufficient  to  (hew,  how  neceffary  it  is  for  us,  in  the  for- 
mation of  our  philoiophical  principles,  to  examine  with 
care  all  thofe  opinions  which,  in  our  early  years,  we  have 
imbibed  from  our  inftrudtors  ;  or  which  are  conneft- 
ed  with  our  own  local  fituation.  Nor  does  the  uni- 
verfality  of  an  opinion  among  men  who  have  received 
a  fimilar  education,  afford  any  prefumption  in  its  fa- 
vour; for  however  great  the  deference  is,  which  a  wife 
man  will  always  pay  to  common  belief,  upon  thofe 
fubjefls  which  have  employed  the  unbiaffed  reafon  of 
mankind,  he  certainly  owes  it  no  refpeft,  in  fo  fiair  as 
he  fufpefls  it  to  be  influenced  by  fafhion  or  authority. 
Nothing  can  be  more  juft  than  the  obfervation  of  Fon- 
tenelle,  that  "  the  number  of  thofe  who  believe  in  a 
**  fyftem  already  eftablifhed  in  the  world,  does  not, 
^^  in  the  leaft,  add  to  its  credibility ;   but  that  the 

**  number 
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^'  number  of  thofe  who  doubt  of  it,  has  a  tendency  to 
^  diminiOi  it/' 

The  fame  remarks  lead,  upon  the  other  hand,  to 
another  conclufion  of  ftill  greater  importance ;  that, 
notwithftanding  the  various  falfe  opinions  which  are 
current  in  the  world,  there  are  fome  truths,  which  are 
infeparable  from  the  human  underflianding,  and  by 
means  of  which,  the  errors  of  education,  in  mod  in« 
ftances,  are  enabled  to  take  hold  of  our  belief. 

A  weak   mind,    unaccuftomed  to  reflexion,  and 
which  has  padively  derived  its  moft  important  opi- 
nions from  habits  or  from  authority,  when,  in  con- 
fequence  of   a  more  enlarged  intercourfe  with  the 
world,  it  finds,  that  ideas  which  it  had  been  taught 
to  regard  as  facred,  are  treated  by  enlightened  and 
worthy  men  with  ridicule,  is  apt  to  lofe  its  reverence 
for  the  fundamental  and  eternal  truths  on  which  thefc 
acceflbry  ideas  are  grafted,  and  eafily  f^lls  a  prey  to 
that  fceptical  philofophy  which  teaches,  that  all  the 
opinions,  and  all  the  principles  of  aflion  by  which 
mankind  are  governed,  may  be  traced  to  the  influ- 
ence of  education  and  example.     Amidft  the  infinite 
•variety  of  forms,   however,  which  our  verfatile  na- 
ture aflumes,  it  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  an  attentive  ob- 
fervcr,  that  there  are  certain  indelible  features  com- 
mon to  them  all.     In  one  fituation,  we  find  good 
men  attached  to  a  republican  form  of  government ; 
in  another,  to  a  monarchy ;  but  in  all  fituations,  we 
find  them  devoted  to  the  fcrvice  of  their  country  and 
of  mankind,  and  difpofed  to  regard,  with  reverence 
aild  love,  the  mod  abfurd  and  capricious  inftitutions 
which  cudom  has  led  them  to  connect  with  the  order 

of 
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of  fociety.  The  different  appearances,  therefore, 
tvhich  the  political  opinions  and  the  political  conduft 
of  men  eidiibit,  while  they  demonftrate  to  what  a 
wonderful  degree  human  nature  may  be  influenced  by 
fituation  and  by  early  inftrudion,  evince  the  exiftence 
of  fome  common  and  original  principles,  which  fit  k 
lor  the  political  union,  and  illuftrate  the  unifbmli 
operation  of  thofe  laws  of  affociation,  to  which,  in 
all  the  (bges  of  fociety,  it  b  equally  fubjed. 

Similar  obfervations  are  applicable,  and,  indeed,  in 
a  ftill  more  flriking  degree,  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind on  the  important  queftions  of  religion  and  mo» 
jrality.  The  variety  of  fyilems  which  they  have  formed 
to  themfeives  concerning  thefe  fubjects,  has  often  ex- 
cited the  ridicule  of  the  fceptic  and  the  libertine; 
but  if,  on  the  one  hand,  this  variety  (hews  the  folly 
of  bigotry,  and  the  reafonablenefs  of  mutual  indul- 
-^  gence ;  the  curiofity  which  has  led  men  in  every  fitu- 
•ation  to  fuch  fpeculations,  and  the  influence  which 
cheir  concluTions,  however  abfurd,  have  had  on  their 
charader  and  their  happinefs,  prove,  no  lefs  clearly, 
on  the  other,  that  there  mud  be  fome  principles  from 
-which  they  all  derive  their  origin ;  and  invite  the  phi- 
iofopher  to  afcertain  what  are  thefe  original  and  im- 
mutable laws  of  the  human  mind. 

"  Examine"  (fays  Mr.  Hume)  "  the  religious 
'^  principles  which  have  prevailed  in  the  world.  Ton 
'^  will  fcarcely  be  perfuaded,  that  they  are  any  thing 
*^  but  fick  men's  dreams ;  or,  perhaps,  will  regard 
them  more  as  the  playfome  whimfies  of  monkeys 
in  human  fliape,  than  the  ferious,  pofitive,  dog- 
matical afleverations  of  a  being,  who  dignifies  him- 


a 


felf 
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**  felf  with  the  name  of  rational/' ^*  To  oppofe 

•*  the  torrent  of  fcholaftic  leligion  by  fuch   feeble 
**  maxims  as  thefe,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame 
**  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be ;   that  the  whole  it 
^  greater  than  a  part ;  that  two  and  three  make  five  ; 
•*  is  pretending  to  ftop  the  ocean  with  a  bulrufli/' 
Botwhat  is  the  inference  to  which  we  are  led  by 
thefe  obfervations  ?     Is  it,  (to  ufe  the  words  of  this 
ingenious  writer,)  **  that  the  whole  is  a  riddle,  an 
*•  anigma,  an  inexplicable  myftery ;  and  that  doiibt, 
^  uncertainty,  and  fufpenfe,  appear  the  only  refult  of 
"  our  moft  accurate  fcrutiny  concerning  this  fubjeft  ?*• 
Or  fliould  not  rather  the  melancholy  hiftories  which 
he  has  exhibited  of  the  follies  and  caprices  of  fuper* 
ftition,  direft  our  attention  to  thofe  facred  and  mde<» 
lible  charafters  on  the  human  mind,  which  all  thefe 
perverfions  of  reafon  are  unable  to  obliterate ;  like 
that  image  of  himfelf,  which  Phidias  wifhed  to  per- 
petuate, by  damping  it  fo  deeply  on  the  buckler  of 
his  Minerva ;  "  ut  nemo  delere  poflet  aut  divellere, 
"  qui  totam  ftatuam  non  imminueret  *."     In  truth, 
the  more  ftrikin^:  the  contradiftion,  and  the  more- 
ludicrous  the  ceremonies  to  which  the  pride  of  human 
reafon  has  thus  been  reconciled ;  the  ftronger  is  our 
evidence  that  religion  has  a  foundation  in  the  nature 
of  man.     When  the  greateft  of  modem  philofopheri 
declares,  that  "  he  would  rather  believe  all  the  fables 
•*  in  the  Legend,  and  the  Talmud,  and  t"he  Alcoran, 
**  than  that  this  univerfal  frame  is  without  mind  ;*'t 

**  Selcd  Difcourfes  by  Jonn  Smith,  p.  119.     Cambridge, 
'f  Lord  Bacon,  in  liis  Eflays. 

he 
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he  has  exprefled  the  fame  feeling,  which,    in  all 
ages  and  nations^  has  led  good  men,  unaccuftom- 
ed  to  reafoning,   to  an  implicit  faith  in  the  creed 
of  their  infancy ;— a  feeling  which  affords  an  evi^ 
^  dence  of  the  exiflence  of  the  Deity,  incomparably 
more  (Iriking,  than  if,  unmixed  with  error  and  un- 
debafed  by  fuperftition,    this  moil  important  of  all 
principles    had  commanded   the  univerfal   aflfent  of 
mankind.     Where  are  the  other  truths,  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  fciences,  which  are  fo  effential  to  human 
happinefs,  as  to  procure  an  eafy  accefs,  not  only  for 
themfelves,  but  for  whatever  opinions  may  happen  to 
be  blended  with  them  ?    Where  are  the  truths  fo  ve- 
nerable and  commanding,  as  to  impart  their  own  fub- 
limity  to  every  trifling  memorial  which  recals  them 
to  our  remembrance ;  to  befto w  folemnity  and  eleva- 
tion on  every  mode  of  expreiOon  by  which  they  are 
conveyed;  and  which,  in  whatever  fcene  they  have 
habitually  occupied  the  thoughts,  confecrate  every  ob- 
ject which  it  prefents  to  our  fenfes,    and  the  very 
ground  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  tread  ?     To  at- 
tempt to  weaken  the  authority  of  fuch  impreflionsy 
by  a  detail  of  the  endlefs  variety  of  forms,  which 
they  derive  from  cafual  affociations,  is  furely  an  em^ 
ployment  imfuitable  to  the  dignity  of  philofophy.    To 
the  vulgar,  it  may  be  amufing,  in  this,  as  in  other 
inftances,  to  indulge  their  wonder  at  what  is  new  or 
uncommon  ;  but  to  the  philofopher  it  belongs  to  per- 
ceive, under  all  thefe  various  difguifes,  the  workings 
of  the  fame  common  nature ;   and  in  the  fuperfti- 
tions  of  Egypt,  no  lefs  than  in  the  lofty  viflons  of 
Plato,  to  recognize  the  exigence  of  thofe  moral  ties 

which 
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which  unite  the  heart  of  man  to  the  Author  of  his 
being. 


SECTION    II. 

Infiuenu  of  the  AJfoctatton  of  Ideas  on  our  Judgments  is 

Matters  of  Tafte* 

rr%HE  very  general  obfervations  which  I  am  to  make 
-^  in  this  SedioDy  do  not  prefuppofe  any  particular 
tbeoTf  concerning  the  nature  of  Tade.  It  is  fufBdent 
lor  flay  purpofe  to  remark,  that  Tafte  is  not  a  fimple 
and  original  faculty,  but  a  power  gradually  formed 
bf  experience  and  obfervation.  It  implies,  indeed, 
at  Its  ground-work,  a  certain  degree  of  natural  fenfi- 
hifity;  but  it  implies  alfo  the  exercife  of  the  judg- 
Bieoc ;  and  is  the  flow  refult  of  an  attentive  examina- 
tion and  comparifon  of  the  agreeable  or  difagreeable 
eShBts  produced  on  the  mind  by  external  objeds. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  ^  An 
^  Eflay  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Tafte,"  lately 
fmbliihed  by  Mr.  Alifon,  will  not  be  furprifed  that  I 
decline  the  difcuflion  of  a  fubjed  which  he  has  treated 
inth  fo  much  ingenuity  and  elegance* 

The  view  which  was  formerly  given  of  the  procefe 
^  which  the  general  laws  of  the  material  world  are 
-inveftigated,  and  which  I  endeavoured  to  illuftrate  by 
die  ftate  of  medicine  among  rude  nations,  is  ftrifUy 
aK>licableto  the  hiftory  of  Tafte.  That  certain  ob- 
]e£U  are  fitted  to  give  pleafure,  and  others  difguft,  to 
the  nund,  we  know  from  experience  aloae ;  and  it  is 

B  b  impofi 
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impoflible  for  us,  by  any  reafoning  a  prieri^  to  ex- 
plain,  how  the  pleafure  or  the  pain  is  produced.  la 
the  works  of  nature  we  find,  in  many  inftances. 
Beauty  and  Sublimity  involved  among  circumftances^ 
which  are  either  indifferent,  or  which  obftrud  the 
general  effed :  and  it  is  only  by  a  trahi  of  experi- 
ments, that  we  can  feparate  thofe  circumftances  from 
the  reft,  and  afcertain  with  what  particular  qualities 
the  pleafing  effed:  is  connefted.  Accordingly,  the 
inexperienced  artift,  when  he  copies  Nature,  will  copy 
h^r  fervilely,  that  he  may  be  certain  of  fecuring  the 
pleafing  effe£t;  and  the  beauties  of  his  performances 
will  be  encumbered  with  a  number  of  fuperfluous  or 
of  difagreeable  concomitants.  Experience  and  ob^ 
feryation  alone  can  enable  him  to  make  this  difcn- 
mination :  to  exhibit  the  principles  of  beauty  pure 
unadulterated,  and  to  form  a  creation  of  IuSl  own^ 
.more  faultlefs  than  ever  fell  under  the  obfervation  (^ 
his  fenfes.  ' 

This  analogy  between  the  progrefs  of  Tafte  from 
rudenefs  to  refinement ;  and  the  progrefs  of  phylical 
knowledge  from  the  fuperftitions  of  a  favage  tribe,  to 
the  inveftigation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  proceeds  on 
the  fuppofition,  that,  as  in  the  material  world  there 
are  general  fafts,  beyond  which  philofophy  is  unable 
to  proceed ;  fo,  in  the  conftitution  of  man,  there  is 
an  inexplicable  adaptation  of  the  mind  to  the  objeAs 
with  which  thefe  faculties  are  converfant ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  thefe  objeds  are  fitted  to  produce 
agreeable  or  difagreeable  emotions.  In  both  cafet, 
reafoning  may  be  employed  with  propriety  to  refer 
particular  phenomena  to  general  principles}    but  in 

both 
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both  cafes,  we  mud  at  laft  arrive  at  principles  of  which 
no  account  can  be  given,  but  that  fuch  is  the  will  of 
our  Maker. 

A  great  part,  too,  of  the  remarks  which  were 
made  in  the  lad  Sedion  on  the  origin  of  popular  pre- 
judices, may  be  applied  to  explain  the  influence  of 
cafual  aiTociations  on  Tafte;  but  thefe  remarks  do 
not  fo  completely  exhauft  the  fubjedl,  as  to  fuperfede 
the  neceility  of  farther  illuflration.  In  matters  of 
Tafte,  the  effeds  which  we  confider,  are  produced  oti 
the  Mind  itfelf ;  and  are  accompanied  either  with 
pleafure  or  with  pain.  Hence  the  tendency  to  cafual 
aflbdation,  is  much  ftronger  than  it  commonly  is* 
with  refpeft  to  phyflcal  events ;  and  when  fuch  aflb- 
dations  are  once  formed,  as  they  do  not  lead  to  any 
important  inconvenience,  (imilar  to  thofe  which  refult 
from  phyfical  miftakes,  they  are  not  fo  likely  to  be 
correded  by  mere  experience,  unaflifted  by  ftudy. 
To  this  it  is  owing,  that  the  influence  of  aflfociation 
on  our  judgments  concerning  beauty  and  deformity, 
is  ftill  more  remarkable  than  on  our  fpeculative  con- 
clufions ;  a  circumftance  which  has  led  fome  philofo- 
phers  to  fuppofe,  that  aflfociation  is  fuflicient  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  thefe  notions ;  and  that  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  ftandard  of  Tafte,  founded  on 
the  principles  of  the  human  conftitution.  But  this  is 
undoubtedly  pufliing  the  theory  a  great  deal  too  hr. 
The  aflbciation  of  ideas  can  never  account  for  the 
origin  of  a  new  notion ;  or  of  a  pleafure  eflfentially 
different  from  all  the  others  which  we  know.  It  may» 
indeed,  enable  us  to  conceive  how  a  thing  indifferent 
In  itfelf,  may  become  a  fource  of  pleafure,  by  being 

B  b  2  con« 
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conne£led  in  the  mind  with  fomething  elfe  which  is 
naturally  agreeable ;  but  it  prefuppofes,  in  every  in- 
(lance,  the  exiftence  of  thofe  notions  and  thofe  fed* 
ings  which  it  is  its  province  to  combine :  infomudi 
that, ,  I  apprehend,  it  will  be  found,  wherever  aflbcia- 
tion  produces  a  change  in  our  judgments  on  mat* 

■ —  ters  of   Taftc,   it    does  fo,    by  co-operating  with 

fome  natural  principle  of  the  mind,  and  implies  the 
exiflence  of  certain  original  fources  of  pleafure  and 
uneafinefs. 

A  mode  of  drefs,  which  at  firft  appeared  awkward, 

?,  T^^xr  acquu-es,  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  the  appearance 
of  elegance.  By  being  accuftomed  to  fee  it  worn  by 
thofe  whom  we  confider  as  models  of  Tafte,  It  be- 
comes aifociated  with  the  agreeable  impref&ons  which 
we  receive  from  the  eafe  and  grace  and  refinement  of 
their  manners.  When  it  pleafes  by  itfelf,  the  effeCl  is 
to  be  afcribed,  not  to  the  objed  aAually  before  us, 
but  to  the  impreffions  with  which  it  has  been 
generally  connected,  and  which  it  naturally  recalls  to 
the  mind. 

This  obfervation  points  out  the  caufe  of  the  perpe- 
tual viciflitudes  in  drefs,  and  in  every  thing  whofe 
chief  recommendation  arifes  from  fafliion.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  as  far  as  the  agreeable  effed  of  an  orna- 
ment arifes  from  alTodation,  the  effed  will  continue 
only  while  it  is  confined  to  the  higher  orders.  When 
it  is  adopted  by  the  multitude,  it  not  only  ceafes  to 
be  aifociated  with  ideas  of  tafte  and  refinement,  but  it 
is  aifociated  with  ideas  of  affedtation,  abfurd  imita- 
tSon,  and  vulgarity.  It  is  accordingly  laid  afide  by 
the  higher  ordere,  who  iludioufly  avoid  every  dr- 

cumflance 
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cumftance  in  external  appearance,  which  is  debafed 
by  low  and  common  ufe  ;  and  they  are  led  to  exer- 
cife  their  invention,  in  the  iniroduflion  of  fome 
new  peculiarities,  which  firft  become  fafliionable, 
then  common,  and  laft  of  all,  are  abandoned  as 
vulgar. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  after  a  certain  pe- 
riod in  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  the  public  Tafte  be- 
comes corrupted  ;  and  the  different  productions  of  the 
fine  arts  begin  to  degenerate  from  that  fimplicity, 
which  they  had  attained  in  their  ftate  of  greaieft  per- 
feftion.  One  reafon  of  this  decline  is  fuggeftcd  by 
the  foregoing  obfervations. 

From  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  na- 
tural progrefs  of  'fafte,  in  feparating  the  genuine 
principles  of  beauty  from  fuperfluous  and  from  offen- 
five  concomitants,  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  a  limit, 
beyond  which  the  love  of  fimplicity  cannot  be  car- 
ried. Ho  bounds,  indeed,  can  be  fet  to  the  creations 
of  genius ;  but  as  this  quality  occurs  fcldom  in  an 
eminent  degree,  it  commonly  happens,  that  after  a 
period  of  great  refinement  of  Tafte,  men  begin  to 
gratify  their  love  of  variety,  by  adding  fuperfluous 
circumfiances  to  the  finilhed  models  exhibited  by 
iheir  predecefibrs,  or  by  making  other  trifling  altera- 
tions on  them,  with  a  view  merely  of  diverfifying  the 
eSe^.  I'hefe  additions  and  alterations,  indifferent, 
perhaps,  or  even  in  fome  degree  offenfive  in  thtrni- 
fclves,  acquire  foon  a  borrowed  beauty,  from  the  con- 
nexion in  which  we  fee  them,  or  from  the  influence 
of  fafhion  :  the  fame  caufe  which  at  firft  produced 
them,  continues  perpetually  to  iucreafe  their  number  i 
B  b  3  and 
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and  Tafte  returns  to  barbarifm,  by  almoft  the  fame 
fteps  which  condufted  it  to  perfeftion. 

The  truth  of  thefe  remarks  will  appear  ftill.  more 
ftriking  to  thofe  who  confider  the  wonderful  effeA 
which  a  writer  of  fplendid  genius,  but  of  incorreA 
tafte,  has  in  mifleading  the  public  judgments  Tlie 
peculiarities  of  fuch  an  author  are  confecrated  by 'the 
connexion  in  which  we  fee  them,  and  even  pleafe,  to 
a  certain  degree,  when  detached  from  the  excellencies 
of  his  compofition,  by  recalling  to  us  the  agreeable 
imprei&ons  with  which  they  have  been  formerly  aflb- 
ciated.  How  many  imitations  have  we  feen,  of  the 
afieftations  of  Sterne,  by  men  who  were  unable  to 
copy  his  beauties  ?  And  yet  thefe  imitations  of  his 
defefts  i  of  his  abrupt  manner ;  of  his  minute  iped^ 
fication  of  circumftances  ;  and  even  of  his  daflies; 
produce,  at  firft,  fome  eStO,  on  readers  of  fenfibility, 
but  of  uncultivated  tafte,  in  confequence  of  the  ex* 
quiHte  ftrokes  of  the  pathetic,  and  the  lingular  vein  of 
humour,  with  which  they  are  united  in  the  original. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
circumftances  which  pleafe,  in  the  objeds  of  Tafte, 
are  of  two  kinds :  Firft,  thofe  which  are  fitted  to 
pleafe  by  nature,  or  by  affociations  which  all  mankind 
are  led  to  form  by  their  common  condition;  and 
Secondly,  thofe  which  pleafe  in  confequence  of  affo- 
ciations arifmg  from  local  and  accidental  circum- 
ftances. Hence,  there  are  two  kinds  of  Tafte :  the 
one  enabling  us  to  judge  of  thofe  beauties  which  have 
a  foundation  in  the  human  conftitution }  the  other, 
of  fuch  objefts  as  derive  their  principal  recommenda« 
tion  from  the  influence  of  faihion. 

Thefe 
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■I  Thefe  two  kinds  of  Tafte  are  not  always  united  in 
the  fame  perfon  :  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
ihey  are  united  but  rarely.  The  perfeflion  of  the  one, 
depends  much  upon  the  degree  in  which  we  are  able 
to  free  the  mind  from  the  influence  of  cafual  aflbcia. 
tions  ;  that  of  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  depends  on 
a  fecility  of  aflbciation,  which  enables  us  to  fall  in,  at 
once,  with  all  the  turns  of  the  fafhion,  and  (as  Shake- 
fpeare  exprefl"es  it)  "  to  catch  the  tunc  of  the  times." 
I  (hall  endeavour  to  illuftrate  fouie  of  the  foregoing 
remarks,  by  applying  them  to  the  fubjed  of  language, 
which  affords  numberlefs  inftances  to  exemplify  the 
influence  which  the  aifociation  of  ideas  has  on  our 
judgments  in  matters  of  Tafte. 

In  the  fame  manner  in  which  an  article  of  drefs 
acquired  an  appearance  of  elegance  or  of  vulgarity 
irom  the  perfuns  by  whom  it  is  habitually  worn  ;  fo  a 
particular  mode  of  pronunciation  acquires  an  air  of 
fafhion  or  of  ruflicity,  from  the  perfons  by  whom  it  is 
habitually  employed.  The  Scotch  accent  is  furely  in 
ttfelf  as  good  as  the  EnRlilh  j  and  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, is  as  agreeable  to  the  ear  ;  and  yet  how  offenfive 
does  it  appear,  even  to  us,  who  have  been  accuflomed 
to  hear  it  from  nur  infancy,  when  compared  whh  that 
which  is  ufed  by  our  fouthern  neighbours  ! — No  reafon 
can  be  given  for  this,  but  that  the  capital  of  Scotland 
is  now  become  a  provincial  town,  and  London  is  the 
feat  of  our  court. 

The  diftindion  which  is  to  be  found,  in  the  languages 

ofallcivilifed  nations,  between  low  and  polite  modes  of 

expreffion,  arifes  from  funilar  caufes.     It  is,  indeed, 

amufing  to  remark,  the  foliciiude  with  which  the  higher 

B  b  4  orders. 
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orders,  in  the  monarchies  of  modem  Europe,  avoid 
every  drcumftance  in  their  exterior  appearance  and 
manner,  whicb,iby  the  mod  remote  aflbciation,  may,  in 
the  minds  of  others,  conned  them  with  the  idea  of  the 
multitude.  Their  whole  drefs  and  deportment  and 
converfation  are  ftudioufly  arranged  to  convey  an  im- 
pofing  notion  of  their  confequence  ;  and  to  real  to  the 
fpedator,  by  numberlefs  flight  and  apparently  nnintnw 
tional  hints,  the  agreeable  impreflions  which  are  aflbci* 
ated  with  the  advantages  of  fortune. 

To  this  influence  of  aflbdation  on  language,  it  k 
neceflary  for  every  writer  to  attend  carcfuUy,  who 
wiflies  to  exprefs  himfelf  with  elegance.  For  the  attain- 
ment of  corrednefs  and  purity  in  the  ufe  of  words,  the 
rules  of  grammarians  and  of  critics  may  be  a  fuffident 
guide ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  works  of  this  clafs  of  authors, 
that  the  higher  beauties  of  ftyle  are  to  be  ftudied.  As 
the  air  and  manner  of  a  gentleman  can  be  acquired  only 
by  living  habitually  in  the  bed  fodety,  fo  grace  in  com- 
pofition  muil  be  attained  by  an  habitual  acquaintance 
with  claflical  writers.  It  is  indeed  neceflary  for  our 
information,  that  we  fliould  perufe  occafionally,  many 
books  which  have  no  merit  in  point  of  expreflion;  but 
I  believe  it  to  be  extremely  ufeful  to  all  literary  men, 
to  counterad  the  efled  of  this  mifcellaneous  reading, 
by  maintaining  a  conftant  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  a  few  of  the  mod  faultlefs  models  which  the  lan« 
guage  affords.  For  want  of  fome  flandard  of  this  fort, 
we  frequently  fee  an  author's  tafle  in  writing  alter  much 
to  the  worfe  in  the  courfe  of  his  life  ;  and  his  later 
produdions  fall  below  the  level  of  his  early  efiays. 
D'Alembert  tells  us,  that  Voltaire  had  always  lying 

on 
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on  his  table,  the  Petit  Carcme  of  Mafliilon,  and  the  - 
tragedies  of  Racine ;  the  former  to  fix  his  taflie  in  proCe 
compofition,  and  the  latter  in  poetry. 

In  avoiding,  however,  expreflions  which  are  debafed 
by  vulgar  ufe,  there  is  a  danger  of  running  into  the 
ether  extreme,  in  queftotfafhionable  words  and  phrafes. 
Such  an  affedation  may,  for  a  few  years,  gratify  the 
vanity  of  an  author,  by  giving  laim  the  air  oi  a  man  of 
the  world  ;  but  the  reputation  «  bellows,  is  of  a  very 
tranfitory  nature.  The  works  which  continue  to 
pleafe  from  age  to  age,  are  written  with  perfefl  fimpli- 
city  ;  while  thofe  which  captivate  the  muUitude  by  a 
tlifplay  of  meretricious  ornaments,  if,  by  chance,  they 
(hould  furvive  the  faftiions  to  which  they  are  accom- 
modated, remain  only  to  furnifli  a  fubjcct  of  ridicule 
to  poftcrity.  The  portrait  of  a  beautiful  woman,  in  the 
fafliionable  drefs  of  the  day,  may  pleafe  at  the  moment 
it  is  painted;  nay,  may  perhaps  pleafe  mere  than  in  any 
(hat  the  fancy  of  ihe  anift  could  have  fuggelled  ;  but 
it  is  only  in  the  plained  and  fimpleft  drapery,  that  the 
moft  perfed  form  can  be  tranfmitted  with  advantage 
(o  future  times. 

The  exceptions  which  the  hiftory  of  literature  feems 
to  furnilh  to  thefe  obfervations,  are  only  apparent. 
That,  in  the  works  of  our  befl  authors,  there  are  many 
beauties  which  have  long  and  generally  been  admired, 
and  which  yet  owe  their  whole  effeft  to  afTociatton, 
cannftt  be  difpuied ;  but  in  fuch  cafes,  it  will  always 
be  found,  that  the  affociations  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  our  pleafure,  have,  in  confequence  of  fome  pe- 
culiar combination  of  circunWiances,  been  more  widely 
p  4i0^^fed,  and  more  permanently  eftablifhed  among  man- 
•  kind, 
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kind,  than  thofe  which  date  their  origin  from  the  ca- 
prices of  our  own  age  are  ever  likely  to  be.     An  ad- 
miration for  the  claiEcal  remains  of  antiquity  is,  at 
prefent^  not  lefs  general  in  Europe,  than  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education :  and  fuch  is  the  effed  of  this 
admiration,  that  there  are  certain  caprices  of  Tafte, 
fh)m  which  no  man  who  is  well  educated  is  entirely  free. 
A  compofition  in  a  modem  language,  which  fliould 
fometimes  depart  from  the  ordinary  modes  of  expref- 
iion,  from  an  affedation  of  the  idioms  which  are  con- 
fecrated  in  the  dailies^  would  pleafe  a  very  wide  circle 
of  readers,  in  confequence  of  the  prevalence  of  claflica^ 
aflbciations;  and,  therefore,  fuch  affeftations,  however 
abfurd,  when  carried  to  a  degree  of  Angularity,  are  of 
a  far  fuperior  clafs  to  thofe  which  are  adapted  to  the 
fafhions  of  the  day.  But  ftill  the  general  principle  holds 
true,lliat  whatever  beauties  derive  their  original  merely 
from  cafual  affociation,  muft  appear  capricious  to  thofe 
to  whom  the  aiTociation  does  not  extend  ;  and  that  the 
fimpleft  ftyle  is  that  which  continues  longeft  to  pleafe^ 
and  which  pleafes  moft  univerfally.     In  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Harris,  there  is  a  certain  claffical  air,  which  will 
always  have  many  admirers,  while  antient  learning  con- 
tinues to  be  cultivated ;  but  which,  to  a  mere  Englifh 
reader,  appears  fomewhat  unnatural  and  ungraceful, 
when  compared  with  the  compofition  of  Swift  or  of 
Addifon. 

The  analogy  of  the  arts  of  ftatuary  and  paint- 
ing, may  be  of  ufe  in  illuftrating  thefe  remarks. 
The  influence  of  ancient  times  has  extended  tp  thefe, 
as  well  as  to  the  art  of  writing ;  and  in  this  cafe,  no 
lefs  than  in  the  other,   the  tranfcendent  power  of 

J  *  genius 
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'genius  has  eftabli(hed  a  propriety  of  choice  in  mat* 
ters  of  indifference,  and  has,  perhaps,  confecrat- 
ed,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  fome  of  its  own 
'caprices. 

*•  Many  of  the  ornaments  of  art,**  (fays  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds,)  "  thofe  at  leaft  for  which  no  reafon  can  be 
"^  given,  are  tranfmitted  to  us,  are  adopted,  and  ac- 
"**  quire  their  confequence,  from  the  company  in  which 
^  we  have  been  ufed  to  fee  them.     As  Greece  and 

* 

*•  Rome  are  the  fountains  from  whence  have  flowed 
*'  all  kinds  of  excellence,  to  that  veneration  which  they 
'"  have  a  right  to  claim  for  the  pleafure  and  knowledge 
^*  which  they  have  afforded  us,  we  voluntarily  add  our 
"••  approbation  of  every  ornament  and  every  cuftom 
^^  that  belonged  to  them,  even  to  the  faflrion  of  their 
^  drefs.  For  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  not  fatisfied 
^  with  them  in  their  own  place,  we  make  no  difficuf- 
**  ty  of  drefling  ftatues  of  modern  heroes  or  fehators 
*^  in  the  fafhion  of  the  Roman  armour,  or  peaceful 
^^  robe ;  and  even  go  fo  far  as  hardly  to  bear  a  ilatue 
*^  in  any  other  drapery. 

"  The  figures  of  the  great  men  of  thofe  nations 
^^  have  come  down  to  us  in  fculpture.  In  fculpture 
^  remain  almofl  all  the  excellent  fpecimens  of  ancient 
<*  art.  We  have  fo  far  affociated  perfonal  dignity  to 
**  the  perfons  thus  reprefented,  and  the  truth  of  art 
**  to  their  manner  of  reprefentation,  that  it  is  not  in 
**  our  power  any  longer  to  feparate  them.  This  is  not 
^^  fo  in  painting  :  becaufe,  having  no  excellent  antient 
♦*  portraits,  that  conneftion  was  never  formed.  In- 
^*  deed,  we  could  no  more  venture  to  paint  a  general 
^'  officer  in  a  Roman  military  habit,  than  we  could 

*'  make 
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<^  make  a  ftatue  m  the  prefent  unifomu  But  fmce  we 
^^  have  no  antient  portraits,  to  Ihew  how  ready  we  are 
«^  to  adopt  thofe  kind  of  prejudices,  we  make  the  beft 
^  authority  among  the  modems  fenre  the  fame  pur^ 
*^  pofe.  The  great  variety  of  excellent  portraits  with 
<<  which  Vandyke  has  enriched  this  nation,  we  are 
<<  not  content  to  admire  for  their  real,  excellence,  bat 
^  extend  our  approbation  even  to  the  dreft  which  hap- 
^^  pened  to  be  the  fafhion  of  that  age.  By  this  means, 
^*  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  very  ordinary  pidures  ac- 
^^  quired  fometbing  of  the  air  and  eSeOt  of  the  works 
<<  of  Vandyke,  and  appeared  therefore,  at  firft  fight, 
^*  better  pictures  than  they  really  were.  They  ap- 
'^  peared  fo,  however,  to  thofe  oQly  who  had  the 
*^  means  of  making  this  aiTociation  ^/' 

The  influence  of  aflodation  oi^  our  notions  concerB- 
ing  language,  is  ftiU  more  ftrongly  exen^plified  in  pojetry 
than  in  profe.  As  it  is  one  great  objed  of  the  poet. 
In  his  ferious  produdions,  to  elevate  the  imagination  of 
Jiis  readers  above  the  grpflhefs  of  fenfible  objeds,  and 
the  vulgarity  of  common  life,  it  becomes  peculiarly  ne- 
ceflary  for  him  to  rejed  the  ufe  of  all  words  and  phrafes 
which  are  trivial  and  hackneyed.  Among  thofe  which 
are  equally  pure  and  equally  perfpicuous,  be,  in  genera], 
Ands  it  expedient  to  adopt  that  which  is  the  leaft  com. 
mon.  Milton  prefers  ttte  words  Rhene  and  Danaw,  to 
die  more  common  words  Rhine  and  Danube  : 

<*  A  multitude,  like  .which  the  populous  North 
**  Pour'd  never  from  his  frozen  loins,  to  pafs 
"  Rhene  or  the  Danaw  f ." 

*  Reynolds's  Difcourfes,  p.  313,  etfeq* 
f  Paradife  Loft,  book  i.  1.  351. 


la  the  following  line, 

"  Things  unattcmpted  yet  in  profe  or  rhyme," 
how  much  more  fuitable  to  the  poetical  ftyle  docs  the 
expreflion  appear,  than  if  the  author  had  laid, 

"  Things  unattempled  yet  in  profe  or  verfe," 
In  another  paflage,  where,  for  the  fake  of  variety,  he 
has  made  ufe  of  the  ta(l  phrafe,  he  adds  an  epithet,  to 
remove  it  a  little  from  the  familiarity  of  ordinary  dif- 
courfe, 

-^—  "  in  profe  or  numerous  Tcrfe*." 

Inconfequenceofthiscircumftance,  there  arifes  gra- 
dually in  every  language  a  poetical  diftion,  which  dif- 
fers widely  from  the  common  diftion  of  profe.  It  is 
much  lefs  fubjed  to  the  viciflitudes  of  falhion,  than 
the  polite  modes  of  exprelTion  in  familiar  converfation; 
becaufe,  when  it  has  once  been  adopted  by  the  poet, 
it  is  avoided  by  good  profe-writers,  as  being  loo  ele- 
vated for  that  fpecies  of  compofitlon.  It  may  there- 
fore retain  its  charm,  as  long  as  the  language  exifts; 
nay,  the  charm  ra^  increafe,  as  the  language  grows 
older. 

Indeed,  the  charm  of  poetical  diflion  muft  increafe 
to  a  certain  degree,  as  polite  literature  advances.  For 
when  once  a  fet  of  words  has  been  confecrated  to 
poetry,  the  very  found  of  them,  independently  of  the 
ideas  they  convey,  awakens,  every  time  we  hear  it,  the 
agreeable  impreflions  which  were  coDne£ted  with  it 
when  we  met  with  them  in  the  performances  of  our  fa- 
Tourite  authors.  Evenwhenftrung  together  in  fentences 

•  Paradife  Loll,  book  i.  1.  150.    See  Newtok'b  Edit. 
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xvhich  convey  no  meaning,  they  produce  fome  effed 
on  the  mind  of  a  reader  of  fenfibility :  an  effed,  at  lead, 
extremely  different  from  that  of  an  unmeaning  fentence 
in  profe* 

Languages  differ  from  each  other  widely  in  the  co^ 
pioufnefs  of  their  poetical  didion.  Our  own  pofleflesy 
in  this  refped,  important  advantages  over  the  French : 
not  that,  in  this  language,  there  are  no  words  appro- 
priated to  poetry,  but  becaufe  their  number  is,  compa- 
ratively fpeaking,  extremely  limited. 

The  fcantinefs  of  the  French  poetical  didion  is,  pro. 
bably,  attended  with  the  lefs  inconvenience,  that  the 
phrafes  which  occur  in  good  profe-writing  are  lefs  de- 
graded by  vulgar  application  than  in  Engliih,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  line  being  more  diflindly  and  more 
(trongly  drawn  between  polite  and  low  expreiEons  in 
that  language  than  in  ours.  Our  poets,  indeed,  by 
having  a  language  appropriated  to  their  own  purpofes, 
not  only  can  preferve  dignity  of  expreflion,  but  can 
conned  with  the  perufal  of  their  compofitions,  the 
pleafing  impreflions  which  have  been  produced  by 
thofe  of  their  predeceflbrs.  And  hence,  in  the  higher 
forts  of  poetry,  where  their  objed  is  to  kindle,  as  much 
as  poffible,  the  enthufiafm  of  their  readers,  they  not 
only  avoid,  ftudioufly,  all  expreilions  which  are  vulgar, 
but  all  fuch  as  are  borrowed  from  fafhionable  life. 
This  certainly  cannot  be  done  in  an  equal  degree  by  a 
poet  who  writes  in  the  French  language. 

In  Englifli,  the  poetical  didion  is  fo  extremely  co. 
pious,  that  it  is  liable  to  be  abufed ;  as  it  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  authors  of  no  genius,  merely  by  ringing 
changes  on  the  poetical  vocabulary,  to  give  a  certain 

degree 
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degree  of  currency  tothe  moft  unmeaning  compofiiions- 
In  Pope's  Song  by  a  Per/on  o/^ality,  the  incoherence 
of  ideas  is  fcarcely  greater  than  what  is  to  be  found  In 
fome  admired  palTages  of  our  fafhionable  poetry. 

Nor  is  it  merely  by  a  difference  of  words,  that  the 
language  of  poetry  is  didinguifhed  from  that  of  profe. 
"When  a  poetical  arrangement  of  words  has  once  been 
eftablifhed  by  authors  of  reputation,  the  moft  common 
expreflions,  by  being  prefented  in  thisconfecrated  order^ 
may  ferve  to  excite  poetical  aCfocIations. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  more  completely  de- 
ftroys  the  charm  of  poetry,  than  aftring  of  words  which 
the  cuflom  of  ordinary  difcourfe  has  arranged  in  fo  in- 
variable an  order,  that  the  whole  phrafe  may  be  anti- 
cipated from  hearing  its  commencement.  A  fingle 
word  frequently  ftrikes  us  as  fiat  and  profaic,  in  con- 
fequence  of  its  familiarity ;  but  two  fuch  words  coupled 
together  in  the  order  of  converfation,  can  fcarcely  be 
introduced  into  ferious  poetry  without  appearing  ludi- 
crous. 

No  poet  in  our  language  has  fhewn  fo  ftrikingly  as 
Milton,  the  wonderful  elevation  which  I'tyle  may  derive 
from  an  arrangement  of  words,  which,  while  it  is  per- 
feSIy  intelligible,  departs  widely  from  that  to  which  we 
are  in  general  accuftomed.  Many  of  his  moft  fublime 
periods,  when  the  order  of  the  words  is  altered,  are 
reduced  nearly  to  the  level  of  profe. 

To  copy  this  artilice  with  fuccefs,  is  a  much  more 
difficult  attainment  than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  and, 
of  confequence,  when  it  is  acquired,  it  fecures  an  au- 
thor, to  a  great  degree,  from  that  crowd  of  imitators 
who  fpoil  the  effefl  of  whatever  is  not  beyond  their 
.    ;;  reach. 
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reach.  To  the  poet  who  ufes  blank  verfe,  it  is  an  acqni* 
iition  of  (till  more  eflential  c(»ifequence  than  to  him  who 
exprefles  himfelf  in  rhyme;  for  the  more  that  the 
firu&ure  of  the  verfe  approaches  to  profe,  the  more  it 
i^  necefiary  to  give  novelty  and  dignity  to  the  compo- 
fition.  And  accordingly,  among  our  magazine  poetSy 
ten  thoufand  catch  the  ilrudure  of  Pope's  verfificaticmy 
for  one  who  approaches  to  the  manner  of  Milton^  or 
of  Thomfon. 

The  facility,  however,  of  this  imitation,  like  every 
other,  increafes  wiih  the  number  of  thofe  who  have 
ftudied  it  with  fuccefs ;  for  the  more  numerous  the 
authors  who  have  employed  their  genius  in  any  one 
direction,  the  more  copious  are  the  materials  out  of 
which  mediocrity  may  feleft  and  combine,  fo  at  to 
efcape  the  charge  of  plaglarifm.  And,  in  fad,  in  our 
own  language,  this,  as  well  as  the  other  great  re» 
fource  of  poetical  expreilion,  the  employment  of  ap* 
propriated  words,  has  had  its  effe&  fo  much  impured 
by  the  abufe  which  has  been  made  of  it,  that  a  few 
of  our  beft  poet^  of  late  have  endeavoured  to  ftrike 
out  a  new  path  for  themfelves,  by  rafting  the  eleva- 
tion for  their  compofition  chiefly  on  a  fingular,  and, 
to  an  ordinary  writer,  an  unattainable  union  of  bar. 
monious  verfification,  with  a  natural  arrangement  of 
words,  and  a  fimple  elegance  of  expreflion.  It  is  this 
tmion  which  feems  to  form  the  diftinguifhing  charm 
of  the  poetry  of  Goldfmith. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the 
influence  of  the  aflbciation  of  Ideas  on  our  judgments 
in  matters  of  tafle,  it  is  obvious  how  much  the  opi- 
nions of  a  nation  with  refped  to  merit  in  the  fine 

4  arts. 
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arts,  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  form  of  thar 
government,  and  the  ftate  of  their  manners.  Vol- 
taire, in  his  difcourfe  pronounced  at  his  reception  into 
the  French  academy,  gives  feveral  reafons  why  the 
poets  of  that  country  have  not  fucceeded  in  defcrib. 
ing  rural  fcenes  and  employmtnts.  The  principal  one 
is,  the  ideas  of  meannefs,  and  poverty,  and  wretch- 
ednefs,  which  the  French  are  accuftomeJ  to  aflbclate 
with  the  profeiTion  of  hiifbandry.  The  fame  thing  is 
alluded  10  by  the  Abbe  de  Lille,  in  the  preliminary 
difcourfe  prefixed  to  his  tranflation  of  the  Georgics. 
"  A  tranflation,"  fays  he,  "  of  this  poem,  if  it  had 
"  been  undertaken  by  an  author  of  genius,  would 
"  have  been  better  calculated  than  any  other  work, 
*•  for  adding  to  the  riches  of  our  language.  A  ver. 
*'  fion  of  the  iEneid  itfelf,  however  well  executed, 
"  would,  in  this  rcfpeft,  be  of  Jefs  utility  ;  inafmuch 
"  as  the  genius  of  our  tongue  accommodates  itfelf 
*'  more  eafily  to  the  defcripiion  of  heroic  atchieve- 
*'  mcnts,  than  to  the  details  of  natural  phenomena, 
"  and  of  the  operations  of  hufbandry.  To  force  it 
**  to  exprcfs  thefe  with  fultable  dignity,  would  have 
*•  been  a  real  conqueft  over  that  falfe  delicacy, 
*'  which  it  has  contracted  from  our  unfortunate  pre- 
"  judices." 

How  different  muH  have  been  the  emotions  with 
which  this  divine  performance  of  Virgil  was  read  by 
an  antient  Roman,  while  he  recollefted  that  period 
in  the  hiftory  of  his  country,  when  dilators  were 
called  from  the  plough  to  the  defence  of  the  ilate, 
and  after  having  led  monarchs  in  triumph,  returned 
again  to  the  fame  happy  and  independent  occupation. 
C  C  A  ftate 
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A  ftate  of  manners  to  which  a  Roman  author  of  a 
later  age  looked  back  with  fuch  enthufiafm,  that  he 
afcribes,  by  a  bold  poetical  figure,  the  flourifhing 
ftate  of  agriculture  under  the  republic,  to  the  grate- 
ful returns  which  the  earth  then  made  to  the  illuftri- 
ous  hands  by  which  (he  was  cultivated.  ^'  Gaudente 
*'  terra  vomere  laureato,  et  triumphali  aratore  *." 


SECTION  m. 

Of  the  Influtnce  of  AJfocttUton  on  our  adive  Prtnelpletf  and  om 

our  morml  Judgments* 
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N  order  to  illuftrate  a  little  farther,  the  influence  of 
the  Afibciation  of  Ideas  on  the  human  mind,  I 
fliall  add  a  few  remarks  on  fome  of  its  efiPeds  on  our 
adive  and  moral  principles.  In  ftating  thefe  remarks, 
I  (hall  endeavour  to  avoid,  as  much  as  poflible,  every 
occafion  of  controverfy,  by  confining  myfelf  to  fuch 
general  views  of  the  fubjeft,  as  do  not  prefuppofe  any 
particular  enumeration  of  our  original  principles  of 
a£lion,  or  any  particular  fyftem  concerning  the  natare 
of  the  moral  faculty.  If  my  health  and  leifure  enable 
me  to  carry  my  plans  into  execution,  I  propofe,  in 
the  fequel  of  this  work,  to  refume  thefe  enquiries,  and 
to  examine  the  various  opinions  to  which  they  have 
given  rife. 

The  manner  in  which  the  afibciation  of  ideas  ope* 
rates  in  producing  new  principles  of  aflion,  has  been 
explained  very  diftindtly  by  different  Writers.     What- 

*  Flin.  Nat.  Hift.  xviii.  4. 
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ever  conduces  to  the  gratification  of  any  natoral  ap- 
petite, or  of  any  natural  defire,  is  ilielf  dcftred  on 
account  of  the  end  to  which  it  is  fubfervient ;  and^y 
being  thus  habitually  afTociated  in  our  apprehenfion 
with  agreeable  objeSs,  it  frequently  comes,  in  procefg 
of  time,  to  be  regarded  as  valuable  in  itfclf,  inde. 
pendenily  of  its  utility,  tt  is  ihus  that  wealih  be- 
comes, with  many,  an  ulthnate  objed  of  purfuit  j 
although,  at  firft,  it  is  undoubtedly  valued,  merely 
on  account  of  its  fubfcrviency  to  the  attainment  of 
other  objects.  In  hke  manner,  men  are  led  to  defire 
drefs,  equipage,  reiinue,  furniture,  on  account  of  the 
eflimation  in  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  held  by 
the  public.  Such  defires  are  called  by  Dr.  Hutche- 
fon  •  fecondary  defires  ;  and  their  origin  is  explained 
by  him  in  the  way  which  I  have  mentioned.  "  Since 
*'  we  are  capable,"  fays  he,  "  of  refledion,  memory, 
*'  obfervation,  and  reafoning  about  the  diflant  tend- 
"  encies  of  objefts  and  anions,  and  not  confined  to 
"  things  prefcnt,  thtre  muft  arife,  in  confequence  of 
"  our  original  defires,  fecondary  defires  of  every 
**  thing  imagined  ufeful  to  gratify  any  of  the  primary 
**  defires  ;  and  that  with  ftrengih  proportioned  to  the 
"  feveral  original  defires,  and  imagined  ufefulncfs  or 
*'  necefiity  of  the  advantageous  objeft."  "  Thus,'* 
he  continues,  "  as  foon  as  we  come  to  apprehend  the 
"  ufe  of  wealth  or  power  to  gratify  any  of  our  ori- 
"  ginal  defires,  we  muft  alfo  defire  them  j  and  hence 
"  arifes  the  univerfality  of  thefe  defires  of  weahh  and 
"  power,  fince  they  are  the  means  of  gratifying  all 

•  Sec  his  Effay  on  the  Nature  and  Condi.a  of  the  Paflions. 
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*'  Other  defires.''  The  only  thing  that  appears  to  mo 
exceptionable  in  the  foregoing  paiTage  is,  that  the 
aishor  clafles  the  defire  of  power  with  that  of  wealth ; 
whereas  I  apprehend  it  to  be  clear,  (for  reafbns  which 
I  (hall  (late  in  another  part  of  this  work,)  that  the 
former  is  a  primary  defire,  and  the  latter  a  fecondyy 
one. 

Our  moral  judgments,  too,  may  be  modified,  and 
even  perverted,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  confequence  of 
the  operation  of  the  fame  principle*  In  the  fiaime 
manner  in  which  a  perfon  who  is  regarded  as  a  mo- 
del of  tafte  may  introduce,  by  his  example,  an  abfurd 
or  fantadical  drefs ;  fo  a  man  of  fj^endid  virtues  may 
attrad  fome  efteem  alfo  to  his  imperfedion$ ;  and,  if 
placed  in  a  confpicuous  fituation,  may  render  hit 
vices  and  follies .  objeds  of  general  imitation  among 
the  multitude. 

**  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,"  Daiys  Mr.  Smith  % 
'*  a  degree  of  licentioufhefs  was  deemed  the  charac- 
^*  teriftic  of  a  liberal  education.  It  was  connedied, 
^^  according  to  the  notions  of  thofe  times,  with  geno- 
^^  rofity,  (incerity,  magnanimity,  loyalty ;  and  proved 
*^  that  the  perfon  who  aded  in  this  manner,  was  a 
^^  gentleman,  and  not  a  puritan.  Severity  of  man- 
ners, and  regularity  of  condud^  on  the  other  hand, 
were  altogether  unfafhionable,  and  were  cqnneded^ 
^^  in  the  imagination  of  that  age,  with  cant,  cunning, 
^'  hypocrify,  and  low  manners.  To  fuperficial  minds, 
*^  the  vices  of  the  great  feem  at  all  times  agreeable* 
**  They  conned  them,  not  only  with  the  fplendor  of 
*^  fortune,  but  with  many  fuperior  virtues  which  they 

♦  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments* 
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"  afcribe  to  their  fuperiors ;  with  the  fpiril  of  free- 
*'  dom  and  independency  i  with  frankneis,  generofity, 
'*  humanity,  and  pulitenefs.  The  virtues  of  the  in- 
"  ferior  ranks  of  people,  on  the  contrary,  their  par- 
"  iimonious  frugality,  [heir  painful  induflry,  and  rigid 
*'  adherence  to  rules,  feeni  to  them  mean  and  difa- 
**  greeable.  They  cohneft  them  both  with  the  mean- 
*'  nefs  of  the  ftation  to  which  ihefe  qualities  com- 
*'  monly  belong,  and  with  many  great  vices  which 
*'  they  fuppofe  ufually  accompany  them ;  fuch  as 
"  an  abjeft,  cowardly,  ill-naiured,  lying,  pilfering 
"  difpofition." 

The  theory  which,  in  the  foregoing  paffages  from 
Hutchefon  and  Smith,  is  employed  fo  juftly  and  phi- 
lofophtcaliy  to  explain  the  origin  of  our  fecondary 
defires,  and  to  account  for  fome  perverfions  of  our 
moral  judgments,  has  been  thought  fufiicienc,  by 
fome  later  writers,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  all 
our  active  principles  without  exception.  The  firfl  of 
ihefe  attempts  to  extend  fo  very  far  the  application  of 
the  doftrine  of  Aifociation  was  made  by  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Gay,  in  a  diflertation  "  concerning  the  fun- 
*'  damental  Principle  of  Virtue,"  which  is  prefixed 
by  Dr.  Law  to  his  tranflation  of  Archbifliop  King's 
Eifay  "  on  the  Origin  of  Evil."  In  this  diflertation^ 
the  author  endeavours  to  fhew,  "  that  our  approba- 
"  tion  of  morality,  and  all  afledions  whaifoever,  are 
*'  finally  refolvable  into  reafon,  pointing  out  private 
**  happinefs,  and  are  converfant  only  about  things  ap- 
**  prehended  to  be  means  tending  to  this  end ;  and 
*•  that  wherever  this  end  is  not  perceived,  they  are  to 
"  be  accounted  for  from  the  aifociation  of  ideas,  and 
C  c  3  "  may 
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**  may  properly  be  called  habits.^*  The  fame  princi- 
ples have  been  fince  pu(hed  to  a  much  greater  length 
by  Dr.  Hartley,  whofe  fyftem  (as  he  himfelf  informs 
us)  took  rife  from  his  accidentally  hearing  it  men- 
tioned  as  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Gay,  ^^  that  the  aflbda- 
^^  tion  of  ideas  \7as  fuflicient  to  account  for  all  our 
**  intelleftual  pleafures  and  pains  *.*' 

It  muft,  I  think,  in  juftice^  be  acknowledged,  that 
&xxvni  ^jjjg  jjjgQjy^  concerning  the  origin  of  our  affeftions, 

and  of  the  moral  fenfe,  is  a  mod  ingenious  refinement 
upon  the  felfifh  fyftem,  as  it  was  formerly  taught ; 
and  that,  by  means  of  it,  the  force  of  many  of  the 
common  reafonings  againft  that  fyftem  is  eluded. 
Among  thefe  reafonings,  particular  ftrefs  has  always 
been  laid  on  the  inftantaneoufnefs  with  which  our 
aSeftions  operate,  and  the  moral  fenfe  approves  or 
condemns  ;'  and  on  our  total  want  of  conldoufnefs* 
in  fuch  cafes,  of  any  reference  to  our  own  happinefs. 
The  modern  advocates  for  the  felfifli  fyftem  admit  the 
fad  to  be  as  it  is  ftated  by  their  opponents ;  and 
grant,  that  after  the  moral  fenfe  and  our  various  af. 
fedions  are  formed,  their  exercife,  in  particular  cafes, 
may  become  completely  difinterefted ;  but  ftili  they 
contend,  that  it  is  upon  a  regard  to  our  own  hap- 
pinefs that  all  thefe  principles  are  originally  grafted. 

•  Mr.  Hume  too,  who  in  my  opinion  has  carried  this  principle 
of  the  Aflbciation  of  Ideas  a  great  deal  too  far,  has  compared  the 
univerfality  of  its  applications  in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  to  that  of 
the  principle  of  attradlion  in  phyfics.  "  Here,"  fays  he,  **  is  a 
€<  kind  of  attradion,  which  in  the  mental  world  will  be  found  to 
«*  have  as  extraordinary  etfe^s  as  in  the  natural,  and  to  (hew  itfelf 
"  in  as  many  and  as  various  forms."  Treat,  of  Hum.  Nat.  vol.  i, 
p.  30. 

The 
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The  analogy  of  avarice  will  ferve  to  illuftrate  the 
fcope  of  this  theory.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
principle  of  aClion  is  artificial.  It  is  on  account  of 
the  enjoyments  which  it  enables  us  to  purchafe,  that 
money  is  originally  defired  ;  and  yet,  in  procefs  of 
time,  by  means  of  the  agreeable  imprelfions  which  are 
aflbciated  with  it,  it  comes  to  be  defired  for  its  own 
fake ;  and  even  continues  to  be  an  objedt  of  our  pur. 
fuit,  long  after  we  have  loft  all  reliOi  for  thofe  enjoy- 
ments which  it  enables  us  to  command. 

Without  meaning  to  engage  in  any  controverfy  on 
the  fubjeft,  1  (hall  content  myfelf  with  obferving,  in 
general,  that  there  muft  be  fome  limit,  beyond  which 
the  theory  of  aflbciation  cannot  poITibly  be  carried ; 
for  the  explanation  which  it  gives,  of  the  formation  of 
new  principles  of  aflion,  proceeds  on  the  fuppofilioit 
that  there  are  other  principles  previoufly  exlfting  in  the 
mind.  The  great  queftion  then  is,  when  we  arc  arrived 
at  this  limit ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  we  are  arrived 
at  the  fimple  and  original  laws  of  our  confiitution. 

In  condudling  this  enquiry,  philofophers  have  been  | 
apt  to  go  into  extremes.  Lord  Kaims,  and  fome 
other  authors,  have  been  cenfureil,  and  perhaps  juft- 
ly,  for  a  difpofition  to  multiply  original  principles  to 
an  unneceffary  degree.  It  may  be  quertioned,  whe- 
ther  Dr.  Hartley,  and  his  followers,  have  not  fome- 
limes  been  mifled  by  too  eager  a  defirc  of  abridging 
their  number. 

Of  thefe  two  errors,  the  former  is  the  leafl  com- 

mon,    and  the  leaft  dangerous.     It  is  the  leaft  com- 

mon,  becaufeit  is  not  fo  flattering  as  the  other  to  the 

vanity  of  a  theoiift  ;  and  it  is  the  leaft  dangerous,  be- 

C  c  4  caufc 
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caufe  it  has  no  tendency,  like  the  other,  to  give  rife  to 
a  fuppreffion,  or  to  a  mifreprefentation  of  fa&s  ;  or  to 
retard  the  progrefs  of  ^he  fcience,  by  beftowing  upon  it 
an  appearance  of  fyftematical  perfeftion,  to  which,  in 
its  prefent  (late,  it  is  not  entitled. 

Abftra£ting,  however,  from  thefe  inconveniences, 
which  muft  always  refult  from  a  precipitate  reference 
of  phenomena  to  general  principles,  it  does  not  feem 
to  me,  that  the  theory  in  queftion  has  any  tendency 
to  weaken  the  foundation  of  morals.  It  has,  indeed, 
fome  tendency,  in  common  with  the  philofophy  of 
Hobbes  and  of  Mandeville,  to  degrade  the  dignity  of 
human  nature ;  but  it  leads  to  no  fceptical  concluiions 
concerning  the  rule  of  life.  For,  although  wc  were 
to  grant,  that  all  our  principles  of  a£lion  are  acquire 
ed  ;  fo  ftriking  a  difference  among  them  muft  ftill  be 
admitted,  as  is  fuiEcient  to  diftinguifh  clearly  thofe 
univerfal  laws  which  were  intended  to  regulate  hu- 
man conduA,  from  the  local  habits  which  are  formed 
by  education  and  fafhion.  It  muft  ftill  be  admitted, 
that  while  fome  active  principles  are  confined  to  par- 
ticular individuals,  or  to  particular  tribes  of  men; 
there  are  others,  which,  arifing  from  circumftances  in 
which  all  the  fituations  of  mankind  muft  agree,  are 
common  to  the  whole  fpecies.  Such  a^ve  principles 
as  hl\  under  this  laft  defcription,  at  whatever  period 
of  life  they  may  appear,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  part 
of  human  nature,  no  lefs  than  the  inftinA  of  fudUon  t 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  acquired  perception  of 
diftance  by  the  eye,  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  per- 
ceptive powers  of  man,  no  lefs  than  the  original  per- 
ceptions of  any  of  our  other  fenfes. 

Leaving, 
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Leaving,  therefore,  the  queftion  concerning  the 
origin  of  our  aftive  principles,  and  of  the  moral  fiacul- 
ty,  to  be  the  fubjeft  of  future  difcuflion,  I  (hall  conclude 
this  SefUon  with  a  few  remarks  of  a  more  praftical 
nature. 

It  has  been  (hewn  by  diflferent  writers,  how  much 
of  the  beauty  and  fublimity  of  material  objeds  arife 
from  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  we  have  been  taught 
to  aflfociate  wiih  them.  The  impre(fion  produced  on  the 
external  fenfes  of  a  poet,  by  the  moft  ftriking  fcene  in 
nature,  is  precifely  the  fame  with  wh^it  is  produced  on 
the  fenfes  of  a  peafant  or  a  tradefman  :  yet  how  differ- 
ent is  the  degree  of  pleafure  refulting  from  this  im- 
predion  !  A  great  part  of  this  difference  is  undoubted- 
ly to  be  afcribed,  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  the 
habitual  ftudies  and  amufements  of  the  poet  have  affo- 
dated  with  his  organical  perceptions. 

A  fimilar  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  all  the  va- 
rious objects  of  our  purfuit  in  life.  Hardly  any  one 
of  them  is  appreciated  by  any  two  men  in  the  fame 
manner }  and  frequently  what  one  man  confidera  as 
effential  to  his  happinefs,  is  regarded  with  indifference 
or  diflike  by  another.  Of  thefe  differences  of  opinion, 
much  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  afcribed  to  a  diverdty  of  con- 
ftitution,  which  renders  a  particular  employment  of  the 
intelledual  or  aftive  powers  agreeable  to  one  man, 
which  is  not  equally  fo  to  another.  But  much  is  alfo 
to  be  afcribed  to  the  effeft  of  affociation  ;  which,  prior 
to  any  experience  of  human  life,  connefts  plea(ing 
ideas  and  pleafing  feelings  with  different  objeds,  in 
the  minds  of  diflerent  perfons. 


In 
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In  confequence  of  thefe  aflbciations,  every  man  ap- 
pears to  his  neighbour  to  purfue  the  objed  of  his  wiihes, 
vrith  a  zeal  difproportioned  to  its  intrinfic  value ;  and 
the  philofopher  (whofe  principal  enjoymenr  arifes  from 
fpeculation)  is  frequently  apt  to  fmile  at  the  ardour 
iK^ith  which  the  adive  part  of  mankind  purfue,  what 
appear  to  him  to  be  mere  fhadows.  The  view  of  hu« 
man  affairs,  fome  writers  have  carried  fo  far,  as  to  r6> 
prefent  life  as  a  fcene  of  mere  illufions,  where  the  mind 
refers  to  the  objeds  arouild  it,  a  colouring  which 
exifls  only  in  itfelf ;  and  where,  as  the  Poet  exprefles  it. 


Opinion  gilds  with  varying  rays, 


•*  Thofe  painted  clouds  which  beautify  our  days.' 

It  may  be  queftioned,  if  thefe  reprefentatlons  of  hu- 
man life  be  ufeful  or  juft.  That  the  cafual  aflbdations 
which  the  mind  forms  in  childhood,  and  in  early  youth, 
are  frequently  a  fource  of  inconvenience  and  of  mif- 
condud,  is  fufliciently  obvious ;  but  that  this  tendency 
of  our  nature  increafes,  on  the  whole,  the  fumof  human 
enjoyment,  appears  to  me  to  be  indifputable  ;  and  the 
inftances  in  which  it  miileads  us  from  our  duty  and  our 
bappinefs,  only  prove,  to  what  important  ends  it  might 
be  fubfervient,  if  it  were  kept  under  proper  regulation. 

Nor  do  thefe  reprefentations  of  life  (admitting  them 
in  their  full  extent)  juftify  the  practical  inferences  which 
have  been  often  deduced  from  them,  with  refpeft  to 
the  vanity  of  our  purfuirs.  In  every  cafe,  indeed,  in 
which  our  enjoyment  depends  upon  affociation,  it  may 
be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  that  it  arifes  from  the  mind  itfelf; 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  external  objeft 
which  cuftom  has  rendered  the  caufe  or  the  occafion 
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of  agreeable  emotions,  is  indifferent  to  our  happinefs. 
The  effeft  which  the  beauties  of  nature  produce  on  the 
mind  of  the  poet,  is  wonderfully  heightened  by  alToci- 
aiion  ;  but  his  enjoyment  is  not,  on  that  accouni,  the 
lefs  exquifiie  ;  nor  are  the  objects  ot  his  admiration  of 
the  lels  value  to  his  happinefs,  that  they  derive  their 
principal  charms  from  the  embellilhments  of  his  fancy. 

It  is  the  butlnel's  of  education,  not  to  counterad,  in 
any  inflance,  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  our  conllitution, 
but  to  direft  them  to  their  proper  purpofes.  That  the 
influence  of  early  aflbciations  on  the  mind  might  be 
employed,  in  the  moH:  effedual  manner,  to  aid  our 
moral  principles,  appears  evidently  from  the  e&e<£b 
which  we  daily  fee  it  produce,  in  reconciling  men  to  a 
courfe  of  action  which  their  reafon  forces  them  to  con- 
demn; and  it  is  no  lefs  obvious  that,  by  means  of  it,  the 
happinefs  of  human  life  might  be  increafed,  and  its  pains 
diminiflied,  if  the  agreeable  ideas  and  feelings  which  - 
children  are  fo  apt  to  conneft  with  events  and  with 
fitualions  which  depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune,  were 
firmly  affociatcd  in  iheir  apprehenfions  with  the  duties 
of  iheir  ftations,  wiih  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  and  with 
thofe  beauties  of  nature  which  are  open  to  all. 

Thcfe  obfcrvaiions  coincide  nearly  with  the  ancient 
ftoical  do£trine  concerning  the  m^aence  o( i/na^hialicn' 
on  morals  ;  a  fubject,  on  which  many  important  re- 
marks,  (though  exprelTed  in  a  form  different  from  that 
which  modern  philofophers  have  introduced,  and,  per- 
haps, not  altogether  fo  precife  and  accurate,)  are  to 

"  According  to  the  ufe  which  I  malce  of  the  word»  Iinagination 
and  Affociation.  in  this  work,  ihcirtftciliare  obviouQy  diHingulfli. 
■ble.  I  have  thought  it  proper,  however,  to  iUutVrate  tliL-  difference 
between  them  a  Ltile  more  fuHj  in  Note  [RJ. 

be 
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be  found  in  the  DiTcourfes  of  £pidetus»  and  in  the 
Meditations  of  Antoninus*.  This  dodrine  of  the 
Stoical  fchooly  Dr.  Akenfide  has  in  vie w^  in  the  fol- 
lowing paflage : 

**  Adion  treads  the  path 

In  which  Opinion  fays  he  follows  good. 

Or  flies  from  evil ;  and  Opinion  gives 

Report  of  good  or  evil,  as  the  fcene 

Was  drawn  by  foncy,  lovely  or  deformed : 

Thus  her  report  can  never  there  be  true. 

Where  fancy  cheats  the  intellectual  eye 

With  glaring  colours  and  diftorted  lines. 

Is  there  a  man,  who  at  the  found  of  death     ' 
•*  Sees  ghaftly  fhapes  of  terror  conjured  up, 
^  And  black  before  him  :  nought  but  death-bed  groans 
•*  And  fearful  prayers,  and  plunging  from  the  brink 
**  Of  light  and  being,  down  the  gloomy  air, 
M  An  unknown  depth  ?    Alas  1  in  fuch  a  mind» 
*<  If  no  bright  forms  of  excellence  attend 
•*  The  image  of  his  country ;  nor  the  pomp 
**  Of  facred  fenates,  nor  the  guardian  voice 
•*  Of  juftice  on  her  throne,  nor  aught  that  waket 
*^  The  confcious  bofom  with  a  patriot's  flame  : 
^  Will  not  Opinion  tell  him,  that  to  die, 
**  Or  Hand  the  hazard,  is  a  greater  ill 
•*  Than  to  betray  his  country  ?     And  in  a£l 
**  Will  he  not  chufe  to  be  a  wretch  and  live  ? 
"  Here  vice  begins  then  f.'* 

*  See  what  Epidlctus  has  remarked  on  the  ;cfiNrK  oia  iu  ^ourra- 
nan*.  (Arrian,  L  i.  c.  12.)  *0(a  a?  ToXXaxi;  ^arroc^*}?,  roMVin  oo* 
fffTfti  11  ^tocyotcc.  /SocTTtTflu  y»^  vvo  ran  ^otrroto'utf  i  -i^vxn*  fietvrt  yt 
mrtnvf  Tti  <fvffx^^  '^*"'  roitnvif  ^arrewiiyv,  &C.  &C.  Anton*  L  ▼. 
c.  i6* 

f  Pleafures  of  luiagination,  b.  iii. 
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SECTION   IV. 

Gemeral  Remarks  on  the  Suhjefft  treated  in  the  foregomx 

SeSioni  of  this  Chapter. 

Tn  pcrufing  the  foregoing  SeSions  of  this  Chapter, 
-■^  I  am  aware,  that  fome  of  my  readers  may  be  apt 
to  think  that  many  of  the  obfervations  which  I  have 
made,  might  eafily  be  refolved  into  more  general 
principles.  I  am  alfo  aware^  that,  to  the  followers 
of  Dr.  Hartley,  a  fimilar  objefUon  will  occur  againft 
all  the  other  parts  of  this  work ;  and  that  it  will  ap- 
pear to  them  the  efied  of  inexcufable  prejudice,  that  - 
I  (hould  flop  fhort  fo  frequently  in  the  explanation 
of  phenomena ;  when  he  has  accounted  in  fo  fatis- 
fedory  a  manner,  by  means  of  the  affociation  of 
ideas,  for  all  the  appearances  which  human  nature 
exhibits. 

To  this  objeftion,  I  (hall  not  feel  myfelf  much  in-  • 
terefted  to  reply,  provided  it  be  granted  that  my  ob- 
fervations are  candidly  and  accurately  ftated,  fo  far 
as  they  reach.  Suppofmg  that  in  fome  cafes  I  may 
have  flopped  fhort  too  foon,  my  fpeculations,  aU 
though  they  may  be  cenfured  as  imperfed,  cannot  be 
confidered  as  flanding  in  oppofition  to  the  conclufions 
of  more  fuccefsful  inquirers. 

May  I  be  allowed  farther  to  obferve,  that  fuch 
i4ews  of  the  human  mind  as  are  contained  in  this 
work,   (even    fuppofing  the   objection  to  be    well 

founded,) 
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founded,)  are,  in  my  opinion^  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  thofe  very  ge- 
neral and  comprehenfive  theories  concerning  it,  which 
fome  eminent  writers  of  the  prefent  age  have  been  am* 
bilious  to  fgrm  ? 

Concerning  the  merit  of  thefe  theories,  I  fliall  not 
prefume  to  give  any  judgment.  I  (hall  only  remark, 
that,  in  all  the  other  fciences,  the  progrefs  of  difco* 
very  has  been  gradual,  from  the  lefs  general  to  the 
more  general  laws  of  nature ;  and  that  it  would  be 
lingular,  indeed,  if,  in  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  a  fcience,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  con- 
fefledly  in  its  infancy,  and  which  certainly  labours 
under  many  difadvantages  peculiar  to  itfelf,  a  (lep 
fliould,  all  at  once,  be  made  to  a  (ingle  principle 
comprehending  all  the  particular  phenomena  which 
we  know. 

Suppofing  fuch  a  theory  to  be  completely  eftablifh- 
ed,  it  would  (lill  be  proper  to  lead  the  minds  of  ^\i* 
dents  to  it  by  gradual  (leps.  One  of  the  mod  im« 
portant  ufes  of  theory,  is  to  give  the  memory  a  per- 
manent hold,  and  a  prompt  command,  of  the  parti- 
cular fafts  which  we  were  previoufly  acquainted 
with  ;  and  no  theory  can  be  completely  underftoody 
unlefs  the  mind  be  led  to  it  nearly  in  the  order  of  in- 
veftigation. 

It  is  more  particularly  ufeful,  in  conducing  the 
ftudies  of  others,  to  familiarife  their  minds,  as  com- 
pletely as  poflible,  witli  thofe  laws  of  nature  for 
which  we  have  the  dire£i  evidence  of  fenfe,  or  of 
confcidufnefs,  before  direfting  their  inquiries  to  the 
more  abftrufe  and  refined  generalizations  of  fpecula- 

tive 
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tive  curiofity.     In  natural  philofophy,    fuppofing  the 
theory  of  Bofcovich  to  be  true,  it  would  ftill  be  pro- 
per, or  rather  indeed  abfolutely  neceffary,  to  accuf- 
tom  ftudents,  in  the  firft  ftage  of  their  phyfical  edu« 
cation,   to  dwell  on  thofe  general  phyfical  fads  which 
fail  under  our  adual  obfervation,    and  about  which 
all  the  pra£Ucal  arts  of  life  are  converfant.     In  like 
manner,   in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  there  are  many 
general  fadts  for  which  we  have  the  dire£l:  evidence 
of  confcioufnefs.     The   words,    Attention,    Concep. 
tion.    Memory,    Abftradtion,  Imagination,  Curiofity, 
Ambition,    Compaflion,  Refentment,  exprefs  powers 
and  principles  of  our  nature,  which  every  man  may 
fludy  by  reflefting  on  his  own  internal  operations. 
Words  correfponding  to  thefe,  are  to  be  found  in  all 
languages,  and  may  be  confidered  as  forming  the  firft 
attempt  towards  a  philofophical  claffification  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  phenomena.     Such  a  claffification 9 
however  imperfeft  and  indiftinft,  we  may  be  aflTured^ 
muft  have  fome  foundation  in  nature ;  and  it  is  at 
leafl  prudent,  for  a  philofopher  to  keep  it  in  view  as 
the  ground-work  of  his  own  arrangement.  It  not  only 
directs  our  attention  to  thofe  fafts  in  the  human  con. 
(titution,  on  which  every  folid  theory  in  this  branch 
of   fcience    muft    be    founded ;    but    to  the    fafts, 
which,  in  all  ages,  have  appeared,   to  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind,  to  be  the  moft  flriking  and  im« 
portant  ;  and  of  which  it  ought  to  be  the  great  objcft 
of  theorifls,  not   to   fuperfede,   but   to  facilitate  the 
ftudy. 

There  is  indeed  good  reafon  for  believing,  that  many 
of  the  fa£ts  which  our  confcioufnefs  would  lead  us  to 

7  confider. 
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confider,  upon  a  fuperficial  view,  as  ultimate  fads  are 
refolvable  into  other  principles  ftill   more   general. 
**  Long  before  we  are  capable  of  reflection,"  (fays  Dr. 
Reid,)  ^  the  original  perceptions  and  notions  of  the 
^  mind  are  fo  mixed,  compounded,  and  decompound* 
^  ed,  by  habits^  aflbciations,  and  abftradions,  that  it 
^  is  extremely  difEcult  for  the  mind  to  return  upon 
^^  its  own  footfteps,  and  trace  back  thofe  operations 
^^  which  have  employed  it  (ince  it  firft  began  to  think 
*'  and  to  aft."     The  fame  author  remarks,  that,  "  if 
<'  we  could  obtain  a  diftindt  and  full  hiftory  of  all  that 
*'  hath  pafled  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  from  the  begin* 
*'  ning  of  life  and  fenfation,  till  it  grows  up  to  the  ufe 
^^  of  reafon ;  how  its  infant  faculties  began  to  work,  and 
«^  how  they  brought  forth  and  ripened  all  the  various 
^^  notions,  opinions,  and  fentiments,  which  we  find  in 
**  ourfelves  when  we  come  to  be  capable  of  refledlion  ; 
"  this  would  be  a  treafure  of  Natural. Hiftory,  which 
"  would  probably  give  more  light  into  the  human 
*'  faculties,  than  all  the  fyftems  of  philofophers  about 
**  them,  fince  the  beginning  of  the  world."     To  ac 
complifli  an  analyfis  of  thefe  complicated  phenomena 
into  the  fimple  and  original  principles  of  our  conftitu* 
tlon,  is  the  great  objeft  of  this  branch  of  philofophy ; 
but,  in  order  to  fucceed,  it  is  neceflary  to  afcertain  h6U 
before  we  begin  to  reafon,  and  to  avoid  generalizing, 
in  any  inftance,  till  we  have  completely  fecured  the 
ground  that  we  have  gained.     Such  a  caution,  which 
is  necelTary  in  all  the  fciences,  is,  in  a  more  peculiar 
manner,  neceffary  here,  where  the  very  faSs  from 
which  all  our  inferences  mud  be  drawn,  are  to  be  af* 
certained  only  by  the  molt  patient  attention  i  and^ 

where 
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where  almoft  all  of  them  are,  to  a  great  degree,  dif. 
guifed  ;  partly  by  the  inaccuracies  of  popular  laii« 
guage,  and  partly  by  the  miflaken  theories  of  phi- 
Jofophers. 

I  ha^e  only  to  add,  that,  although  I  have  retained 
the  phrafe  of  the  Aflfociation  of  Ideas,  in  compliance 
with  common  language,  I  am  far  from  being  com-  \ 
pletely  fatisfied  with  this  mode  of  exprefOon.  I  have 
retained  it,  chiefly  that  I  might  not  expofe  myfelf 
to  the  cenfure  of  delivering  old  doftrines  in  a  new  , 
form.  ,  ^ 

As  I  have  endeavoured  to  employ  it  with  caution,  I 
hope  that  it  has  not  often  mi  fled  me  in  my  reafonings. 
At  the  fame  time,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  reformation  of  the 
common  language,  in  mod  of  the  branches  of  fcience. 
How  much  fuch  a  reformation  has  efiefted  in  Chemiftry 
is  well  known ;  and  it  is  evidently  much  moigfr.neceflary 
in  the  Philofophy  of  Mind,  where  the  prevailing 
language  adds  to  the  common  inaccuracies  of  popu- 
lar expreflions,  the  peculiar  difadvantage  of  being  all 
fuggefted  by  the  analogy  of  matter.  Often,  in  the 
compofition  of  this  work,  have  I  recoUeded  the 
advice  of  Bergman  to  Morveau*:  **  In  reforming  the 
nomenclature  of  chemiftry,  fpare  no  word  which 
is  improper.  They  who  underftand  the  fubjeft 
already,  will  fuffer  no  inconvenience ;  and  they 


€€ 


*  "  Le  favant  Profefleur  d'Upfal)  M.  Bergman,  ecrivoit  a  M. 
**  de  Morveau  dans  lea  derniers  temps  de  fa  vie,  ne  faites  graces 
**  a  aucune  denomination  impropre.  Ceux  qui  favent  d6ja  enten- 
**  dront  toujours ;  ceux  qui  ne  favent  pas  encore  entendront 
<*  plutot,** Methode  dc  Nomcnclat.  Chcmiquetfar  MM.  Morveau, 
Lavoisier,  &c. 
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^  to  whom  the  fubjeft  is  new,  will  comprdiend 
^  it  with  the  greater  hdAtyJ*  But  it  bekngs  to 
foch  authors  alone,  as  have  extended  the  boundaries 
of  fdence  by  their  own  difcoveries,  to  introduce  inno» 
nations  in  lanraaee  with  any  hopes  of  fbccels* 


#. 
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CHAPTER   SIXTH. 
Of  Memory, 

SECTION   I. 
General  0hfervaii9ns  on  Memory* 

A  MONG  the  various  powers  of  the  underftanding, 
"^^  there  is  none  which  has  been  fo  attentively  eza- 
loined  by  philofophers,  or  concerning  which  fo  many 
important  &&s  and  obfervations  have  been  coilefted,  a& 
,  the  Acuity  of  Memory.  This  is  partly  to  be  afcribed 
to  its  nature^  which  renders  it  eafily  diftinguifiiable 
from  all  the  other  principles  of  our  conftitution,  even 
by  thofe  who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  metaphy- 
fical  invefligations  \  and  partly  to  its  immediate  fub- 
ferviency,  not  only  to  the  purfuits  of  fdence,  but  to  the 
ordinary  bufmefs  of  life ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
many  of  its  moft  curious  laws  had  been  obferved,  long 
before  any  analyfis  was  attempted  of  the  other  powers 
of  the  mind ;  and  have,  for  many  ages,  formed  9  part 
of  common  maxims  which  are  f  o  be  found  in  every 
treatife  of  education.  Some  important  remarks  on  the 
fubjed  may,  in  particular,  be  colleded  from  the  wri« 
tings  of  the  antient  rhetoricians. 

The  word  Memory  Is  not  employed  uniformly  10 
the  fame  precife  fenfe ;  but  it  always  expreffes  fome  mo. 
dification  of  that  Acuity,  which  enables  us  to  treafure 
up,  and  preferve  for  future  ufe,  the  knowledge  we  ac- 
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quire ;  a  faculty  which  is  obvioufly  the  great  foundation 
of  all  intelledual  improvement,  and  without  which,  no 
advantage  could  be  derived  from  the  moft  enlarged 
experience.  This  faculty  implies  two  things  :  a  capa- 
city of  retaining  knowledge  j  and  a  power  of  recallhig 
it  to  our  thoughts  when  we  have  occafion  to  apply  it 
to  ufe.  The  word  Memory  is  fomedmes  employed  to 
exprefs  the  capacity  ^  and  fometimes  the  power.  When 
we  fpeak  of  a  retentive  memory,  we  ufe  it  in  the  for- 
mer fenfe ;  when,  of  a  ready  memory,  in  the  latter. 

The  various  particulars  which  compofe  our  ftock  of 
•  knowledge  are,  from  time  to  time,  recalled  to  our 
thoughts,  in  one  of  two  ways :  fometimes  they  recur 
to  us  fpontaneouily,  or  at  lead,  without  any  interference 
on  our  part ;  in  other  cafes,  they  are  recalled,  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  effort  of  our  will.  For  the  former  opera- 
tion of  the  mind,  we  have  no  appropriated  name  in  our 
language,  diftinQ  from  Memory.  The  latter,  too,  is 
often  called  by  the  fame  name,  but  is  more  properly 
diftinguifhed  by  the  word  RecoUedion. 

lliere  are,  I  believe,  fome  other  acceptations  befides 
thefe,  in  which  the  word  Memory  has  been  occalionally 
employed  ;  but  as  its  ambiguities  are  not  of  fuch  a  na* 
ture  as  to  miflead  us  in  our  prefent  inquiries,  I  fhall  not 
dwell  any  longer  on  the  illuftration  of  diftindions, 
which  to  the  greater  part  of  readers  might  appear  un- 
mterefting  and  minute.  One  diftin&ion  only,  relative 
to  this  fubjed,  occurs  to  me,  as  deferving  particular 
attention. 

The  operations  of  Memory  relate  either  to  things 
and  their  relations,  or  to  events.  In  the  former  cafe* 
thoughts  which  have  been  previoufly  in  the  mind,  may 

recur 
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recur  to  us,  without  fuggefting  the  idea  of  the  paft^  or 
of  any  modification  of  time  whatever ;  as  when  I  re- 
peat over  a  poem  which  I  have  got  by  heart,  or  when 
I  think  of  the  features  of  an  abfent  friend.  In  this  lad 
inftance,  indeed,  philofophers  diftinguifh  the  a£t  of  the 
mind  by  the  name  of  Conception ;  but  in  ordinary  dif- 
courfe,  and  frequently  even  in  philofophical  writing, 
it  is  confidered  as  an  exertion  of  Memory.  In  thefe 
and  fimilar  cafes,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  operations  of 

this  faculty  do  not  neceflarily  involve  the  idea  of  the 
paft. 

The  cafe  is  different  with  refped  to  the  memory  of 
events.  When  I  think  of  thefe,  I  not  only  recal  to  the 
mind  the  former  objeds  of  its  thoughts,  but  I  refer 
the  event  to  a  pardcular  point  of  time ;  fo  that,  of 
every  >fuch  zQt  of  memory,  the  idea  of  the  pad  is  a 
neceffary  concomitant. 

I  have  been  led  to  take  notice  of  this  diftindion,  in 
order  to  obviate  an  objedion  which  fome  of  the  phe« 
nomena  of  Memory  feem  to  prefent,  againft  a  dodrine 
which  I  formerly  ftated,  when  treating  of  the  powers 
of  Conception  and  Imagination. 

It  is  evident,  that  when  I  think  of  an  event,  in  which 
any  obje£t  of  fenfe  was  concerned,  my  recoUefUon  of 
the  event  muft  lieceffarily  involve  an  ad  of  Conception. 
Thus,  when  I  think  of  a  dramatic  reprefentation  which 
I  have  recently  feen,  my  recolledion  of  what  I  faw, 
neceffarily  involves  a  conception  of  the  different  adors 
by  whom  it  was  performed.  But  every  ad  of  recol- 
ledion  which  relates  to  events,  is  accompanied  with  a 
belief  of  their  pad  exiftence.  How  then  are  we  to 
reconcile  this  conclufion  with  the  dodrine  formerly 

Dd  3  main- 
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maintained  concerning  Conception^  according  to 
vhich  every  exertion  of  that  power  is  accompanied 
with  a  belief,  that  its  ohjtQL  exifts  before  us  at  the  pre* 
fent  moQient  ? 

The  only  way  that  occurs  to  me  of  removing  this  dif* 
\  ficulty,  is  by  fuppofmg,  that  the  remembrance  of  a  paft 
event  is  not  a  fimple  a&  of  the  mind ;  but  that  the  niind 
firft  forms  a  conception  of  the  event,  and  then  judges 
from  drcumftances,  of  the  period  of  time  to  which  it 
is  to  be  referred :  a  fuppofition  which  is  by  no  means  a 
gratuitous  one,  invented  to  anfwer  a  particular  purpofe; 
but  which,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  is  agreeable  to 
^  h&. :  for  if  we  have  the  power,  as  will  not  be  di^uted^ 
of  conceiving  a  paft  event  without  any  reference  to 
time,  it  follows,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  ideas  or 
notions  which  Memory  prefents  to  us,  which  is  nece& 
farily  accompanied  with  a  belief  of  paft  eziftence,  in  a 
way  analogous  to  that  in  which  our  perceptions  are 
accompanied  with  a  belief  of  the  prefent  eziftence  of 
their  objeds ;  and  therefore,  that  the  reference  of  the 
event  to  the  particular  period  at  which  it  happened,  is 
a  judgment  founded  on  concomitant  circumftances> 
So  long  as  we  are  occupied  with  the  conception  of  any 
particular  object  conne&ed  with  the  event,  we  believe 
the  prefent  exiftence  of  the  objed ;   but  this  belief^ 
which,  in  moft  cafes,  is  only  momentary,  is  inftantly 
correded  by  habits  of  judging  acquired  by  experience; 
and  as  foon  as  the  mind  is  difengaged  from  fuch  a 
belief,  it  is  left  at  liberty  to  refer  the  ev^it  to  the  period 
at  which  it  adually  happened.    Nor  will  the  apparent 
inftantaneouinels  of  fuch  judgments  be  conjQdcred  as 
an  unfurmountablc  obj^dion  to  the  do&rine  now  ad- 
vanced. 
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vanced,  by  thofc  who  have  refleSed  on  the  perception 
of  diftance  obtained  by  fight,  which,  although  it  feems 
to  be  as  immediate  as  any  perception  of  touch,  has 
been  (hewn  by  philofophers  to  be  the  refult  of  a  judg- 
ment founded  on  experience  and  obfervation.  The 
reference  we  make  of  pad  events  to  the  particular 
points  of  time  at  which  they  took  place,  will,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  the  more  we  confider  the  fubjed,  be 
found  the  more  ftrikmgly  analogous  to  the  eftimates 
of  diftance  we  learn  to  form  by  the  eye. 

Although,  however,  I  am,  myfelf,  fatisfied  with  the 
condufion  to  which  the  foregoing  reafonings  lead,  I 
am  far  from  expeding  that  the  cafe  will  be  the  fame 
with  all  my  readers.  Some  of  their  objedions,  which 
I  can  eafily  anticipate,  might,  I  believe,  be  obviated  by 
a  little  £uther  difcuilion ;  but  as  the  queftion  is  merely 
a  matter  of  curiofity,  and  has  no  neceflary  connexion 
with  the  obfervations  I  am  to  make  in  this  Chapter,  I 
ihall  not  profecute  the  fubje£t  at  prefent.  The  opi* 
iiicm,  indeed,  we  form  concerning  it,  has  no  reference 
to  any  of  the  doftrines  maintained  in  this  work, 
excepting  to  a  particular  fpeculation  concerning  the 
belief  accompanying  conception,  which  I  ventured 
to  ftate,  in  treating  of  that  fubjed,  and  which,  as  it 
appears  to  be  extremely  doubtful  to  fome  whofe  opi« 
nions  I  refpe6t,  I  propofed  with  a  degree  of  diffidence 
.fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  fuch  an  enquiry.  The 
remaining  obfervations  which  I  am  to  make  on  the 
power  of  memory,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of 
their  importance,  will  furnifli  but  little  room  for  a  di- 
verfity  of  judgment  concerning  their  truth. 

Dd4  In 
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In  confidering  this  part  of  our  conftitution,  one  of 
the  mod  obvious  and  (Iriking  queftions  that  occurs,  is; 
^hat  the  circumdances  are  which  determine  the  me* 
mory  to  retain  feme  things  in  preference  to  others  ? 
Among  the  fgbjedts  which  fucceffively  occupy  our 
thoughts,  by  far  the  greater  nnmber  vanifh,  without 
leaving  a  trace  behind  them ;  while  others  become, 
as  it  were,  a  part  of  ourfelves,  and,  by  their  accu- 
mulations, lay  a  foundation  for  our  perpetual  pro- 
grefs  in  knowledge.  Without  pretending  to  exhauft 
the  fubjeft,  I  (hall  content  myfelf  at  prefent  with  a 
partial  folution  of  this  difficuhy,  by  illuftrating  the 
dependence  of  memory  upon  two  principles  of  our 
nature,  with  which  it  is  plainly  very  intimately  con- 
nected ;  attention,  and  the  aflbciation  of  ideas. 

I  endeavoured  in  a  former  Chapter  to  ihew,  that 
there  is  a  certain  aft  of  the  mind,  (diftinguifhed, 
both  by  philofophers  and  the  vulgar,  by  the  name  of 
attention,)  without  which  even  the  objefts  of  our  per- 
ceptions  make  no  impreffion  on  the  memory.  It  is 
alfo  matter  of  common  remark,  that  the  permanence 
of  the  impreffion  which  any  thing  leaves  in  the  me- 
mory, is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  attention 
vi^hich  was  originally  given  to  it.  The  obfervation 
has  been  fo  often  repeated,  and  is  fo  manifeftly 
true,  that  it  is  unneceflary  to  offer  any  illuftration 

of  it  *. 

I  have 

♦  It  feems  to  be  owing  to  this  dependence  of  memory  on  at- 
tention, that  it  is  eafter  to  get  by  heart  a  compofition,  after  a  very 
few  readings,  with  an  attempt  to  repeat  it  at  the  end  of  each^than 
after  a  hundred  readings  without  fuch  an  effort.  The  effort  roufes 
tbe  attention  from  that  languid  ilate  in  which  it  remains^  while  the 

mind 
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1  have  only  to  obferve  farther,  with  refpeft  to  at- 
tention, confidered  in  the  relation  in  which  it  ftands 
to  memory,  that  although  it  be  a  voluntary  a£l:,  it 
requires  experience  to  have  it  always  under  command. 
In  the  cafe  of  objeds  to  which  we  have  been  taught 
to  attend  at  an  early  period  of  life,  or  which  are  cal« 
culated  to  roufc  the  curiofity,  or  to  aiFed  any  of  our 
|>affions,  the  attention  fixes  itfelf  upon  them,  as  it 
were  fpontaneoufly,  and  without  any  effort  on  our 
part,  of  which  we  are  confcious.  How  perfe&ly  do 
we  remember,  and  even  retain,  for  a  long  courfe  of 
years,  the  faces  and  the  hand-writings  of  our  ac- 
quaintances, although  we  never  took  any  particular 
pains  to  fix  them  in  the  memory  ?  On  the  ether 
hand,  if  an  obje£):  does  not  intereft  fome  principle  of 
our  nature,  we  may  examine  it  again  and  again,  with 
a  wiih  to  treafure  up  the  knowledge  of  it  in  the 
mind,  without  our  being  able  to  command  that  de- 
gree of  attention  which  may  lead  us  to  recognize  it 
the  next  time  we  fee  it.  A  perfon,  for  example,  who 
has  not  been  accuftomed  to  attend  particularly  to 
horfes  or  to  cattle,  may  ftudy  for  a  confiderable  time 
the  appearance  of  a  horfe  or  of  a  bullock,  without 


mind  is  giving  a  paffive  reception  to  foreign  ideas.  The  fa6l  is 
remarked  by  lord  Bacon,  and  is  explained  by  him  on  the  fame 
principle  to  which  1  have  referred  it. 

**  Quae  expedantur  et  attentionem  excitant,  melius  hserent 
^  quam  quae  praetenrolant.  Itaque  (i  fcriptum  aliquod  vicies  per. 
**  legens,  non  tarn  facile  illud  memoriter  difces,  quam  (i  illud  legas 
"  decies,  tentando  interim  illud  recitare,  et  ubi  deficit  memoria, 
*'  infpicicndo  librum." 

BacoNi  Nov.  Org,  lib.  ii.  aph.  26. 

being 
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bdng  able  a  few  days  afterwards  to  pronounce  on 
his  identity ;   while  a  horfe-dealer  or  a  grazier  recol- 
lefts  many  huxidreds  of  that  clafs  of  animals  with 
which  he  is  converfant,  as  perfedly  as  he  does  the 
faces  of  his  acquaintances.    In  order  to  account  for 
this,  I  would  remark,  that  although  attention  be  a 
voluntary  a6l,  and  although  we  are   always  able, 
when  we  choofe,  to  make  a  momentary  exertion  of 
it ;  yet,  unlefs  the  obje£t  to  which  it  is  direded  be 
really  interefting,  in  £6me  degree,  to  the  curiolity, 
the  train  of  our  ideas  goes  on,  and  we  immediately 
forget  our  purpofe.     When  we  are  employed,  there- 
fore, in  ftudymg  fuch  an  objedt,  it  .is  not  an  exclu- 
five  and  fteady  attention  that  we  give  to  it,  but  we 
are  lofing  fight  of  it,  and  recurring  to  it  every  in* 
ftant ;  and  the  painful  efforts  of  which  we  are  con* 
fcious,  are  not  (as  we  are  apt  to  fuppofe  them  to  be) 
efforts  of  uncommon  attention,  but  unfucoe&ful  at* 
tempts  to  keep  the  mind  fteady  to  its  objed,  and  to 
exclude  the  extraneous  ideas,  which  are  f^om  time  to 
time  foliciting  its  notice. 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  well  founded,  they  afford 
an  explanation  of  a  hGt  which  has  been  often  re* 
marked,  that  objeds  are  eafily  remembered  which 
affed  any  of  the  paffions  *•  The  paflion  aififts  the 
memory,  not  in  confequence  of  any  immediate  coiip 

*  **  Si  quas  res  in  vita  Tidemus  parvas,  ufitatas^  quotidianas,. 
^*  eas  meminifle  non  folemus ;  propterea  quod  nulla  m&  nora  aut 
**  admirabili  re  commovetur  animus.  At  fi  quid  Tidemut  aut 
**  audimus  egregie  turpe,  aut  honeftum,  inufitatum,  magnum,  in* 
«  credibile,  ridiculum,  id  diu  meminifle  confuevimus.*' 

yfJ  Hcrenn.  lib.  3. 
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oezion  between  them,  but  as  it  prefents,  during  the 
time  it  continues,  a  fteady  and  exclufive  objed  to  the 
attention. 

The  connexion  between  memory  and  the  aflbcia- 
tion  of  ideas  is  fo  ftriking,  that  it  has  been^fuppofed 
by  fome,  that  the  whole  of  its  phenomena  might  be  re- 
folved  into  this  principle.  But  this  is  evidently  ngC 
the  cafe.  The  aifociation  of  ideas  conneds  our  van- 
ous  thoughts  with  each  other,  fo  as  to  prefent  them 
to  the  mind  in  a  certain  order  ;  but  it  prefuppofes  the 
exiftence  of  thefe  thoughts  in  the  mind ;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  prefuppofes  a  facuhy  of  retaining  the  know«- 
kdge  which  we  acquire.  It  involves  alfo  a  power  of 
recognizing,  as  former  obje£ls  of  attention,  the 
thoughts  that  from  time  to  time  occur  to  us ;  a  power 
which  is  not  implied  in  that  law  of  our  nature  which 
is  called  the  aflbciation  of  ideas.  It  is  poflible,  fure« 
ly,  that  our  thoughts  might  have  fucceeded  each 
odier,  according  to  the  fame  laws  as  at  prefent,  with- 
out fuggefting  to  us  at  all  the  idea  of  the  pad ;  and, 
in  fa£t,  this  fuppofition  is  realifed  to  a  certain  degree 
in  the  cafe  of  fome  old  men,  who  retain  pretty  ez« 
aftly  the  information  which  they  receive,  but  are 
fometimes  unable  to  recoiled  in  what  manner  the 
particulars  which  they  find  couneded  together  in  their 
thoughts,  at  firft  came  into  the  mind ;  whether  they 
occurred  to  them  in  a  dream,  or  were  communicated 
to  them  i^  converfation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident,  that  without  the 
aflbdating  principle,  the  powers  of  retaining  our 
thoughts,  and  of  recognizing  them  when  they  occur 
to  us,  would  have  been  of  little  ufe ;  for  the  moft 

import- 
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important  articles  of  our  knowledge  might  have  re^ 
mained  latent  in  the  mind,  even  when  thofe  occa- 
fions  prefented  themfelves  to  which  they  are  immedi- 
ately applicable.  In  confequence  of  this  law  of  our 
nature,  not  only  are  all  our  various  ideas  made  to 
pafs,  from  time  to  time,  in  review  before  us,  and  to 
offer  themfelves  to  our  choice  as  fubjefts  of  medita- 
tion, but  when  an  occafion  occurs  which  calls  for 
the  aid  of  our  pad  experience,  the  occafion  itfelf  re- 
calls to  us  all  the  information  upon  the  fubjed  which 
that  experience  has  accumulated. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  comprehend  an  analyfis 
of  memory  fufficiently  accurate  for  my  prefent  pur- 
pofe:  fome.  other  remarks,  tending  to  illuftrate  the 
fame  fubjed  more  completely,  will  occur  in  the  re^ 
maining  Se£Hons  of  this  Chapter. 

It  is  hardly  neceifary  for  me  to  add,  that  when  we 
have  proceeded  fo  far  in  our  inquiries  concerning 
Memory,  as  to  obtain  an  analyfis  of  that  power,  and 
to  afcertain  the  relation  in  which  it  (lands  to  the 
other  principles  of  our  conftitution,  we  have  advanced 
as  far  towards  an  explanation  of  it  as  the  nature  of 
the  fubjeft  permits.  The  various  theories  which  have 
attempted  to  account  for  it  by  traces  or  impreffions 
in  the  fenforium,  are  obvioufly  too  unphilofophical  to 
deferve  a  particular  refutation  *.  Such,  indeed,  is 
the  poverty  of  language,  that  we  cannot  fpeak  on  the 
fubjeft  without  employing  expreffions  which  fuggeft 
one  theory  or  another ;  but  it  is  of  importance  for  us 
always  to  recolleft,  that  thefe  expreffions  are  entirely 
figurative,  and  afford  no  explanation  of  the  pheno- 

♦  See  Note  [S.  ] 

mena 
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mena  to  which  they  refer.  It  is  partly  with  a  view  to 
remind  my  readers  of  this  confideration,  that,  find- 
ing it  impoffible  to  lay  afide  completely  metaphorical 
or  analogical  words,  I  have  ftudied  to  avoid  fuch  an 
uniformity  in  the  employment  of  them,  as  might  in. 
dicate  a  preference  to  ope  theory  rather  than  another ; 
and*  by  doing  fo,  have  perhaps  fometimes  been  led 
to  vary  the  metaphor  oftener  and  more  fuddenly^ 
than  would  be  proper  in  a  compofition  which  aimed 
at  any  degree  of  elegance.  This  caution  in  the  ufe 
of  the  common  language  concerning  memory,  it 
leemed  to  me  the  more  neceifary  to  attend  to,  that 
the  general  difpodtion  which  every  perfon  feels  at  the 
commencement  of  his  philofophical  purfuits,  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  thought  by  the  laws  of  mat- 
ter^  is,  in  the  cafe  of  this  particular  faculty,  encou- 
raged by  a  variety  of  peculiar  circumdances.  The 
analogy  between  committing  a  thing  to  memory  that 
we  wilh  to  remember,  and  engraving  on  a  tablet  a 
faft  that  we  wifli  to  record,  is  fo  (triking  as  to  pre- 
(ent  itfelf  even  to  the  vulgar ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  lefs 
natural  to  indulge  the  fancy  in  confidering  memory 
as  a  fort  of  repofitory,  in  which  we  arrange  and  pre- 
fcrve  for  future  ufe  the  materials  of  our  information. 
The  immediate  dependence,  too,  of  this  faculty  on 
the  flate  of  the  body,  which  is  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  any  other  faculty  whatever,  (as  appears 
from  the  effects  produced  on  it  by  old  age,  difeafet 
and  intoxication,)  is  apt  to  flrike  thofe  who  have 
not  been  much  converfant  with  thefe  inquiries,  as  be- 
llowing fome  plaufibility  on  the  theory  which  attempts 
to  explain  its  phenomena  on  mechanical  principles. 

2  I  cannot 
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I  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  exprefling 
a  wifh,  that  medical  writers  would  be  at  more  pauns 
than  they  have  been  at  hitherto^  to  afcertain  the  ▼a*' 
lious  effefts  which  are  produced  on  the  memory  by 
difeafe  and  old  age.  Thefe  effe&s  are  widely  diverfi- 
fied  in  different  cafes.  In  fome  it  would  feem  diat 
the  memory  is  impaired,  in  confequence  of  a  dxmimi* 
don  of  the  power  of  attention ;  in  others,  that  the 
power  of  recoUeftion  is  diflurbed,  in  confequence  of 
a  derangement  of  that  part  of  the  conftitution  on 
which  the  aflbciation  of  ideas  depends.  The  decay 
of  memory,  which  is  the  common  effed  of  age,  feems 
to  arife  from  the  former  of  thefe  caufes.  It  is  pro* 
bable,  that,  as  we  advance  in  years,  the  capacity  of 
attention  is  weakened  by  fome  phyiical  change  in 
the  conftitution  ;  but  it  is  alfo  reafonabie  to  think, 
that  it  lofes  its  vigour  partly  from  the  effed  which  the 
decay  of  our  fenfibility,  and  the  extin£tion  of  our  pad 
fions,  have,  in  diminifliing  the  intereft  which  we  fed 
in'  the  common  occurrences  of  life.  That  no  de- 
ragement  takes  place,  in  ordinary  cafes,  in  that 
part  of  the  conftitution  on  which  the  affodation  of 
ideas  depends,  appears  from  the  diftind  and  drcum* 
ftanti^l  recolle£tion  which  old  men  retain  of  the  tranf* 
aftions  of  their  youth  *•     In  fome  difeafes,  this  part 

of 

♦  Swift  fomewhere  exprefles  his  furprife^  that  old  men  (hould 
remember  their  anecdotes  fo  diftin6lly,  and  (hould,  notwithftand- 
ing,  have  fo  little  memory  as  to  tell  the  fame  ftory  twice  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  converfation  ;  and  a  fimilar  remark  it  made  bj 
Montaigne,  in  one  of  his  Eflays :  **  Surtout  les  VieiUards  font 
**  dangereuxy  a  qui  la  fouvenance  des  chofes  pafl<6es  demeure,  et 
f«  out  perdu  la  fouvenance  de  leurs  redites." 
t  Liv.  1.  chap.  iz.  (DesMenteurs.) 

The 
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of  the  conftitution  is  evidently  affefted.  A  ftroke  of 
the  palfy  has  been  known,  (while  it  did  not  deftroy 
the  power  of  fpeech,)  to  render  the  patient  incapable 
of  recoilefling  the  names  of  the  moft  familiar  objefts. 
What  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  the  name  of  an  objefl 
has  been  known  to  fuggeft  the  idea  of  it  as  formerly, 
although  the  fight  of  the  objeft  ceafed  to  fuggeft  the 
name. 

In  fo  hr  as  this  decay  of  memory  which  old  age 
brings  along  with  it,  is  a  neceflary  confequence  of  a 
phylical  change  in  the  conftitution,  or  a  neceffary 
confequence  of  a  diminution  of  fenfibllity,  it  is  the 
part  of  a  wife  man  (o  fubmit  cheerfully  to  the  lot  of 
his  nature.  But  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  think,  that 
fomething  may  be  done  by  our  own  efforts,  to  ob- 
viate the  inconveniences  which  commonly  refult  from 
it.  If  individuals,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  life, 
have  weak  memories,  are  fometimes  able  to  remedy 
this  defeat,  by  a  greater  attention  to  arrangement  in 
their  tranfa£tions,  and  to  claiUfication  among  their 
ideas,  than  is  necelTary  to  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
might  it  not  be  poffible,  in  the  fame  way,  to  ward 
off,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  degree,  the  encroachments 
which  time  makes  on  this  faculty  ?  The  few  old  men 
who  continue  in  the  aflive  fcenes  of  life  to  the  laft 
moment,  it  has  been  often  remarked,  complain,  in 
general,  much  lefs  of  a  want  of  rccoUefUon,  than 
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The  f«a  feems  10  be,  that  all  their  old  idns  remain  ia  the  mind, 
(onneifteii  as  formerly  by  the  different  affociating  principles ;  but 
that  the  power  of  atteaiioD  to  new  Idcai  and  new  occiUTCDcet  t> 
impaired. 

their 
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their  cotemporaries.  This  is  undoubtedly  owing 
partly  to  the  eflfe^  which  thepurfuits  of  bufinefs  muft 
neceflarily  have,  in  keeping  alive  the  power  of  at- 
tention. But  it  is  probably  owing  alfo  to  new  habits 
of  arrangement,  which  the  mind  gradually  aind  in« 
fenfibly  forms,  from  the  experience  of  its  growing  in- 
firmities. The  apparent  revival  of  memory  in  bid 
men,  after  a  temporary  decline,  (which  is  a  cafe  that 
happens  not  unfrequently,)  feems  to  favour  thb  fup- 
pofition. 

One  old  man,  I  have,  myfelf,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  know,  who,  after  a  long,  an  adtive,  and  an  honour 
able  life,  having  begun  to  feel  fome  of  the  ufual 
eiFe£ts  of  advanced  years,  has  been  able  to  find  re* 
fources  in  his  own  fagacity,  againft  moft  of  the  ixir 
conveniences  with  which  they  are  commonly  attended  ; 
and  who,  by  watching  his  gradual  decline  with  the 
cool  eye  of  an  indifferent  obferver,  and  employing 
his  ingenuity  to  retard  its  progrefs,  has  converted  even 
the  infirmities  of  age  into  a  fource  of  philofopfaicai 
amufement. 


SECTION    II. 

Of  the  Varifttes  of  Memory  In  different  Individucdtm 

T  T  is  generally  fuppofed,  that,  of  all  our  faculties. 
Memory  is  that  which  nature  has  beflowed  in  the 
mofl  unequal  degrees  on  different  individuals;  and  it 
is  far  from  being  impoflible  that  this  opinion  may  be 
well  founded.     If,  however,  we  confider,  that  there 

is 
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is  fcarcely  any  man  who  has  not  memory  fufficient  to 
Jeam  the  ufe  of  language,  and  to  learn  to  recognize, 
at  the  &rR.  glance,  the  appearances  of  an  infinite 
number  of  familiar  objefls  ;  befides  acquiring  fuch  an 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  human  affairs,  as  is  neceffary  for  di. 
reding  his  condu£t  in  life ;  we  fhall  be  fatisfied  that 
the  original  difpariiies  among  men,  in  this  reTpeft, 
are_by  no  means  fo  inimenfe  as  they  feem  to  be  at 
firft  view ;  and  that  much  is  to  be  afcribed  to  different 
habits  of  attention,  and  to  a  difference  of  feleftion 
among  the  various  objeds  and  events  prefented  to 
their  curiofily. 

As  the  great  purpofe  to  which  this  faculty  is  fub- 
fervient,  is  to  enable  us  to  colled,  and  to  retain,  for 
the  future  regulation  of  our  conduft,  the  refults  of 
our  paft  experience  ;  it  is  evident  that  the  degree  of 
perfeftion  which  it  attains  in  the  cafe  of  different  per- 
fons,  muft  vary ;  firft,  with  the  facility  of  making 
the  original  acquifition ;  fecondly,  with  the  perma- 
nence of  the  acquifition  ;  and  thirdly,  with  thequick- 
nefs  or  readinefs  with  which  the  individual  is  able,  on 
particular  occafions,  to  apply  it  to  ufe.  The  qualities, - 
therefore,  of  a  good  memory  are,  in  the  firft  place, 
to  be  fufceplible;  fecondly,  to  be  retentive;  and 
thirdly,  to  be  ready. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  thefe  three  qualities  are  united 
in  the  fame  perfon.  We  often,  indeed,  meet  with  a 
memory  which  is  at  once  fufccptible  and  ready ;  but 
I  doubt  much,  if  fuch  memories  be  commonly  very 
retentive :  for,  fufceptibiliiy  and  readinefs  are  both 
£onne£led  with  a  facility  of  affuciatmg  ideas,  accord- 
E  e  ing 
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ing  to  th^r  more  obvious  reladons ;  whereas  leteit* 
tivenefs,  or  tenacioufnefs  of  memory,  depends  praN 
cipally  pQ  what  is  feidom  united  with  this  ikcili^^a 
difpoiition  to  fyftem  and  to  philofophical  arranges 
jBient.  Thefe  obfervations  it  will  be  neceflarj  to  it 
luftrate  more  particularly, 

I  have  aiteady  remarked^  in  treating  of  a  difierent 
fubjed:^  that  the  bulk  of  maakind,  being  but  little 
accuRomed  to  refie&  and  to  generalife,  afibdate  their 
ideas  chiefly  according  to  their  more  obvious  rehk- 
ikms;  tfaoie^  for  example,  of  refemblance  and  of 
analogy ;  and  above  all,  according  to  the  cafual  ra- 
lations  arifing  from  contiguity  in  time  and  pfaiGet 
wberfialy  in  the  mind  of  a  philofopher,  ideas  are  corn- 
Inonly  idfbciated  according  to  thofe  relations  whkA 
are  brought  to  ligbt  in  confequence  of  particular  ef. 
forts  of  attention ;  fuch  as  the  relations  of  Cairie  nd 
Effed,  or  of  Premifes  and  Conclufion.  This  difl!er- 
ence  in  the  modes  of  aflbciation  of  thefe  two  dafles 
of  mdi,  is  the  foundation  of  fome  very  ftrikmg  dr- 
verfioes  between  them  in  refped  of  intelledual  c|Ub> 
ra£ier. 

In  the  firft  place,  in  confequence  of  the  nature  of 
the  relations  which  conned  ideas  together  in  the  mind 
of  the  philofopher,  it  muft  neceflarily  happen,  that 
when  he  has  occafion  to  apply  to  ufe  his  acquired 
knowledge,  time  and  reflexion  will  be  requifite  to 
enable  him  to  recoiled):  it.  In  the  cafe  of  thofe,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  have  not  been  accuflomed  to 
fcientific  purfuits ;  as  their  ideas  are  connected  toge. 
ther  according  to  the  mod  obvious  relations  ;  wheti 
any  one  idea  of  a  clafs  is  prefented  to  the  mind,  it 

is 
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it  immediately  followed  by  the  others,  which  fucceed 
each  other  fpontaneouily  according  to  the  laws  of  aflb- 
Nation.     In  managing,  therefore,  the  little  details  of 
fomefiibakem  employment,  in  which  all  that  is  re- 
quired, is  a  knowledge  of  forms,  and  a  difpofition  to 
obferve  them,  the  want  of  a  fyftematical  genius  is  an 
important  advantage ;  becaufe  this  want  renders  the 
mind  peculiarly  fufceptible  of  habits,  and  allows  the 
tnun  of  i|s  ideas  to  accommodate  itfelf  perfeAly  to  the 
dwly  and  hourly  occurrences  of  its  fituation*     But  if, 
in  this  refped,  men  of  no  general  principles  have  ah 
ttdrantage  over  the  philofopher,  they  fall  greatly  below 
irfm  in  another  point  of  view ;  inafmuch  as  all  the  in- 
formation which  they  poffefs,  muft  neceffarily  be  li- 
mited by  their  ov^  proper  experience ;  whereas  the 
philolbpher,  who  is  accuftomed  to  refer  every  thing  ] 
to  general  principles,  is  not  only  enabled,  by  means  of  i 
thefe,  to  arrange  the  &£ts  which  experience  has  taught  \ 
him,  but  by  reafoning  from  his  principles  fynthetically,  i 
has  it  often  in  his  power  to  det)srmine  fafts  a  priori^  \ 
which  he  has  no  oppoitunity  of  afcertaining  by  obfer-  i 
vation. 

It  follows  farther,  from  the  foregoing  principles,  that' 
the  intelleftual  defeds  of  the  philofopher,  are  of  a 
much  more  corrigible  nature,  than  thofe  of  the  mere 
man  of  detail.  If  the  former  is  thrown  by  Accident  into 
a  fcene  of  bufmefs,  more  time  will  perhaps  be  neceflfary 
to  qualify  him  for  it,  than  would  be  requifite  for  the 
generality  of  mankind ;  but  time  and  experience  will 
infallibly,  fooner  or  later,  familiarife  his  mind  com- 
7)ietely  with  Jiis  fittiation.  A  capacity  for  fyftem 
and  for  pbilofopbical  arrangement,  unlefs  it  has  been 

£  e  a^  carefully 
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xarefiilly  cultivated  in  early  life^  is  an  acquifitian 
which  can  fcarcely  ever  be  made  afterwards ;  and» 
therefore,  the  defe&s  which  I  already  mentioned^  as 
conneded  with  early  and  conftant  habits  of  bufineft^ 
adopted  from  Imitation,  and  undire£ied  by  theory; 
may,  when  once  thefe  habits  are  confirmed,  be  pro* 
nounced  to  be  incurable. 

I  am  alfo  inclined  to  believe,  both  from  a  theoretical 
view  of  the  fubjed,  and  from  my  own  obfervations  as 
far  as  they  have  reached^  that  if  we  wifli  to  fix  the  par* 
ticuUrs  of  our  knowledge  very  permanently  in  the  me* 
mory,  the  mod  eflfedual  way  of  doing  it,  is  to  refer  them 
to  general  principles.  Ideas  which  are  conne£led  to» 
.  gether  merely  by  cafual  relations,  prefent  themfelves 
with  readineis  to  the  mind,  fo  long  as  we  are  forced  by 
the  habits  of  our  fituation  to  apply  them  daily  to  vJSp ; 
but  when  a  change  of  circumftances  leads  us  to  vary 
the  obje£ls  of  our  attention,  we  find  our  old  ideas  gra* 
dually  to  efcape  from  the  recolledion :  and  if  it  Ihould 
happen  that  they  efcape  from  it  altogether,  the  only  me- 
thod of  recovering  them,  is  by  renewing  thofe  fiudies 
by  which  they  were  at  firfl:  acquired.  The  cafe  is  very 
different  with  a  man  whofe  ideas,  prefented  to  him  at 
firft  by  accident,  have  been  afterwards  philofophically 
arranged  and  referred  to  general  principles.  When  he 
wifhes  to  recoiled  them,  fome  time  and  reflexion 
will,  frequently,  be  neceflary  to  enable  him  to  do  fo  $ 
but  the  information  which  he  has  once  completely  ac» 
quired,  continues,  in  general,  to  be  an  acquifition  for 
life ;  or  if,  accidentally,  any  article  of  it  ihould  be 
loft,  it  may  often  be  recovered  by  a  procels  of  rear 
foning. 

Something 
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Something  very  fimilar  to  this  happens  in  the  ftudy^ 
of  languages.  A  perfon  who  acquires  a  foreign  Ian-  | 
guage  merely  by  the  ear,  and  without  any  knowledge  I 
of  its  principles,  commonly  fpeaks  it,  while  heremiuns'l 
in  the  country  where  it  is  fpoken,  with  more  readinefs  I 
and  Suency,  than  one  who  has  ftudied  it  grammati> 
cally  J  but  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  abfence,  he  1 
finds  himfetf  almoll  as  ignorant  of  it  as  before  he 
acquired  It.  A  language  of  which  we  once  underlland  1 
the  principles  thoroughly,  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  lofe  j 
by  difufe.  ./ 

A  philofophical  arrangement  of  our  ideas  is  attended 
with  another  very  important  advantage.  In  a  mind 
where  the  prevailing  principles  of  alToclation  are  found- 
ed on  cafual  relations  among  the  various  objects  of 
its  knowledge,  the  thoughts  mull  neceffarily  fucceed 
each  other  in  a  very  irregular  and  diforderly  maimer  j 
and  the  occafions  on  which  they  prefent  themfelvei, 
will  be  determined  merely  by  accident.  They  will 
often  occur,  when  they  cannot  be  employed  to  any  pur- 
pofe;  and  will  remain  concealed  from  our  view,  when 
die  recolleflion  of  them  might  be  ufeful.  They  cannot 
therefore  be  considered  as  under  our  own  proper  com* 
mand.  But  in  the  cafe  of  a  philofopher,  how  flow  to* 
ever  he  may  be  in  the  recolledion  of  his  ideas,  he  knowa 
always  where  he  is  to  fearch  for  them,  fo  as  to  bring 
them  all  to  bear  on  their  proper  objeft.  When  he 
wiflies  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  paft  experience,  or  of  hig 
former  conclufions,  the  occafion,  itfelf,  fummons  up 
every  thought  in  his  mtnd  which  the  occafion  requires. 
Or  ifhe  is  called  upon  to  exert  his  powers  of  invention, 
and  of  difcovery,  the  materials  of  both  are  always  at 
£  e  3  hand. 
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hand,  and  are  prefented  to  his  view  with  fuch  a  d^ree 
of  connexion  and  arrangement^  as  may  enable  him  to 
trace,  with  eafe,  their  various  relations.  How  mudi 
invention  depends  upon  a  patient  and  attentive  exami- 
nation of  our  ideas,  in  order  to  difcover  the  lels  obvious 
reUtions  which  fubfift  among  them,  I  had  occalion  to 
fliow,  at  fome  length,  in  a  former  Chapter. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  now  made,  are  fuffi* 
dent  to  illuftrate  the  advantages  which  the  philofopber 
derives,  in  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  from  that  fort  of 
fyftematical  memory  which  his  habits  of  arrangement 
give  him.  It  may  however  be  doubted,  whether  fuch 
habits  be  equally  favourable  to  a  talent  for  igreeable 
converfation;  at  leaft,  for  that  lively,  varied,  and  un- 
ftudied  converfation,  which  forms  the  prindpal  charm 
of  a  promifcuous  fociety.  The  converfation  which 
pleafes  generally,  mud  unite  the  recommendations  of 
quicknefs,  of  eafe,  and  of  variety :  and  in  all  thefe 
three  refpefU,  that  of  the  philofopher  is  apt  to  be  defi« 
dent.  It  is  deficient  in  quicknefs3  becaufe  his  ideas  are 
oonne£ted  by  relations  which  occur  only  to  an  attentive 
and  colleded  mind.  It  is  deficient  in  eafe,  becaufe' 
thefe  relations  are  not  the  cafual  and  obvious  ones,  by 
which  ideas  are  aflbciated  in  ordinary  memories  ;  but 
the  flow  difcoveries  of  patient,  and  often  painful,  exer* 
tion.  As  the  ideas,  too,  which  he  aflbdates  together, 
are  commonly  of  the  fame  clafs,  or  at  leaft  are  referred 
to  the  fame  general  principles,  he  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming tedious,  by  indulging  himfelf  in  long  and  fyf« 
tematical  difcourfes ;  while  another,  po&ffi^  of  thd 
mod  inferior  accomplifhments,  by  laying  his  mind 
completdy  open  to  impreffions  from  without,  and  by 
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accommodating  continually  the  courfeof  his  own  ideas, 
not  only  to  the  ideas  which  are  Aarted  by  his  compa- 
nions, but  to  every  trifling  aftd  unexpefled  accident 
that  may  occur  to  give  them  a  new  direction,  is  the 
life  and  foul  of  every  fociety  into  which  he  enters. 
Even  the  anecdotes  which  ihe  philofopher  has  colle<^ed, 
however  agreeable  they  may  be  in  themfclves,  are'fel- 
dom  introduced  by  him  into  converfation,  with  that  un> 
Hudied  but  happy  propriety,  which  we  admire  in  me^ 
of  the  world,  whofe  fails  are  not  referred  to  general 
principles,  but  are  fuggel^ed  to  their  recollection  by  the 
familiar  topics  and  occurrences  of  ordinary  life.  Nor 
is  it  the  imputation  of  tedioufnefs  merely,  to  which  the 
fyflematical  thinker  muH  fubmil  from  common  ob- 
fervers.  It  is  but  rarely  poflible  to  explain  completely, 
in  a  promifcuous  fociety,  ail  the  various  parts  of  the 
mod  fimple  theory ;  and  as  nothing  appears  weaker 
or  more  abfurd  than  a  theory  which  is  partially  ftated, 
it  frequently  happens,  that  men  of  ingenuity,  by  at- 
tempting  it,  fink,  in  the  vulgar  apprehenfion,  below  the 
level  of  ordinary  underilandings.  "  Theoriarum  vires" 
(fays  Lord  Bacon)  *'  in  apta  et  fe  mutuo  fullinenle 
**  partiuni  harmonia  et  quadam  in  orbem  demonftra- 
"  tione  confiftimt,  ideoque  per  partes  tradita:  infirma; 
"  fum." 

Before  leaving  the  fubjed  of  Cafual  Memory,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  add,  that,  how  much  foever  it  may 
difqualify  for  fyftematical  fpeculation,  there  is  a  fpecies 
of  loofe  and  rambling  compofitton,  to  which  it  is  pecu- 
liarly favourable.  With  fuch  performances,  it  is  often 
pleafant  to  unbend  the  mind  in  folitude,  when  we  are 
more  in  the  humour  for  converfation,  than  forconncfted 
E  e  4  thinking. 
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thinking.  Montaigne  is  unqueftionably  at  the  head  of 
this  ciafs  of  authors.  ^^  What,  indeed,  are  hisEflayt,'* 
(to  adopt  his  own  account  of  themO  ^^  ^^^  grotdque 
>*  pieces  of  patchwork,  put  together  without  any  cer« 
*^  tain  figxire ;  or  any  order,  connexion,  or  proportion, 
**  but  what  is  accidental  *  ?*' 

ft  is,  howerer,  curious,  that  in  confequence  of  the 
predominance  in  his  mind  of  this  fpecies  of  Memory 
above  every  other,  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  hb 
total  want  of  that  command  over  his  ideas,  which  can 
only  be  founded  on  habits  of  fyftematical  arrangement. 
As  the  paflage  is  extremely  chara£terift]cal  of  the  author, 
and  affords  a  ftriking  confirmation  of  fome  of  the  pre- 
ceding obfervations,  I  fhall  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

Je  ne  me  tiens  pas  bien  en  ma  poffeffion  et  difpofi- 

tion :  le  hazard  y  a  plus  de  droit  que  moy :  I'occa- 
^*  fion,  la  compagnie,  le  branle  meme  de  ma  voix  tire 
<<  plus  de  mon  efprit,  que  je  n'y  trouve  lors  que  je  fonde 
^^  et  employe  i  part  moy.  Ceci  m'advient  auffi,  que 
f*  je  ne  me  trouve  pas  ou  je  me  cherche ;  et  me  trouve 
5<  plus  par  rencontre,  que  par  Pinquifition  de  moi^ 
?*  jugement  t**' 

The  differences  which  I  have  now  pointed  out  be- 
tween philofophical  and  cafual  Memory,  conftitute  the 
moft  remarkable  of  all  the  varieties  which  the  minds 
of  different  individuals,  confidered  in  refped  to  this  fa^ 
culty,  prefent  to  our  obfem^tion.  But  there  are  other 
varieties,  of  a  lefs  ftriking  nature,  the  confideration 
of  which  may  alfo  fuggeft  fome  ufeful  reflexions. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  our  ideas  are  frequently 

♦  Liv.  i.  chap.  ^7. 

*)■  LiT,  i.  chap.  10.  (Du  pailer  prompt  ou  tardifi) 
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affociated,  in  confequence  of  the  aflbciation!  which 
take  place  among  their  arbitrary  figns.  indeed,  in  the 
cafe  of  all  cur  general  fpecuiations,  it  is  difficult  to  fee 
in  what  other  way  our  thoughts  canbealTociated;  for, 
I  before  endeavoured  to  (hew,  that,  without  the  ufe  of 
figtis  of  one  kind  or  another,  it  would  be  impofllblc 
for  us  to  make  clafles  or  genera,  objefls  of  our  at- 
tention. 

All  the  figns  by  which  our  thoughts  are  expreffed^ 
are  addrefled  either  to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear ;  and  (he 
impreffions  made  on  ihefe  organs,  at  the  time  when  we 
iirft  receive  an  idea,  contribute  to  give  us  a  firmer  hold 
of  it.  Vifible  objefls  (as  I  obferved  in  the  Chapter  on 
Conception)  are  remembered  more  eafily  than  thofeof 
any  of  our  other  fenfes  :  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  bulk 
of  mankind  are  more  aided  in  their  recolleclion  by  the 
impreffions  made  on  the  eye,  than  by  thofe  made  on 
the  ear.  Every  perfon  mull  have  remarked,  in  ftudy- 
ing  the  elements  of  geometry,  how  much  his  recollec- 
tion of  the  theorems  was  aided,  by  the  diagrams  which 
are  connefted  with  them  :  and  I  have  little  doubt,  that 
the  difficulty  which  (ludencs  commonly  find  to  rcmem-  ' 
her  the  propofiiions  of  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid,  arifesj 
chiefly  from  this,  that  the  .^lagnitudes  to  which  they  i 
relate,  are  reprefented  by  ftraight  lines,  which  do  not ! 
make  fo  flrong  an  impreffion  on  the  memory,  as  ihel 
figures  which  illuftrate  the  propofiiions  in  the  other  1 
five  books.  -^ 

This  advantage,  which  the  objefls  of  fight  naturally 
have  over  thofe  of  hearing,  in  the  diftinflnefs  and  the 
permanence  of  the  impreffions  which  they  make  on  the 
memory,  continues,  and  even  increafes,  through  life. 
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hi  the  cafe  of  the  bullc  of  mankind ;  becaufe  their 
minds,  being  but  little  addided  to  general  and  abftfa& 
difquifition,  are  habitually  occupied,  either  with  the 
immediate  perception  of  fuch  objefls,  or  with  fpecu* 
lations  in  which  the  conception  of  them  is  more  or  lefs 
hivolved ;  which  fpeculations,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to 
mdividual  things  and  individual  events^  may  be  carried 
on  with  little  or  no  afliftance  from  language.    . 
•    The  cafe  is  different  with  the  philofopher,  whole 
habits  of  abftraflion  and  generalifation  lay  him  conti* 
fiually  under  a  neceffity  of  employing  words  as  an  uu 
ftrument  of  thought.     Such  habits  co-operating  with 
that  inattention,  which  he  is  apt  to  contrad  to  things 
external,  mud  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  weaken 
the  original  powers  of  recolledion  and  conception  with 
refped  to  vifible  objeds  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
ftrengthenthe  power  of  retaining  propofitions  and  rea- 
fonings  exprcffed  in  language.     The  commoa  fyftem 
of  education,  too,  by  exercifing  the  memory  fo  much 
hi  the  acquiiition  of  grammar  rules,  and  of  paffages 
from  the  antient  authors,  contributes  greatly,  in  the 
cafe  of  men  of  letters,  to  cultivate  a  capacity  for  rem 
taining  words. 

It  is  furprifing,  of  whiit  a  degree  of  culture,  our 
power  of  retaining  a  fucceffion,  even  of  infignificant 
founds,  is  fufceptible.  Inftances  fometimes  occur,  of 
ihen^ho  are  eafily  able  to  commit  to  memory,  a  long 
poem,  compofed  in  a  language  of  which  they  are  whol- 
Ty  ignorant;  and  1  have,  my felf,  known  more  than  one 
ihffaticc,  of  an  individual,  who,  after  having  forgotten 
completely  the  claffical  ftudies  of  his  childhood,  was  yet 
stble  to  repeat,  with  fluency,  long  paffages  from  Homer 

and 
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and  Vir^l,  without  annexing  an  idea  to  the  words 
that  he  uttered. 

This  fufceptibility  of  memory  with  refped  to  words» 
18  poflefled  by  all  men  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  in 
their  early  years^  and  is,  indeed,  neceflary  to  enablo 
them  to  acquire  the  ufe  of  language ;  but  unlefs  it  be 
carefully  cultivated  afterwards  by  conftant  exercife,  ic 
gradually  decays  as  we  advance  to  maturity.  The  plaa 
of  education  which  is  followed  in  this  country,  how- 
ever imperfed  in  many  refpefts,  falls  in  happily  with 
this  arrangement  of  nature,  and  (lores  the  mind  richly^ 
even  in  infancy,  with  intelledual  treafures,  which  are 
to  remain  with  it  through  life.  The  rules  of  grammar^  - 
which  comprehend  fyflems,  more  or  lefs  perfed,  of  the 
principles  of  the  dead  languages,  take  a  permanent 
bold  of  the  memoiy,  when  the  underftanding  is  yet 
unable  to  comprehend  their  impiort ;  and  the  clailical 
remains  of  antiquity,  which  ^  at  the  time  we  acquire 
them,  do  little  more  than  fumifh  a  gratification  to  the 
ear,  fupply  us  with  inexhauftible  fources  of  the  mo(k ' 
refined  enjoyment ;  and,  as  our  various  powers  gradu- 
ally unfold  themfelves,  are  poured  forth,  without  effort, 
from  the  memory,  to  delight  the  imagination,  and  to 
improve  the  heart.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  a  great 
variety  of  other  articles  of  ufeful  knowledge,  parti« 
cularly  with  refpe£t  to  geographical  and  chronological 
details,  might  be  communicated  with  advantage  to 
children  in  the  form  of  memorial  lines.  It  is  only  in 
childhood,  that  fuch  details  can  be  learned  with  facility; 
and  if  they  were  once  acquired,  and  rendered  perfedly 
familiar  to  the  mind,  our  riper  years  would  be  fpared 
much  of  that  painful  and  uninterefting  labour^  which 

is 
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18  perpetually  diftrading  our  intdledual  powers,  from: 
thofe  more  important  exertions,  for  which,  in  their 
mature  ftate,  they  feem  to  be  deftined. 

This  tendency  of  literary  habits  in  general,  and 
more  particularly  of  philorophical  purfuits,  to  exerdfe 
the  thoughts  about  words,  can  fcarcely  fiail  to  have 
Ibme  effe&  in  weakening  the  powers  of  recoUedion  and 
conception  with  refped  to  fenfible  objeds ;  and,  in 
fad,  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  whatever  advantage 
the  philofopher  tnay  poflefs  over  men  of  little  education, 
in  ftating  general  proportions  and  general  reafonings, 
he  is  commonly  inferior  to  them  in  point  of  minutenefs 
and  accuracy,  when  he  attempts  to  defcribe  any  objeCk 
which  he  has  feen,  or  any  event  which  he  has  witneff> 
ed ;  fuppofmg  the  curiofity  of  both,  in  fuch  cafes,  to 
be  interefted  in  an  equal  degree.  I  acknowledge,  in- 
deed, that  the  undivided  attention,  which  men  unaccuf* 
tomed  to  reflexion  are  able  to  give  to  the  objedts  of 
their  perceptions,  is,  in  part^  the  caufe  of  the  livelinefa 
and  correfbnefs  of  their  conceptions. 

With  this  diverfity  in  the  intelledual  habits  of  cul- 
tivated* and  of  uncultivated  minds,  there  is  another  va> 
riety  of  memory  which  feems  to  have  fome  connedion. 
In  recognizing  vifible  objeds,  the  memory  of  one  man 
proceeds  on  the  general  appearance,  that  of  another  at- 
taches itfelf  to  fome  minute  and  di(lingui(hing  marks. 
A  peafant  knows  the  various  kinds  of  trees  from  their 
general  habits ;  a  botanift,  from  thofe  charaderiftical 
circumftances  on  which  his  claffification  proceeds. 
The  lad  kind  of  memory  is,  I  think^  moil  common 
among  literary  men,  and  arifes  from  their  habit  of  re^ 
colleding  by  means  of  wor4s«    It  is  cfvidently  much 

eafier 
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eafier  to  exprefs  by  a  defcription,  a  number  of  botani- 
cal m^aksj  than  the  general  habit  of  a  tree  ;  and  the 
fame  remark  is  applicable  to  other  cafes  of  a  fimilar 
nature.  But  to  whatever  caufe  we  afcribe  it,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fa£t,  that  many  individuals  are 
to  be  found,  and  chiefly  among  men  of  letters^  who^ 
although  they  have  no  memory  for  the  general  appear- 
ances of  objedts,  are  yet  able  to  retain,  with  correStnefii, 
an  immenfe  number  of  technical  difcriminations. 

Each  of  thefe  kinds  of  memory,  has  its  peculiar 
advantages  and  inconveniencies,  which  the  dread  of 
being  tedious  induces  me  to  leave  to  the  inveftigation 
(C»f  jny  readers. 


SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Improvement  of  Memory,         Antdjjit  of  the   PrinetfUi 
on  which  the  Culture  of  Ifiemory  depends. 

T^HE  improvement  of  which  the  mind  is  fufceptible 
-^  by  culture,  is  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  in  the 
cafe  of  Memory,  than  in  that  of  any  other  of  our 
faculties.  The  fad  has  been  often  taken  notice  of  in 
general  terms ;  but  I  am  doubtful  if  the  particular 
mode  in  which  culture  operates  on  this  part  of  our 
comtitution,  has  been  yet  examined  by  phibfophers 
with  the  attention  which  it  deferves. 
'  Of  one  fort  of  culture,  indeed,  of  which  Memory 
is  fufceptible  in  a  very  ftriking  degree,  no  explanatioA 
can  be  given ;  I  mean  the  improvement  which  the  ori- 
ginal  faculty  acquires  by  mere  exercife ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  tendency  which  pradice  has  to  increafe  our 

natural 
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natural  facility  of  affociadon.  This  effed  of  pra£tice 
upon  the  memory,  feems  to  be  an  ultimate  law  of  our 
nature ;  or  rather,  to  be  a  particular  inflance  of  that 
general  law,  that  all  our  powers,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  may  be  ftrengthened,  by  implying  them  to  their 
proper  purpofes. 

Befides,  however,  the  improvement  w^ich  Memory 
admits  of,  in  confequence  of  the  efieds  of  exercife  on 
the  original  faculty,  it  may  be  greatly  aided  in  its  ope* 
rations^  by  thofe  expedients  which  reafon  and  expe- 
rience fugged  for  employing  it  to  the  beft  advantage; 
Thefe  expedients  fumifh  a  curious  fubjeft  of  philofo* 
phical  examination :  perhaps,  too,  the  inquiry  may  xuit 
be  altogether  without  ufe;  for,  although  our  principal 
refources  for  aflifting  the  memory  be  fuggefted  by 
nature,  yet  it  is  reafonable  to  think,  that  in  this,  as  in 
iimilar  cafes,  by  foUowing^out  fyflematicaliy  the  hin^ 
which  (hefuggefts  to  us,  a  farther  preparation  may  be 
made  for  our  intelledual  improvement. 

Every  perfon  mud  have  remarked,  in  entering  upon 
any  newfpecies  of  (tudy,the  difficuhy  of  treafuring  up 
in  the  memory  its  elementary  principles;  and  the  grow- 
ing facility  which  he  acquii^s  in  this  refped,  as  hk 
knowledge  becomes  more  extenfive.  By  analifing  the 
different  caufes  which  concur  in  producing  this  facility, 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  led  to  fome  conclufions  which 
may  admit  of  a  pradical  application. 

I.  In  every  fcience,  the  ideas  about  which  it  is  pe- 
culiarly converfant,  are  ccnneded  together  by  fome 
particular  affodating  principle;  in  one  fcience,  for 
example,  by  aifociations  founded  on  the  relation  of 
caufe  and  effect ;  in  another,  by  aifociations  founded 

on 
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<m  the  ii;eceffary  relations  of  mathematical  truths  ;  in 
fl  third,  on  alTociations  founded  on  contiguity  in  place 
or  tim6.  Hence  one  caufe  of  the  gradual  improvement 
•^  memory  with  refped  to^the  familiar  ot^e£ts  of  our 
knowledge ;  for  whatever  be  the  prevailing  aflbdatiag 
principle  among  the  ideas  about  which  we  are  haUtually 
occupied)  it  muft  neceflariiy  acquire  additional  ftrength 
firom  our  fiitvourite  ftudy« 

2.  In  proportion  as  a  fcience  becomes  more  familiar 
to  us,  we  acquire  a  greater  command  of  attention  with 
refpe£^  to  the  objeds  about  which  it  is  converfant;  for 
the  information  which  we  already  poffefs,  gives  us  ati 
intereft  in  every  new  truth,  and  every  new  h&  which 
Itave  any  relation  to  it.  In  mod  cafes,  our  habits  of 
inattention  may  be  traced  to  a  want  of  curiofity ;  and 
therefore  fuch  habits  are  to-  be  correded,  not  by  ea« 
deavouring  to  force  the  attention  in  particular  inftanoeff, 
but  by  gradually  learning  to  place  the  ideas  which  we 
wi(h  to  remember,  in  an  interefting  point  of  view. 

3.  When  we  firft  enter  on  any  new  literary  purfcA, 
we  art  unable  to  make  a  proper  difcrimination  in  pdnt 
of  utility  and  importance,  among  the  ideas  which  are 
prefented  to  us ;  and  by  attempting  to  grafp  at  every 
thing,  we  fail  in  making  thofe  moderate  acquifitions 
which  are  fuited  to  the  limited  powers  of  the  human 
mind.  As  our  information  extends,  our  feleAion  be- 
comes more  judicious  and  more  confined;  and  our 
knowledge  of  ufeful  and  conned^  truths  advances 
rapidly,  from  our  ceafmg  to  diftra^t  the  attention  with 
fuch  as  aie  detached  and  infignificant. 

4.  Every  objed  of  our  knowledge  is  related  to  a  va- 
riety of  others;  and  may  be  prefented  to  the  thoughts, 

fome* 
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Ibmetimes  by  one  principle  of  aflTociation,  and  fome- 
times  by  another.  In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the 
multiplication  of  mutual  relations,  among  our  ideas, 
(which  is  the  natural  refult  of  growii^  information, 
and  in  particular,  of  habits  of  philofophical  ftudy,)  the 
greater  will  be  the  number  of  occafions  on  which  they 
.will  recur  to  the  recolle&ion,  and  the  firmer  will  be 
the  root  which  each  idea,  in  particular,  will  take  in 
the  memory. 

It  follows,  too,  from  this  obfervation,  that  the  faci- 
lity of  retaining  a  new  ia£t,  or  a  new  idea,  will  depend 
on  the  number  of  relations  which  it  bears  to  the  former 
obje£fcs  of  our  knowledge ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  every  fuch  acquifition,  fo  far  from  loading  the  me> 
mory,  gives  us  a  firmer  bold  of  all  that  part  of  our 
previous  information,  with  which  it  is  in  any  d^ree 
conneded. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  take  this  op- 
portunity  of  obferving,  although  the  remark  be  not 
inunediately  connected  with  our  prefent  fubjed,.  that 
the  acceilion  made  to  the  ftock  of  our  knowledge,  by 
the  new  fads  and  ideas  which  we  acquire,  is  not  to  be 
eftimated  merely  by  the  number  of  thefe  h6Ls  and 
ideas  confidered  individually ;  but  by  the  number  of 
relations  which  they  bear  to  one  another,  and  to  all  the 
different  particulars  which  were  previoufly  in  the  mind ; 
for,  **  new  knowledge,"  (as  Mr.  Maclaurin  has  well  re^ 
marked*,)  "  does  not  confift  fo  much  in  our  having 
accefs  to  a  new  objed,  as  in  comparing  it  with  others 
already  known,  obferving  its  relations  tathem,  or 

*  See  the  Conclufion  of  his  View  of  Newton's  Difcoveries. 
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"  difcemmg  what  it  has  in  common  with  them,  and 
*'  wherein  their  difparity  confifts :  and,  therefore,  our 
*'  knowledge  is  vaftly  greater  than  the  fum  of  what 
"  all  its  objefts  fcpai-ately  could  afford ;  and  when  a 
*'  new  objett  comes  within  our  reach,  the  addition  to 
*'  our  knowledge  is  the  greater,  the  more  we  already 
"  know ;  ib  that  it  increafes,  not  as  the  new  obje^s 
**  Increafe,  but  in  a  much  higher  proportion." 

5.  In  the  laft  place,  the  natural  powers  of  Me- 
mory are,  in  the  cafe  of  the  philofopher,  greatly 
aided  by  his  peculiar  habits  of  ctallification  and  ar< 
rangement.  As  this  is  by  far  the  moft  important  im- 
provement of  which  Memory  is  fufceplible,  1  ihall 
confider  it  more  particularly  thaa  any  of  the  others  I 
have  mentioned. 

The  advantages  which  the  memory  derives  from  a 
proper  clailification  of  our  ideas,  may  be  bell  conceived 
by  attending  to  its  etleds  in  enabling  us  to  condu^ 
with  eafe,  the  common  bufinefs  of  life.  In  what  in. 
extricable  confufion  would  the  lawj'eror  the  merchant 
be  immediately  involved,  if  he  were  todepoflt,  in  his 
cabinet,  promifcuoully,  the  various  written  documoits 
which  daily  and  hourly  pafs  through  his  hands  ?  Nor 
could  this  confufion  be  prevented  by  the  natural 
powers  of  memory,  however  vigorous  they  might  hap. 
pen  to  be.  By  a  proper  diflribution  of  thcfe  docu* 
ments,  and  a  judicious  refereuce  of  them  to  a  few  ge- 
neral titles,  a  very  ordinary  memory  is  enabled  to  ac- 
compliQi  more,  than  (he  moil:  retentive,  unallifteii  by 
method.  We  know,  with  certainty,  where  to  find  any 
article  we  may  have  occafion  for,  if  it  be  in  our  pof. 
feilion ;  and  the  fearcti  is  confined  within  reafonable 
F  f  limits* 
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limits,  inftead  of  being  allowed  to  wander  at  random 
amidft  a  chaos  of  particulars. 

Or,  to  take  an  inftance  ftill  more  immediately  ap- 
plicable to  our  purpofe :  fuppofe  that  a  man  of  letters 
were  to  record,  in  a  common-place  book,  without  any 
method,  all  the  various  ideas  and  fadts  which  occurred 
to  him  in  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies ;  what  difficulties 
would  he  perpetuallyexperience  in  applying  his  acqui- 
litions  to  ufe  ?  and  how  completely  and  eafily  might 
thefe  difficulties  be  obviated  by  referring  the  particu- 
lars of  his  information  to  certain  general  heads  ?  It  is 
obvious,  too,  thaf,  by  doing  fo,  he  would  not  only 
have  his  knowledge  much  more  completely  under  hh 
command,  but  as  the  particulars  clafTed  together  would 
all  have  fome  connexion,  more  or  lefs,  with  each  other, 
he  would  be  enabled  to  trace,  with  advantage,  thofe 
mutual  relations  among  his  ideas,  which  it  is  the  ob- 
jed;  of  philofophy  to  afcertain. 

A  common-place  book,  condufted  without  any  me- 
thod,  is  an  exad  picture  of  the  memory  of  a  man 
whofe  inquiries  are  not  direded  by  philofophy.  And 
the  advantages  of  order  in  treafuring  up  our  ideas  in 
the  mind,  are  perfeftly  analogous  to  its  effeds  when 
they  are  recorded  in  writing. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  order  to  retain  our  knowledge 
diftinSly  and  permanently,  it  is  neceflary  that  we 
fliould  frequently  recal  it  to  our  recolle£tion.  But  how 
can  this  be  done  without  the  aid  of  arrangement  ?  Or 
fuppofing  that  it  were  poffible,  how  much  time  and  la- 
bour would  be  neceflary  for  bringing  under  our  review 
the  various  particulars  of  which  our  information  is  com- 
pofed  ?  In  proportion  as  it  is  properly  fyftcmatifcd, 

this 
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this  lime  and  labour  are  abridged.  The  mind  dwells 
habitually,  not  on  detached  fads,  but  on  a  compara- 
tively fmall  number  of  general  principles;  and,  by 
means  of  thefe,  it  can  fummon  up,  as  occafions  may 
require,  an  infmite  number  of  particulars  aiTociated  with 
them  ;  each  of  which,  confidcred  aa  a  folitary  truth, 
would  have  been  as  burthenfome  to  the  memory,  as 
the  general  principle  with  which  it  is  connected. 

I  would  not  wilh  it  to  be  underftood  from  thefe  ob-    i 
fervations,    that    philofophy   confifts  in  claffification  ) 
alone;  and  that  its  only  ufe  is  to  aflifl  the  memory.  I 
I  have  often,  indeed,  heard  this  aflcrted  in  general 
terms  ;    but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  obvious,    that  aU  ,■ 
Plough  this  be  one  of  its  mofl:  important  ufes,  yet  fome.  ;■ 
thing  more  is  neceffary  to  complete  the  definition  of  it.  } 
Were  the  cafe  otherwife,  it  would  follow,  that  all  claf- 
fifications  are  equally  philofophical,  provided  they  are 
equally  comprehenfive.     The  very  great  importance 
of  this  fubjeft  will,  1  hope,  be  a  fufEcient  apology  for 
me,  in  taking  this  opponunity  to  correft  fome  millaken 
opiruons  which  have  been  formed  concerning  it, 


SECTION  IV. 


CoMinaatlcn   of  ih  fame   SuijeS. — AiJ   fuhUh   iht  Mmorf 
dtrivttfrom  Philafophual  /trmngeminl. 

TT  was  before  obferved,  that  the  great  ufe  of  the  fa- 
■*■  culty  of  Memory,  is  to  enable  us  to  treafure  up,  for 
the  futureregulation  of  ourconduS,  therefultsofour 
paft  experience,  and  of  our  pad  reflexions.  But  in  every 
F  f  2  cafe 
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cafe  in  which  we  judge  of  the  future  from  the  paft, 
we  muft  proceed  on  the  belief^  that  there  is,  in  the 
courfe  of  events,  a  certain  degree,  at  lead,  of  unifor>^ 
mitj;    And,  accordingly,  this  belief  is  not  only  jufti- 
fied  by  experience,  but  (as  Dr.  Reid  has  ihewn,  in  a 
very  fatisfa&ory  manner)  it  forms  a  part  of  the  origi* 
nal  conftitution  of  the  human  mind.    In  the  general 
laws  of  the  material  world,  this  uniformity  is  found  to 
be  complete ;  infomuch  that,  in  the  fame  combinations 
of  circumftances,  we  exped,  with  the  moft  perfect 
—  aflurancc,  that  the  fame  refults  will  take  place.    In 
the  moral  world,  the  courfe  of  events  does  not  appear 
to  be  equally  regular  ;  but  ftill  it  is  regular,  to  fo  great 
a  degree,  as  to  afford  us  many  rules  of  importance  in 
the  condud  of  life. 

A  knowledge  of  Nature,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  abfolutely 
neceflfary  for  the  prefervation  of  our  animal  exiftencc^ 
is  obtruded  on  us,  without  any  reflexion  on  our  part, 
from  our  earlieft  infancy.  It  is  thus  that  children  learn 
of  themfi^es  to  accommodate  their  condufl  to  the 
eftablifhed  laws  of  the  material  world.  In  doing  fo, 
j  they  are  guided  merely  by  memory,  and  the  inflindive 
principle  of  anticipation,  which  has  juft  been  men* 
tloned. 

In  forming  conclufions  concerning  future  events,  the 
philofopher,  as  well  as  the  infant,  can  only  build  with 
fafety  on  pad  experience  ;  and  he,  too,  as  well  as  the 
infant,  proceeds  on  an  inftinfiive  belief,  for  which  he 
is  unable  to  account,  of  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  There  are,  however,  two  important  refpeds, 
which  diftinguifh  the  knowledge  he  poffefles  from  that 
of  ordinary  men.    In  the  firft  place,  it  is  £eu:  iiior« 

extenfivc. 
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extenfive,  in  confequence  of  the  af&ftance  which  fcience 
gives  to  his  natural  powers  of  invention  and  difcovery. 
Secondly,  it  is  not  only  more  eaiily  retained  in  the  me- 
mory, and  more  conveniently  applied  to  ufe,  in  confe- 
quence of  the  manner  in  which  his  ideas  are  arranged ; 
but  it  enables  him  to  afcertain,  by  a  procefs  of  reafon. 
ing,  all  thofe  truths  which  may  be  fynthetically  de- 
duced from  his  general  principles.  The  illuftration  of 
thefe  particulars  will  lead  to  fome  ufefui  remarks ;  and 
will  at  the  fame  time  fhew,  that,  in  difcuifing  the  fub- 
jed  of  this  Section,  I  have  not  loft  fight  of  the  inquiry 
which  occafioned  it. 

I.  I.  It  was  already  remarked,  that  the  natural 
powers  of  Memory,  together  with  that  inftindive  an* 
ticipation  of  the  future  from  the  paft,  which  forms  one 
of  the  original  principles  of  the  mind,  are  fufficient 
to  enable  infants,  after  a  very  fhort  experience,  to  pre- 
ferve  their  animal  exiftence.  The  Jaws  of  nature, 
which  it  is  not  fo  important  for  us  to  know,  and  which 
are  the  objeds  of  philofophical  curiofity,  are  not  fo 
obviouily  expofed  to  our  view,  but  are,  in  general, 
brought  to  light  by  means  of  experiments  which  are 
made  for  the  purpofe  of  difcovery  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
by  artificial  combinations  of  circumflances,  which  we 
have  no  opportunity  of  feeing  conjoined  in  the  courfe 
of  our  ordinary  experience.  In  this  manner,  it  is 
evident,  that  many  connexions  may  be  afcertained, 
which  would  never  have  occurred  fpontaneoufly  to  our 
obfervation. 

a.  There  are,  too,  fome  inflances,  particularly  in 
the  cafe  of  the  aftronomical  phenomena,  in  which 
events,  that  appear  to  common  obfervers  to  be  alto- 
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gether  anomalous,  are  found,  upon  a  more  accurate 
and  continued  examination  of  them,  to  be  fubjeded 
to  a  regular  law.  Such  are  thofe  phenomena  in  the 
heavens,  which  we  are  able  to  predid  by  means  of 
Cycles.  In  the  cafes  formerly  defcribed,  our  know- 
ledge of  nature  is  extended  by  placing  her  in  new 
fituations.  In  thefe  cafes,  it  is  extended  by  continuing 
our  obfervations  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  curiofity« 

3.  In  the  cafe  of  human  affairs,  as  long  as  we  con- 
fine cur  attention  to  particulars,  we  do  not  obferve 
the  fame  uniformity,  as  in  the  phenomena  of  the  ma- 
terial world.  When,  however,  we  extend  our  views 
to  events  which  depend  on  a  combination  of  different 
drcumftances,  fuch  a  degree  of  uniformity  appears, 
as  enables  us  to  eftablifh  general  rules,  from  which 
probable  conjedures  may  often  be  formed  with  re» 
fpe&  to  futurity.  It  is  thus,  that  we  can  pronounce, 
with  much  greater  confidence,  concerning  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  which  (hall  happen  in  a  certwi  pe. 
xiod  among  a  given  number  of  men,  than  we  can 
predid  the  death  of  any  individual ;  and  that  it  is 
more  reafonable  to  employ  our  fagacity,  in  fpeculat- 
ing  concerning  the  probable  determinations  of  a  nu- 
merous fociety,  than  concerning  events  which  depend 
on  the  will  of  a  Angle  perfon. 

In  what  manner  this  uniformity  in  events  depend- 
•  ing  on  contingent  circumftances  is  produced,  I  fhall 
not  inquire  at  prefent.  The  advantages  which  we 
derive  from  it  are  obvious,  as  it  enables  us  to  colle£t» 
from  our  paft  experience,  many  general  rules,  both 
with  refped  to  the  hiftory  of  political  focieties,  and 
the  characters  and  conduct  of  men  in  private  life. 
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4.  In  the  iaft  place;  the  knowledge  of  the  philo- 
fopher  is  more  extenfive  than  that  of  other  men,  in 
confequence  of  the  attention  which  he  gives,  not 
merely  to  objefts  and  events,  but  to  the  relations 
which  different  objects  and  different  events  bear  to 
each  other. 

The  obfervations  and  the  experience  of  the  vulgar 
are  almoft  wholly  limited  to  thingj  perceived  by  the 
fenfes.  A  fimiiariiy  between  different  objefls,  or  be- 
tween different  events,  roufcs  their  curiofity,  and  leads 
them  to  claflificaiion,  and  to  general  rules.  But  a 
fimilarity  between  different  relations^  is  feldotn  to  be 
traced  without  previous  habits  of  philofophical  in- 
quiry. Many  fuch  fimilarities  or  connexions,  how- 
ever,  are  to  be  found  in  nature  ;  and  when  once  they 
are  afcertained,  they  frequently  lead  to  important  dif- 
coveries ;  not  only  with  refpefl  to  other  relations,  but 
with  refped  to  the  objefls  or  to  the  events  which  arc 
related.  Thefe  remarks  it  will  be  neceffary  to  illuftrate 
more  particularly. 

The  great  objeft  of  Geometry  is  to  afcertain  the 
relations  which  exift  between  different  quantities,  and 
the  connexions  which  exifl  between  different  rela- 
tions. When  we  demonflrate,  that  the  angle  at  the 
centre  of  a  circle  is  double  of  the  angle  at  the  cir- 
cumference on  the  fame  bafe,  we  afcertain  a  relation 
between  two  quantities.  When  we  demonflrate,  that 
triangles  of  the  fame  altitude  are  to  each  other  as 
their  bafes,  we  afcertain  a  connexion  between  two  re- 
lations. It  is  obvious,  how  much  the  mathematical 
fciences  mufl  contribute  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of 
the  univerfe,  in  confequence  ofTuch  difcoveries.  In 
1'  f  4  that 
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.that  fimplcit  of  all  procefles  of  pra^cal  geometry, 
\7hich  teaches  us  to  meafure  the  height  of  an  accef- 
ilble  tower,  by  comparmg  the  length  of  its  fhadow 
with  that  of  a  ftaff  fixed  vertically  in  the  ground,  we 
proceed  on  the  principle,  that  the  relation  between 
the  fhadow  of  the  ftaff  and  the  height  of  the  ftaff  is 
the  fame  with  the  relation  between  the  fhadow  of  the 
tower  and  the  height  of  the  tower.  But  the  former 
relation  we  can  afcertain  by  actual  meafurement} 
andi  of  confequence,  we  not  only  obtain  the  other 
relation ;  but,  as  we  can  meafure  one  of  the  related 
quantities,  we  obtain  alfo  the  other  quantity.  In 
every  cafe  in  which  mathematics  affifts  us  in  meafur- 
ing  the  magnitudes  or  the  diftances  of  objeds,  it  pro- 
ceeds on  the  fame  principle ;  that  is,  it  begins  with 
afcertaining  connexions  among  different  relations,  and 
thus  enables  us  to  carry  our  inquiries  from  fads  which 
are  expofed  to  the  examination  of  our  fenfes,  to  the 
mofl  remote  parts  of  the  univerfe. 

I  obferved  alfo,  that  there  are  various  relations  ex- 
iting among  phyfical  events,  and  various  connexions 
exifting  among  thefe  relations.  It  is  owing  to  this 
circumflance,  that  mathematics  is  fo  ufeful  an  inflru- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  phyfical  inquirer.  In  that 
beautiful  theorem  of  Huyghens,  which  demonftrates, 
that  the  time  of  a  complete  ofcillation  of  a  pendulum 
in  the  cycloid,  is  to  the  time  in  which  a  body  would 
fall  through  the  axis  of  the  cycloid,  as  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  is  to  its  diameter,  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  a  very  curious  and  unexpected  con- 
nexion between  two  relations ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
this  connexion  facihtates  the  determination  of  a  moft 

import- 
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important  h&  with  refped):  to  the  defcent  of  heavy 
.bodies  near  the  earth's  furface,  which  could  not  be 
ascertained  conveniently  by  a  direft  experiment. 

In  examining,  with  attention,  the  relations  among 
different  phyfical  events,  and  the  connexions  among 
diflferent  relations,  we  fometimes  are  led  by  mere  in- 
■dudion  to  the  difcovery  of  a  general  law  ;  while,  to 
ordinary  obferyers,  nothing  appears  but  irregularity. 
.From  the  writings  of  the  earlier  opticians  we  learn, 
that,  in  examining  the  firfl:  principles  of  dioptrics, 
they  were  led,  by  the  analogy  of  the  law  of  reflesion, 
to  fearch  for  the  relation  between  the  angles  of  inci- 
dence and  refradion,  (in  the  cafe  of  light  palling 
from  one  medium  into  another,)  in  the  angles  them- 
•felves ;  and  that  fome  of  them,  finding  this  inquiry 
unfuccefsfiil,  took  the  trouble  to  determine,  by  expe. 
riments,  (in  the  cafe  of  the  media  which  moft  fre- 
iqjuently  fall  under  confideration,)  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion correfponding  to  every  minute  of  incidence* 
Some  very  laborious  tables,  deduced  from  fuch  ex- 
periments, are.  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Kircher. 
At  length,  Snellius  difcovered  what  is  now  called  the 
law  of  refraftion,  which  comprehends  their  whole  con- 
tents in  a  (ingle  fentence. 

.  The  law  of  the  planetary  motions,  deduced  by 
Kepler,  from  the  obfervations  of  Tycho  Brahe,  is 
another  ilriking  illuftration  of  the  order,  which  an 
attentive  inquirer  is  fometimes  able  to  trace,  among 
the  relations  of  phyfical  events,  when  the  events  them- 
felves  appear,  on  a  fuperficial  view,  to  be  perfectly 
anomalous. 

Such 
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Such  laws  are,  in  fome  refpeds,  analogous  to  the 
cycles  which  I  have  already  mentioned ;  but  they  dif- 
fer from  them  in  this,  that  a  cycle  is,  commonly* 
•deduced  from  obfervations  made  on  phyfical  events 
which  arc  obvious  to  the  fenfes ;  whereas  the  laws  we 
have  now  been  confidering,  are  deduced  from  an 
examination  of  relations  which  are  known  only  to 
men  of  fcience.  The  moft  celebrated  aftronomica| 
cycles,  accordingly,  are  of  a  very  remote  antiquity, 
and  were  probably  difcovered  at  a  period,  when  the 
fludy  of  aftronomy  confifted  merely  in  accumulating 
and  recording  the  more  itriking  appearances  of  the 
heavens. 

II.  Having  now  endeavoured  to  (hew,  how  much 
philofophy  contributes  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
fads,  by  aiding  our  natural  powers  of  invention  and 
difcovery,  I  proceed  to  explain,  in  what  manner  it 
fuperfedes  the  neceflity  of  (ludying  particular  truths, 
by  putting  jas  in  poffeffion  of  Ta  comparatively  fmall 
number  of  general  principles  in  which  they  are 
involved. 

I  already  remarked  the  afliftance  which  philofophy 
gives  to  the  memory,  in  confequence  of  the  arrange- 
ment it  introduces  among  our  ideas.  In  this  refped 
even  a  hypothetical  theory  may  facilitate  the  recol- 
ledion  of  fads;  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  the 
memory  is  aided  in  remembering  the  objeds  of  natural 
hiilory  by  artificial  claflifications. 

The  advantages,  however,  we  derive  from  true 
philofophy,  are  incomparably  greater  than  what  are 
to  be  expeded  from  any  hypothetical  theories.  Thefe, 
indeed,  may  affill  us  in  recolleding  the  particulars 
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we  are  already  acquainted  with  ;  but  it  is  only  from 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  have  been  traced  analyti- 
cally from  fa£ts,  that  we  can  venture,  with  fafety,  to 
deduce  confequences  by  reafoniug  a  priori.  An  ex- 
ample will  illullrate  and  confirm  this  obfervaiion. 

Suppofe  that  a  glafs  tube,  thirty  inches  long,  is 
filled  with  mercury,  excepting  eight  inches,  and  is 
inverted  as  In  the  Torricellian  experiment,  fo  that  the 
eight  inches  of  common  air  may  rife  to  the  top  ;  and 
that  I  with  to  know  at  what  height  ihe  mercury  will 
remain  fufpcnded  in  the  tube,  the  barometer  being  at 
that  time  twenty-eight  inches  high.  There  is  here  a 
combtRation  of  diHerent  laws,  which  it  is  neceffary 
to  attend  to,  in  order  to  be  able  to  predi£l  the  refult- 
1.  The  air  is  a  heavy  fluid,  and  the  preffure  of  the 
atmofphere  is  meafured  by  the  column  of  mercury  in 
the  barometer.  2.  The  air  is  an  eladic  fluid  ;  and 
its  elaflicily  at  the  earth's  furface  (as  it  relitts  the 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere)  is  meafured  by  ihe  column 
of  mercury  in  the  barometer.  3.  In  different  dates* 
the  eladic  force  of  the  air  is  reciprocally  as  the  fpaces 
which  it  occupies.  But,  in  this  experiment,  the  mer- 
cury which  remains  fufpended  in  the  tube,  together 
with  the  eladic  force  of  the  air  in  the  top  of  the  tube, 
is  a  counterbalance  to  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
and  therefore  their  joint  effeft  mud  be  equal  to  the 
preffure  of  a  column  of  mercury  twenty-eight  inches 
high.  Hence  we  obtain  an  algebraical  equation 
which  affords  an  eafy  folution  of  the  problem.  It  is 
further  evident,  that  my  kifowledge  of  the  phyfical 
laws  which  are  here  combined,  puis  it  in  my  power 
to  foretel  the  refult,  not  only  in  this  cafe,  but  in  all 

the 
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the  cafes  of  a  fimilar  nature  which  can  be  fuppofed. 
The  problem,  in  any  particular  inftance,  might  be 
folved  by  making  the  experiment ;  but  the  refult 
would  be  of  no  ufe  to  me»  if  the  flighteft  alteration 
were  made  on  the  data* 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  philofophy,  by  putting  us 
in  poflfeiHon  of  a  few  general  fads,  enables  us  to  deter* 
mine,  by  reafoning,  what  will  be  the  refult  of  any  fup- 
pofed combination  of  them,  and  thus  to  comprehend 
an  infinite  variety  of  particulars,  which  no  memory," 
however  vigorous,  would  have  been   able  to  retain. 
In  confequence  of  the  knowledge  of  fuch  general  fafts 
the  philofopher  is  relieved  from  the  neceflity  of  treafur* 
ing  up  in  his  mind,  all  thofe  truths  which  are  involved 
in  his  principles,  and  which  may  be  deduced  from 
ihem  by  reafoning ;  and  he  can  often  profecute  his 
difcoveries  fynthetically,  in  thofe  parts  of  the  univerfe 
which  he  has  no  accefs  to  examine  by  immediate  ob- 
fervation.  There  is,  therefore,  this  important  difference 
between  the  hypothetical  theory,  and  a  theory  obtained 
by  indu£tion ;  that  the  latter  not  only  enables  us  to 
remember  the  h&s  we  already  know,  but  to  afcertain 
by  reafoning,  many  fafts  which  we  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining :  whereas,  when  we  reafon 
from  a  bypothefis  a  priori j  we  are  alraoft  certain  of 
funning  into  error ;  and,  confequently,  whatever  may 
be  its  ufe  to  the  memory,  it  can  never  be  trufted  to, 
in  judging  of  cafes  which  have  not  previoufly  fallen 
within  our  experience. 

There  are  feme  fciences,  in  which  hypothetical 
theories  are  more  ufeful  than  in  others  ;  thofe  fciences, 
to  wit,  in  which  we  have  occafion  for  an  extenfive 

know- 
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knowledge  and  a  ready  recoUedion  of  h&^j  and 
which,  at  the  fame  time,  are  yet  in  too  imperfeft  a 
ftate  to  allow  us  to  obtain  jufl  theories  by  the  method 
of  induSion.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  the  fcience  — 
of  medicine,  in  which  we  are  under  a  neceflity  to  apply 
our  knowledge,  fuch  as  it  is,  to  praftice.  It  is  alfo, 
in  fome  degree,  the  cafe  in  agriculture.  In  the  merely 
fpeculative  parts  of  phyfics  and  cbemiftry,  we  may 
go  on  patiently  accumulating  fads,  without  forming 
any  one  concludon,  farther  than  our  hGts  authorife 
us;  and  leave  to  pofterity  the  credit  of  eftablifhing^ 
the  theory  to  which  our  labours  are  fubferviei^t.  But 
in  medicine,  in  which  it  is  of  confequence  to  have' 
our  knowledge  at  command,  it  feems  reafonable  to 
think,  that  hypothetical  theories  may  be  ufed  with 
advantage ;  provided  always,  that  they  are  confidered  — 
merely  in  the  light  of  artificial  memories,  and  that 
the  ftudent  is  prepared  to  lay  them  afide,  or  to  cor- 
reft  them,  in  proportion  as  his  knowledge  of  nature 
becomes  more  extenfive.  I  am,  indeed,  ready  to 
confefs,  that  this  is  a  caution  which  it  is  more  eafy  to 
give  than  to  follow :  for  it  is  painful,  to  change  any 
of  our  habits  of  arrangement,  and  to  relinquiOi  thofe 
fyftems  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and  which 
have  long  flattered  us  whh  an  idea  of  our  own  wif- 
donl.  Dr.  Gregory  mentions  *  it  as  a  ftriking  and 
diftinguifhing  circumftance  in  the  charafter  of  Syden- 
ham, that,  although  full  of  hypothetical  reafoning, 
it  did  not  render  him  the  lefs  attentive  to  obferva- 
tjon ;  and  that  his  hypothefes  feem  to  have  fat  fo 

*  Leftures  00  the  Duties  And  QualiEcations  of  a  Phyfician. 
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loofely  about  him,  that  either  they  did  not  influence 
his  pra&ice  at  all,  or  he  could  eaflly  abandon  them^ 
urhenevcr  they  would  not  bend  to  his  experience. 


SECTION    V. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Suhje8.*-^Effe8s  produced  on  the  Mimwf 
by  committing  to  Writing  our  acquired  Knowledge m 

TTAviKo  treated  at  conliderable  length  of  the  im* 
provement  of  memory,  it  may  not  be  impropeiy 
t)efore  leaving  this  part  of  the  fubjed,  to  confider 
what  eSe&s  are  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  mind 
by  the  pra£tic^  of  committing  to  writing  our  acquired 
knowledge.  That  fuch  a  pradice  is  unfavourable,  in 
fome  refpefts,  to  the  faculty  of  memory,  by  fuper- 
feding,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  neceflity  of  its  exer- 
tions, has  been  often  remarked,  and  I  believe  is  true  ; 
but  the  advantages  with  which  it  is  attended  in  other 
refpe£b,  are  fo  important,  as  to  overbalance  greatly 
this  trifling  inconvenience. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  prefent  to  examine  and 
compare  together  the  difierent  methods  which  have 
been  propofed,  of  keeping  a  common-place  book.  In 
this^  as  in  other  cafes  of  a  fimilar  kind,  it  may  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  or  impoflible,  to  eftablifh  any  rules 
which  will  apply  univerfally.  Individuals  muft  be 
left  to  judge  for  themfelves,  and  to  adapt  their  con- 
trivances  to  the  particular  nature  of  their  literary  pur- 
fuits,  and  to  their  own  peculiar  habits  of  aflfociation 
and  arrangement.     The  remarks  which  I  am  to  offer 
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are  very  general,  and  are  Intended  merely  to  illul^rate 
a  few  of  the  advantages  which  the  art  of  writing  affords 
lo  the  philofopher,  for  recording,  in  ihe  courle  of  his 
progrefs  through  life,  the  refults  of  his  fpeculations, 
kiiJ  the  fruits  of  his  experience. 

The  utility  of  writing,  in  enabling  one  generation 
to  tranfmit  its  difcoveries  to  another,  and  in  thus  giv- 
ing  rife  to  a  gradual  progrefs  in  the  fpecies,  has  been 
Aiffidenily  illuflrated  by  many  authors.  Little  atten-  - 
lion,  however,  has  been  paid  to  another  of  its  eife^ts, 
which  is  no  lefs  important  ;  1  mean,  to  the  foundatioa 
which  it  lays  for  a  perpetual  progrefs  in  the  intellec- 
tual powers  of  the  individual. 

It  is  to  experience,  and  to  our  own  relleflions, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  by  far  the  mod  valuable 
part  of  our  knowledge :  and  hence  it  is,  that  although 
in  youth  the  imagination  may  be  more  vigorous,  and 
the  genius  more  original,  than  in  advanced  years  j 
yet,  in  the  cafe  of  a  man  of  obfervation  and  inquiry, 
the  judgment  may  be  expefled,  at  ieaft  as  long  as  his 
facuhies  remain  in  perfection,  to  become  every  day 
founder  and  more  enlightened.  It  is,  however,  only 
by  the  conllant  practice  of  writing,  that  the  refults  of 
our  experience,  and  the  progrefs  of  our  ideas,  can  be 
accurately  recorded.  If  they  are  trufted  merely  to 
the  memory,  they  will  gradually  vanifli  from  it  like  a 
dream,  or  will  come  in  time  to  be  fo  blended  with 
the  fuggeftions  of  imagination,  that  we  fhall  not  be 
able  to  reafon  from  them  with  any  degree  of  con- 
lidence.  What  improvemenls  in  fcicnce  might  we 
not  fiiiitcr  ourfelves  with  the  hopes  of  accomplifhing, 
had  we  only  aftjviiy  and  induliry  to  trcafure  up  every 
plauJlble 
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plaufible  hint  that    occurs  to  us!     Hardly  a  day 

pafles,  when  many  fuch  do  not  occur  to  ourfelves,  or 

,   are  fuggefted  by  others  :  and  detached  and  infulatedy 

)   as  they  may  appear  at  prefent»  fome  of  them  may 

perhaps  afterwards,  at  the  diftance  of  years,  fumiih 

j^  the  key-ftone  of  an  important  fyftem. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  this  point  of  view  that  the 
philofopher   derives  advantage  from  the  prafUce   of 
writing.     Without  its  afliftance,  he  could  feldom  be 
able  to  advance  beyond  thofe  (imple  elementary  truths 
which  are  current  in  the  world,  and  which  form,  in 
the  various  branches  of  fcience,  the  eftabliihed  creed 
of  the  age  he  lives  in.    How  inconflderable  would 
have  been  the   progrefs  of  mathematicians,  in  their 
more  abftnife   fpeculations,  without  the  aid   of  the 
algebraical  notation  ;    and  to  what  fublime  difcoveries 
have  they  been   led  by   this   beautiful  contrivance, 
which,  by  relieving  the  memory  of  the  effort  necefl 
lary  for  recoUedling  the  fteps  of  a  long  inveftigation, 
has  enabled  them  to  profecute  an  infinite  variety  of 
inquiries,  to  which  the  unaffifted  powers  of  the  hu- 
man mind  would  have  been  altogether  unequal !    In 
the  other  fciences,  it  is  true,  we  have  feldom  or  ne- 
ver occafion  to  follow  out  fuch  long  chains  of  confe* 
quences  as  in  mathematics ;  but  in  thefe  fciences,  if 
the  chain  of  inveftigation  be  (horter,  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  make  the  tranfition  from  one  link  to  an- 

• 

other  J  and  it  is  only  by  dwelling  long  on  our  ideas, 
and  rendering  them  perfe£kly  familiar  to  us,  that  fuch 
tranfitions  can,  in  mod  inftances,  be  made  with  fafe- 
ty.  In  morals  and  politics,  when  we  advance  a  ftep 
beyond  thofe  elementary  truths  which  are  daily  pre- 
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fented    to    us    in  books   or  converfation,   there  is 
no    method    of    rendering  our  conclufions  familiar 
to   us,    but    by  committing   them    to  writing,    and 
making   them    frequently   the  fubjeSs   of  our   me- 
ditation.    When  we  have  once  done  fo,  thcfe  con-  - 
clufions  become  elementary  truths   with   refpefl:  to 
us ;  and  we  may  advance  from  them  with  confidence 
to  others  which  are  more  remote,    and  which  are 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  vulgar  difcovery.     By  fol- 
lowing fuch  a  plan,  we  can  hardly  fail   to   have  our 
induftry  rewarded  in  due  time  by  fome  important  im. 
provement ;  and  it  is  only  by  fuch  a  plan  that  we 
can  reafonably  hope  to  extend  confiderably  the  boun. 
daries  of  human  knowledge.     I  do  not  fay  that  thefe 
habits  of  ftudy  are  equally  favourable  to  brilliancy  of 
converfation.     On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  thofe 
men  who  pofiefs  this  accomplifliment  in  the  higheft 
degree,  are  fuch  as  do  not  advance  beyond  elementary 
truths ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  who  advance  only  a  (ingle 
ftep  beyond  them ;  that  is,  who  think  a  little  more 
deeply  than  the  vulgar,  but  whofe  conclufions  are 
not  fo  far  removed  from  common  opinions,   as  to 
render  it  necefiary  for  them,  when  called  upon  to  de- 
fend them,  to  exhaufl:  the  patience  of  their  hearers, 
by  dating  a  long  train  of  intermediate  ideas.     They 
who  have  pufhed  their  inquiries  much  farther  than 
the  common  fyfliems  of  their  times,  and  have  ren. 
dered  familiar  to  their  own  minds  the  intermediate 
fleps  by  which  they  have  been  led  to  their  concIu« 
fions,  are  too  apt  to  conceive  other  men  to  be  in  the 
fame  fituation  with  themfelves  ;  and  when  they  mean 
to  inftrud,  are  mortified  to  find  that  they  are  only 
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regarded  as  paradoxical  and  vifionary.  It  is  hut 
rarely  we  find  a  man  of  very  fplendid  and  various 
converfation  to  be  pofiefTed  of  a  profound  judgment, 
or  of  great  originality  of  genius. 

Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  philofopher,i  who  wiihes  to 
diftinguilh  himfelf  by  his  difcoveries,  that  writing  af- 
fords an  ufeful  inftrument  of  ftudy.  Important  aflift- 
ance  may  be  derived  from  it  by  all  thofe  who  wi(h  to 
^mprefs  on  their  minds  the  inveftigations  which  occur 
to  them  in  the  courfe  of  their  reading ;  for  although 
writing  may  weaken  (as  I  already  acknowledged  it  does) 
a  memory  for  detached  obfervations,  or  for  infulated 
£ads,  it  wilt  be  found  the  only  effedlual  method  of 
fixing  in  it  permanently,  thofe  acquifitions  which  in- 
volve long  procefies  of  reafoning. 

When  we  are  employed  in  inquiries  of  our  own,  the> 
conclufions  which  we  form  make  a  much  deeper  and 
i  more  lading  impreflion  on  the  memory,  than  any  know*. 
I  ledge  which  we  imbibe  pafHvely  from  another.  This 
/  is  undoubtedly  owing,  in  part,  to  the  effeft  which  the 
)  ardour  of  difcovery  has,  in  roufing  the  a&ivity  of 
the  mind,  and  in  fixing  its  attention  ;  but  I  apprehend, 
it  is  chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to  this,  that  when  we  follow 
out  a  train  of  thinking  of  our  own,  our  ideas  are  ar- 
ranged in  that  order  which  is  mod  agreeable  to  our 
prevailing  habits  of  affociation.  The  only  method  of- 
putting  our  acquired  knowledge  on  a  level,  in  this  re*. 
fpeft,  with  our  original  fpeculations,  is,  after  making, 
ourfelves  acquainted  with  our  author's  ideas,  to*iludj 
the  fubjed  over  again  in  our  own  way ;  to  paufe,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  courfe  of  our  reading,  in  order  to 
confider  what  we  have  gained  }  to  recoiled  what  the 
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propofitions  are, whichthe  author wifhes  to  eftablifli,  and 
to  examine  the  different  proofs  which  he  employs  to 
fupport  them.  In  making  fuch  an  experiment,  ^^ 
commonly  find,  that  the  different  fteps  of  the  procefs 
arrange  themfelves  in  our  minds,  in  a  manner  different 
from  that  in  which  the  author  has  ftated  them  ;  and 
that,  while  his  argument  feems,  in  fome  places, 
obfcure,  from  its  contifenefs  ;  it  is  tedious  in  others, 
from  being  unneceffarily  expanded.  When  we  have 
reduced  the  reafoning  to  that  form,  which  appears  to 
ourfelves  to  be  the  moft  natural  and  fatisfaflory, 
we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  not  that  this  form 
is  better  in  itfelf  than  another,  but  that  it  is  the  bed 
adapted  to  our  memory.  Such  reafonings,  therefore, 
as  we  have  occafion  frequently  to  apply,  either  in  the 
bafinefs  of  life,  or  in  the  courfe  of  our  ftudies,  it  is  of 
importance  to  us  to  commit  to  writing,  in  a  language 
and  in  an  order  of  our  own  j  and  if,  at  any  time,  we ') 
find  it  neceffary  to  refreQi  our  recolledion  on  the  [ 
fubjed,  to  have  recourfe  to  our  own  compofition,  in  I 
preference  to  that  of  any  other  author.  ) 

That  the  plan  of  reading  which  is  commonly  fol- 
lowed b  very  different  from  that  which  I  have  been 
recommending,  will  not  be  difputed.  Moft  people 
read  merely  to  pafs  an  idle  hour,  or  to  pleafe  them, 
felves  with  the  idea  of  employment,  while  their  indo- 
lence prevents  them  from  any  aftive  exertion  ;  and  a 
confiderable  number  with  a  view  to  the  difplay  which 
they  are  afterwards  to  make  of  their  literary  acquifi- 
lions.  From  whichfoever  of  thefe  motives  a  perfon  is  - 
led  to  the  perufal  of  books,  it  is  hardly  poflible  that  he 
can  derive  from  them  any  material  advantage.    If  he 
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reads  merely  from  indolence,  the  ideas  \vhich  pafs 
through  his  mind  will  probably  leave  little  or  no  impref* 
iion ;  and  if  he  reads  from  vanity,  he  will  be  more 
anxious  to  feled  ftriking  particulars  in  the  matter  or  ex- 
pref&on,  than  to  feize  the  fpirit  and  fcope  of  the  author's 
reafoning,  or  to  examine  how  far  he  has  made  any 
.additions  to  the  (lock  of  ufeful  and  folid  knowledge. 
Though  it  is  fcarce  poffible,"  fays  Dr.  Butler  •, "  to 
avoid  judging^  in  fome  way  or  other,  of  almofl:  every 
thing  which  offers  itfelf  to  one's  thoughts,  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  many  perfons,  from  different  caufes, 
never  exercife  their  judgment  upon  what  comes  be- 
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^*  fore  them,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  deter- 
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^'  Arguments  are  often  wanted  for  fome  accidental  pur- 
**  pofe  ;  but  proof,  as  fuch,  is  what  they  never  want, 
^^  for  their  own  fatisfadion  of  mind,  or  condud  in 
^^  life.  Not  to  mention  the' multitudes  who  read  mere- 
•'  ly  for  the  fake  of  talking,  or  to  qualify  themfelves 
•'  for  the  world,  or  fome  fuch  kind  of  reafons ;  there 
*'  are  even  of  the  few  who  read  for  their  own  enter- 
^^  tainment,  and  have  a  real  curiofity  to  fee  what  is 
*'  faid,  feveral,  which  is  aftonifliing,  who  have  no  fort 
*'  of  curiofity  to  fee  what  is  true :  I  fay  curiofity^  bc- 

*  See  the  Pxiefiice  to  his  Sermons* 

^^  caufe 


mine  how  far  it  be  conclufive.  They  are  perhaps 
entertained  with  fome  things,  not  fo  with  others  ; 
they  like,  and  they  diflike  ;  but  whether  that  which 
is  propofed  to  be  made  out,  be  really  made  out  or 
not ;  whether  a  matter  be  ftated  according  to  the 
real  truth  of  the  cafe,  feems,  to  the  generality  of 
people,  a  circumffance  of  little  or  no  importance. 
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^^  caufe  it  is  loo  obvious  to  be  mentioned  how  muck 
**  that  religious  and  facred  attention  which  is  due  to 
^^  truth,  and  to  the  important  queftion^  what  is  the 
"  rule  of  life,  is  loft  out  of  the  world. 

*'  For  the  fake  of  this  whole  clafs  of  readers,  for 
^^  they  are  of  different  capacities,  different  kinds,  and 
^^  get  into  this  way  from  different  occafions,  I  have 
^^  often  wiflied  that  it  had  been  the  cuftom  to  lay  be- 
fore people  nothing  in  matters  of  argunvent  but 
premifes,  and  leave  them  to  draw  conclufions  them- 
feives  ;  which,  although  it  could  not  be  done  in  all 
cafes,  might  in  many.  J 

^^  The  great  number  of  books  and  papers  of  amufe-* 
^^  ment,  which,  of  one  kind  or  another,  daily  come  in 
^*  one's  way,  have  in  part  occafioned,  and  moft  per- 
fedly  fall  in  with  and  humour  this  idle  way  of 
reading  and  confidering  things.     By  this  means, 
^^  time,  even  in  folitude,  is  happily  got  rid  of  without 
^^  the  pain  of  attention  ;  neither  is  any  part  of  it  more  f 
^  put  to  the  account  of  idlenefs  ;  one  can  fcarce  for-  f 
^^  bear  faying,  is  fpent  with  lefs  thought,  than  great  i 
*'  part  of  that  which  is  fpent  in  reading/*  j 

If  the  plan  of  ftudy  which  I  formerly  defcribed  were  '\ 
adopted,  it  would  undoubtedly  diminifti  very  much  the  I 
number  of  books  which  it  would  be  poflible  to  turn  ^ 
over ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  add  greatly 
to  the  ftock  of  ufeful  and  folid  knowledge ;  and  by  ^ 
rendering  our  acquired  ideas  in  feme  meafure  our  own,  < 
would  give  us  a  more  ready  and  practical  command  of  j 
them  :  not  to  mention,  that  if  we  are  poflefled  of  any ' 
inventive  powers,  fuch  exercifes  would  continually  fur. 
nifh  them  with  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  themfelves 
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upon  all  the  diflFerent  fufajeds  which  may  pals  under 
our  review. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  has  fuch  a  tendenqr  to  weaken, 
not  only  the  powers  of  invention,  but  the  intelledual 
powers  in  general,  as  a  habit  of  extenfive  and  various 
reading,  without  reflexion.  The  adivity  and  force  of 
the  mind  are  gradually  impaired,  in  confequence  of 
difufe ;  and  not  unfrequently  all  our  principles  and 
opinion^  come  to  be  loft,  in  the  infinite  multiplicity 
and  difcordancy  of  our  acquired  ideas. 

By  confining  our  ambition  to  purfue  the  truth  with 
modefty  and  candour,  and  learning  to  value  our  ac- 
quifitions  only  as  far  as  they  contribute  to  make  us 
wifer  and  happier,  we  may  perhaps  be  obliged  to  facri* 
fice  the  temporary  admiration  of  the  common  difpen- 
fers  of  literary  fame ;  but  we  may  reft  aflured,  that  it 
is  in  this  way  only  we  can  hope  to  make  real  progrefs 
in  knowledge,  or  to  enrich  the  world  with  ufeful  in- 
ventions. 

^^  It  requires  courage,  indeed,''  (as  Helvedus  has 
remarked,)  ^'  to  remain  ignorant  of  thofe  ufelels  fub* 

**  jefts  which  are  generally  valued  ;'*  but  it  is  a  cou- 
rage necefiary  to  men  who  either  love  the  truth,  or 
who  afpire  to  eftablifli  a  permanent  reputation. 
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SECTION  VI. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  SubjeQ, — Of  Artificial  Memory. 

BY  an  Artificial  Memory  is  meant,  a  method  of  con- 
necting in  the  mind,  things  difficult  to  be  remem- 
bered, with  things  eafily  remembered ;  fo  as  to  en- 
able it  to  retain,  and  to  recolledt  the  former,  by  means 
of  the  latter.  For  this  purpofe,  various  contrivances 
have  been  propofed,  but  I  think  the  foregoing  defini- 
tion applies  to  all  of  them. 

Some  forts  of  artificial  memory  are  intended  to  aflift 
the  natural  powers  of  the  human  mind  on  particular 
occafions,  which  require  a  more  than  ordinary  effort  of 
recollection ;  for  example,  to  affift  a  public  fpeaker 
to  recolleft  the   arrangement  of  a   long  difcourfe. 

Others  have  been  devifed  with  a  view  to  enable  us  to 
extend  the  circle  of  our  acquired  knowledge,  and  to 
give  us  a  more  ready  command  of  all  the  various  par- 
ticulars of  our  information. 

The  topical  Memory,  fo  much  celebrated  among  the 
antient  rhetoricians,  comes  under  the  former  defcrip- 
tion. 

I  already  remarked,  the  effe£t  of  fenfible  obje£ts 
in  recalling  to  the  mind  the  ideas  with  which  it  hap- 
pened to  be  occupied,  at  the  time  when  thefe  objects 
were  formerly  perceived.  In  travelling' along  a  road, 
the  fight  of  the  more  remarkable  fcenes  we  meet  with, 
frequently  puts  us  in 'mind  of  the  fubjeds  we  were 
thinking  or  talking  of  when  we  lafl:  faw  them.  Such 
faCts,  which  are  perfectly  familiar  even  to  the  vulgar, 
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might  very  naturally  fuggefl:  the  poflibility  of  aififling 
the  memory,  by  eftablifhing  a  connexion  between  the 
ideas  we  wifh  to  remember,  and  certain  fenfible  objects^ 
which  have  been  found  from  experience  to  make  a  per- 
manent impreflion  on  the  mind  *•     I  have  been  told 
of  a  young  woman,  in  a  very  low  rank  of  life,  who 
contrived  a  method  of  committing   to   memory  the 
fermons  which  ihe  was  accuftomed  to  hear,  by  fix. 
ing  her  attention^  during  the  different  heads  of  the  dif- 
courfe,  on  different  compartments  of  the  roof  of  the 
I  church ;  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  when  (he  afterwards 
i  faw  the  roof,  or  recolleded  the  order  in  which  its 
I  compartments  were  difpofed,  (he  recoUeded  the  method 
V  which  the  preacher  had  obferved  in  treating  his  fubjeQ. 
This  contrivance  was  perfedly  analogous  to  the  to- 
pical memory  of  the  antients ;  an  art  which,  what- 
ever be  the  opinion  we  entertain  of  its   ufe,  is  cer- 
tainly entitled,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the  praife  of  in- 
genuity. 

Suppofe  that  I  were  to  fix  in  my  memory  the  dif- 
ferent apartments  in  fome  very  large  building,  and 
that  I  had  accuftomed  myfelf  to  think  of  thefe  apart- 
ments always  in  the  fame  invariable  order.  Suppofe 
farther,  that,  in  preparing  myfelf  for  a  public  difcourfe, 
in  which  I  had  occafion  to  treat  of  a  great  variety  of 
particulars,  I  was  anxious  to  fix  in  my  memoi-y  the 
order  I  propofed  to  obferve  in  the  communication  of 

•  "  Cum  in  loca  allqua  pod  tempus  reverfi  fumus,  non  ipfa  ag- 
«*  nofcimus  tantum,  fed  etiam,  quae  in  his  fccerimus,  reminifcimur, 
perfonacque  fubeunt,  nonunquam  taditae  quoque  cogitationes  in 
mentem  revertuntur.  Nata  eft  igitur,  ut  in  plerifque,  ars  ab  ex- 
pcrimento.'* 

QuiNCT.  In/i.  Orat.  lib.  xi.  cap.  2. 

my 
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my  idea$.  It  is  evident,  that  by  a  proper  divifion  of  my 
fubjed  into  heads,  and  by  connecting  each  head  with 
a  particular  apartment,  (which  I  could  eafily  do,  by 
conceiving  myfelf  to  be  fitting  in  the  apartment  while 
I  was  ftudying  the  part  of  my  difcourfe  I  meant  to  con- 
ned with  it,)  the  habitual  order  in  which  thefe  apart* 
ments  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  would  prefent  to  me, 
in  their  proper  arrangement,  and  without  any  eflfort  on 
my  part,  the  ideas  of  which  I  was  to  treat.  It  b  alfo 
obvious,  that  a  very  little  pradice  would  enable  mc 
to  avail  myfelf  of  this  contrivance,  without  any  embar- 
raffment  or  diftradion  of  my  attention  *• 

As  to  the  utility  of  this  art,  it  appears  to  me  to  de«  ) 
pend  entirely  on  the  particular  objed  which  we  fup-  ^ 
pofe  the  fpeaker  to  have  in  view ;  whether,  as  was  toa  I 
often  the  cafe  with  the  antient  rhetoricians,  to  bewilder  i 
a  judge,  and  to  filence  an  adverfary ;  or  fairly  and  I 
c^didly  to  lead  an  audience  to  the  truth.     On  the 
former  fuppofition,  nothing  can  poflibly  give  an  orator 
a  greater  fuperiority,  than  the  pofleffion  of  a  fecret,  • 
which,  while  it  enables  him  to  exprefs  himfelf  with 
facility  and  the  appearance  of  method,  puts  it  in  his 
power,  at  the  fame  time,  to  difpofe  his  arguments  and 

•  * 

*  In  fo  far  as  it  was  the  obje£l  of  this  fpecies  of  arti'cial  me- 
mory to  aflift  an  orator  in  recolledling  the  plan  and  arrangement  of 
Ms  difcourfe,  the  accounts  of  it  which  arc  given  by  the  ancient  rhe- 
toricians are  abundantly  fatisfadtory.  It  appears,  however,  that  its 
ufe  was  more  extenfive  ;  and  that  it  was  fo  contrived,  as  to  facili- 
tate the  rccoUc^ion  of  a  premeditated  compofition.  In  what  man- 
ner this  was  done,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conjedlure  from  the  imperfed 
explanations  of  the  art,  which  have  been  tranfmittcd  to  modem 
times.  The  reader  may  confult  Cicero  dt  Orat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  87, 
88. — Rhetor,  ad Herenniumt  lib.  iii.  cap.  i6.etfeq.— QuiNCTiu 
Jnji.  Orat,  lib.  xi.  cap.  2« 

his 
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bis  fads,  in  whatever  order  he  judges  to  be  the  mod 
prq>er  to  miflead  the  judgment,  and  to  peiplex  the 
memory,  of  thofe  whom  he  addreflfes.  And  fuch,  it 
is  manifeft,  is  the  eflFeA,  not  only  of  the  topical  me- 
mory of  the  antients,  but  of  all  other  contrivances 
which  aid  the  recolledion,  upon  any  principle  differ- 
ent from  the  natural  and  logical  arrangement  of  our 
ideas. 

To  thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  fpeak  with  a  view 
to  convince  or  to  inform  others,  it  is  of  confequence 
that  the  topics  which  they  mean  to  illuftrate,  fliould  be 
arranged  in  an  order  equally  favourable  to  their  own 
recollection  and  to  that  of  their  hearers.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  nothing  is  effedual,  but  that  method  which  it, 
fuggefted  by  the  order  of  their  own  inveftigations ;  a 
method  which  leads  the  mind  from  one  idea  to  another, 
either  by  means  of  obvious  and  ftriking  affociations,  or 
by  thofe  relations  which  conned  the  differetit  fteps  of 
a  clear  and  accurate  procefs  of  reafoning.  It  is  thus 
only  that  the  attention  of  an  audience  can  be  com- 
pletely and  inceflantly  engaged,  and'  that  the  fubftance 
of  a  long  difcourfe  can  be  remembered  without  efibrt. 
And  it  is  thus  only  that  a  fpeaker,  after  a  mature 
confideration  of  his  fubjed,  can  poffefs  a  Juft  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers  of  recolledion,  in  dating  all 
the  different  premifes  which  lead  to  the  conclufion  he 
wiflies  to  eftablifh. 

In  modem  times,  fuch  contrivances  have  been  very 
little,  if  at  all,  made  ufe  of  by  public  fpeakers ;  but 
various  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made,  to  aifift 
the  memory,  in  acquiring  and  retaining  thofe  branches 
of  knowledge  which  it  has  been  fuppofed  neceffary  for 
a  fcholar  to  carry  always  about  with  him  ;  and  which, 

at 
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at  the  fame  time,  from  the  number  of  particular  details 
which  they  involve,  are  not  calculated,  of  themfelves, 
to  make  a  very  lafting  impreffion  on  the  mind.  Of 
this  fort  is  the  Memoria  Technica  of  Mr.  Grey,  in  which 
a  great  deal  of  hiftorical,  chronological,  and  geogra- 
phical knowledge  is  comprifed  in  a  fet  of  verfes,  which 
the  ftudent  is  fuppofed  to  make  as  ^miliar  to  himfelf 
as  fchool-boys  do.  the  rules  of  gramnlar.  Thefe  verfes 
are,  in  general,  a  mere  affemblage  of  proper  names, 
difpofed  in  a  rude  fort  of  meafure ;  fome  flight  altera- 
tions  being  occafionaily  made  on  the  final  fyllables  of 
the  words,  fo  as  to  be  (ignificant  (according  to  certain 
principles  laid  down  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  work)  of 
important  dates,  or  of  other  particulars  which  it  ap- 
peared to  the  author  ufeful  to  afibciate  with  the  names. 

I  have  heard  very  oppoiite  opinions  with  refped  to 
the  utility  of  this  ingenious  fyftem.  The  prevailing 
opinion  is,  I  believe;  againft  it ;  although  it  has  been 
mentioned  in-  terms  of  high  approbation  by  fome  wri- 
ters of  eminence.  Dr.  Prieftley,  whofe  judgment,  in 
matters  of  this  fort,  is  certainly  entitled  to  refpe£):, 
has  faid,  that  **  it  is  a  method  fo  eafily  learned,  and 
^^  which  may  be  of  fo  much  ufe  in  reoolteding  dates, 
*^  when  other  methods  are  not  at  hand,  that  he  thinks 
**  all  perfons  of  a  liberal  education/  inexcufable,  who 
*'  will  not  take  the  fmall  degree  of  pains  that  is  necef- 
•*  fary  to  make  themfelves  maftcrs  of  it ;  or  who 
*'  think  any  thing  mean,  or  unworthy  of  their  notice, 
**  which  is  fo  ufeful  and  convenient  •.** 

In  judging  of  the  utility  of  this,  or  of  any  other  con- 
Crivance  of  the  fame  kind,  to  a  particular  perfon,  a 

*  Leftureson  Hiftory,  p.  157, 

great 
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**  great  deal  muft  depend  on  the  fpecies  of  memory  which 
he  has  received  from  nature,  or  has  acquired  in  the 
courfe  of  his  early  education.     Some  men,  as  I  ak-eady 
remarked,  (efpecially  among   thofe  who  have  been 
habitually  exercifed  in  childhood  in  getting  by  heart 
grammar  rules,)  have  an  extraordinary  facility  in  ac- 
quiring and  retaining  the  mod  barbarous  and  the  moft 
-  infigniiicant  verfes ;  which  another  perfon  would  find 
as  difficult  to  remember,  as  the  geographical  and  chro- 
nological details  of  which  it  is  the  objed  of  this  art  to 
relieve  the  memory.     Allowing,  therefore,  the  general 
utility  of  the  art,  no  one  method,  perhaps,  is  entitled 
to  an  ^xclufive  preference ;  as  one  contrivance  may  be 
beft  foited  to  the  faculties  of  one  perfon,  and  a  very 
different  one  to  thofe  of  another. 

One  important  objedUon  applies  to  all  of  them, 
that  they  accuftom  the  mind  to  affociate  ideas  by  acci« 
dental  and  arbitrary  connexions ;  and,  therefore,  how 
much  foever  they  may  contribute,  in  the  courfe  of  con- 
verfation,  to  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  acquired  know- 
ledge, they  are,  perhaps,  of  little  real  fervice  to  us, 
when  we  are  feriouily  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  truth* 
I  own,  too,  1  am  very  doubtful  with  refped  to  the  uti- 
lity of  a  great  part  of  that  information  which  they  are 
commonly  employed  to  imprefs  on  the  memory,  and  on 
which  the  generality  of  learned  men  are  difpofed  to  value 
themfelves.    Ic  certainly  is  of  no  ufe,  but  in  fo  far  as  it 
is  fubA^rvient  to  the  gratification  of  their  vanity  ;  and 
the  acquifition  of  it  confumes  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
attention,  which  might  have  been  employed  in  ex- 
tending  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  To  thofe, 
however  5  who  are  of  a  different  opinion,  fuch  contri- 

4  vances 
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vances  as  Mr.  Grey's  may  be  extremely  ufeful :  and  to 
all  men  they  may  be  of  fervice,  in  fixing  in  the  memory 
thofe  infulated  and  uninterefting  particulars,  which  it 
is  either  neceffary  for  them  to  be  acquainted  with,  from 
their  fituation ;  or  v/hich  cuftom  has  rendered,  in  the 
common  opinion,  eifential  branches  of  a  liberal  educa* 
tion.  I  would,  in  particular,  recommend  this  author's 
method  of  recollefting  dates,  by  fubftituting  letters  for 
the  numeral  cyphers ;  and  forming  thefe  letters  into 
words,  and  the  words  into  verfes.  I  have  found  it,  at 
leaft  in  my  own  cafe,  the  moft  effeftual  of  all  fuch  con- 
trivances  of  which  I  have  had  experience. 


SECTION   VII. 

Conttnuation  of  the  fame  SuhjeS. — Importance  of  mallng  a  proper 
SeleBlon  among  the  OhjeQs  of  our  Kno'wJedgef  in  order  to  derive 
Advantage  from  the  Acqu'iftlons  of  Memory. 

rpHE  cultivation  of  Memory,  with  all  the  helps  that 
-*-  we  can  derive  to  it  from  art,  will  be  of  little  ufe 
to  us,  unlcfs  we  make  a  proper  feleftion  of  the  particu- 
lars  to  be  remembered.  Such  a  feledion  is  neceffary 
to  enable  us  to  profit  by  reading;  and  ftill  more  fo,  to 
enable  us  to  profit  by  obfervation,  to  which  every  man 
is  indebted  for  by  far  the  moft  valuable  part  of  his 
knowledge. 

When  we  firft  enter  on  any  new  literary  purfuit,  we 
commonly  find  our  efforts  of  attention  painful  and  un- 
fatisfaftory.  We  have  no  difcrimination  in  ourcurio- 
fity ;  and  by  grafping  at  every  thing,  we  fail  in  making 

thofe 
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thqfe  moderate  acquifitions  which  are  fuited  to  our 
limited  faculties.  As  our  knowledge  extends,  we 
learn  to  know  what  particulars  are  likely  to  be  of  ufe 
to  us ;  and  acquire  a  habit  of  directing  our  examina- 
tion to  thefe,  without  diftrafling  the  attention  with 
others.  It  is  partly  owing  to  a  fimilar  circumftances 
that  moft  readers  complin  of  a  defeft  of  memory» 
when-they  firft  enter  on  the  ftudy  of  hiftory.  They 
cannot  feparate  important  from  trifling  fads,  and  find 
themfelves  unable  to  retain  any  thing,  from  thdr 
anxiety  to  fecure  the  whole. 

In  order  to  give  a  proper  direftion  to  our  atten- 
tion  in  the  courfe  of  our  ftudies,  it  is  ufeful,  before 
engaging  in  particular  purfuits,  to  acquire  as  familiar 
an  acquaintance  as  pofHble  with  the  great  outlines  of 
the  different  branches  of  fcience ;  with  the  mod  im- 
portant conclufions  which  have  hitherto  been  formed 
in  them,  and  with  the  moil  important  defiderata 
which  remain  to  be  fupplied.  In  the  cafe  too  of  thofe 
parts  of  knowledge,  which  are  not  yet  ripe  for  the 
formation  of  philofophical  fy (terns,  it  may  be  of  ufe 
to  ftudy  the  various  hypothetical  theories  which  have 
been  propofed  for  c<Jnne6ting  together  and  arranging 
the  phenomena.  By  fuch  general  views  alone  we  can 
prevent  ourfelves  from  being  loft,  amidft  a  labyrinth 
of  particulars,  or  can  engage  in  a  courfe  of  extenfive 
and  various  reading,  with  an  enlightened  and  difcri- 
minating  attention.  While  they  withdraw  our  notice 
from  barren  and  infulated  fa£ts,  they  dire6l  it  to  fuch 
as  teAd  to  illuftrate  principles  which  have  either  been 
already  eftabliftied,  or  which,  from  having  that  de- 
gree of .  connexion  among  themfelves>  which  is  ne- 

ceffary 
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ceflary  to  give  plaufibility  to  a  hypothetical  theory, 
are  lij^ely  to  fumifh,  in  time,  the  materials  of  a  jufter 
fyftem. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Lord  Bacon  have,  I 
think,  been  led,  in  their  zeal  for  the  method  of  in- 
du£tion,  to  cenfure  hypothetical  theories  with  too 
great  a  degree  of  feverity.  Such  theories  have  cer- 
tainly been  frequently  of  ufe,  in  putting  philofophers 
upon  the  road  of  difcovery.  Indeed,  it  has  probably 
been  in  this  way,  that  mod  difcoveries  have  been 
made ;  for  although  a  knowledge  of  h6ts  mud  be 
prior  to  the  formation  of  a  juft  theory,  yet  a  hypo- 
thetical theory  is  generally  our  bed  guide  to  the  know- 
ledge of  iifeful  fia£ts.  If  a  man,  without  forming  to 
himfelf  any  conjefture  concerning  the  unknown  laws 
of  nature,  were  to  fet  himfelf  merely  to  accumulate 
hGts  at  random,  he  might,  perhaps,  dumble  upon 
fbme  important  difcovery ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  his  labours  would  be  wholly  ufelefs.  Every  phi- 
lofophical  inquirer,  before  he  begins  a  fet  of  ex- 
periments, has  fome  general  principle  in  his  view, 
which  he  fufpeds  to  be  a  law  of  nature  * :  and 
although  his  conjedures  may  be  often  wrong,  yet 
ihey  ferve  to  give  his  inquiries  a  particular  diredion, 
and  to  bring  under  bis  eye  a  number  of  fads  which 
have  a  certain  relation  to  each  other.    It  has  been 

*  **  Rede  fiquidem  PlatOy  **  Qui  aliquid  quaerity  id  ipfuniy  quod 
**  quaerit,  generali  quadam  notione  comprehendit :  alicer,  qui  fieri 
**  poteft,  ut  illud^  cum  fuerit  inventuniy  agnofcat  V  Idcirco  quo 
**  amplior  et  certior  fberit  anticipatio  noftra  ;  eo  magis  ^re£U  et 
**  compendiola  erit  ioTcfUgatio.'' 

De  Aug,  Sclent,  lib.  v.  cap.  3. 

often 
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often  remarked,  that  the  attempts  to  difcover  the  phi« 
lofopher's  ftone^  and  the  quadrature   of  the  ^cle, 
have  led  to  many  ufeful  difcoveries  in  chemiftry  and 
methematics.    And  they  have  plainly  done  fo,  merely 
by  limiting  the  field  of  obfervation  and  inquiry,  and 
*\  checking  that  indifcriminate  *and   defultory  attention 
I  \Krhich  is  fo  natural  to.  an  indolent  mind.     A  hypothe. 
tical  theory,  however  erroneous,  may  anfwer  a  (imilar 
purpofe.     **  Prudens  interrogatio,"   (fays  Lord  Ba- 
con,) ^^  eft  dimidium  fcientiae.     Vaga  enim  expert- 
entia  et  fe  tantum  fequens  mera  palpatio  eft,  et 
homines  potius  ftupefacit  quam  informat."  What, 
indeed,  are  Newton's  queries,  but  fo  many  hypothe- 
fes  which  are  propofed  as  fubje£ts  of  examination  to 
philofophers  ?     And  did  not  even  the  great  dodrine 
of  gravitation  take  its  firft'  rife  from  a  fortunate  con- 
jefture  ? 

While,  therefore,  we  maintain,  with  the  followers 
of 'Bacon,  that  no  theory  is  to  be  admitted  as  proved, 
any  father  than  it  is  fupported  by  feds,  we  fhould, 
at  the  fame  time,  acknowledge  our  obligations  to 
thofe  writers  who  hazard  their  conje&ures  to  the 
world  with  modefty  and  diffidence.  And  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  add,  that  men  of  a  fyflematizing  turn 
are  not  now  fo  ufelcfs  as  formerly ;  for  we  are  al- 
ready pofTefTed  of  a  great  flock  of  fafts  ;  and  there  is 
fcarcely  any  theory  fo  bad  as  not  to  bring  together  a 
number  of  particulars  which  have  a  certain  degree  of 
relation  or  analogy  to  each  other. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  our 
various  fludies ;  whether  they  are  condufted  id  the 
way  of  reading,  or  of  obfervation.     From  neither  of 

thefe 
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thefe  two  fources  of  information  can  we  hope  to  de* 
rhre  much  advantage,  unlefs  we  have  fome  general 
principles  to  direft  our  attention  to  proper  objeds. 

With  refpe&  to  obfervation,  fome  farther  cautions 
may  be  ufeful ;  for  in  guarding  againft  an  indifcrimu 
nate  accumulation  of  particulars,  it  is  poiHble  to  fall 
into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
inattention  to  the  phenomena  which  prefent  them- 
fdves  to  our  fenfes.  The  former  is  the  error  of  men 
of  little  education ;  the  latter  is  more  common  among 
men  of  retirement  and  fhidy. 

One  of  the  chief  effeds  of  a  liberal  education,  is 
to  enable  us  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  pre- 
fent objeds  of  our  perceptions,  and  to  dwell  at  plea. 
fare  on  the  pad,  the  abfent,  or  the  future.  But 
when  we  are  led  to  cari^  thefe  efforts  to  an  excels» 
dther  from  a  warm  and  romantic  imagination,  or  from 
an  anxious  and  fanguine  temper,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that 
the  power  of  obfervation  is  likely  to  be  weakened, 
and  habits  of  inattention  to  be  contraded.  The  fame 
effed  may  be  produced  by  too  early  an  indulgence  in 
philofophical  purfuits,  before  the  mind  has  been  pre. 
pared  for  the  ftudy  of  general  truths,  by  exerdfing 
Its  faculties  among  particular  obje£ls,  and  particular 
occurrences.  In  this  way,  it  contrads  an  averfion  to 
the  examination  of  details,  from  the  pleafure  which 
it  has  experienced  in  the  contemplation  or  in  the  dif- 
covery  of  general  principles.  Both  of  thefe  turns  of 
tliought,  however,  prefuppofe  a  certain  degree  of  ob* 
fervation  ;  for  the  materials  of  imagination  are  fup« 
plied  by  the  fenfes ;  and  the  general  truths  which  oc- 
cupy the  philofopher,  would  be  wholly  unintelligible 
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to  him,  if  he  was  a  total  ftranger  to  all  experience 
with  refpeft  to  the  courfe  of  nature  and  of  human 
life.  The  obfervations,  indeed,  which  are  made  by- 
men  of  a  warm  imagination,  are  likely  to  be  innaccu. 
rate  and  fallacious ;  and  thofe  of  the  fpeculative  phi- 
lofopher  are  frequently  carried  no  farther  than  is  ne« 
ceflary  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  terms  which 
rekte  to  the  fubjefts  of  his  reafoning ;  but  both  the 
one  and  the  other  muft  have  looked  abroad  occafion* 
ally  at  nature,  and  at  the  world ;  if  not  to  afcertain 
fa^s  by  a6tual  examination,  at  leaft  to  ftore  their 
minds  with  ideas. 

The  metaphyfician,  whofe  attention  is  direfted  to 
die  faculties  and  operations  of  the  mind,  is  the  only 
man  who  pofiefles  within  himfelf  the  materials  of  hk 
fpeculations  and  reafonings.  It  is  accordingly  amodg 
dus  clafs  of  literary  men,  that  habits  of  inattention 
to  things  external  have  been  carried  to  the  greateft 
extreme. 

It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  the  power  of  re* 
flexion,  (by  which  he  means  the  power  of  attending 
to  the  fubjefts  of  our  confcioufnefs,)  is  the  lad  of  our 
intelleftual  faculties  which  unfolds  itfelf ;  and  that  in 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  it  never  unfolds  itfelf  it 
all.  It  is  a  power,  indeed,  which  being  fubfervient 
merely  to  the  gratification  of  metaphyfical  curiofity, 
it  is  not  eiTentially  neceflary  for  us  to  poflefs,  in  any 
confiderable  degree.  The  power  of  obfervation,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  neceflary  for  the  prefervation 
even  of  our  animal  exifl:ence,  difcovers  itfelf  in  iom 
fants  long  before  they  attsun  the  uf(i  of  fpeech ;  or 
rather   1  (hould  have  fiaud,  as  foon  as  they  come  into 

the 
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the  world :  and  where  nature  is  allowed  free  fcope,  it 
conrinues  adive  and  vigorous  through  life.  It  was 
plainly  the  intention  of  nature,  that  in  infancy  and 
youth  it  ihould  occupy  the  mind  almoft  excluiively, 
and  that  we  ihould  acquire  all  our  neceifary  informa- 
tion before  engaging  in  fpeculations  which  are  lefs 
eflential :  and  accordingly  this  is  the  hiftory  of  the 
intellefl:ual  progreis,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
individuals.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  difficulty  of 
metaphyfical  refearches  is  undoubtedly  much  increat 
ed ;  for  the  mind  being  conflantly  occupied  in  the  ' 
earlier  part  of  life  about  the  properties  and  laws  of 
matter,  acquires  habits  of  inattention  to  the  fubjefts  ( 
of  confcioufnefs,  which  are  not  to  be  furmountedt  \ 
without  a  degree  of  patience  and  perfeverance  of/ 
which  few  men  are  capable :  but  the  inconvenience^ 
would  evidently  have  been  greatly  increafed,  if  the 
order  of  nature  had,  in  this  refpefk,  been  reverfed> 
and  if  the  curiofity  had  been  excited  at  as  early  a 
period,  by  the  phenomena  of  the  intellectual  worlds 
as  by  thofe  of  the  material.  Of  what  would  have 
happened  on  this  fuppofition,  we  may  form  a  judg- 
ment from  thofe  men  who,  in  confequence  of  an  ex- 
ceffive  indulgence  in  metaphyfical  purfuits,  have  weak- 
ened, to  an  unnatural  degree,  their  capacity  of  at- 
tending  to  external  objeds  and  occurrences.  Few 
metaphyficians,  perhaps,  are  to  be  found,  who  are 
not  deficient  in  the  power  of  obfervation :  for,  al- 
though a  tafte  for  fuch  abftrad  fpeculations  is  far 
from  being  common,  it  is  more  apt,  perhaps,  than  - 
any  other,  when  it  has  once  been  formed,  to  take  an 
exclufive  hold  of  the  mind,  and  to  Ihut  up  the  other 
.  H  h  2  fources 
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Where,  however^  fuch  habits  of  inattention  hare 
unfortunately  been  contracted,  we  ought  not  to  de- 
fpair  of  them  as  perfe&ly  incurable.  The  attention* 
indeed,  as  I  formerly  remarked,  can  feldom  be  forced 
in  particular  inftances ;  but  we  may  gradually  learn  to 
place  the  objeds  we  wifh  to  attend  to,  in  lights  more 
interefting  than  thofe  in  which  we  have  been  accuf^ 
tomed  to  view  them*  Much  may  be  expe&ed  from  a 
change  of  fcene,  and  a  change  of  purfults ;  but  above 
all,  much  may  be  expeded  from  foreign  travel. 
The  objefts  which  we  meet  with  excite  our  furfnife 
by  their  novelty ;  and  in  this  manner  we  not  only 
gradually  acquire  the  power  of  obferving  and  examin- 
ing them  with  attention,  but,  from  the  effe6b  of  con* 
traft,  the  curioHty  comes  to  be  roufed  with  refped  to 
the  correfponding  objefts  in  our  own  country,  which, 
from  our  early  familiarity  with  them,  we  had  formerly 
been  accuftomed  to  overlook.  In  this  refpeS  the  ef- 
fects of  foreign  travel,  in  dire&ing  the  attention  to 
familiar  obje£ts  and  occurrences,  is  fome  what  analogous 
to  that  which  the  ftudy  of  a  dead  or  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage produces,  in  leading  the  curiofity  to  examine 
the  grammatical  ftrudure  of  our  own. 

Confiderable  advantage  may  alfo  be  derived,  in 
overcoming  the  habits  of  inattention,  which  we  may 
have  contracted  to  particular  fubjeCts,  from  fliidying 
the  fyftems,  true  or  falfe,  which  philofophers  havepro- 
pofed  for  explaining  or  for  arranging  the  hSts  conned- 
ed  with  them.  By  means  of  thefe  fyftems,  not  only 
is  the  curiofity  circumfcribed  and  diredted,  inflead  of 
bdng  allowed  to  wander  at  random,  but,  in  confequence 
of  piir  being  enabled  to  comieCt  fads  with  general 

principles^ 
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principles^  it  becomes  interefted  in  the  examination  of 
thofe  particulars  which  would  otherwife  have  efcaped 
our  notice. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Of  the  Connexion  hetwen  Memory  and  philofiphiaJ  GeHiusm 

TT  IS  commoqly  fuppofed,  that  genius  is  feldom  unit. 
^  cd  with  a  very  tenacious  memory.  So  for,  how- 
ever,  as  my  own  obfervation  has  reached,  I  can  fcarce- 
ly  recoiled  one  perfon  who  poffeffes  the  former  of 
thefe  qualities,  without  a  more  than  ordinary  fhare  of 
the  latter. 

On  a  fuperficial  view  of  the  fubje£t,  indeed,  the 
common  opinion  has  fome  appearance  of  truth ;   for, 
ve  are  naturally  led,  in  confequence  of  the  topics  about 
which  converfation  is  ufually  employed,  to  eftimate  the 
extent  of  memory,  by  the  impreffion  which  trivial  oc- 
currences  make  upon  it ;  and  thefe  in  general  efcape  1 
the  recolleftion  of  a  man  of  ability,  not  becaufe  he  is  > 
unable  to  retain  them,  but  becaufe  he  does  not  attend  ] 
lo  them.     It  is  probable,  likewife,  that  accidental  aflb- 
ciations,  founded  on  contiguity  in  time  and  place,  may 
make  but  a  flight  impreffion  on  his  mind.     But  it  does 
not  therefore  follow,  that  his  ftock  of  fadts  is  fmall. 
They  are  connefted  together  in  his  memory  by  prin- 
ciples of  aflbciation,  different  from  jhofe  which  prevail 
yt.ordinary  minds ;  and  they  are  on  that  very  account 
the  more  ufeful  :^or  as  the  aflbdations  are  founded 
upon  real  connexions  among  the  ideas,  (altht)ugh  they 

Hh4  may 
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may  be  lefs  conducive  to  the  fluency,  and  perhaps  to 
the  wit  of  converlation,)  they  are  of  incomparably 
greater  ufe  in  fuggefting  fads  which  are  to  ferve  as  a 
foundation  for  reafoning  or  for  invention. 

It  frequently  happens  too,  that  a  man  of  genius,  in 
confequence  of  a  peculiarly  flrong  attachment  to  a  par- 
ticular  fubjeft,  may  fir  ft  feel  a  want  of  inclination,  and 
may  afterwards  acquire  a  want  of  capacity  of  attending 
to  common  occurrences.  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
whole  flock  of  ideas  in  his  mind,  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  other  men ;  and  that  however  unprofitably  he 
may  have  directed  his  curiofity,  the  ignorance  which  he 
difcovers  on  ordinary  fubjeds  does  not  arife  from  a  want 
of  memory,  but  from  a  peculiarity  in  the  fele&ion 
which  he  has  made  of  the  objeds  of  his  fludy. 

Montaigne  *  frequently  cqmplains  in  his  writings,  of 
his  want  of  memory  ;  and  he  indeed  gives  many  v^ 
extraordinary  inflances  of  his  ignorance  on  fome  of  the 
moft  ordinary  topics  of  information.  But  it  is  obvious 
to  any  perfon  who  reads  his  works  with  attention,  that 
this  ignorance  did  not  proceed  from  an  original  defed 
of  memory,  but  from  the  fingular  and  whimfical 
dire£Uon  which  his  curiofity  had  taken  at  an  early 
period  of  life.  "  I  can  do  nothing,"  fays  he,  **  with- 
<'  out  my  memorandum  book ;  and  fo  great  is  my  dif" 
^'  ficulty  in  remembering  proper  names,  that  I  am 
^^  forced  to  call  my  domeflic  fervants  by  their  oflices. 
^M  am  ignorant  of  the  greater  part  of  our  coins  in 
^^  ufe }  of  the  difference  of  one  grain  from  another, 

*  II  nVfl  homme  a  qui  il  Aefe  fl  mal  de  fe  roefler  de  parler  de  me. 
moire.  Car  je  n'en  recognoy  quafi  trace  en  moy ;  et  ne  penfe 
qu'il  7  en  ait  au  monde  une  autre  fi  marveilleufe  en  defaillance. 

Efah  dc  Montaigne,  liv  i.  ch.  g. 

"  both 
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^  both  in  the  earth  and  in  the  granary  ;  what  ufe  leaven 
^  is  of  in  making  bread,  and  why  wine  mud  (land 
f^  fome  time  in  the  vat  before  it  fermenta.**    Yet  the 
fame  author  appears  evidently,  from  his  writings,  to 
have  had  his  memory  ftored  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  apothegms,  and  of  hiftorical  paflages,  which  had 
ftruck  his  imagination ;  and  to  have  been  familiarly 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  names,  but  with  the  ab- 
fiird  and  exploded  opinions  of  che  antient  philofophers ; 
with  the  ideas  of  Plato,  the  atoms  of  Epicurus,  the 
plenum  and  vacuum  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus, 
the  water  of  Thales,  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras,  the 
Infinite  of  Parmenides,  and  the  unity  of  Mufaeus.    In 
complaining  too  of  his  want  of  prefence  of  mind,  he 
indire£Uy  acknowledges  a  degree  of  memory,  which,  if 
'  it  had  been  judicioufly  employed,  would  have  been 
more  than  fuiHcient  for  the  acquifition  of  all  thole 
common  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  deficient.     '^  When  I  have  an  oration  to 
*•  fpcak,'*  fays  he,  "  of  any  confiderable  length,  I  am 
*'  reduced  to  the  miferable  necefCty  of  getting  it,  word 
**  for  word,  by  heart.** 

The  ftrange  and  apparently  inconfiftent  combina- 
tion of  knowledge  and  ignorance  which  the  writings 
of  Montaigne  exhibit,  led  Malebranche  (who  feems  to 
have  formed  too  low  an  opinion  both  of  his  genius  and 
charader)  to  tax  him  with  afiedation ;  and  even  to 
call  in  queftion  the  credibility  of  fome  of  his  afler- 
tions.  But  no  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  this 
moft  amufing  author,  can  reafonably  fufpedt  his  vera* 
city ;  and,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  I  can  give  him  com- 
plete  credit,  not  only  from  my  genaral  opinion  of  his 

(incerity. 
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lincerity,  but  from  having  obferved,  in  the  conrie  of  my 
own  experience,  more  than  one  example  of  the  iame 
fort  of  combination ;  not  indeed  carried  to  fuch  a  length 
as  Montaigne  defcribes,  but  bearing  a  ftriking  refem- 
blance  to  it. 

The  obfervations  which  have  already  been  made, 
account,  in  part,  for  the  origin  of  the  common  opi- 
nion, that  genius  and  memory  are  feldom'  united  in 
great  degrees  in  the  fame  perfon ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
ibew,  that  fome  of  the  fads  on  which  that  opinion  is 
founded,  do  not  juflify  fuch  a  conclufion.  Befides 
thefe,  however,  there  are  other  circumftances,  which 
at  firft  view,  feem  rather  to  indicate  an  inconfiftency 
between  extenfive  memory  and  original  genius. 

The  fpedes  of  memory  which  excites  the  greateft 
degree  of  admiration  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe  of  {o» 
ciety»  is  a  memory  for  detached  and  infulated  fads ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  thofe  men  who  are  pofleflfed  of  it, 
are  very  feldom  diftinguiflied  by  the  higher  gifts  of  the 
mind.     Such  a  fpecies  of  memory  is  unfavourable  to 
philofophical  arrangement ;  becaufe  it  in  part  fupplies 
the  place  of  arrangement.     One  great  ufe  of  philofo- 
phy,  as  I  already  ihewed,  is  to  give  us  an  extenfive 
command  of  particular  truths,  by  fumifhing  us  with 
general  principles,  under  which  a  number  of  fuch  truths 
is  comprehended.     A  perfon  in  whofe  mind  cafual  aflb- 
dations  of  time  and  place  make  a  lading  imprei&on,  has 
not  the  fame  inducements  to  philofophize,  with  others 
who  conned  fads  together,  chiefly  by  the  relations  of 
^  caufe  and  effed,  or  of  premifes  and  conclufion.   I  have 
^  heard  it  obferved,  that  thofe  men  who  have  rifen  to  the 
greateft  eminence  in  the  profeflion  of  law,  have  been 

in 
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m  general  fuch  as  had,  at  firft,  an  averfion  tothe  ftudy 
The  reafon  probably  is,  that  to  a  nund  fond  of  general 
principles,  every  ftudy  muft  be  at  firft  difgufting, 
which  prefents  to  it  a  chaos  of  fads  apparently  uncon- 

ne&ed  with  each  other.  But  this  love  of  arrangementt 
if  united  with  perfevering  induftry,  will  at  laft  conquer 
^ery  difficulty ;  will  introduce  order  into  what  feem- 
-ed  on  a  fuperficial  view  a  mafs  of  confuiion,  and  re- 
duce the  dry  and  uninterefting  detail  of  pofitive  ftatiites 
into  a  Tyftem  comparatively  luminous  and  beautiful. 

The  obfervation,  I  believe,  may  be  made  more  gene- 
ral, and  may  be  applied  to  every  fcience  in  which  there 
is  a  great  multiplicity  of  fads  to  be  remembered.     A 
man  deftitute  of  genius  may,  with  little  effort,  treafure 
up  in  his  memory  a  number  of  particulars  in  chemiftry 
or  natural  hiftory,  which  he  refers  to  no  principle,  and 
from  which  he  deduces  no  conciufion ;  and  from  his 
facility  in  acquiring  this  ftock  of  information,  may 
fatter  himfelf  with  the  belief  that  he  poffeffes  a  natural 
tafte  for  thefe  branches  of  knowledge.     But  they  who  "^ 
are  really  deftined  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  fcience,  1 
when  ihey  firft  enter  on  new  purfuits,  feel  their  at  ten-  j 
lion  diftraded,  and  their  memory  overloaded  with  fiaids  | 
among  which  they  can  trace  no  relation,  and  are  fome.  i 
times  apt  to  defpair  entirely  of  their  future  progrefs.  / 
In  due  time,  however,  their  fuperiority  appears,  and  : 
arifes  in  part  from  that  very  diffatisfaction  which  they 
at  firft  experienced,  and  which  does  not  ceafe  to  ftimu- 
late  their  inquiries,  till  they  are  enabled  to  trace,  amidft 
a  chaos  of  apparently  uaconneded  materials,  that  fim- 
plicity  and  beauty  which  always  charaderife  the  ope- 
rations of  nature. 

There 
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There  are,  befides,  other  circumftances  vhich  retard 
the  progrelk  of  a  man  of  genius,  when  he  enters  on  a 
new  purfuit,  and  which  fometimes  render  him  appa^ 
rently  inferior  to  thofe  who  are  poflefled  of  ordinary 
capacity.  A  want  of  curiofity  ^ ,  and  of  invention,  faci- 
litates greatly  the  acquifition  of  knowledge.  It  renders 
the  mind  paflive,  in  receiving  the  ideas  of  others,  and 
faves  all  the  time  which  might  be  employed  in  examia- 
ing  their  foundation,  or  in  tracing  their  confequences. 
They  who  are  pofiefied  of  much  acutenefs  and  origi- 
nality, enter  with  difficulty  into  the  views  of  others ; 
not  from  any  defed  in  their  power  of  apprehenfion,  but 
becaufe  they  cannot  adopt  opinions  which  they  have 
not  examined ;  and  becaufe  their  attention  is  often 
feduced  by  their  own  fpeculations. 
^  It  is  not  merely  in  the  acquifition  of  knowledge  that 
a  man  of  genius  is  likely  to  find  himfelf  furpajQTed  by 
others :  he  has  commonly  his  information  much  lels 
at  commafid,  than  thofe  who  are  pofiefied  of  an  inferior 
degree  of  originality ;  and,  what  is  fomewhat  remark- 
able, he  has  it  lead  of  all  at  command  on  thofe  fubjeds 
on  which  he  has  found  his  invention  mofl  fertile. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Pemberton^ 
was  oi^en  at  a  lofs,  when  the  converfation  turned  on 
his  own  difcoveries  t*  It  is  probable  that  they  made 
but  a  flight  imprefiion  on  his  mind,  and  that  a  confci- 
oufnefs  of  his  inventive  powers  prevented  him  from 

•  I  mean  a  want  of  curiofity  about  truth.  ¥  There  are  many 
men,"  fays  Dr.  Butler,  **  who  have  a  ftrong  curiofity  to  know 
**  what  it  faid,  who  have  little  0^  no  curiofity  to  know  what  it 
«*  true." 

t  Setr  Note  [T]. 

7  taking 
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ing  much  pains  to  treafure  them  up  m  his  memory. 
Men  of  little  ingenuity  feldom  forget  the  ideas  they 
acquire ;  becaufe  they  know  that  when  an  occafion 
occurs  for  applying  their  knowledge  to  ufe,  they  muft 
truft  to  memory  and  not  to  invention.  Explain  an 
arithmetical  rule  to  a  perfon  of  common  underftanding, 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  fcience ; 
he  will  foon  get  the  rule  by  hearty  and  become  dexte« 
rous  in  the  application  of  it.  Another,  of  more  inge-  ^ 
nuity,  will  examine  the  principle  of  the  rule  before  he 
applies  it  to  ufe,  and  will  fcarcely  take  the  trouble  to  f 
commit  to  memory  a  procefs  which  he  knows  he  can^  V 
at  any  time,  with  a  little  reflexion,  recover.  The 
confequence  will  be^  that,  in  the  pradice  of  calculation, 
he  will  appear  more  flow  and  hefltating,  than  if  he  fol- 
lowed the  received  rules  of  arithmetic  without  reflexion 
or  reafoning. 

Something  of  the  fame  kind  happens  every  day  In 
converfation.  By  hr  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions 
we  announce  in  it,  are  not  the  immediate  refult  of  rea. 
foning  on  the  fpot,  but  have  been  previoufly  formed 
in  the  clofet,  or  perhaps  have  been  adopted  implicitly 
on  the  authority  of  others.  The  promptitude,  therefore, 
with  which  a  man  decides  in  ordinary  difcourfe,  is  not 
a  certain  ted  of  the  quicknefs  of  his  apprehenfion  * ; 
as  it  may  perhaps  arife  from  thofe  uncommon  efforts 
10  fumifl)  the  memory  with  acquired  knowledge,  by 
which  men  of  flow  parts  endeavour  to  compenfate  for 
their  want  of  invention ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 

*  Memoria  facit  prompti  iiigenii  famam,  ut  ilia  qux  didmujy 
ton  domo  attuliiTe,  fed  ibi  protinus  fumpfifTe  videamur. 

QuiNCTiL.  Inji,  Orat.  lib.  xi«  cap.  2. 

is 
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is  poffible  that  a  confcioufncfs  of  origiiudity  may  grrc 
rife  to  a  manner  apparently  embarrafled,  by  leading 
the  perfon  who  feels  it^  to  tnift  too  much  to  extem- 
pore exertions  *. 

In  general,  I  beUeve,  it  may  be  laid  down  .as  a  rule^ 
that  thofe  who  carry  about  with  them  a  great  degree 
of  acquired  information,  which  they  have  always  at 
command^  or  who  have  rendered  their  own  difcoveries 
fo  familiar  to  them,  as  always  to  be  in  a  condition  to  ex* 
plain  them,  without  recoUedtioh,  are  very  feldom  pof* 
fefled  of  much  invention,  or  even  of  much  quicknefs  of 
apprehenfion.  A  man  of  original  gem*us,  who  is  fond 
of  exerdfing  his  reafoning  powers  anew  on  every  point 
as  it  occurs  to  him,  and  who  cannot  fubmit  to  rehearfe 
the  ideas  of  others,  or  to  repeat  by  rote  the  condufions 
which  he  has  deduced  from  previous  reflexion,  often 
appears,  to  fuperficial  obfervers,  to  fall  below  the  levdi 
of  ordinary  underftandings ;  while  another,  defUtute 
both  of  quicknefs  and  invention,  is  admired  for  that 

*  In  the  foregoing  ohfenrations  it  is  not  meant  to  be  implied, 
that  originality  of  genius  is  incompatible  with  a  ready  recoQec* 
tion  of  acquired  knowledge;  but  only  that  it  has  a  tendency  un- 
favourable to  it,  and  that  more  time  and  pradice  will  conunonly  be 
neceflary  to  familiarize  the  mind  of  a  man  of  invention  to  the  ideas 
of  others,  or  even  to  the  condufions  of  his  own  underftanding,  than 
are  requifite  in  ordinary  cafes.  Habits  of  literary  convcrfation,  and, 
ftill  more,  habits  of  extempore  difcuflion  in  a  popular  aiTembly,  are 
peculiarly  ufeful  in  giving  us  a  ready  and  pra6tical  conunand  of  our 
knowledge.  There  is  much  good  fenfe  in  the  foUowing.aphoriim 
of  Bacon :  ^*  Reading  makes  a  full  man,  writing  a  correal  man,  and 
'*  fpeaking  a  Veady  man.''  See  a  commentar)'  on  this  aphorifm  ia 
one  of  the  Numbers  of  the  Adventurer. 

8  prompt-  ^ 
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j)romptitucIe  in  his  decifions,  which  arifes  from  the  in- 
feriority of  his  intelledual  abilities. 

It  muft  indeed  be  acknowledged  in  favour  of  the  lafl: 
defcription  of  men,  that  in  ordinary  converfation  they 
form  the  moft  agreeable,  and  perhaps  the  raoft  inftruc- 
tive,  companions.  How  inexhauftible  foever  the  in- 
vention of  an  individual  may  be,  the  variety  of  his  own 
peculiar  ideas  can  bear  no  proportion  to  the  whole  mafs 
of  ufeful  and  curious  information  of  which  the  world 
is  already  poflefTed.  The  converfation,  accordingly,  of 
men  of  genius,  is  fometimes  extremely  limited ;  and 
u  interefting  to  the  few  alone,  who  know  the  value, 
and  who  can  difUnguifh  the  marks  of  originality.  In 
confequence  too  of  that  partiality  which  every  man 
feds  for  his  own  fpeculations,  cbey  are  more  in  danger 
of  being  dogmatical  and  difputatious,  than  thofe  who 
have  no  fyftem  which  they  are  interefted  to  defend. 

The  fame  obfervations  may  be  applied  to  authors. 
A  book  which  contains  the  difcoveries  of  one  indivi- 
dual only,  may  be  admired  by  a  few,  who  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  hidory  of  the  fcience  to 
which  it  relates,  but  it  has  little  chance  for  popularity 
with  the  multitude.  An  author  who  pofTefles  induf- 
try  fuflicient  to  colled  the  ideas  of  others,  and  judg- 
ment fufficient  to  arrange  them  (kilfully,  is  the  moll 
likely  perfon  to  acquire  a  high  degree  of  literary 
fame :  and  although,  in  the  opinion  of  enlightened 
judges,  invention  forms  the  chief  chara£teriftic  of 
genius,  yet  it  commonly  happens  that  the  obje£te  of 
public  admiration  are  men  who  are  much  lefs  diftin- 
(guiihed  by  this  quality,  than  by  extenfive  learning 
and  cultivated  tafte.     Perhaps  too^   for  the  multi- 

tude» 
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tude,  the  latter  dab  of  authors  is  the  mod  ufefiil ; 
as  their  writings  contain  the  more  folid  difcoveries 
which  others  have  brought  to  light,  feparated  fix>m 
thofe  errors  with  which  truth  is  often  blended  in  the 
firit  formation  of  a  fyftem. 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTH- 
Of  ImaginatioiK 

SECTION    I. 

Analjifit  of  Imagination. 


I 


N  attempting  to  draw  the  line  between  Conception  ^ 
and  Imagination,  I  have  already  obferved,  that  the   •' 
province  of  the  former  is  to  prefent  us  with  an  exaft  ' 
tranfcript  of  what  we  have  formerly  felt  and  per-'\ 
ceived;   that  of  the  latter,  to  make  a  feledion  of* 
qualities  and  of  circumftances  from  a  variety  of  dif-  \ 
ferent  objects,  and  by  combining  and  difpofing  thefe^  | 
to  form  a  new  creation  of  its  own.  j 

According  to  the  definitions  adopted^  in  general,  by 
modem  philofophers,  the  province  of  Imagination 
would  appear  to  be  limited  to  objeSs  of  fight.  "  It 
"  is  the  fenfe  of  fight,**  (fays  Mr.  Addifon,)  "  which 
fumifhes  the  Imagination  with  its  ideas ;  fo  that  by 
the  pleafures  of  Imagination,  I  here  mean  fuch  as 
arife  from  vifible  objefls,  either  when  we  have  them 
actually  in  view,  or  when  we  call  up  their  ideas 
into  our  minds,  by  paintings,  ftatues,  defcriptions, 
or  any  the  like  occafions.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
^<  have  a  fingle  image  in  the  fancy,  that  did  not 
**  make  its  firft  entrance  through  the  fight/*  Agree- 
ably to  the  fame  view  of  the  fubjeft,  Dr.  Reid  ob- 
ferves,  that  i^  Imagination  properly  figoifieF  r  lively 
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*'  conception  of  objeds  of  fight ;  the  former  power 
^'  being  diftinguifhed  from  the  latter,  as  a  part  from 
«  the  whole/' 

That  this  limitation  of  the  province  of  Imagina 
tion  to  one  particular  clafs  of  our  perceptions  is  alto- 
gether arbitrary,  feems  to  me  to  be  evident ;  for,  al- 
though the  greater  part  of  the  materials  which  Ima- 
gination combines  be  fupplied  by  this  fenfe,  it  is  ne- 
verthelefs  indifputable,  that  our  otlier  perceptive  fa* 
culties  alfo  contribute  occaHonally  their  fhare*  How 
many  pleafmg  images  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
fragrance  of  the  fields  and  the  melody  of  the  groves  ii 
not  to  mention  that  fifter  art,  whofe  magical  influence 
over  the  human  frame,  it  has  been,  in  all  agesj  the 
higheftboaflof  poetry  to  celebrate !  In  the  following 
paflage,  even  the  more  grofs  fenfations  of  Tafte  form 
the  fubje£b  of  an  ideal  repafl:,  on  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  not  to  dwell  with  fome  complacency ;  particu- 
larly after  a  perufal  of  the  preceding  lines,  in  which 
the  Poet  defcribes  "  the  Wonders  of  the  Torrid 
Zone.'' 

Bear  me,  Pomona !  to  thy  citron  grroves ; 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  linie» 
With  the  deep  orange,  glowing  thro'  the  green^ 
Their  lighter  glories  blend.     Lay  me  redin'd 
Beneath  the  fpreading  tamarind  that  (hakes, 
Fann'd  by  the  brteze,  its  fever-cooling  fruit: 
Or,  ftretch'd  amid  thefe  orchards  of  the  fun, 
O  let  rte  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl. 
More  bounteous  far  than  all  the  frantic  juice 
Which  Bacchus  pours !  Nor,  on  its  (lender  twigs 
Low  bending,  be  the  full  pomegranate  fcom'd ; 
Nor,  creeping  thro'  the  woodSy  the  gelid  race 

:  Of 
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Of  berries.     Oft  in  humble  ftation  dwells 
Unboailful  worth,  above  faflidious  pomp. 
Witnefsy  thou  befl  Anana,  thou  the  pride 
Of  vegetable  life,  beyond  whatever 
The  Poets  imag'd  in  the  golden  age : 
Quick-let  me  ftrip  thee  of  thy  fpiny  coat^ 
.  Spread  thy  ambroilal  ftores,  and  feaft  with  Jove  * ! 

What  an  aflemblage  of  other  conceptions,  different 
from  all  thofe  hitherto  mentioned,  has  the  genius  of 
Virgil  combined  in  one  diftich  ! 

Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  moUia  prata,  Lycori, 
Hie  nemus :  hie  ipfo  tecum  confumerer  aevo. 

Tbefe  obfervations  are  fufficient  to  fliew,  how  inade- 
quate a  notion  of  the  province  of  Imagination  (con* 
fidered  even  in  its  reference  to  the  fenfible  world)  is 
conveyed  by  the  definitions  of  Mr.  Addifon  and  of 
Dn  Reid.— But  the  fenfible  world,  it  mud  be  remem- 
bered,  is  not  the  only  field  where  Imagination  exerts 
lier  powers.  All  the  objeds  of  human  knowledge 
fupply  materials  to  her  forming  hand ;  diverfifying 
infinitely  the  works  ihe  produces,  while  the  mode  of 
her  operation  remains  eflentially  uniform.  As  it  h 
the  Dune  power  of  Reafoning  which  enables  us  to  carry 
on  our  inveftigations  with  refped  to  individual  ob« 
je£ts,  and  with  refped  to  clafles  or  genera ;  fo  it  was 
by  the  fame  procefles  of  Analyfis  and  Combination, 
that  the  genius  of  Milton  produced  the  Garden  of 
Eden;  that  of  Harrington,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Oceana ;  and  that  of  Shakefpeare,  the  charaders  of 

*  Thomfon's- Summer. 

Ira  Hamlet 
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Hamlet  and  Falftaff.  The  difference  between  thefe 
feveral  efforts  of  invention,  confifts  only  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  original  materials  were  acquired ;  as 
far  as  the  power  of  Imagination  is  concerned,  the  pro- 
ceffes  are  perfedtly  analogous. 

The  attempts  of  Mr.  Addifon  and  of  Dr.  Reid  to 
limit  the  province  of  Imagination  to  objedts  of  fight, 
have  plainly  proceeded  from  a  very  important  hSt^ 
which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  illuftrate  more  parti- 
cularly ; — ^That  the  mind  has  a  greater  facility,  and# 
of  confequence,  a  greater  delight  in  recalling  the  per- 
ceptions of  this  fenfe  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  others ; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  variety  of  qualities  per- 
ceived by  it  is  incomparably  greater.  It  is  this  fenfej 
accordingly,  which  fupplies  the  painter  and  the  ftatu*- 
ary  with  all  the  fubjefts  on  which  their  genius  is  cx- 
ercifed;  and  which  fumifhes  to  the  defcriptive  poet 
the  largefl:  and  the  moft  valuable  portion  <^  the  ma* 
terials  which  he  combines.  In  that  abfurd  fpedes  of 
•profe  compofition,  too,  which  borders  on  poetry,  non 
thing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  predomiiiance  of 
phrafes  that  recal  to  the  memory,  glaring  colours,  and 
thofe  fplendid  appearances  of  nature,  which  make  a 
ilrong  inlpreflion  on  the  eye.  It  has  been  mentioned 
by  different  writers,  as  a  ch2u^deriftical  circumftance 
in  the  Oriental  or  Afiatic  flyle,  that  the  greater  pare 
of  the  metaphors  are  taken  from  the  celeftial  lumi- 
naries.  "  The  Works  of  the  Perfians,**  (fays  M.  dm 
Voltaire,)  ^^  are  like  the  titles  of  their  kingS)  in  whidi 
i'  we  are  perpetually  dazzled  with  the  fun  and  the 
.'*  moon."  Sir  William  Jones,  in  a  fliort  Efl^y  on 
the  Poetry  of  Eaftiern  Nations,  has  endeavoured  to 

(hew. 
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ifaew,  that  this  is  not  owing  to  the  bad  tafte  of  the 
AfiaticSy  but  to  the  old  language  and  popular  religion 
of  their  country.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  very  fame 
criticifm  will  be  found  to  apply  to  the  juvenile  pro- 
dudions  of  every  author  poffefled  of  a  warm  imagi- 
nation; and  to  the  compofitions  of  every  people 
among  whom  a  cultivated  and  philofophical  tafle  has 
not  edablifhed  a  fufficiently  marked  diftindion  be- 
tween the  appropriate  ftyles  of  poetry  and  of  profe^ 
The  account  given  by  the  Abbe  Girard  of  the  mean» 
ing  of  the  word  Phebus,  as  employed  by  the  French 
critics,  confirms  ftrongly  this  obfervation.  "  Le 
**  Phebus  a  un  brillant  qui  fignifie,  ou  femble  figni* 
^  fier  quelque  chofe :  le  foleil  y  entre  d'ordinadre ;  & 
**  c'eft  peut-etre  ce  qui,  en  not  re  langue,  a  donae 
"  lieu  au  nom  de  Phebus*.** 

Agreeably  to  thefe  principles.  Gray,  in  defcribing 
the  infantine  reveries  of  poetical  genius,  has  fixed, 
with  ezquifite  judgment,  on  this  clafs  of  our  con* 
cq)tions : 

Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eye  would  run 
Such  Forms  as  glitter  in  the  Mufe's  ray 
With  Orient  hues 

From  thefe  remarks  it  may  be  eafily  underftood, 
why  the  word  Imagination,  in  its  mod  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation, (hould  be  applied  to  cafes  where  our«  con- 
ceptions are  derived  from  the  fenfe  of  fight ;  although 
the  province  of  this  power  be,  in  fad,  as  unlimited 
as  the  fphere  of  human  enjoyment  and  of  human 
thought.  Hence,  the  origin  of  thofe  partial  dcfini. 
tions  which  I  have  been  attempting  to  correct  \  and 

♦  Synonymcs  Fran9ois. 

1  i  3  hence 
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hence  too,  the  origin  of  the  ^ord  Imagination  ;  the 
etymology  of  which  implies  manifeftly  a  reference 
to  vifible  objeds. 

To  all  the  various  modes  in  which  Imagination 
may  difplay  itfelf,  the  greater  part  of  the  remarks 
contained  in  this  Chapter  will  be  found  to  apply, 
under  proper  limitadons ;  but,  in  order  to  render 
the  fubjeft  more  obvious  to  the  reader's  examination^ 
I  {hall,  in  the  farther  profecution  of  it,  endeavour  to 
convey  ^my  ideas,  rather  by  means  of  particular  ex- 
amples, than  in  the  form  of  general  principles ;  leavr 
ing  it  to  his  own  judgment  to  determme,^  with  what 
modifications  the  concludons  to  which  we  are  led, 
may  be  extended  to  other  combinations  of  circum. 
fiances. 

Among  the  innumerable  phenomena  which  this 
part  of  our  conflitution  prefents  to  our  examination, 
the  combinations  which  the  mind  forms  out  of  mate- 
rials fupplied  by  the  power  of  Conception  recommend 
themfelves  ftrongly,  both  by  their  (implicity,  and  by 
the  interefting  nature  of  the  difcuflions  to  which  they 
lead.  I  fhall  avail  myfelf,  therefore,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  in  the  following  inquiries,  of  whatever  illuflra- 
tions  I  am  able  to  borrow  from  the  arts  of  Poetry  and 
of  Painting ;  the  operations  of  Imagination  in  thefe 
arts  fumifliing  the  mofl:  intelligible  and  pleafing  exem- 
plifications of  the  intelleftual  procefies,  by  which,  in 
thofe  analogous  but  lefs  palpable  inflances  that  fall 
under  the  confideration  of  the  Moralift,  the  mind  de* 
viates  from  the  models  prefented  to  it  by  experience, 
and  forms  to  itfelf,  -new  and  untried  objefts  of  pur- 
fuit.     It  is  in  confequence  of  fuch  proceffes  (which, 

how 
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how  little  fdever  they  may  be  attended  to,  are  habi* 
tualiy  pailing  in  the  thoughts  of  all  men,)  that  hu- 
man afiairs  exhibit  fo  bufy  and  fo  various  a  fcene ; 
tending,  in  one  cafe,  to  improvement,  and,  in  an- 
other, to  decline  ;  according  as  our  notions  of  excel- 
lence and  of  happinefs  are  juft  or  erroneous. 

It  was  obferved,  in  a  former  part  of  this  work, 
that  Imagination  is  a  complex  po^^er  ^.  It  includes 
Conception  or  fimple  Apprehenfion,  which  enables 
us  to  form  a  notion  of  thofe  former  objects  of  per- 
ception, or  of  knowledge,  out  of  which  we  are  to 
make  a  feledion;  Abftradion,  which  feparates  the 
feleded  materials  from  the  qualities  and  circumflances 
which  are  conneded  with  them  in  nature ;  and  Judg- 
ment or  Tafte,  which  feleds  the  materials,  and  di- 
re&s  their  combination.  To  thefe  powers,  we  may 
add,  that  particular  habit  of  aflbciation  to  which  I 
jbrmerly  gave  the  name  of  Fancy  ;  as  it  is  this  which 
prefents  to  our  choice,  all  the  different  materiais  which 
are  fubfervient  to  the  effort^of  Imagination,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  confidered  as  forming  the  ground- 
work of  poetical  genius. 

.  To  illuftrate  thefe  obfervations,  let  us  confider  the 
fteps  by  which  Milton  mufl:  have  proceeded  in  creat- 
ing his  imaginary  Garden  of  Eden.  When  he  firft 
propofed  to  himfelf  that  fubjedi  of  defcription,  it  is 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  a  variety  of  the  mod  (Irik- 
ing  fcenes  which  he  had  feen  crowded  into  his  mind. 
The  affociation  of  ideas  fuggefted  them,  and  the 
power  of  Conception  placed  each  of  them  before  him 

*  See  p.  136. 
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with  all  its  b^uties  and  imperfedions.  In  every  na« 
tural  fcene,  if  we  deftine  it  for  any  particular  pur* 
pofe,  there  are  defeats  and  redundancies,  which  art 
may  fometimes,  but  cannot  always,  correct.  But  the 
power  of  Imagination  is  unlimited.  She  can  create 
and  annihilate  ;  and  difpofe,  at  pleafure,  her  woods, 
her  rocks,  and  her  rivers.  Milton,  accordi,ngly,  would 
not  copy  his  Edf  n  from  slny  one  fcene,  but  would 
fele£t  from  each  the  features  which  were  moil  emi* 
nently  beautiful.  The  power  of  Abftradtion  enabled 
him  to  make  the  feparation,  and  Tade  direded  him 
in  the  feledion.  Thus  he  was  furniihed  with  his  ma* 
terials ;  by  a  -  ikilful  combinadon  of  which,  he  has 
created  a  landfcape,  more  perfed  probably  in  all  its 
parts,  than  was  ever  realifed  in  nature  ;  and  certainly 
very  different  from  any  thing  which  this  country  ex- 
hibited, at  the  period  when  he  wrote.  It  is  a  curious 
remark  of  Mr.  Walpole,  that  Milton's  Eden  is  free 
from  the  defe£b  of  the  old  Engliih  garden,  and  is 
imagined  on  the  fame  principles  which  it  wasreferved 
for  the  prefent  age  to  carry  into  execution. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  fufEciently  evident, 
that  Imagination  is  not  a  (imple  power  of  the  mind, 
I  like  Attention,  Conception,  or  Abflraftion  ;  but  that 
!^  it  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  various  faculties.    It 
is  farther  evident,  that  it  muft  appear  under  very  dif- 
ferent forms,  in  the  cafe  of  different  individuals;  as 
fome  of  its  component  parts  are  liable  to  be  greatly 
influenced  by  habit,    and   other    accidental   circum- 
flances.     The  variety,  for  example,  of  the  materials 
out  of  which  the  combinations  of  the  Poet  or   the 
Painter  are  formed,  will  depend  much  on  the  tend- 
ency 
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ency  of  external  fituation,  to  ilore  the  mind  with  a 
Diultiplicity  of  Conceptions  ;  and  the  beauty  of  thefe 
combinations  -will  depend  entirely  on  the  fuccefs  with 
which  the  po^er  of  Tafte  has  been  cultivated.     What 
we  call,  therefore,  the  power  of  Imagination,  is  not 
the  gift  of  nature,  but  the  refult  of  acquired  habits, 
aided  by  favourable  circumftances.     It  is  not  an  ori-^ 
ginal  endowment  of  the  mind,  but  an  accompliih-  / 
ment  formed  by  experience  and  (ituation  ;  and  which,  ( 
in  its  different  gradations,  fills  up  all  the  interval  be- 
tween the  firft  efforts  of  untutored  genius,  and  the 
fttblime  creations  of  Raphael  or  of  Milton. 

An  uncommon  degree  of  Imagination  conftitutet 
poetical  genius;  a  talent  which,  although  chiefly  dis- 
played in  poetical  compofition,  is  alfo  the  foundation 
(though  not  precifely  in  the  fame  manner)  of  various 
other  Arts.  A  few  remarks  on  the  relation  which 
Imagination  bears  to  fome  of  the  mod  interefling  of 
thefe,  will  throw  additional  light  on  its  nature  and 
office. 


SECTION    II. 

Of  Imagination  eonjidered   in  its   Relation   to  fome  of  the 

Fine  Arts. 

A  MONO  the  Arts  conneded  with  Imagination,  fome 
-^^  not  only  take  their  rife  from  this  power,  but 
produce  objefts  which  are  addreffed  to  it^  Others 
take  their  rife  from  Imagination,  but  produce  objects 
which  are  addreffed  to  the  power  of  Perception. 

To 
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To  the  latter  of  thefe  two  claflfes  of  Arts,  belongs 
that  of  Gardening ;  or,  as  it  has  been  lately  called^ 
the  Art  of  creating  Landfcape.  In  this  Art^  the  de* 
figner  is  limited  ia  his  creation  by  nature ;  and  his 
only  province  is  to  correft,  to  improve,  and  to  adorm 
As  he  cannot  repeat  his  experiments,  in  order  to  ob^ 
ferve  the  effed,  he  mud  call  up,  in  his  imagination, 
the  fcene  which  he  means  to  produce;  and  apply  to 
this  imaginary  fcene  his  tafte  and  his  judgment ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  a  lively  conception  of  vifible  ob* 
jeds,  he  mud  add  a  power  (which  long  experience 
and  attentive  obfervation  alone  can  give  him)  of  judg- 
ing beforehand,  of  the  effedk  which  they  would  pro- 
duce, if  they  were  aflually  exhibited  to  his  fenfes« 
This  power  forms,  what  Lord  Chatham  beautifully 
and  «q)re.ffively  called  the  prophetic  Eye  of  Tafte; 
that  eye  which  (if  I  may  borrow  the  language  of  Mr» 
Gray)  ^^  fees  all  the  beauties  that  a  place  is  fufcep- 
tible  of,  long  before  they  are  bom  y  and  when  it 
plants  a  feedling,  already  fits  under  the  (hade  of  it, 
and  enjoys  the  effeft  it  will  have,  from  every  point 
•*  of  view  that  lies  in  the  profpeft  •/'  But  although 
the  artid  who  creates  a  landfcape,  copies  it  from  his 
imagination,  the  fcene  which  he  exhibits  is  addrefTed 
tQ  the  fenfes,  and  may  produce  its  full  eflfe^  oi^  the 
minds  of  others,  without  any  effort  on  their  part, 
either  of  imagination  or  of  conception. 

To  prevent  being  mifunderftood,  it  is  neceffary  for 
tne  to  i:emark,  that,  in  the  lafi:  obfervation,  I  fpeak 
-tnerely  of  the  natural  efieds  produced  by  a  landfcape, 

*  GRAv'sf  WorlwFi  by  Mason,  p.  277. 
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end  abftraQ  entirely  from  the  pleafure  which  may  re- 
fult  from  an  accidental  aflbciation  of  ideas  with  a  par* 
ticular  fcene.  The  effect  refulting  from  fuch  aflbd- 
ations  will  depend,  in  a  great  meafure,  on  the  live- 
linefs  with  which  the  aflfociated  objefts  are  con- 
ceived, and  on  the  affefling  nature  of  the  pictures 
which  a  creative  imagination,  when  once  roufed,  will 
prefent  to  the  mind ;  but  the  pleafures  thus  arifing 
from  the  accidental  exercife  that  a  landfcape  may  give 
to  the  imagination,  muft  not  be  confounded  with  thofe 
which  it  is  naturally  fitted  to  produce. 

In  Painting,  (iexcepting  in  thofe  inftances  in  which 
k  exhibits  a  faithful  copy  of  a  particular  obje£t,)  the 
original  idea  muft  be  formed  in  the  imagination: 
and,  in  moft  cafes,  the  exercife  of  imagination  muft 
(;oncur  with  perception,  before  the  pidure  can  pro- 
duce that  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  fpedator  which 
the  artift  has  in  view.  Painting,  therefore,  does  not 
belong  entirely  to  either  of  the  two  claflfes  of  Arts 
formerly  mentioned,  but  has  fomething  in  commoa 
with  them  both. 

As  far  as  the  Pinter  aims  at  copying  exa£lly 
what  he  fees,  he  may  be  guided  mechanically  by  ge- 
neral rules  ;  and  he  requires  no  aid  from  that  creative 
genius  which  is  charadteriftical  of  the  Poet.  The 
pleafure,  however,  which  refults  from  painting,  con*  • 
fidered  merely  as  an  imitative  art,  is  extremely 
trifling;  and  is  fpecifically  different  from  that  which  it 
aims  to  produce,  by  awakening  the  imagination.  Even 
in  portrait-painting,  the  fervile  copyift  of  nature  is 
regarded  in  no  higher  light  than  that  of  a  tradefman. 
f  Peception,'*  (as  Reynolds  has  excellently  obfcrvcd,) 

^'  inllead 
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•^*  inftead  of  advancing  the  art,  is,  in  reality,  carry* 
^^  ing  it  back  to  its  infant  ftate.  The  firfl:  eflays  of 
^  painting  were  certainly  nothing  but  mere  imitations 
**  of  individual  objedls ;  and  when  this  amounted  to 
^^  a  deception,  the  artift  had  accompliflied  his  pur- 
"  pofe  •/' 

When  the  hiftory  or  the  landfcape  Painter  indulges 
his  genius,'  in  forming  new  combinations  of  his  own, 
he  vies  with  the  Poet  in  the  nobleft  exertion  of  the 
poetical  art :  and  he  avails  himfelf  of  his  profeflional 
(kill,  as  the  Poet  avails  himfelf  of  language,  only  to 
convey  the  ideas  in  his  mind.  To  deceive  the  eye  by 
accurate  reprefentations  of  particular  forms,  is  no 
longer  his  aim ;  but,  by  the  touches  of  an  expreffive 
pencil,  to  fpeak  to  the  imaginations  of  others.  Imi- 
tation,  therefore,  is  not  the  end  which  he  propofes 
to  himfelf,  but  the  means  which  he  employs  in  order 
to  accomplifti  it :  nay,  if  the  imitation  be  carried  fo 
far  as  to  preclude  all  exercife  of  the  fpeftator's  ima- 
gination, it  will  difappoint,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
purpofe  of  the  artift* 

In  Poetry,  and  in  every  other  fpecies  of  compofi- 
tion,  in  which  one  perfon  attempts,  by  means  of  lan- 
guage, to  prefent  to  the  mind  of  another,  the  obje£b 
of  bis  own  imagination;  this  power  is  neceffary, 
though  not  in  the  fame  degree,  to  the  author  and  to 
the  reader.  When  we  perufe  a  defcription,  we  natu- 
rally feel  a  difpofition  to  form,  in  our  own  minds,  a 
(diftinft  piQure  of  what  is  defcribed ;  and  in  propor- 

*  Notes  on  Mason's  Tranflation  of  Fresnoy's  Poem  on  the 
Art  of  Paintingy  p.  ii4» 

tion 
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tion  to  the  attention  and  intereft  which  the  fubjed 
e!Kcites,  the  picture  becomes  fteady  and  determinate* 
It  is  fcarceiy  pofTible  for  us  to  hear  much  of  a  partL 
cular  town,  without  forming  fome  notion  of  its  figure 
and  (ize  and  (ituation ;  and  in  reading  hiftory  and 
poetry,  I  believe  it  feldom  happens,  that  we  do  not 
annex  imaginary  appearances  to  the  names  of  our  fa* 
vourite  chara£ters.     It  is,  at  the  fame  time,  almoft 
certain,  that  the  imaginations  of  no  two  men  coincide 
upon  fuch  occafions;   and,  therefore,  though  both 
may  be  pleafed,  the  agreeable  imprefiions  which  they 
feel,   may  be  widely  different  from  each  other^   zcm 
cording  as  the  pictures  by  which  they  are  produced 
are  more  or  lefs  happily  imagined.     Hence  it  is,  that 
when  a  perfon  accuflomed  to  dramatic  reading  fees, 
^r  the  firfl  time,  one  of  his  favourite  charaders  re- 
prefented  on  the  ftage,    he  is  generally  diflatisfied 
with  the  exhibition,  however  eminent  the  ador  may 
be ;  and  if  he  (hould  happen,  before  this  reprefenta- 
tion,   to  have  been  very  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  chara&er,  the  cafe  may  continue  to  be  the  fame 
through  life.     For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  re* 
ceived  from  any  FalftafF  on  the  ftage,  half  the  plea- 
fufe  which  Shakefpeare  gives  me  in  the  dofet ;   and 
t  am  perfuaded,  that  I  fhould  feel  fome  degree  of 
uneafinefs,  if  I  were  prefent  at  any  attempt  to  per- 
fonate  the  figure  or  the  voice   of  Don  Quixote  or 
Sancho  Panca.     It  is  not  always  that  the  a£tor,  oa 
fuch  occafions,  falls  (hort  of  our  expedation.     He 
difappoints  us,  by  exhibiting  fomething  different  from 
what  our  imagination  had  anticipated,  and  which  con- 
fequently  appears  to  us,  at  the  moment,  to  be  an  uo- 

4  faithful 
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faithful  rq>rerentation  of  the  Poet's  idea :  and  until  a 
frequent  repetition  of  the  performance  has  completely 
obliterated  our  former  impreffions,  it  is  impoilible  for 
us  to  form  an  adequate  eftimate  of  its  merit. 

Similar  obfervations  may  be  applied  to  other  fub- 
jeds.  The  light  of  any  natural  fcene,  or  of  any  work 
of  art,  provided  we  have  not  previoufly  heard  of  ir^ 
commonly  produces  a  greater  effeft,  at  firft,  thaa 
ever  afterwards :  but  if,  in  confequence  of  a  defcrip- 
tion,  we  have  been  led  to  form  a  previous  notion  of 
it,  I  apprehend,  the  cSeQt  will  be  found  left  pleafing, 
the  firft  time  it  is  feen,  than  the  fecond.  Although 
the  defcription  fhould  fall  fhort  greatly  of  the  reaUty^ 
yet  the  difappointment  which  we  feel,  on  meeting 
with  fomething  different  from  what  we  expected,  di« 
minifhes  jour  fatisfadion.  The  fecond  time  we  fee 
the  fcene,  the  effeft  of  novelty  is  indeed  lefs  than  be- 
fore ;  but  it  is  ftill  confiderable,  and  the  imaginatioa 
now  anticipates  nothing  which  is  not  realifed  in  the 
perception. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made,  afford  a  ia- 
tisfadory  reafon  why  fo  few  are  to  be  found  who 
have  a  genume  relifli  for  the  beauties  of  poetry.  The 
defigns  of  Kent  and  of  Brown  evince  in  their  authors 
a  degree  of  imagination  entirely  analogous  to  that  of 
the  defcriptive  poet ;  but  when  they  are  once  ezecuc* 
ed,  their  beauties  (excepting  thofe  which  refult  from 
afibciation)  meet  the  eye  of  every  fpe&ator.  In  po- 
etry the  effed  is  inconfiderable,  unlefs  upon  a  mind 
which  poflefies  fome  degree  of  the  author's  genius ; 
a  mind  amply  fumiflied,  by  its  previous  habits,  with 
the  means  of  interpreting  the  language  which  he  em- 
ploys i 
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ploys;  and  able,  by  its  own  imagination,   to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  eSbrts  of  his  art. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  general  words 
which  cxprefs  complex  ideas,  feldom  convey  precifely 
the  fame  meaning  to  different  individuals,  and  that 
hence  arifes  much  of  the  ambiguity  of  language.  The 
fame  obfervation  holds,  in  no  inconfiderable  degree, 
with  refpe£t  to  the  names  of  fenfible  obje&s.  When 
the  words  River,  Mountain,  Grove,  occur  in  a  de^ 
fcription,  a  perfon  of  lively  conceptions  naturally 
thinks  of  fome  particular  river,  mountain,  and  grove, 
that  have  made  an  impreffion  on  his  mind ;  and  what- 
ever the  notions  are,  which  he  is  led  by  his  imagma- 
don  to  form  of  thefe  objefls,  they  muft  neceflarily  ap- 
proach to  the  ftandard  of  what  he  has  feen.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that,  according  to  the  different  habits  and 
education  of  individuals ;  according  to  the  livelinefs 
of  their  conceptions,  and  according  to'  the  creative 
power  of  their  imaginations,  the  fame  words  will  pro- 
duce very  different  effeds  on  different  minds.  When 
a  perfon  who  has  received  his  education  in  the  coun« 
try,  reads  a  defcription  of  a  rural  retirement;  the 
houfe,  the  river,  the  woods,  to  which  he  was  firft 
atcuftomed,  prefent  themfelves  fpontaneoufly  to  his 
conception,  accompanied,  perhaps,  with  the  recol- 
leftion  of  his  early  frieoddups,  and  all  thofe  pleafing 
ideas  which  are  commonly  affociated  with  the  fcenes 
of  childhood  and  of  youth.  How  different  is  the 
effed  of  the  defcription  upon  his  mind,  from  what  it 
would  produce  on  one  who  has  paffed  his  tender 
years  at  a  diftance  from  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  whofe  infant  fport^  are  conneded  in  his  me- 
mory 
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mory  with    the    gloomy  alleys    of   a   conunercial 
city ! 

But  it  is  not  only  in  interpreting  the  particular 
words  of  a  defcription,  that  the  powers  of  Imagina- 
tion and  Conception  are  employed.  They  are  farther 
neceflary  for  filling  up  the  different  parts  of  that  pic- 
jture,  of  which  the  moil  minute  defcriber  can  only 
trace  the  outline.  In  the  bed  defcription,  there  is 
much  left  to  the  reader  to  I'upply ;  and  the  effe£l 
which  it  produces  on  his  mind  ^^ill  depend,  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree,  on  the  invention  and  tafle  with 
which  the  pifture  is  finiflied.  It  is  therefore  poilible, 
,  on  the  one  hand^  that  the  happied  efforts  of  poetical 
genius  may  be  perufed  with  perfe£t  indifference  by  a 
man  of  found  judgment,  and  not  deditute  of  natural 
fenfibility ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  cold  and 
common-place  defcription  may  be  the  means  of  awak- 
ening, in  a  rich  and  glowing  imagination,  a  degree  of 
^thudafm  unknown  to  the  author. 

All  the  different  arts  which  I  have  hitherto  men- 
tioned as  taking  their  rife  from  the  imagination,  have 
this  in  common,  that  their  primary  object  is  to  pleafe. 
This  obfervation  applies  to  the  art  of  Poetry,  no  leli 
than  to  the  others ;  nay,  it  is  this  circumdance  which 
charaderifes  Poetry,  and  didinguiffies  it^  from  all  the 
other  clafles  of  literary  compofition.  The  objcd  of 
the  Philofopher  is  to  inform  and  enlighten  mankind ; 
that  of  the  Orator,  to  acquire  an  afcendant  over 
the  will  of  others,  by  bending  to  his  own  purpofes  their 
judgments^,  their  imaginations,  and  their  paffions: 
but  the  primary  and  the  didinguiffiing  aim  of  the 
Poet  is,  to  pleafe ;  and  the  principal  refource  which 

he 
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he  pofleflfes  for  this  purpofe,  is  by  addreffing  the 
imagination.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  may  feem  to 
eificroach  on  the  province  of  the  Philofopher  or  of  the 
Orator;  but,  in  thefe  inftances,  he  only  borrows 
from  them  the  means  by  which  he  accomplices  his 
end.  If  he  attempts  to  enlighten  and  to  inform,  he 
addrefles  theunderftanding  only  as  a  vehicle  of  plea- 
iure  :  if  he  makes  an  appeal  to  the  paffions,  it  is  only 
to  paffions  which  it  is  pleafmg  to  indulge.  The  Phi- 
Icdbpher,  in  like  manner,  in  order  to  accompliOi  his 
end  of  inflrudion,  may  find  it  expedient,  occaiion- 
ally,  to  amuie  the  imagination,  or  to  make  an  appeal 
fo  the  paffions :  the  Orator  may,  at  one  time,  (late  to 
his  hearers  a  procefs  of  reafoning  ;  at  another,  a  calm 
narrative  of  fafts  ;  and,  at  a  third,  he  may  give  thp 
reins  to  poetical  fancy.  But  ftill  the  ultimate  end  of 
the  Philofopttcr  is  to  inftruft,  and  of  the  Orator  to 
perfuade;  and  whatever  means  they  make  ufe  of^ 
which  are  not  fubfei-vient  to  this  purpofe,  are  out  of 
place,  and  ob(lru£t  the  eflfed  of  their  labours. 

The  meafured  compofitlon  in  which  the  Poet  ex- 
prefies  himfelf,  is  only  one  of  the  means  which  he 
employs  to  pleafe.  As  the  delight  which  he  conveys 
to  the  imagination,  is  heightened  by  the  other  agree- 
able impreffions  which  he  can  unite  in  the  mind  at 
the  fame  time ;  he  ftudies  to  bedow,  upon  the  me- 
dium of  communicJition  which  he  employs,  all  the 
various  beauties  of  which  it  is  fufceptible.  Among 
fhefe  beauties,  the  harmony  of  numbers  is  not  the 
lead  powerful ;  for  its  efteft  is  conftant,  and  does  not 
interfere  with  any  of  the  other  pleafures  which  Ian- 
guage  produces.      A  fucceffion  of  agreeable  percep. 
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tions  is  kept  up  by  the  organical  eflfcd  of  words  upoa 
the  car ;  whjle  they  inform  the  underftanding  by  their 
perfpicuity  and  precifion,  or  pleafe  the  imagination 
by  the  pidtures  they  fuggeft,  or  touch  the  heart  by 
the  aflbdations  they  awaken.  Of  all  thefe  charms  of 
language,  the  Poet  may  avail  himfelf ;  and  they  are 
all  fo  many  mftruments  of  his  art.  To  the  RiiloTo- 
pher  and  the  Orator  they  may  occafionaUy  be  of  ufe ; 
and  to  both  they  muft  be  conjianily  fo  far  an  objed  of 
attention,  that  nothing  may  occur  in  their  compofi^ 
tions,  which  may  diftrad  the  thoughts,  by  offending 
either  the  ear  or  the  tafte  ;  but  the  Poet  mud  not  reft 
fatisBed  with  this  negative  praife.  Pleafure  is  the  end 
of  his  art;  and  the  more  numerous  the  fources  of  it 
which  he  can  open,  the  greater  will  be  the  effcft  pro« 
duced  by  the  efforts  of  his  genius. . 

The  province  of  the  poet  is  limited  only  by  the  variety 
of  human  enjoyments.  Whatever  is  in  the  reab'ty 
fubfenrient  to  our  happinefs,  is  a  fource  of  pleafure, 
when  prefented  to  our  conceptions,  and  may  fome- 
times  derive  from  the  heightenings  of  imagination,  a 
momentary  charm,  which  we  exchange  with  reluc- 
tance for  the  fubftantial  gratifications  of  the  fenfes. 
The  province  of  the  painter,  and  of  the  ftatuary,  is 
confined  to  the  imitation  of  vifible  objedls,  and  to  the 
exhibition  of  fuch  intelleftual  and  moral  qualities,  as 
the  human  body  is  fitted  to  exprefs.  In  ornamental 
architefture,  and  in  ornamental  gardening,  the  fole  aim 
of  theartiftis  to  give  pleafure  to  the  eye,  by  the  beauty 

or  fublimify  of  material  forms.  But  to  the  poet  all  the 
glories  of  external  nature ;  all  that  is  amiable  or 
interelting,  or  refpeftable  in  human  chara&er ;    all 

thai 
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that  excites  and  engages  our  benevolent  aflFe£bions  i 
all  thofe  truths  which  make  the  heart  feel  itfelf  bettev 
and  more  happy ;  all  thefe  fupply  materials,  out  of 
which  he  forms  and  peoples  a  world  of  his  own^ 
where  no  inconveniences  damp  our  enjoyments,  and 
where  no  clouds  darken  our  profpe£ts. 

That  the  pleafures  of  poetry  arife  chiefly  from  the 
agreeable  feelings  which  it  conveys  to  the  mind,  by 
awakening  the  imagination,  is  a  propofition  which 
may  feem  too  obvious  to  ftand  in  need  of  proof.  As 
the  ingenious  Inquirer,  however,  into  ^^  the  Origin  of 
our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  has  difputed 
the  common  notiona  upon  this  fubjed,  I  (hall  confip 
d^r  fome  of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  he  has 
Supported  his  opinion. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  theory  which  I  am 
jiow  to  examine  is,  '^  That  the  common  eflfed  of  po* 
^*  etry  is  not  to  raife  ideas  of  things  ;  '*  or,  as  I  would 
rather  chufe  to  exprefs  it,  its  common  effe£t  is  not  to 
give  exercife  to  the  powers  of  conception  and  imagi. 
nation.  That  I  may  not  be  accufed  of  mifreprefentar 
lion,  I  (hall  (late  the  doflrine  at  length  in  the  words 
of  the  author.  *^  If  words  have  all  their  poflible  ex^ 
tent  of  power,  three  eiFeds  arife  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer.  The  firft  is  the  found ;  the  fecond,  the 
fidurej  or  rcprefentation  of  the  thing  fignified  by 
**  the  found ;  the  third  is,  the  affe^ion  of  the  foul 
**  produced  by  one  or  by  both  of  the  foregoing.  Com^ 
**  pounded  abftraft  words,  (honour,  juftice,  liberty^ 
^^  and  the  like,)  produce  the  firft  and  the  laft  of  thefe 
^^  eifefts,  but  not  the  fecond.  Simple  abftrads  are 
^  ufed  to  fignify  fome  one  fimple  idea,  without  much 
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**  adverting  to  others  which  may  chance  to  attend  it ; 
^  as  blue^  green,  hot,  cold,  and  the  Eke :  thefe  are 
'^  capable  of  effeding  all  three  of  the  purpofes  of 
^*  words ;  as  the  aggregate  words,  man,  caftle,  horfe, 
'^  &c  are  in  a  yet  higher  degree.    But  I  am  of  ofi- 
*'  nion,  that  the  moft  general  eflfed  even  of  thefe  words 
*'  does  not  arife  from  their  forming  pifhxres  of  the 
*^  feveral  things  they  would  reprefent  in  the  imagina^ 
*^  tion ;  becaufe,  on  a  very  diligent  examination  of  my 
<^  own  mind,  and  getting  others  to  confider  theirs,  I  do 
^*  not  find  that  once  in  twenty  times  any  fuch  pi&ure 
^  is  formed ;  and  when  it  is,  there  is  moft  commonly 
^  a  particular  effort  of  the  imagination  for  that  pur- 
<*  pofe*    But  the  aggregate  ^ords  operate,  as  I  hid 
*'  of  the  compound  abftrads,  not  by  prefenting  any 
^^  image  to  the  mind,  but  by  having  from  ufe  the 
^^  fame  effed  on  being  mentioned,  tluit  their  original 
«^  has  when  it  is  feen.    Suppofe  we  were  to  read  a 
**  paffage  to  this  effeft :   "  The  river  Danube  rifes  m 
^^  a  moift  and  mountainous  foit  in  the  heart  of  Ger. 
^*  many,  where,  wmding  to  and  fro,  it  waters  fcve- 
'^  ral  principalities,  imtil  turning  into  Auftria,  and 
•^  leaving  the  walls  of  Vienna,  it  paffes  into  Hungary  ^ 
there  with  a  vaft  flood,   augmented  by  the  Saave 
and  the  Drave,  it  quits  Chriflendom,  and  rollmg^ 
*^  through  the  barbarous  countries  which  border  on 
*«  Tartary,  it  enters  by  many  mouths  into  the  Black 
^  Sea."  In  this  defcription  many  things  are  mentioned; 
i^^  as  mountains,  rivers,  cities,  the  fea,  &c.    But  let- 
*^  any  body  examine  himfelf,  and  fee  whether  he  has 
^^  had  impreiTed  on  his  imagination  any  pi£tures  of  a 
'<  river*  mount^,  watery  foil,  Germany,  &c.  Indeed,  it 
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'^  is  impoffible,  in  the  rapidity  and  quick  fucceilion  of 
*^  words  in  converfation,  to  have  ideas  bfoth  of  the 
**  found  of  the  word,  and  of  the  thing  reprefentcd ; 
^  befides,  fome  words  expreifing  real  efTences,' 
^'  are  fo  mixed  with  others  of  a  general  and  nominal 
^*  import,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  jump  from 
'*  fenfe  to  thought,  from  particulars  to  generals, 
^^  from  things  to  words, 'in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  an« 
^^  fwer  the  purpofes  of  life ;  nor  is  it  neceflary  that 
^'  we  fliould" 

In  farther  confirmation  of  this  do&rine,  Mr.  Burke 
refers  to  the  poetical  works  of  the  late  amiable  and  in« 
gemous  Dr.  Blacklock.  "  HerCj*  fays  he,  "  is  a  poet ^ 
^^  doubtlefs  as  much  affeded  by  bis  tyCon  defcriptions^  as 
^^  any  that  reads  them  can  be  ;  and  yet  be  is  affeded 
^*  with  this  ftrong  enthufiafm,  by  things  of  which  he 
^^  neither  has,  nor  can  poiGbly  have,  any  idea,  far- 
^*  ther  than  that  of  a  bare  found ;  and  why  may  hot 
*^  thofe  who  read  his  works  be  afFe£ted  in  the  fame 
**  manner  that  he  was,  with  as  little  of  any  real  ideat 
"  of  the  things  defcribed." 

Before  I  proceed  to  make  any  remarks  on  thefe 
paflages,  I  muft  obferve  in  general,  that  I  perfedly 
agree  with  Mr.  Burke,  in  thinking  that  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  words  which  we  habitually  employ, 
have  no  eflFe£t  to  ^'  raife  ideas  in  the  mind ;"  or  to  ex« 
ercife  the  powers  of  conception  and  imagination.  My 
notions  on  this  fubjec):  I  have  already  fuffidently  ex* 
plained  in  treating  of  Ab(tra£tion^ 

I  agree  with  him  farther,  that  a  great  proportion  of 
the  words  which  are  ufed  in  poetry  and  eloquence, 
produce  very  powerful  effedt  on  the  mind,  by  ex. 
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(Citing  emotions  which  we  have  been  accuftomed  to 
aflbciate  with  particular  founds  ;  without  leading  the 
imagination  to  form  to  itfelf  any  pidures  or  reprefent. 
ations :  and  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  fuch 
words  operate,  appears  to  me  fatisfadory.  ^*  Such 
words  are  in  reality  but  mere  founds  ;  but  they  are 
founds,  which,  being  ufed  on  particular  occafions, 
wherein  we  receive  fome  good,  or  fuflfer  fome  evil  j 
or  fee  others  affe£ted  with  good  or  evil ;  or  which 
we  hear  applied  to  other  interefting  things  or 
events  ;  and  being  applied  in  fuch  a  variety  of  cafes, 
that  we  know  readily  by  habit  to  what  things  they 
belong,  they  produce  in  the  mind,  whenever  they 
are  afterwards  mentioned,  effeQs  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  their  occafions.  The  founds  being  often  ufed 
without  reference  to  any  particular  occafion,  and 
carrying  ftill  their  firft  impreffions,  they  at  laft  utterly 
lofe  their  connexion  with  the  particular  occafions 
that  gave  rife  to  them ;  yet  the  found,  without  any 
annexed  motion,  continues  to  operate  as  before.'* 
Notwithflanding,  however,  thefe  conceffions,  I  can- 
not admit  that  it  is  in  this  way  poetry  produces  its 
principal  effe£l.  Whence  is  it  that  general  and  ab« 
ftrad  expreflions  are  fo  tame  and  lifelefs,  in  compa« 
rifon  of  thofe  which  are  particular  and  figurative  ?  Is 
it  not  becaufe  the  former  do  not  give  any  exercife  to 
the  imagination,  like  the  btter?  Whence  the  dif. 
tindlion,  acknowledged  by  all  critics,  ancient  and  mo. 
dern,  between  that  charm  of  words  which  evaporates 
in  the  procefs  of  tranflation,  and  thofe  permanent 
beauties,  which  prefenting  to  the  mind  the  diftindnefs 
of  a  pidurej  may  impart  pleafure  to  the  moft  reoiote 
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regions  and  ages  ?  Is  it  not,  ihai  in  the  one  cafe,  the 
Poet  addreiTes  himfeif  to  atTociations  which  are  local 
and  temporary  ;  in  the  other,  to  thofe  elTential  prin- 
ciples  of  human  nature,  from  which  Poetry  and  Paint- 
ing derive  their  common  attra^ions  ?  Hence,  among 
the  various  fources  of  the  fublime,  the  peculiar  ftrefs 
laid  by  Longinus  on  what  he  calls  Vifiom^  («iEna^i'u) 

—  OTB.    a    *'V?:.    v-r'     ;-3™D-.a4rf.nu    Hal    TtiSiii.;    i^AiViu    Ji<ni,     xal 

In  treating  of  abftraftion  I  formerly  remarked,  that 
the  perfedion  of  philofophical  ftyle  is  to  approach 
as  nearly  as  pollibic  lo  that  fpecies  of  language  we 
employ  in  algebra,  and  to  exclude  every  exprellion 
which  has  a  tendency  to  divert  the  attention  by  ex- 
citing  the  imagination,  or  to  bias  the  judgment  by 
tafual  afibciations.  For  this  purpofc-  the  Philofopher 
ought  to  be  fparing  in  the  employment  of  figurative 
words,  and  to  convey  his  notions  by  general  terms 
which  have  been  accurately  defined.  To  the  Orator, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  he  wifhes  to  prevent  the 
cool  exercife  of  the  underrtanding,  it  may,  on  the 
fame  account,  be  trequently  ufeful  to  delight  or  to 
agitate  his  hearers,  by  blending  wiih  his  reafoningi 
the  illufions  of  poetry,  or  the  magical  influence  of 
founds  confecrated  by  popular  feelings.  A  regard  to 
(he  different  ends  thus  aimed  at  in  Philofophical  and  in 
Rhetorical  compofition,  renders  the  ornaments  which 
are  fo  becoming  in  the  one,  inconfiflent  with  good 
taile  and  good  fenfc,  when  adopted  in  the  other. 

•  De  Sublim.  J  xi.  — Quas  QanarUt  Gnci  »ocant,  nog  liue 
Vifianti  appcUamutt  per  quai  imagine  rcnim  abfentium  ita  rc- 
przfciicantur  siiimo,  ut  eaa  ci-rnerc  oi:iilJ»  ac  pncfeiitci  habere  vj. 
deamur.     Q«inct.  Init.  Oral.  vi.  i. 

Kk4  In 
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In  Poetry,  as  truths  and  h6ts  are  introduced,  not 
for  the  purpofe  of  information,  but  to  convey  plea<» 
fure  to  the  mind,  nothing  offends  more,  than  thofe 
general  expreffions  \i^hich  form  the  great  inftrument 
of  philofophical  reafoning.  The  original  pleafures, 
vhich  it  is  the  aim  of  poetry  to  recal  to  the  mind,  arc 
all  derived  from  individual  objeds ;  and,  of  confe* 
quence,  (with  a  vexy  few  exceptions,  which  it  does 
not  belong  to  my  prefent  fubjed  to  enumerate,)  the 
more  particular,  and  the  more  appropriated  its  lan- 
guage 18^  the  greater  will  be  the  charm  it  poflefTes. 

With  refpeft  to  the  dcfcription  of  the  courfe  of  the 
Danube  already  quoted,  1  (hall  not  difpute  the  re- 
fult  of  the  experiment  to  be  as  the  author  reprefents  it* 
That  words  may  often  be  applied  to  their  proper  pur- 
pofes,  without  our  annexing  any  particular  notions  to 
them,  I  have  formerly  fhewn  at  great  length ;  and  I 
admit  that  the  meaning  of  this  dcfcription  may  be 
fo  underftood.  But  to  be  underflood,  is  not  the 
fole  objeft  of  the  poet :  his  primary  objeft,  is  to 
pleafe ;  and  the  pleafure  which  he  conveys  will,  in 
general,  be  found  to  be  proportioned  to  the  beauty 
and  livelinefs  of  the  images  which  he  fuggefts.  In 
the  cafe  of  a  poet  bom  blind,  the  effeft  of  poetry 
muft  depend  on  other  caufes ;  but  whatever  opinion 
we  may  form  oh  this  point,  it  appears  to  me  imp6f- 
fible,  that  fuch  a  poet  fliould  receive,  even  from  his 
own  defcriptions,  the  fame  degree  of  pleafure  which 
they  may  convey  to  a  reader,  who  is  capable  of  con- 
ceiving the  fcenes  which  are  defcribed.  Indeed  this 
inftance  which  Mr.  Burke  produces  in  fupport  of 
his  theory,  is  fufficient    of  itfelf  to  ihew,  that  the 
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theory  cannot  be  true  in  the  extent  in  which  it  is 
ftated. 

By  way  of  contraft  to  the  defcription  of  the  Da* 
nube,  I  (hall  quote  a  ftanza  from  Gray,  which  affords 
a  very  beautiful  example  of  the  two  different  effe£U 
of  poetical  expreffion.  The  pleafure  conveyed  by  the 
two  lad  lines  refolves  almoft  entirely  into  Mr.  Burke's 
principles ;  but,  great  as  this  pleafure  is,  how  incon« 
fiderable  is  it  in  comparifon  of  that  ariftng  from  the 
continued  and  varied  exercife  which  the  preceding  lines 
give  to  the  imagination  ? 

"  In  climes  beyond  the  folar  road, 
*•  Where  Hiaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountainx  roani 
"  The  inufe  has  broke  the  twilight-gloom, 
**  To  cheer  the  fhiv'ring  native's  dull  abode. 
**  And  oft,  beneath  tlie  od'rous  fhade, 
"  Of  Chili's  boundlefs  forefts  laid. 

She  deigns  to  hear  the  favage  youth  repeat. 

In  loofe  numbers  wildly  fweet, 
•*  Their  feather-cindur'd  chiefs,  and  dufky  loves. 
•*  Her  track  where'er  the  goddefjs  roves, 
**  Glory  purfue,  and  generous  fhame, 
"  Th'  unconquerable  mind,  and  freedom's  holy  flame.** 

I  cannot  help  remarking  further,  the  effeft  of  the 
folemn  and  uniform  flow  of  the  verfe  in  this  exquifite 
ftanza,  in  retarding  the  pronunciation  of  the  reader ; 
fo  as  to  arred  his  attention  to  every  fucceflive  pidure, 
till  it  has  time  to  produce  its  proper  impreffion. 
More  of  the  charm  of  poetical  rythm  arifes  from  this 
circumftance,  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

To  thoie  who  wi(h  to  ftudy  the  theory  of  poetical 
expreflion,  no  author  in  our  language  afibrds  a  richer 
variety  of  illuftrations  than  the  poet  lad  quoted.    His 

merits> 
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merits,  in  many  other  refpeSs,  are  great ;  but  his  (kill 
in  this  particular  is  more  peculiarly  confpicuous.  How 
much  he  had  made  the  principles  of  this  branch  of 
his  art  an  objeft  of  ftudy,  appears  from  his  letters 
publifhed  by  Mr.  Mafon. 

I  have  fometimes  thought,  that,  in  the  laft  line  of 
^  the  following  paflage,  he  had  in  view  the  two  dif. 
ferent  effe£ts  of  words  already  defcribed ;  the  effefb 
of  fome,  in  awakening  the  powers  of  Conception 
and  Imagination ;  and  that  of  others,  in  exciting  af« 
fociated  emotions : 

«*  Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore ! 
•*  Bright-cy*d  Fancy  hovering  o'er, 
**  Scatters  from  her  pi6lur*d  urn, 
'<  Thoughts,  that  breathe,  and  words,  that  bum.'^ 


SECTION    IIL 

Continuation  of  the  fame  SuhjeB, — Relation  of  Imagination  and 

of  Tajle  to  Genius. 

T^ROM  the  remarks  made  in  the  foregoing  Se£tions, 
it  is  obvious,  in  what  manner  a  perfon  accuftomed 
to  analife  and  combine  his  conceptions,  may  acquire 
an  idea  of  beauties  fuperior  to  any  which  he  has  feen 
re^lifed.  It  may  atfo  be  eafily  inferred,  that  a  habit 
of  forming  fuch  intelledual  combinations,  and  of  re- 
marking their  eflfefts  on  our  own  minds,  mufl  con« 
tribute  to  refine  and  to  exalt  the  Tafte,  to  a  degree 
which  it  never  can  attain  in  thofe  men,  who  ftudy  to 

improve 
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improve  it  by  the  obfervation  and  comparifon  of  ez« 
ternal  objeds  only. 

A  cultivated  Tafte,  combined  with  a  creative  Ima- 
irination,  conflitutes  Genius  in  the  Fine  Arts.  With-  ) 
out  tafte,  imagination  could  produce  only  a  random  / 
analyfis  and  combination  of  our  conceptions ;  and 
without  imagination,  tafte  would  be  deftitute  of  the 
faculty  of  invention.  Thefe  two  ingredients  of  ge- 
nius may  be  mixed  together  in  all  poflible  propor- 
tions ;  and  where  either  is  poffefTed  in  a  degree  re- 
markably exceeding  what  falls  to  the  ordinary  ihare 
of  mankind,  it  may  compenfate  in  fome  meafure  for 
a  deficiency  in  the  other.  An  uncommonly  corre& 
tafte,  with  little  imagination,  if  it  does  not  produce 
works  which  excite  admiration,  produces  at  lead  no- 
thing which  can  offend.  An  uncommon  fertility  of 
imagination,  even  when  it  offends,  excites  our  wonder 
by  its  creative  power ;  and  fhews  what  it  could  have 
performed,  had  its  exertions  been  guided  by  a  more 
perfed  model. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Arts,  an  union  of  thefe  two 
powers  in  the  fame  mind  is  neceffary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  every  work  of  genius.      Tafle,  without  ima- 
gination, is,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  impoffible;  for,  as  / 
there  are  no  monuments  of  antient  genius  on  which  '■ 
it  can  be  formed,  it  mufl  be  the  refult  of  experi- 
ments, which  nothing  but  the  imagination  of  every  1 
individual  can  enable  him  to  make.    Such  a  tafle  mufl 
neceffarily  be  imperfeft,  in  confequence  of  the  limited 
experience  of  which  it  is  the  refult ;  but,  without  ima- 
gination, it  could  not  have  been  acquired  even  in  this 
imperfed  degree. 

In 
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In  the  progrefg  of  the  Arts  the  cafe  comes  to  be 
altered.  The  produ&ions  of  genius  accumulate  to 
fuch  an  extent,  that  tafte  may  be  formed  by  a  careful 
ftudy  of  the  works  of  others  ;  and,  as  formerly  inuu 
ginatiou  had  lerved  as  a  neceflary  foundation  for  tafte, 
fo  tafte  begins  now  to  invade  the  province  of  imagi- 
nation. The  combinations  which  the  latter  faculty 
has  been  employed  in  maldng,  during  a  long  fuc« 
ceflion  of  ages,  approach  to  infinity ;  and  prefent  fuch 
ample  materials  to  a  judicious  feleftion,  that  with  a 
high  ftandard  of  excellence,  continually  prefent  to  the 
thoughts,  induftry,  affifted  by  the  moft  moderate  de« 
gree  of  imagination,  will,  in  time,  produce  perform* 
anccs,  not  only  more  free  from  faults,  but  incompa- 
rably more  powerful  in  their  effeds,  than  the  moft 
original  efforts  of  untutored  genius,  which,  guided 
by  an  uncultivated  tafte,  copies  after  an  inferior  model 
of  perfeftion.  What  Reynolds  obferves  of  Painting, 
may  be  applied  to  all  the  other  Fine  Arts  :  that,  ^*  as 
"  the  Painter,  by  bringing  together  in  one  piece,  thofc 
^^  beauties,  which  are  difperfed  amongft  a  great  va« 
^^  riety  of  individuals,  produces  a  figure  more  beau^ 
^^  tiful  than  can  be  found  in  nature ;  fo  that  artift  who 
'^  can  unite  in  himfelf  the  excellencies  of  the  various 
^^  painters,  will  approach  nearer  to  perfection  than  any 
"  of  his  mafters  •." 

*  P.  226. 
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SECTION    IV. 

^f  the  Influence  of  Imagination  on  Human  CbaraSer  and^ 

Happ'tnefi. 

TTiTHERTo  we  have  confidered  the  power  of  Ima« 
gination  chiefly  as  it  is  conne&ed  with  the  Fine 
Arts.  But  it  delenres  our  attention  ftill  more,  on  ao 
count  of  its  extenfive  influence  on  human  character 
and  happinefs. 

The  lower  animals,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judgCy 
are  entirely  occupied  with  the  objeds  of  their  prefent 
perceptions :  and  the  cafe  is  nearly  the  fame  with  the 
inferior  orders  of  our  own  fpecies.     One  of  the  prin- 
cipal effeds  which  a  liberal  education  produces  on 
the  mind,  is  to  accuftom  us  to  withdraw  our  attention 
from  the  objeds  of  fenfe,  and  to  dired  it,  at  pleafure, 
to  thofe  intelledual  combinations  which  delight  the 
imaginatign.    Even,  however,  among  men  of  culti- 
vated  underltandings,  this  faculty  is  poflfefled  in  very 
unequal  degrees  by  diflferent  individuals ;    and  thefe 
diflferences  (whether  refulting  from  original  conftitu* 
tion  or  from  early  education)  lay  the  foundation  of 
fome  ftriking  varieties  in  human  charader. 

What  we  commonly  call  fenfibility,  depends,  in  a 
great  meafure,  on  the  power  of  imagination.  Point 
out  to  two  men,  any  objed  of  compaflion ; — a  man, 
for  example,  reduced  by  misfortune  from  eafy  dr- 
cum  (lances  to  indigence.  The  one  feels  merely  in 
proportion  to  what  he  perceives  by  his  fenfes.    The 

other 
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Other  follows,  in  imagination,  the  unfortunate  man  to  ' 
his  dwelling,  and  partakes  with  him  aad  his  family  in 
their  domellic  diftreffes.  He  liftens  to  their  converfa- 
tion,  while  they  recal  to  remembrance  the  flattering 
profpects  they  once  indulged ;  the  circle  of  friends 
they  had  been  forced  to  leave ;  the  liberal  plans  of 
education  which  were  begun  and  Interrupted ;  and 
pidures  out  to  himfelf  all  the  various  refources  wUcE 
delicacy  and  pride  fugged,  to  conceal  poverty  from  the 
world.  As  he  proceeds  in  the  painting,  his  fenfibility 
increafes,  and  he  weeps,  not  for  what  he  fees,  but  for 
what  he  imagines.  It  will  be  faid,  that  it  was  his  fen* 
libiiity  which  originally  roufed  his  imagination ;  and 
the  obfervation  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  it  is  equally 
evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  warmth  of  hiS 
imagination  increafes  and  prolongs  his  fenfibility. 

This  is  beautifully  illuftrated  in  the  Sentimental 
Journey  of  Sterne.  While  engaged  in  a  train  of  re- 
fle£tions  on  the  State  prifons  in  France,  the  accidental 
fight  of  a  darling  in  a  cage  fuggefts  to  him  the  idea 
of  a  captive  in  his  dungeon.  He  indulges  his  imagina- 
tion,  "  and  looks  through  the  twilight  of  the  grated 
door  to  take  the  piSure.'* 

I  beheld,**  (fays  he,)  "  his  body  half-wafted  away 
with  long  expectation  and  confinement,  and  felt 
^*  what  kind  of  ficknefs  of  the  heart  it  is,  which 
**  arifes  from  hope  deferred.  Upon  looking  nearer, 
**  I  faw  him  pale  and  feverifli :  in  thirty  years  the 
•*  weftern  breeze  had  not  once  fanned  his  blood :  he 
*'  had  feen  no  fun,  no  moon,  in  all  that  time,  nor  had 
**  the  voice  of  friend  or  kinfman  breathed   through 

**  his  lattice. ^His  children ^But  here  my  heart 
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*'  began  to  bleed,  and  I  was  forced  to  go  on  with 
"  anoiher  part  of  the  portrait. 

"  Ht;  was  fitting  upon  the  ground,  in  the  farthcft 
"  comer  of  his  dungeon,  on  a  little  ftraw,  which  was 
*'  aliernately  his  chair  and  bed  :  a  little  calender  of 
**  fmall  Dicks  was  laid  at  the  head,  notched  all  over 
"'*  with  the  difmal  days  and  nights  he  had  paffed 
*'  thore  : — he  had  one  of  thefe  little  fticks  in  his  hand, 
*'  and  with  a  rully  nail  he  was  etching  another  day  of 
"  mifery  to  add  to  the  heap.  As  I  darkened  the  little 
*'  light  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a  hopelefs  eye  towards 
'•  the  door,  then  caft  it  down — fliook  his  head,  and 
*'  went  on  with  liis  work  of  affliction." 

The  Foregoing  obfervations  may  account,  in  part, 
for  the  effect  which  exhibitions  of  fictitious  dillrefs 
produce  on  fome  perfons,  who  do  not  difcover  much 
fcnfibiliiy  to  the  diftreffes  of  real  life.  In  a  Novel,  or 
a  Tragedy,  the  picture  is  completely  finiflied  in  all  its 
parts ;  and  we  are  made  acquainted  not  only  with 
every  circumftance  on  which  the  diflrefs  turns,  but  with 
the  fentiments  and  feelings  of  every  charadter  with  re* 
fped  to  his  fituation.  In  real  life  we  fee,  in  general, 
only  detached  fcenes  of  the  Tragedy ;  and  the  ira- 
prellion  is  flight,  unlefs  imagination  fini[hes  the  cha< 
raders,  and  fupplies  the  incidents  that  are  wanting. 

It  is  not  only  to  fcenes  of  diftrefs  that  imagination 
increafes  our  fenfibility.  It  gives  us  a  double  Ihare  in 
the  profperity  of  others,  and  enables  us  to  partake, 
with  a  more  lively  Jntereft,  in  every  fortunate  incident 
that  occurs  either  to  individuals  or  to  communities. 
Even  from  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  the  vicif- 
Cludes  of  the  year,  it  carries  forward  our  thoughts  to 
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the  enjoyments  they  bring  to  the  fenfitive  creation, 
and  by  interefting  our  benevolent  afledions  in  the 
fcenes  we  behold,  lends  a  new  charm  to  the  beauties 
of  nature. 

r  have  often  been  inclined  to  think,  that  the  apparent 
coldnefs  and  felfifhnefs  of  mankind  may  be  traced,  in 
a  great  meafure,  to  a  want  of  attention  and  a  want  of 
imagination.    In  the  cafe  of  misfortunes  which  happen 
to  ourfelves,  or  to  our  near  connexions,  neither  of 
thefe  powers  is  neceffary  to  make  us  acquainted  with 
our  fituation  j  fo  that  we  feel,  of  neceflity,  the  corre- 
fpondent  emotions.  But  without  an  uncommon  degree 
of  both,  it  is  impoffible  for  any  man  to  comprehend 
completely  the  fituation  of  his  neighbour,  or  to  have 
an  idea  of  a  great  part  of  the  di/lrefs  which  exifb  in 
the  world.     If  we  feel  therefore  more  for  ourfelves 
than  for  others,  the  difference  is  to  be  afcribed,  at  leafl 
partly,  to  this ;    that,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  fafts 
which  are  the  foundation  of  our  feelings,  are  more 
fully  before  us  than  they  poflibly  can  be  in  the  latter. 
In  order  to  prevent  mifapprehenfions  of  my  meaning, 
it  is  neceflary  for  me  to  add,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  in  cafes  in  which  there  is 
an  interference  between  our  own  interefl  and  that  of 
other  men,  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  preference  to 
ourfelves ;  even  fuppofing  our  neighbour's  fituation 
to  be  as  completely  known  to  us  as  our  own.     I  only 
affirm,  that,  where  this  preference  becomes  blameable 
and  unjuft,  the  effeft  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  in 
the  way  I  mentioned  *.     One  flriking  proof  of  this  is, 

*  I  fay  partly  ;  for  habits  of  inattention  to  the  fituation  of  other 
men,  undoubtedly  prcfuppofe  fome  defect  in  the  fociai  affe^ons. 

the 
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the  powerful  emotions  which  may  be  occadonally  ex- 
cited in  the  minds  of  the  mod  callous,  when  the  atten- 
tion has  been  once  fixed,  and  the  imagination  awaken- 
ed, by  eloquent  and  circumuantial  and  pathetic  de- 
fcription. 

A  very  amiable  and  profound  moralift  in  the  account 
which  he  has  given  of  the  origin  of  our  fenfe  of  juftice, 
has,  I  think,  drawn  a  lefs  pleating  picture  of  the  natu« 
ral  conftitution  of  the  human  mind,  than  is  agreeable 
to  truth.  "  To  difturb,"  (fays  he,)  "  the  happinefs 
*^  of  our  neighbour,  merely  becaufe  it  (lands  in  the  way 
of  our  own  ;  to  take  from  him  what  is  of  real  ufe 
to  him,  merely  becaufe  it  may  be  of  equal  or  of 
more  ufe  to  us  ;  or,  to  indulge,  in  this  manner,  at 
the  expence  of  other  people,  the  natural  preference 
which  every  man  has  for  his  own  happinefs  above 
**  that  of  other  people,  is  what  no  impartial  fpeftator 
can  go  along  with.  Every  man  is,  no  doubt,  fir(l; 
and  principally  recommended  to  his  own  care ;  and 
as  he  is  fitter  to  take  care  of  himfelf  than  of  any  other 
perfon,  it  is  fit  and  right  that  it  (hould  be  fo.  Every 
man,  therefore,  is  much  more  deeply  interefted  in 
whatever  immediately  concerns  himfelf,  than  in  what 
concerns  any  other  man  :  and  to  hear,  perhaps,  of 
the  death  of  another  perfon  with  whom  we  have  no 
particular  connexion,  will  give  us  lefs  concern,  will 
fpoil  our  ftomach,  or  break  our  reft,  much  lefs  than 
a  very  infignificant  difafter  which  has  befallen  our- 
*'  felves.  But  though  the  ruin  of  our  neighbour  may 
afFcd  us  much  lefs  than  a  very  fmall  misfortune  of 
our  own,  we  muft  not  ruin  him  to  prevent  that 
**  fmall  misfortune,  nor  even   to   prevent   our  own 

L I  '*  ruin. 
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"  ruin.     We  muft  here,  as  in  all  other  cafes,  view 
*'  ourfelves   not   fo  much    according  to   that    light 
**  in  which  we  may  naturally  appear  to  ourfelves» 
as  according  to  that  in  which  we  naturally  ap- 
pear to  others.      Though    every   man  may,  ac- 
*'  cording   to  the  proverb,    be  the  whole  world  to 
**  himfelf,  to  the  reft  of  mankind  he  is  a  mo  ft  infig- 
'^^  nificant  part  of  it.    Though  his  own  happinefs  may 
*^  be  of  more  importance  to  him  than  that  of  all  the 
*'  world  befides,  to  every  other  perfon  it  is  of  no  more 
**  confequence  than  that  of  any  other  man.    Though 
•*  it  may  be  true,  therefore,  that  every  individual,  in 
**  his  ownbreaft,  naturally  prefers  himfelf  to  all  man- 
kind, yet  he  dares  not  look  mankind  in  the  face, 
and  avow  that  he  a£ts  according  to  this  principle. 
He  feels  that,  in  this  preference  they  can  never  go 
along  with  him,  and  that  how  natural  foever  it  may 
be  to  him,  it  muft  always  appear  cxceftive  and  ex- 
travagant to  them.     When  he  views  himfelf  in  the 
light  in  which  he  is  confcious  that  others  will  view 
*^  him,  he  fees  that  to  them  he  is  but  one  of  the  mul- 
*'  titude,  in  no  refpedl  better  than  any  other  in  it.    If 
ht  would  ad  fo  as  that  the  impartial  fpcdator  may 
enter  into  the  principles  of  his  condu6t,  which  is 
what  of  all  things  he  has  the  greateft  defire  to  do,  he 
muft,  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  occaiions,  humble 
the  arrogance  of  his  felf-love,  and  bring  it  down 
*'  to  fomething  which  other  men  can  go  along  with.'* 
I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  much  truth 
in  this  paflage ;  and  that  a  prudential  regard  to  the 
opanion  of  others,  might  teach  a  man  of  good  fenfe> 
without  the  aid  of  more  amiable  motives^  to  conceal 
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his  unreafonable  partialities  in  favour  of  himfelf,  and 
Co  aft  agreeably  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  fenti- 
ments  of  impartial  fpe&ators.     But   I  cannot  help  - 
thinking,  that  the  fad  is  much  too  ftrongly  ftated  with 
refpeft  to  the  natural  partiality  of  felf-love,  fuppofing 
the  fituation  of  our  neighbours  to  be  as  completely 
prefented  to  our  view,  as  our  own  muft  of  neceffity  be. 
When  the  Orator  wifhes  to  combat  the  felfifh  paffions 
of  his  audience,  and  to  roufe  them  to  a  fenfe  of  what 
they  owe  to  mankind ;    what  mode  of  perfuafion 
*  docs  nature  diftate  to  him  ?    Is  it  to  remind  them  of 
the  importance  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  neceffity,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  of  accom- 
modating their  conduft  to  the  fentiments  of  others, 
rather  than  to  their  own  feelings  ?  Such  confiderations 
undoubtedly  might,  with  fome  men,  produce  a  cer- 
tain efftGt  i  and  might  lead  them  to  aflume  the  appear- 
^ce  of  virtue ;  but  they  would  never  excite  a  fenti* 
ment  of  indignation  at  the  thought  of  injuftice,  or  a 
fudden  and  involuntary  burfl:  of  difmterefted  aflFe£Uon. 
If  the  Orator  can  only  fucceed  in  fixing  their  attention 
to  fa£l8,  and  in  bringing  thefe  fafts  home  to  their 
imagination  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  he  has 
completely  attained  his  objeft.     No  fooner  are  the^ 
fafts  apprehended,  than  the  benevolent  principles  of  * 
our  nature  difplay  themfelves  in  all  their  beauty.  The  [ 
mod  cautious  and  timid  lofe,  for  a  moment,  all  thought  - 
of  themfelves,  and  defpifing  every  confideration  of  pru-  \ 
dence  or  of  fafety,  become  wholly  engroffed  with  the-  j 
fortunes  of  others.  h  -^ 

Many  other  fads,  which  are  common^  alledged  as 
proofs  of  the  original  felfiflmefs  of  mankind,  may  be 

LI  2  explained. 
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explained,  in  part,  in  a  fimllar  way;  and  may  be  traced 
to  habits  of  inattention,  or  to  a  want  of  imagination, 
arifing,  probably,  from  fome  fault  in  early  education. 

What  has  now  been  remarked  with  refpeft  to  the 
focial  principles,  may  be  applied  to  all  our  other  paf- 
(ions,  excepting  thofe  which  take  their  rife  from  the 
body.  They  are  commonly  ftrong  in  proportion  to 
the  warmth  and  vigour  of  the  imagination. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  curious,  that  when  an 
imagination,  which  is  naturally  phlegmatic,  or  which, 
like  thofe  of  the  vulgar,  has  little  aftivity  from  a  want 
of  culture,  is  fairly  roufed  by  the  defcriptions  of  the 
'  Orator  or  of  the  Poet,  it  is  more  apt  to  produce  the 
violence  of  enthufiafm,  than  in  minds  of  a  fuperior 
order.  By  giving  this  faculty  occafional  exercife,  we 
acquire  a  great  degree  of  command  over  it.  As  we 
can  withdraw  the  attention  at  pleafure  from  objefis  of 
fenfe,  and  tranfport  ourfelves  into  a  world  of  ouc 
own,  fo  when  we  wifli  to  moderate  our  enthufiafm,  we 
can  difmifs  the  objeds  of  imagination,  and  return 
to  our  ordinary  perceptions  and  occupations.  But  in 
a  mind  to  which  thefe  intelledtual  vifions  are  not  fami- 
liar, and  which  borrows  them  completely  from  the 
genius  of  another,  imagination,  when  once  excited,  be- 
comes perfeftly  ungovernable,  and  produces  fomething 
like  a  temporary  infanity.  Hence  the  wonderful  effefts 
of  popular  eloquence  on  the  lower  orders ;  effeds 
which  are  much  more  remarkable,  than  what  it  ever 
produces  on  men  of  education. 
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SECTION    V. 

Continuation  of  the  fame   SubjeS^ — Inconveniences  refuUlng  from 

an  Ill-regulated  Imagination. 

IT  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  Nature,  that  the  - 
obje£ts  of  perception  (hould  produce  much  ftronger 
i  mpreflions  on  the  mind  than  its  own  operations.  And, 
accordingly,  they  always  do  fo,  when  proper  care  has 
been  taken  in  early  life  to  exercife  the  diflferent  prin- 
ciples of  our  conftitution.     But  it  is  poffible,  by  long  ) 
habits  of  folitary  reflexion,   to  reverfe  this  order  off 
things,  and  to  weaken  the  attention  tofenfibleobjefts  to  / 
fo  great  a  degree,  as  to  leave  the  condu£k  almoft  wholly  j 
under  the  influence  of  imagination.    Removed  to  a  dif- 
tance  from  fociety,  and  from  the  purfuits  of  life,  when 
we  have  been  long  accudomed  to  converfe  with  our 
own  thoughts,  and  have  found  our  activity  gratified  by 
intellectual  exertions,  which  aflford  (cope  to  all  our 
powers  and  aflfedions,  without  expofmg  us  to  the  in- 
conveniences  feFuItlng  from  the  buftle  of  the  world,  we 
are  apt  to  contrafl  an  unnatural  prediledion  for  medi- 
tation, and  to  lofe  all  intereft  in  external  occurrences. 
In  fuch  a  fituation  too,  the  mind  gradually  lofes  that 
command  which  education,  when  properly  conduced, 
gives  it  over  the  train  of  its  ideas ;  till  at  length  the 
mod  extravagant  dreams  q^  imagination  acquire  as 
powerful  an  influence  in  exciting  all  its  paflTions,  as  if 
they  were  realities.  A  wild  and  mountainous  country, 
ivbich  prefents  but  a  limited  variety  of  obje£ls,  and 
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thefe  only  of  fuch  a  fort  as  "  awake  to  foletnn 
*'  thought,'*  has  a  remarkable  eflFed  in  cherifhing 
this  enthufiafm. 

When  fuch  diforders  of  the  imagination  have  been 
long  confirmed  by  habit,  the  evil  may  perhaps  be  be^ 
yond  a  remedy  ;  but  in  their  inferior  degrees,  much 
may  be  expected  from  our  own  efforts  ;  in  particular^ 
from  mingling  gradually  in  the  bufmefs  and  amufe- 
ments  of  the  world ;  or,  if  we  have  fufficient  force  of 
mind  for  the  exertion,  from  refolutely  plunging  into 
thofe  aftive  and  interefting  and  hazardous  fcenes, 
which,  by  compelling  us  to  attend  to  external  circum- 
ftances,  may  weaken  the  impreflions  of  imagination, 
and  flrengthen  thofe  produced  by  realities.  The  ad. 
vice  of  the  poet,  in  thefe  cafes,  is  equally  beautiful 
and  jufl : 

**  Go,  foft  enthufiafl!  quit  the  cyprefs  groves, 

**  Nor  to  the  rivulet's  lonely  moanings  tunc 

**  Your  fad  complaint.     Go,  feck  the  cheerful  haunts 

**  Of  men,  and  mingle  with  the  buftling  crowd  ; 

"  Lay  fchemes  for  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame,  the  wifh 

*^  Of  nobler  minds,  and  puih  them  night  and  day. 

**  Or  join  the  caravan  in  queft  of  fcenes 

**  New  to  your  eyes,  and  (hifting  every  hour, 

**  Beyond  the  Alps,  beyond  the  Appcnines. 

•*  Or,  more  adventurous,  rufli  into  the  field 

*•  Where  war  grows  hot ;  and  raging  through  the  fky, 

*<  The  lofty  trumpet  fwells  the  madd'ning  foul ; 

"  And  in  the  hardy  camp  and  toilfome  march, 

"  Forget  all  foftcr  and  lefsjianly  cares  *." 

♦  Armftrong. 

The 
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The  difordered  (late  of  mind  to  which  thefe  obfer- 
vations  refer  is  the  more  interefting,  that  it  is  chiefly 
incident  to  men  of  uncommon  fenfibility  and  genius. 
It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  there  is  a  connexion 
between  genius  and  melancholy ;  and  there  is  one 
fenfe  of  the  word  melancholy^  in  which  the  remark  is 
undoubtedly  true ;  a  fenfe  which  it  may  be  difficult  to 
define,  but  in  which  it  implies  nothing  either  gloomy 
or  malevolent  ••  This,  I  think,  is  notronly  confirmed 
by  fads,  but  may  be  inferred  from  fome  principles . 
which  were  formerly  ftated  on  the  fubjed  of  inven- 
tion ;  for  as  the  difpofition  now  alluded  to  has  a  ten- 
dency to  retard  the  current  of  thought,  and  to  colled; 
the  attention  of  the  mind,  it  is  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  difcovery  of  ihofe  profound  conclufions  which 
refult  from  an  accurate  examination  of  the  lefs  obvi. 
ous  relations  among  our  ideas.  From  the  fame  prin* 
ciples  too,  may  be  traced  fome  of  the  eSeds  which 
fituation  and  early  education  produce  on  the  intellec- 
tual charader.  Among  the  natives  of  wild  and  foil* 
tary  countries  we  may  exped  to  meet  with  fublime 
exertions  of  poetical  imagination  and  of  philofophical 
refearch  ;  while  thofe  men  whofe  attention  has  been 
diflipated  from  infancy  amidft  the  buftle  of  the  world, 
and  whofe  current  of  thought  has  been  trained  to 
yield  and  accommodate  itfelf,  every  moment,  to  the 
rapid  fucceflion  of  trifles,  which  diverfify  fafliionabie 
life,  acquire,  without  any  effort  on  their  part,  the  in- 

*   Ata  Ti  rarrif  03*04  xi^*tto*  yiyoKurvt  av^^i;,  u  xarx  ^»Xoo*o$4«»t  H 
iro>.iTi*ti»,  u  Totn^-ify  *j  7ixyoLii  ^iwrra*  /tfiXocy;(oXixoft  orrif . 

Aristot.  Problem.  fe£l.  xxx. 
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telledual  habits  which  are  favourable  to  gaiety,  viva- 
city, and  wit. 

When  a  man,  under  the  habitual  influence  of  a 
warm  imagination,  is  obliged  to  mingle  occafionally 
in  the  fcenes  of  real  bufmefs,  he  is  perpetually  in 
danger  of  being  mifled  by  his  own  enthufial'm.     What 
{  we  call  good  fenfe  in  the  conducl  of  life,   confifts 
I  chiefly  in  that  temper  of  mind  which  enables  its  pof- 
I  feflbr  to  view,  at  all  times,  wiih  perfe£t  coolnefs  and 
I  accuracy,  all  the  various  circumftances  of  his  fitua- 
tion ;  fo  that  each  of  them  may  produce  its  due  ini- 
prefljon  on  him,    without   any  exaggeration  arifing 
from  his  own  peculiar  habits.     But  to  a  man  of  an 
ill-regulated  imagination,  external  circumftances  only 
ferve  as  hints  to  excite  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  con- 
dudl  he  purfues  has,  in  general,  far  lefs  reference  to 
his   real  fltuation,   than  to  feme  imaginary  one,   in 
which  he  conceives  himfelf  to  be  placed :  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  while  he  appears  to  himfelf  to  be 
afting  with  the  moft  perfeft  wifdom  and  confiftency* 
he  may  frequently  exhibit  to  others  all  the  appear- 
ances of  folly*     Such,  pretty  nearly,  feems  to  be  the 
idea  which  the  Author  ♦  of  the  "  Reflexions  on  the 
**  Charafterand  Writings  of  Roufleau,*'  has  formed 
of  that  extraordinary  man*     "  His  faculties,**  we  are 
told,  **  were  flow  in  their  operation,   but  his  heart 
*'  was  ardent :  it  was  in  confequence  of  his  own  me- 
^^  ditations  that  he  became  impafljoned  :  he  discovered 
**  no  fudden  emotions,  but  all  his  feelings  grew  upon 
•?  reflexion.     It  has,  perhaps,   happened  to  him  to 

*  Madame  de  Staei.. 
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**  fall  in  love  gradually  with  a  woman,  by  dwelling 

on  the  idea  of  her  during  her  abfence.     Sometimes 

he  would  part  with  you  with  all  his  former  affec- 

tion ;  but  if  an  expreflion  had  efcaped  you,  which 

**  might  bear  an  unfavourable  conftruftion,  he  would 

recolleft  it,  examine  it,  exaggerate  it,  perhaps  dwell 

upon  it  for  a  months  and  conclude  by  a  total  breach 

with  you.     Hence  it  was,  that  there  was  fcarce  a 

poflibility  of  undeceiving  him ;  for  the  light  which 

broke  in  upon  him  at  once  was  not  fufficient  to 

'^  efface  the  wrong  impreflions  which  had  taken  place 

**  fo  gradually  in  his  mind.     It  was  extremely  diffi. 

**  culr,  too,  to  continue  long  on  an  intimate  footing 

with  him.     A  word,  a  gefture,  furniflied  him  with 

matter  of  profound  meditation :  he  connedled  the 

mod  trifling  circumftances  lik.'^  fo  many  mathema* 

tical  propofuions,  and  conceived  his  conclufions  to 

be  fupported  by  the  evidence  of  demonft ration.     I 

believe,**    continues  this  ingenious  writer,    "  that 

**  imagination  was  the  ftrongeft  of  his  faculties,  and 

*^  that  it  had  almofl  abforbed  all  the  refl.    He  dreamed 

**  rather  than  exifted,  and  the  events  of  his  life  might 

**  be  faid,  more  properly,  to  have  paffed  in  his  mind, 

"  than  without  him :  a  mode  of  being,  one  (hould 

"  have  thought,  that  ought  to  have  fecured  him  from 

**  diftruft,  as  it  prevented  him  from  obfervation ;  but 

'^  the  truth  was,  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  attempt- 

**  ing  to  obferve ;    it  only  rendered  his  obfervations 

**  erroneous.     That  his  foul  was  tender,  no  one  can 

**  doubt,  after  having  read  his  works ;   but  his  ima- 

*'  gination  fometimcs  interpofed  between  his  reafon 

^^  and  his  afiedions,  and  deitroyed  their  influence : 

"he 
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•*  he  appeared  fometimes  void  of  fenfibility ;  but  it 
**  was  becaufe  he  did  not  perceive  objefls  fuch  as 
•*  they  were.  Had  he  feen  them  with  our  eyes,  his 
^  heart  would  have  been  more  afieded  than  ours.'* 

In  this  very  ftriking  defcription  we  fee  the  melan- 
choly pidure  of  fenfibility  and  genius  approaching  to 
infanity.  It  is  a  cafe,  probably,  that  but  rarely  oc- 
curs, in  the  extent  here  defcribed:  but,  I  believe, 
there  is  no  man  who  has  lived  much  in  the  world, 
who  will  not  trace  many  refembling  features  to  it,  in 
the  circle  of  his  own  acquaintances :  perhaps  there 
are  few,  who  have  not  been  occafionally  confcious  of 
fome  refemblance  to  it  in  themfelves. 

To  thefe  obfervations  we  may  add,  that  by  an  ex- 
ceffive  indulgence  in  the  pleafures  of  imagination, 
the  tafle  may  acquire  a  faftidious  refinement  unfult. 
able  to  the  prefent  ficuation  of  human  nature;  and 
thofe  intelleftual  and  moral  habits,  which  ought  to  be 
formed  by  aftual  experience  of  the  world,  may  be 
gradually  fo  accommodated  to  the  dreams  of  poetry 
and  romance,  as  to  difqualify  us  for  the  fcene  in  which 
we  are  deftined  to  aft.  Such  a  dlftempered  ftate  of 
the  mind  is  an  endlefs  fource  of  error ;  more  particu- 
larly when  we  are  placed  in  thofe  critical  fituation?, 
in  which  our  conduft  determines  our  future  happinefs 
or  mifery  j  and  which,  on  account  of  this  extenfive 
influence  on  human  life,  ftrm  the  principal  ground- 
work of  fidtitious  compofition.  The  efFeft  of  novels, 
in  mifleading  the  paflions  of  youth,  with  refped  to 
the  moft  interefling  and  important  of  all  relations,  is 
one  of  the  many  inftances  of  the  inconveniences  re- 
fuhing  from  an  ill-regulated  imagination. 

The 
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The  paflion  of  love  has  been,  in  every  age,  the 
favourite  fubjed  of  the  poets,  and  has  given  birth  to 
the  fined  produ£tions  6i  human  genius.  Thefe  are 
the  natural  delight  of  the  young  and  fufceptible,  long 
before  the  influence  of  the  paflions  is  felt ;  and  from 
thefe  a  romantic  mind  forms  to  itfelf  an  ideal  model 
of  beauty  and  perfeftion,  and  becomes  enamoured 
v^ith  its  own  creation.  On  a  heart  which  has  been  long 
aftcuflomed  to  be  thus  warmed  by  the  imagmationt 
the  excellencies  of  real  characters  make  but  a  flight 
impreflion:  and,  accordingly,  it  will  be  found,  that 
men  of  a  romantic  turn,  unlefs  when  under  the  ink 
fluence  of  violent  paflions,  are  feldom  attached  to  a 
particular  objeft.  Where,  indeed,  fuch  a  turn  it 
united  with  a  warmth  of  temperament,  the  eflfeds  arc 
different;  but  they  are  equally  fatal  to  happinefs.  Aa 
the  diflindions  which  exifl  among  real  chara£ters  are 
confounded  by  falfe  and  exaggerated  conceptions  of 
ideal  perfedion,  the  choice  is  direfted  to  fomc  obje£t 
by  caprice  and  accident ;  a  flight  refemblance  is  mif- 
taken  for  an  exad  coincidence ;  and  the  defcriptions 
of  the  poet  and  novelifl  are  applied  literally  to  an  in* 
dividual,  who  perhaps  falls  (hort  of  the  common 
flandard  of  excellence.  **  I  am  certain,**  fays  the 
Author  laft  quoted,  in  her  account  of  the  charader 
of  RoufTeau,  **  that  he  never  formed  an  attachment 
'^  which  was  not  founded  on  caprice.  It  was  illufions 
^^  alone  that  could  captivate  his  paflions  ;  and  it  was 
*'  neccffary  for  hitii  always  to  accomplifh  his  miflrefs 
"  from  his  own  fancy.  I  am  certain  alfo,**  ihe  adds, 
**  that  the  woman  whoiji  he  loved  the  mofl,  and  pcr- 
*^  haps  the  only  woman  whom  he  loved  conflantly, 
**  was  his  own  Julie.** 
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In  the  cafe  of  this  particular  paffion,  the  effefts  of 
a  romantic  imagination  are  obvious  to  the  mofl:  care- 
lefs  obferver;  and  they  have  often  led   moralifts  to 
regret,  that  a  temper  of  mind  fo  dangerous  to  hap- 
piness (hould  have  received  fo  much  encouragement 
from  fome  writers  of  our  own  age,  who  might  have 
employed  their  genius    to  better  purpofes.      Thefe, 
however,  are  not  the  only  eflfeds  which  fuch  habits 
of  ftudy  have  on  the  charafter.     Some  others,  whicli 
are  not  fo  apparent  at  firft  view,  have  a  tendency, 
not  only  to  miflead  us  where  our  own  happinefs  is  at 
fiake,  but  to  defeat  the  operation  of  thofe  adive  prin- 
ciples, which  were  intended  to  unite  us  to  fociety. 
The  manner  in  which  imagination  influences  the  mind, 
in  the  inflances  which  I  allude  to  at  prefent,  is  cu- 
rious, and  deferves  a  more  particular  explanation. 

I  fhall  have  orcafion  afterwards  to  (hew*,  in  treat- 
ing of  our  moral  powers,  that  experience  diminifhes 
the  influence  of  paflive  impreflions  on  the  mind,  but 
ftrengthens  our  active  principles.  A  courfe  of  de- 
bauchery deadens  the  .fenfe  of  pleafure,  but  increafes 
the  defire  of  gratification.  An  immoderate  ufe  of 
ftrong  liquors  defl:roys  the  fenfibiliiy  of  the  palate, 
but  ftrengthens  the  habit  of  intemperance.  The  en- 
joyments we  derive  from  any  favourite  purfuit  gradu- 
ally decay  as  we  advance  in  years:  and  yet  we  con- 
tinue to  profecute  our  favourite  purfuils  with  increaf, 
ing  fteadinefs  and  vigour. 

*  The  following  reafoning  was  fuggcfted  to  me  hy  a  paflage  in 
Butler's  Analogy,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Note  [UJ  at  the 
cud  of  the  volume. 
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On  thefe  two  laws  of  our  nature  is  founded  our 
capacity  of  moral  improvement.     In  proportion  as  wc 
are  accuftomed  to  obey  our  fenfe  of  duty,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  temptations  to  vice  is  diminifhed ;  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  our  habit  of  virtuous  conduct  it 
confirmed.      How  many  paflive  impreflions,  for  in- 
ftance,  muft  be  overcome,  before  the  virtue  of  bene* 
ficence  can  exert  itfelf  uniformly  and  habitually !  How 
many  circumflances  are  there  in  the  diflrefles  of  others, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  alienate  our  hearts  from 
them,  and  which  prompt  us  to  withdraw  from  the 
fight  of  the  miferable!    The  impreflions  we  receive 
from  thefe  are  unfavourable  to  virtue :  their  force, 
however,  every  day  diminiflies,  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
by  perfeverancc,  be  wholly  deftroyed.     It  is  thus  that 
the  chara£ter  of  the  beneficent  man  is  formed.    The 
paflive  impreflfions  which  he  felt  originally,  and  which 
counteraded  his  fenfe  of  duty,  have  loft  their  influ- 
ence,  and  a  habit  of  beneficence  is  become  part  of 
his  nature. 

It  mud  be  owned,  that  this  reafoning  may,  in  part, 
be  retorted;  for  among  thofe  paflive  impreflions, 
which  are  weakened  by  repetition,  there  are  fome 
which  have  a  beneficial  tendency.  The  uneafinefs, 
in  particular,  which  the  fight  of  diflrefs  occafions,  is ' 
a  (trong  incentive  to  a£ts  of  humanity  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  is  leflened.  by  experience.  This 
might  naturally  lead  us  to  expedt,  that  the  young  and 
unpraftifed  would  be  more  difpofed  to  perform  bene- 
ficent actions,  than  thof^  who  are  advanced  in  life, 
and  who  have  been  familiar  with  fcenes  of  mifery. 
And,  in  truth,  the  fa£t  would  be  fo,  were  it  not  that 
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the  effe£t  of  cuflom  on  this  paffive  impreflion  is  coun- 
terafted  by  its  effeft  on  others ;  and,  above  all,  by 
its  influence  in  ftrengthening  the  aftive  habit  of  bene- 
ficence* An  old  and  experienced  phyfician  is  lefs  af- 
feSed  by  the  fight  of  bodily  pain,  than  a  younger 
prafUtioner ;  but  he  has  acquired  a  more  confirmed 
habit  of  affifting  the  fick  and  helplefs,  and  would 
offer  greater  violence  to  his  nature,  if  he  fhould  with- 
hold from  them  any  relief  that  he  has  in  his  power 
to  beftow.  In  this  cafe,  we  fee  a  beautiful  provifion 
made  for  our  moral  improvement,  as  the  effefts  of 
experience  on  one  part  of  our  conflitution  are  made 
to  countera£l  its  effects  on  another. 

If  the  foregoing  obfervations  be  well  founded,  it 
will  follow,  that  habits  of  virtue  are  not  to  be  formed 
in  retirement,  but  by  mingling  in  the  fcenes  of  aftive 
life,  and  that  an  habitual  attention  to  exhibitions  of 
fi£litiou8  diftrefs,  is  not  merely  ufelefs  to  the  charac- 
ter,  but  pofitively  hurtful. 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  difputed,  that  the  frequent 
perufal  of  pathetic  compofitions  diminiflies  the  uneafi- 
ncfs  which  they  are  naturally  fitted  to  excite.  A  per- 
fon  who  indulges  habitually  in  fuch  (Indies,  may  feel 
a  growing  defire  of  his  ufual  gratification,  but  he  is 
every  day  lefs  and  lefs  affefted  by  the  fcenes  which 
are  prefented  to  him.  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  an  ador  long  hackneyed  on  the  ftage,  who  is 
capable  of  being  completely  interefted  by  the  diftrefles 
of  a  tragedy.  The  effeft  of  fuch  compofitions  and 
reprefentations,  in  rendering  the  mind  callous  to  ac- 
tual diftrefs,  is  ftill  greater ;  for  as  the  imagination  of 
the  Poet  almoft  always  carries  him  beyond  truth  and 

nature^ 
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nature,  a  familiarity  with  the  tragic  fcenes  which  he 
exhibits,  can  hardly  fail  to  deaden  the  impreflion  pro- 
duced by  the  comparatively  trifling  fufFerings  which 
the  ordinary  courle  of  human  .affairs  prefents  to  us« 
In  real  life,  a  provifion  is  made  for  this  gradual  de« 
cay  of  fenfibility,  by  the  proportional  decay  of  other 
paflive  impreflions,  which  have  an  oppofite  tendency, 
and  by  the  additional  force  which  our  adive  habits 
are  daily  acquiring.  Exhibitions  of  fiditious  diflrefs, 
while  they  produce  the  former  change  on  the  charac-' 
ter,  have  no  influence  in  producing  the  latter  :  on  the 
contrary,  they  tend  to  ftrengthen  thofe  paflive  im- 
preflions.  which  countera£t  beneficence.  The  fcenes 
into  which  the  Novelift  introduces  us  are,  in  general, 
perfectly  unlike  thofe  which  occur  in  the  world.  As 
his  objed  is  to  pleafe,  he  removes  from  his  defcrip- 
tions  every  circumflance  which  is  difgufting,  and  pre- 
fents us  with  hiftories  of  elegant  and  dignified  diftrefs. 
It  is  not  fuch  fcenes  that  human  life  exhibits.  We 
have  to  aft,  not  with  refined  and  elevated  charafters, 
but  with  the  mean,  the  illiterate,  the  vulgar,  and  the 
profligate.  The-  perufal  of  fiditious  hiftory  has  a 
tendency  to  increafe  that  difgufl:  which  we  naturally 
ieel  at  the  concomitants  of  diflrefs,  and  to  cultivate  a 
falfe  refinement  of  taile,  inconfiftent  with  our  condi- 
tion as  members  of  fociety.  Nay,  it  is  poflible  for 
this  refinement  to  be  carried  fo  far,  as  to  withdraw  a 
man  from  the  duties  of  life,  and  even  from  the  fight 
of  thofe  diftreffes  which  he  might  alleviate.  And, 
accordingly,  many  are  to  be  found,  who,  if  the 
fituations  of  romance  were  realifed,  would  not  fail  to 
difplay  the  virtues  of  their  favourite  charafters,  whofe 
i  fenfe 
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fenfc  of  duty  is  not  fufficiently  ftrong  to  engage  them 
in  the  humble  and  private  fcenes  of  human  mifery. 

To  thefe  eflfeds  of  fidlitious  hiftory  we  may  add, 
that  It  gives  no  exercife  to  our  aftive  habits.  In  real 
life,  we  proceed  from  the  paffive  impreffion  to  thofe  ex- 
ertions which  it  was  intended  to  produce.  In  the  con- 
templation of  imaginary  fuflFerings,  we  ftop  (hort  at  the 
impreffion,  and  whatever  benevolent  difpofitions  we 
may  feel,  we  have  no  opportunity  of  carrying  them  in- 
to adtion. 

From  thefe  reafonings  it  appears,  that  an  habitual 
'  attention  to  exhibitions  of  fiftitious  diftrefs,  is  in  every 
view  calculated  to  check  our  moral  improvement.  It 
diminiftcs  that  uneafinefs  which  we  feel  at  the  fight  of 
diftrefs,  and  which  prompts  us  to  relieve  it.  It  ftrength- 
cns  that  difguft  which  the  loath fpme  concomitants  of 
diftrefs  excite  in  the  mind,  and  which  prompts  us  to 
avoid  the  fight  of  mifery ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it 
has  no  tendency  to  confirm  thofe  habits  of  aftive  bene- 
ficence, without  which,  the  beft  difpofitions  are  ufele(s. 
I  would  not,  however,  be  underftood  to  difapprovc 
entirely  of  fiftitious  narratives,  or  of  pathetic  com- 
pofitions.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the  perufal 
of  them  may  be  attended  with  advantage,  when  the 
effefts  which  I  have  mentioned  are  corrcded  by  habits 
of  real  bufinefs-  They  foothe  the  mind  when  ruffled 
by  the  rude  intercourfe  of  fociety,  and  ftealing  the  at- 
tention infenfibly  from  our  own  cares,  fubftitute,  in- 
ftead  of  difcontent  and  diftrefs,  a  tender  and  pleafing 
melancholy.  By  exhibitions  of  charafters  a  little  ele- 
vated above  the  common  ftandard,  they  have  a  tendency 
to  cultivate  the  tafte  in  life ;  to  quicken  our  difguft 
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it  Mrliat  is  Mean  or  oflF^ttiTive^  and  to  Ibrth  tirt  tnmd  !il- 
fchfibly  td  elegance  And  dignity,  Tbdr  tendency  \6 
cultivate  the  powers  of  moral  perceptton  his  nevei* 
been  dil)>nted  ;  and  wtien  the  inflvehbe  of  Ibth  per- 
ceptions is  powerfully  ftR,  and  is  united  with  in  ^^ive 
and  inanly  tetnpel-,  they  render  the  charafter  not  only 
more  amfaible,  but  ntore  hippy  in  itfelF,  and  mt>^  ule« 
fbl  te  otheM ;  for  although  a  reftitttde  of  judgment 
y/^i)\  refpe^  tb  condud,  and  Rmng  moral  feelings,  dOf 
by  1M  means,  alone  tonftftute  virtue ;  yet  they  ik-i 
frequently  neceflary  to  dired  our  behationt  in  thb 
rnM-e  eritieal  fiinattons  of  life ;  ind  they  inct'eafe  the 
inteteft  #e  takfc  ifa  the  general  pro()>erity  of  virtue  ih 
the  vn^lA.  I  believe,  likewite,  thit,  by  mfcans  of  .fijti* 
Mus  hiftolry,  difplays  of  charader  m^y  be  n^oftfuctet^- 
ftilly  gil^en,  ihd  the  various  weakneifes  of  the  heart 
expofed.  t  bnly  meant  to  infmuate,  thit  i  tifte  for 
theih  may  be  carried  too  far ;  that  the  feniibility  which 
tertnmates  in  imaghiation,  is  but  a  refined  and  felRQl 
luxury  ;  and  that  nothing  can  efieftualty  advance  out 
moral  itnprovement,  but  an  attention  te  the  a'divi 
duties  which  belong  to  our  ftations. 


SECTION   VI. 

Continuation  of  ihe  fame  SubjeB. — Im^rtant   Ufes  t^  which  tim 

Power  of  Imagination  is  fubfervient. 

THE  faculty  of  imagination  is  the  great  fprlng  of 
human  activity,  and  the  principal  foufce  of 
human  improvement.  As  it  delights  in  prefenting  td 
the  mind  fcencs  and  cbaraders  more  perfed  thav  thofe 
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which  we  are  acquainted  with,  it  prevents  us  from 
ever  being  completely  fatisfied  with  our  prcfent  con- 
dition, or  with  our  pad  attainments }  and  engages  us 
continually  in  the  purfuit  of  fome  untried  enjoymenty 
or  of  fome  ideal  excellence.  Hence  the  ardour  of  the 
felfifh  to  better  their  fortunes,  and  to  add  to  their  per- 
fonal  accomplifliments ;  and  hence  the  zeal  of  the 
Patriot  and  the  Philofopher  to  advance  the  virtue  and 
the  happinefs  of  the  human  race.  Deftroy  this  faculty, 
and  the  condition  of  man  will  become  as  ftationary  as 
that  of  the  brutes. 

When  the  notions  of  enjoyment  or  of  excellence 
which  imagination  has  formed,  are  greatly  raifed  above 
the  ordinary  ftandard,  they  intereft  the  paffions  too 
deeply  to  leave  us  at  all  times  the  cool  exerdfe  of 
reafon,  and  produce  that  ftate  of  the  mind  which  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Enthufiafm ;  a  tem* 
per  which  is  one  of  the  mod  fruitful  fources  of  error 
and  difappointment ;  but  which  is  a  fource,  at  the 
fame  time,  of  heroic  a£lions  and  of  exalted  charafters. 
To  the  exaggerated  conceptions  of  eloquence  which 
perpetually  revolved  In  the  mind  of  Cicero ;  to  that 
idea  which  haunted  his  thoughts  of  aliqmd  immenfum 
infinitumqtie  ;  we  are  indebted  for  fome  of  the  mod 
fplendid  difplays  of  human  genius  :  and  it  is  probable 
that  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  has  been  felt  by  every 
man  who  has  rifen  much  above  the  level  of  humanity, 
either  in  fpeculation  or  in  adion.  It  is  happy  for  the 
individual,  when  thefe  enthufiaftic  defires  are  direfted  to 
events  which  do  not  depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune. 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  the  higher  kinds  of 
poetry  takes  rife,  in  part,   from  that  diifatisfafUon 

which 
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which  the  objefts  of  imagination  infpire  us  with,  for 
the  fcenes,  the  events,  and  the  characters,  with  which 
cur  fenfes  are  converfant.  Tired  and  difgufted  with 
this  world  of  imperfedion,  we  delight  to  efcape  to 
another  of  the  poet's  creation,  where  the  charms  of 
nature  wear  an  eternal  bloom,  and  were  fources  of 
enjoyment  are  opened  to  us,  iiiited  to  the  vaft  capaci- 
ties of  the  human  mind.  On  this  natural  love  of  po- 
eiical  fiftion,  lord  Bacon  has  founded  a  very  ingenious 
argument  for  the  foul's  immortality  ;  and,  indeed,  one 
of  the  moft  important  purpofes  to  which  it  is  fubfer- 
vient,  is  to  elevate  the  mind  above  the  purfuits  of  our 
prefent  condition,  and  to  direct  the  views  to  higher  ob- 
jefts.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  rendered  fubfervient  al- 
fo,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  improvement  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind,  by  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  ac- 
celerate the  progrefs  of  fociety. 

As  the  pidures  which  the  poet  prefents  to  ui  are 
never  (even  in  works  of  pure  defcription)  faithful  co- 
pies from  nature,  but  are  always  meant  to  be  improve- 
ments on  the  original  (he  aiFords,  it  cannot  be  doubled 
that  they  muft  have  fome  effect  in  refining  and  exalt- 
ing our  tafte,  both  with  refpcft  to  material  beauty, 
and  to  the  objeds  of  our  purl'uit  in  life.  It  has  been 
alleged,  that  the  works  of  our  defcriptive  poets  have 
coniribuied  to  diffufe  that  tafte  for  pifturcfque  beauty, 
which  is  fo  prevalent  in  England,  and  to  recal  the 
public  admiration  from  the  fantaftic  decorations  of  arr, 
to  the  more  powerful  and  permanent  charms  of  culti- 
vated nature  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  firll  ardours 
of  many  an  illudrious  character  have  been  kindled  by 
the  compofitions  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  It  if  difficult 
M  m  2  to 
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to  fay,  to  what  a  degree,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  focietyt 
the  rude  compofitions  of  the  bard  and  the  minftrel 
may  have  been  inftrumental  in  humalniiing  the  minds 
6f  favage  warriors,  and  in  accelerating  the  grov^th  of 
cultivated  mannefrs.     Among  the  Scandinavians  and 
the  Celtae  we  know  that  this  order  of  ftien  was  held 
in  very  peculiar  veneration ;    and,   accordingly,    il 
would  appear,  frofti  the  monuments  which  Inetoain  of 
tfiefe  nJitions,  that  they  were  diftfnguifliedby  b  deKciaicy 
hi  the  paffion  of  love,  and  by  a  humaYirty  and  genctb* 
fity  to  the  vanqui(hed  in  war,  which  feldom  kppes^ 
among  barbarous  tribes ;  and  with  which  it  it  hardly 
poflible  to  conceive  how  men  in  fcfch  a  ftate  of  fociety 
could  have  been  infpired,  but  by  a  fepatat^  clafs  of 
individuals  in  the  community,  who  devoted  themfelves 
to  the  pacific  profeflion  of  poetry,  and  t6  the  culriva^ 
tion  of  that  creative  power  of  the  mind,  which  antici* 
pates  the  courfe  of  human  aflfairs ;  and  prefents,  in 
prophetic  vilion,  to  the  poet  and  the  philofopher,  th^ 
bleffings  which  accompany  the  progrefs  of  r^fon  and 
liejfinement. 

Nor  muft  we  omit  to  mention  the  important  efiefikk 
of  Imagination  in  multiplying  the  fources  of  innoceiit 
enjoyment,  beyond  what  this  limited  fcene  affords. 
Not  to  infift  on  the  nobler  efforts  of  genius,  which 
have  rendered  this  part  of  our  conftitution  fubfervient 
to  Aoral  improvement ;  how  much  has  the  fphere  of 
our  happinefs  been  extended  by  thofe  agreeable  fi£Uons 
which  introduce  us  to  new  worlds,  and  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  new  orders  of  being  !  What  a  fund  of 
amufement,  through  life,  is  prepared  for  one  who 
reads,  in  his  childhood,  the  fables  of  antient  Greece ! 

They 
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They  dwell  habitually  oa  the  memory,  and  ^e  (cadys 
at  all  times,  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  bufinefs,  or  of 
ierious  reflexion ;  and  in  his  hours  of  rural  retiremeiit 
and  leifure,  they  warm  his  mind  with  the  fire  of  an* 
tient  genius,  and  animate  every  fcene  he  enters,  with 
the  offspring  of  claffical  fancy. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  painting  future  fcenes  that 
Imagination  loves  to  indulge  herfelf,  and  her  prophetic 
dreams  are  almoft  always  favourable  to  happinefs.  By 
an  erroneous  education,  indeed,  it  is  pof&ble  to  render 
this  faculty  an  infirument  of  conftant  and  of  exquifi(e 
dillrefs ;  but  in  fuch  cafes  (abflrading  from  the  in- 
fluence of  a  confliitutional  melancholy)  the  diftreflea 
of  a  gloomy  imagination  are  to  be  afcribed  not  to  uzr 
ture,  but  to  the  force  of  early  impreflions. 

The  common  bias  of  the  mind  undoubtedly  isy 
(fuch  is  the  benevolent  appointment  of  Providence,) 
to  think  favourably  of  the  future ;  to  overvalue  the 
chances  of  poflible  good,  and  to  under-rate  the  rifles  of 
poffible  evil ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  fome  fortunate  indivi- 
duals, this  difpofition  remains  after  a  thoufand  difap? 
pointments.  To  what  this  bias  of  our  nature  is  owing, 
it  is  not  material  for  us  to  inquire :  the  fad  is  certain, 
and  it  is  an  important  one  to  our  happinefs.  It  fup* 
ports  us  under  the  real  didreffes  of  life,  and  cheers  and 
animates  all  our  labours  :  and  although  it  is  fometimes 
apt  to  produce,  in  a  weak  and  indolent  mind,  thofe 
deceitful  fuggeftions  of  ambition  and  vanity,  which 
lead  us  to  facrifice  the  duties  and  the  comforts  of  the 
prefent  moment,  to  romantic  hopes  and  expectations ; 
yet  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  when  conneded  with 
habits  of  activity,  and  regulated  by  a  folid  judgment, 
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to  have  a  favourable  effeft  on  the  charafter,  by  in- 
fpiring  that  ardour  and  enthufiafm  which  both  prompt 
to  great  enterprifes,  and  are  neceflary  to  enfure  their 
fuccefs.  When  fuch  a  temper  is  united  (as  it  com- 
monly is)  with  plealing  notions,  concerning  the  order 
of  the  univerfe,  and  in  particular  concerning  the  con- 
dition and  the  profpeds  of  man,  it  places  our  happinefs, 
in  a  great  meafure,  beyond  the  power  of  fortune. 
While  it  adds  a  double  relifh  to  every  enjoyment,  it 
blunts  the  edge  of  all  our  fuffdrings  ;  and  even  when 
human  life  prefents  to  us  no  objed  on  which  our  hopes 
can  reft,  it  invites  the  imagination  beyond  the  dark 
and  troubled  horizon  which  terminates  all  our  earthly 
profpefts,  to  wander  unconfined  in  the  regions  of 
futurity.  A  man  of  benevolence,  whofe  mind  is  en- 
larged by  philofophy,  will  indulge  the  fame  agreeable 
anticipations  with  refpe£t  to  fociety  ;  will  view  all  the 
diflferent  improvements  in  arts,  in  commerce,  and  in  the 
fciences,  as  co-operating  to  promote  the  union,  the 
happinefs,  and  the  virtue  of  mankind ;  and,  amidft  the 
political  diforders  refulting  from  the  prejudices  and 
follies  of  his  own  times,  will  look  forward  with  tran- 
fport,  to  the  bleflings  which  are  referved  for  pofterity 
in  a  more  enlightened  age. 
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NOTE  [A],  page  4. 

1  AM  happy  in  being  able  to  quote  the  following  paflagc, 
in  illultration  of  a  do£lrine»  aguind  which  I  do  not  con- 
ceive it  poflfible  to  urge  any  things  but  the  authority  of  fome 
illudrious  names. 

<<  Puifque  Texiftence  des  cotps  n'eft  pour  nous  que  la 
**  permanence  d'ctres  dont  les  proprietes  repondent  ^  un 
**  certain  ordre  dc  nos  fenfations,  il  en  refulte  qu'elle  n*a 
"  rien  dc  plus  certain  que  celle  d'autres  etrcs  qui  fe  mani- 
**  fedent  egalemeut  par  leurs  effcts  fur  nous ;  &  puifque  nos 
**  obfcrvations  fur  nos  propres  facultcs,  confirmees  par  ccllcs 
<<  que  nous  faifons  fur  les  eires  pcnfants  qui  animent  auHt 
*<  des  corps,  nc  nous  montrent  aucunc  analogic  entre  I'etrc 
<<  qui  fent  ou  qui  penfe  3c  IVtre  qui  nous  oSre  ie  phenomene 
M  de  Tentendue  ou  dc  rimpcnetrabilite,  il  n'y  a  aucune  raifbn 
**  de  croire  ces  etres  de  la  meme  nature.  Ainfi  la  fpiritualite 
«*  de  l*ame  n'eft  pas  une  opinion  qui  ait  befoin  de  preuves, 
«<  mais  le  rcfultat  fimple  &  natural  d*unc  analyfc  exa£le  dc 
*«  nos  idccs,  &  de  nos  facuhes." 

Fie  de  M,  TuRGOT  par  M.  Condorcet. 

Des  Cartes  was  the  firft  philofvjphcr  who  dated,  in  21  clear 

and  fatisfaftory  manner,  the  didinclion  between  qaind  ami 

Viatler,  and  who  pointed  out  the  proper  plan  for  dudying 

the  intellcAual  phcnomeaa.    It  is  chiefly  in  confcqucnce  of 

his 
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his  prccifc  ideas  with  refpcft  to  this  di(lin£lion,  that  wc 
may  remark,  in  all  his  metaphyfical  writings,  a  pcrfpi- 
cuity  which  is  not  obfervablc  in  thofe  of  any  of  his  prcdc- 
ceiTors. 

Dr.  Reid  has  remarked,  that  although  Des  Caries  infers 

the  exiilence  of  mind,  from  the  operations  of  which  we  ar^ 

confcious,  yet  he  could  not  reconcile  bimfelf  to  the  notion 

of  an  unknowa  fubftance,    or  fubftratum,  to  which  thefe 

operations  belonged.     And  it  was  on  this  account,  he  con- 

jedures,  that  he  made  the  eiTence  of  the  foul  to  confift  in 

thought ;  as,  for  a  fimilar  reafon,  he  had  made  the  efience 

of  matter  to  confiil  in  extenfion.     But  I  am  afraid,  that  this 

fuppofition  is  not  perfe£^ly  reconcileable  with  Des  Cartes* 

writings  -,  for  he  repeatedly  (peaks  with  the  utmoft  confidence 

of  the  exiftence  of  fubftances  of  which  we  hare  only  a  rcla- 

tire  idea  \  and,  even  in  attempting  to  (hew  that  tliought  is 

the  eflential  attribute  of  mind,  and  extenfion  of  matter,  he 

Gonfiders  them  as  nothing  more  than  attributes  or  qualities 

belonging  to  thefe  fubftances. 

«  Per  fubfiantiam  nihil  aliud  intelligere  poflumus,  quam 
«  rem  quae  ita  exifiit,  ut  nulla  alia  re  indigeat  ad  exiften- 
<<  dum.  £t  quidem  fubflantia  quae  nulla  plane  re  indigeatf 
<<  unica  tantum  potefl  intelligi^  nempe  Deus.  Alias  rero 
"  omnes,  non  nifi  ope  concurfus  Dei  exiftere  poffc  pcrcipi- 
<<  mus.  Atque  ideo  nomen  fubftantiae  non  convenit  Deo  et 
*^  illis  univoce  ut  dici  folet  in  fcholis ;  hoc  efi,  nulla  ejus  no- 
*«  minis  fignificatio,  poteft  diftinSe  intelligi,  quae  Deo,  et 
*«  creaturis  fit  communis. 

**  Poffunt  autem  fubftantia  corporea,  et  mens,  fire  fub- 
^  ftantia  cogitans,  creata,  fub  hoc  com  muni  conceptu  intel- 
«*  ligi ;  quod  fint  res,  quae  folo  Deo  concurfu  agent  ad  cxif- 
"  tendum.  Verumtamen  non  poteft  fubftantia  primum  ani- 
**  madverti  ex  hoc  folo,  quod  fit  res  exiftens,  quia  hoc  folom 
«  per  fe  nos  non  afficit:  fed  facile  ipfam  agnofcimus  ex 
"  quolibct  ejus  attributo,  per  communem  illam  notjonem^ 
««  quod  nihili  nulla  funt  attributa,  nullxvae  proprietates  aat 
*<  qualitates.     £x  hoc  enim^  quod  aliquod  attiibutum  adefle 

«  per- 
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"  perciptamus,  concludimus  allquam  rem  exiflcntem,  five 
<■  fubflantiam  cui  illud  tribui  poITit,  neceiraiio  Ctiam  adefle. 

"  Et  quidem  ex  quolibet  atlributo  Tubdantia  cognofcitur : 
"  fed  una  tamen  eft  cujufque  fubftantix  prxcipua  proprietas, 
"  qU3c  iplius  naturam  eflentiamque  conftltuit,  et  ad  quam 
"  aliae  omncs  referuntur.  Ncmpc  cxtcnfio  in  longum,  la- 
"  turn  et  profundum  fubftantix  corporex  naturam  conftiiuit ; 
"  et  cogitatio  condituit  naturam  fubftantix  cogitantis." 

Pi-iiap.  Fhihfaph.  pars  i.  cap.  51,  52,  jj- 

In  ftating  the  relative  notions  wiiich  we  bave  of  mind  and 
of  body,  I  have  avoided  the  ufe  of  the  word  fuhjlanee,  as  I 
am  unwilling  to  furnifh  the  flighted  occafion  for  controvctfy ; 
and  have  contented  myfclf  with  defining  mind  to  be  that 
which  feels,  thinks,  wills,  hopes,  fears,  defires,  &c.  That 
my  confcioufnefs  of  thcfe  and  other  operations  is  neceflarily 
accompanied  with  a  conviflion  of  my  own  exificnce,  and 
with  a  conviSion  that  all  of  them  belong  lo  one  and  the 
fame  being,  is  not  an  hypoihcfis,  but  a  fa£);  of  which  it  is 
no  more  poffiblc  for  me  to  doubt,  than  of  the  reality  of  my 
own  fenfations  or  volitions. 


\ 


NOTE  [B],  page  68. 

T^ocTOR  Retd  remarks,  that  Des  Cirtes  rejc£led  a  part 
^'^  only  of  the  anticnt  theory  of  perception,  and  adopted  the 
other  part.  "  That  theory,"  fays  he,  "  may  be  divided  into 
"  two  parts :  the  firft,  that  images,  fpecics,  or  forms  of  cx- 
"  ternal  objcifls,  come  from  the  obje<fl,  and  enter  by  the 
t*  avenues  of  the  feiifes  to  the  mind  :  the  fecond  part  is,  that 
"  the  external  obje£t  itfelf  is  not  perceived,  but  only  the 
*'  fpecies  or  image  of  it  in  the  mind.  The  firft  part,  Des 
"  Cartes  and  his  followers  rej'cifled  and  refuted  by  foHd  ar- 
"  guments;  but  the  fecond  p:irt,  neither  he  nor  his  followers 
"  have  thought  of  calling  in  queftioni  being  perfu:ided  that 
"  it  is  only  a  repicfentHtivc  image  in  the  mind  of  tbc  cxtcr- 
*'  nal  objed  that  wc  perceive,  and  not  the  objed  itfclf. 
«  And  this  imagd  which  the  peripatetics  called  a  fpecies, 
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<<  he  calls  an  idea>  changing  the  name  onlyj  while  he  admits 
«*  the  thing.** 

The  account  which  this  pafiage  contains  of  Dcs  Cartes' 
doflrine  concerning  perception,  is,  I  believe,  agreeable  to 
his  prevailing  opinion,  as  it  may  be  colle^ied  from  tho 
general  tenor  of  his  writings;  and  the  obfervation  with 
which  it  'concludes  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  neither  he  nos 
any  of  his  followers  ever  called  in  queftion  the  exiftencc  of 
ideas,  as  the  immediate  objedls  of  our  perception.  With 
refpeft,  however,  to  the  firft  part  of  the  antient  theory,  as 
here  ftated,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  Des  Cartes, 
although  evidently  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  it,  fomtimes 
cxprefles  hlmfelf  as  if  he  rather  doubted  of  it,  than  exprefsly 
denied  it ;  and  at  other  times,  when  preflcd  with  objeftions 
to  his  own  particular  fyftem,  he  admits,  at  leaft  in  part,  the 
truth  of  it.  The  following  paflage  is  one  of  the  moft  explicit 
I  recoiled,  in  oppofition  to  the  antient  doSrinc. 

<'  Obfervandum  prseterea,  animam,  nullis  imaginibus  ab 

••  objeftis  ad  cerebrum  miffis  egere  ut  fentiat,  (contra  quam 

*<  communiter  philofophi  nodri  (latuunt,)  aut  ad  minimum 

longe  aliter  illarum  imaginum  naturam  concipiendam  efle 

quam  vulgo  fit.  Quumenim  circa  easnil  conCderent,  praeter 

*<  fimilitudinem  earum  cum  obje£iis  quae  repraefentant,  non 

**  pofTunt  explicare,  qua  ratione  ab  obje£iis  formari  queantf 

•*  et  recipi  ab  organis  fenfuum  exteriorum,  ct  demum  nervis 

ad  cerebrum  tranfvehi.      Nee  alia  caufa   imagines  iftas 

fingere  eos  impulit,  nifi  quod  viderent  mentcm  noftram 

•*  cfEcaciter  piftura  excitari  ad  apprehendendum  objedlum 

<*  illud,  quod  exhibet :  ex  hoc  enim  judicanint,  illam  eodem 

^  modo  excitandam,  ad  apprehendenda  ea  qux  fenfus  mo- 

*<  vant,  per  exiguas  quafdam  imagines,  in  capite  noftro  de- 

"*  lineatas.    Sed  nobis  contra  eft  advertendum,  multa  prxter 

*'  imagines  efle,  qux  cogitationes  excitant,  ut  exempli  gratiaji 

**  verba  et  figna,  nullo  modo  fimilia  iis  quae  fignificant.** 

Dioptric,  cap.  4.  §  6^ 
In  his  third  meditation  (which  contains  his  celebrated  argu- 
ment for  the  exiflence  of  a  Deity)  the  following  paflage  occurs, 

«  Scd 
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<<  Sed  hie  praecipue  de  ii&  eft  quserendom  quas  tanqatm  i 
'<  rebus  extra  me  exiftentibus  defumptas  confideroi  quxnaM 
<<  me  moveat  ratio  ut  illas  iftis  rebus  fimiles  efle  exillimem; 
<<  nempe  ita  videor  do£his  a  natura)  et  prsetera  expcrior  illas 
*<  Ron  a  mea  voluntate  nee  proinde  a  me  ipfo  penderei  fiep6 
^*  enim  vel  invito  obverfantur,  ut  jam,  five  velim  Gve  no)irii» 
*<  fentio  caloremi  ct  ideo  puto  fenfum  ilium,  five  ideaih 
^<  ealoris  a  re  a  me  diverfa,   nempe  ab  ignis,  cui  aflxded 
^  calore  mihi  advenire,  nihilque  magis  obvium  eft,  quai& 
^  ut  judic^em  iftam  tem  fuam  fimilitudinem  potius,  quam 
<<  aliud  quid  in  me  immittere ;  quae  rationes  an  fatis  firmx 
^  fint,  jam  ridebo.    Cum  hie  dico  me  ita  dodum  ctk  a 
^  ifiatura,  intelligo  tantum  fpotitaneo  quodam  impetu  me 
^  (erri  ad  hoc  credendum,  non  lumine  aliquo  naturali  milu 
^  oftendt  efle  return,   quae   duo  multum  difcrepant,  nam 
'<<  qusecumque  lumine  naturali  mihi  oftenduntur,  (ut  quo^ 
*<  ex  eo  quod  dubitem  fequatur  me  efle,  et  fimilia,)  nullo 
<<  modo  dubia  efle  poflTunt,  quia  nulla  alia  faculfas  efle  po- 
^  teft,  cui  xque  fidam  ac  lumini  ifti,  quaeqne  ilia  non  vera 
<*  poflit  docere;  fed  quantum  ad  impetus  naturales,  jam 
^*  fxpe  olim  judicavi  me  ab  illis  in  deteriorem  parteih  fuiflc 
«  impulfum  cum  de  bono  eligendo  ageretur,  nee  video  cur 
«  iifdem  in  ulla  alia  re  magis  fidam.    Deinde  quamvis  ides 
«  illse  a  voluntate  mea  non  pendeant,  non  ideo  conftat  ipfat 
«  a  rebus  extra  me  pofitis  neceflario  procedere  j  ut  enim 
^<  impetus  illi,  de  quibus  mox  loquebar,  quamvis  in  me  fint, 
««  a  voluntate  tamen  mea  divcrfi  efle  videntur,'  ita  forte  etiam 
<<  aliqua  alia  eft  in  me  facultas  nondum  mihi  fatis  cognita 
"  iftarum  idearum  effcflrix,  ut  haAenus  femper  vlfum  eft 
<*  illas,  dum  fomnio,  abfque  ulla  rerum  extcrnarum  ope  in 
<<  me  formari ;  ac  denique  quamvis  a  rebus  a  me  diverfis 
<<  procederent,  non  inde  fequitur  illas  rebus  iftis  fimiles  efle 
**  deberc;  quinimo  in  multis  fxpe  magnum  difcrimen  videor 
<<  deprehendiflTc ;  fie,  exempli  caufa,  duas  diverfas  folis  ideas 
<<  apud  me  invenio,  unam  tanquam  a  fenfibus  hauftam,  et 
<<  qu«  maxime  inter  illas  quas  adventitias  exiftimo  eft  re- 
*<  cenfcnda,  per  quam  mihi  valde  parvus  appareti   aliaih 

7  **  rcro 
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**  yero  ex  rationibus  aftronomiae  defumptam,  hoc  eft  ex  no* 
*<  tionibus  quibufdam  mihi  innatis  elicitam  vel  quocumque 
<<  alio  modo  a  me  fadiami  per  quam  aliquoties  major  quam 
**  terra  exhibetur ;  utraque  profe&o  fimilis  eidem  foli  extra 
««  me  exiftenti  effe  non  poteft,  et  ratio  perfuadet  illam  ei 
<<  maxime  efie  diffimilem,  quas  quam  proxime  ab  ipfo  videtur 
^  emanafle.  Qu%  omnia  fatis  demonftrant  me  non  hadenus 
*<  ex  certo  judicio^  fed  tantum  ex  caeco  aliquo  impulfu  cre- 
*^  didifle  res  quofdam  a  me  direrfas  exiftere,  qux  ideas  five 
*<  imagines  fuas  per  organa  fenfuum^  vel  quolibet  alio  padto 
<<  mihi  immittant." 

Among  other  animadverfions  upon  this  meditation  fent  to 
Des  Cartes  by  one  of  his  correfpondents,  it  is  objeded  i — 
'<  Videris  vertere  in  dubium  non  tantum  utrum  ideae  aliquse 
^  procedant  ex  rebus  extemis,  fed  etiam  utrum  omnino  fint 
<<  externx  res  aliquae/'  To  which  Des  Cartes  anfwers: 
<<  Notandum  eft,  me  non  aflSrmafle  ideas  rerum  materialium 
'<  ex  mente  deduci,  ut  non  fatis  bona  fide  hie  fingis ;  ex- 
**  prefTe  enim  poftea  oftendi  ipfas  a  corporibus  faepe  advcnire» 
««  ac  per  hoc  corporum  exiftentiam  probari." 

Fide  ObjeSiones  in  Meditationet  Renati  Des  Cartes^  cffm 
ejufdem  ad  illas  Refponfionibus. 

NOTE  [C],  page  71. 

Tn  confequence  of  the  inferences  which  Mr.  Hume  has  de- 
duced from  this  dodirine  concerning  caufe  and  eflfed, 
fome  later  authors  have  been  led  to  difpute  its  truth ;  not 
perceiving  that  the  fallacy  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Hume's  fyftem 
does  not  confift  in  his  premifes,  but  in  the  conclufion  which 
he  draws  from  them. 

That  the  obje£i  of  the  phyfical  inquirer  is  not  to  trace 
necefTary  connexions,  or  to  afcertaiu  the  efficient  caufes  of 
phenomena,  is  a  principle  which  has  ^een  frequently  a- 
fcribed  to  Mr.  Hume  as  its  author,  both  by  his  followers  and 
by  his  opponents ;  but  it  is,  in  izGty  of  a  much  earlier  datCf 
and  has  been  maintained  by  many  of  the  moft  enlightenedf 

and 
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and  the  lead  fceptic^  of  our  modem  philofophers :  nor  da  I 
know  that  it  was  ever  fufpe£lcd  to  have  a  dangerous  tcndencjrt 
till  the  publieaiion  of  Mr.  Hume's  writings.  "  If  wc  except" 
(fays  Dr.  Barrow)  "  the  mutual  caufality  and  dependence  of 
"  the  terms  of  a  mathematical  demonAration,  I  do  not  think 
"  that  there  is  any  other  caufality  in  the  nature  of  things* 
"  wherein  a  neceflary  confequence  can  be  founded.  Logi- 
"  cians  do  indeed  boaft  of  1  do  not  know  what  kind  of  de- 
"  monftrations  from  external  caufes  either  efficient  or  finali 
"  but  without  being  able  to  Ihcw  one  genuine  example  of 
"  any  such  ;  nay,  I  imagine  it  is  impofFible  for  them  fo  to 
"  do.  For  there  can  be  no  fuch  connexion  of  an  external 
*'  efBcient  caufc  with  its  effefl,"  {at  Icaft  none  fuch  can  be 
underftood  by  us,)  "  through  which,  ftrifljy  fpeaking,  the 
«'  effe£l  is  neceflarily  fuppofcd  by  the  fuppoGtion  of  the 
*'  efhcicnt  caufe,  or  any  determinate  c^ufe  by  tlie  fuppofition 
*'  of  the  cffeii."  He  adds  afterwards,  "  Tiierefore  there 
"  can  be  no  argumentation  from  an  efficient  caufc  to  the 
"  clFefl,  or  iiom  an  effeft  to  the  caufc  which  is  lawfully 
*'   ncccirary."  Mathematical  LeHurti  read  at  Cambr'tdgt^ 

Dr.  Butler  too,  in  hia  difcourfe  on  the  ignorance  of  man, 
has  remarked,  that  *'  it  is  in  general  no  more  than  elfe£ls, 
•'  that  the  mofl  knowing  are  acquainted  with  ;  for  as  to 
••  caufes  they  are  entirely  in  the  dark  as  the  moft  igno- 
«'  rant,"  "  What  are  tlie  laws,"  (he  continues,)  "  by  which 
"  matter  afls  on  matter,  but  certain  effefls,  which  fome 
'*  having  obfervcd  to  be  frequently  repeated,  have  reduced 
•'  to  general  rules  ?"  ButlerV  Sermenf. 

"  The  laws  of  attraflion  and  rcpulfion"  (fays  Dr.  Berke- 
ley) "  are  to  be  regarded  as  laws  of  motion,  and  ihefe  only 
*'  as  rules  or  ntethods  obfervcd  in  the  produ^ions  of  natural 
"  effefls,  the  eSicicni  and  final  caufes  whereof  arc  not  of 
"  mechanical  confi deration.  Certainly,  if  the  explaining  a 
"  phenomenon  be  to  aflign  its  proper  efficient  and  final 
*'  caufc,  ii  fhould  fccm  the  mechanical  philofophcrs  never 
"  explained  any  thing ;  their  province  being  only  to  difcover 
"  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  is,  the   general  rules  and  method 

«  of 
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^  of  hiotion ;  and  to  account  for  {)^ftrcuUr  phenbth^i^)  hf 
*«  tcdticing  them  under,  ot  Biewing  dieir  coirfotrtity  to  fuch 
«*  general  rules."    Sims :  or,  Philofophical  Inquiries  toncem^ 

in^  ih0  Virtues  of  Tar  JTatH-f  p.  f  oB. 

"  The  words  ottraBion  and  reptfffion  may,  in  compliantc 
•'  with  cuftom,  be  ufed  where,  accurately  fpcaking,  motioA 
•*  alone  is  meant."  Bid.  p.  114. 

**  AttraAion  cannot  produce,  and  in  that  fenfe  accoutit, 
•*  for  the  phenomena  5  being  itfclf  one  of  die  phenomena 
^  produced  and  to  be  accouiited  for.**  Rid.  p.  115. 

••  There  is  a  certain  analogy,  conftancy,  and  uniformiiy  in 
'^  At  phenomena  or  appearances  bf  nature,  which  ar^  a  fotm- 
^  dation  for  general  rules :  and  thefe  are  a  grammar  fot  Hie 
**  underftanding  of  nature,  or  that  feries  of  efiefts  in  the  ti- 
*«  fiblc  world,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  forefee  whit  #ili 
^^  come  to  pafs  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things.  Flotihus 
**  obferves,  in  his  third  Ennead,  that  the  art  of  prefaghlg,' 
<*  is  in  fomc  fort  the  reading  of  natural  letters  denoting' 
<*  order,  and  that  fo  far  forth  as  analogy  obtains  in  the  uhi- 
•«  verfe,  there  may  be  vaticination.  And  in  reality,  he  thaV 
•«  foretells  the  motions  of  the  planets,  or  the  effeflb  of  hkc- 
•*  dicines,  or  the  rcfult  of  chemical  or  mechanical  fcipeti- 
*<  ments,  may  be  faid  to  do  it  by  natural  vaticinatioh." 

I^d.  p.  110,  1 21. 

^  Inftruments,  occafions,  and  figns,  occur  iif,  or  rathet 
•*  make  up,  the  whole  vifible  court  of  nature."     IB.  p.  123. 

The  following  very  remarkable  paflage  from  Mr.  Iiock^ 
(hews  clearly,  that  this  eminent  philofopher  confidered  thfe 
connexion  between  impulfe  and  motion,  as  a  conjunBim 
which  we  learn  from  experience  only  5  and  not  as  a  confe- 
quence  deducible  from  the  confideration  of  impulfe,  by  any 
reafoning  a  priori.  The  pafTage  is  the  more  curious,  that  ft 
is  this  particular  application  of  Mr.  Hume's  dodirine,  that 
has  been  generally  fuppofed  to  furnifli  the  ftrongeft  objediion 
againft  it. 

**  Another  idea  we  have  of  body,  is  the  power  of  com*-* 
*<  municating  motion  by  impulfe;  and  of  our  fouls,  the 

**  power 
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»^  power  of  exciting  motion  by  thought.  Thefe  ideas,  the 
'*  one  of  body,  the  other  of  our  minds,  every  day's  experi- 
.**  cnce  clearly  funiiflies  us  with :  but  if  here  again  we  in- 
«  quire  how  this  is  done,  we  are  equally  in  the  dark.  For 
**  in  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulfe,  wherein  as 
'*  much  motion  is  loft  to  one  body,  as  is  got  to  the  other, 
**  which  is  the  ordinarieft  cafe,  wc  can  have  no  other  con- 
*<  ception,  but  of  the  paffing  of  motion  out  of  the  one 
<<  into  another  ^  which  I  think  is  as  obfcure  and  incon- 
<<  ceivable,  as  how  our  minds  move  or  ftop  our  bodies  by 
•*  thought,  which  wc^very  moment  find  they  do.*' 

■  **  The   communication  of   motion  by  thought, 

*'  which  we  afcribe  to  fpirit,  is  as  evident  as  that  of  impulfe 
<<  which  we  afcribe  to  body.  Conftant  experience  makes  us 
«*  fenfible  of  both  of  thefe,  though  our  narrow  underftand- 
•*  ings  can  comprehend  neither." 

— ^—  "  To  conclude,  fenfation  convinces  us,  that  there 
«<  are  folid  extended  fubftances ;  and  reflection,  that  there 
**  arc  thinking  ones  :  experience  affures  us  of  the  exiftence 
**  of  fuch  beings ;  and  that  the  one  hath  a  power  to  move 

«  body  by  impulfe,  and  the  other  by  thought. If  we 

<<  would  inquire  farther  into  their  nature,  caufes,  and  man- 
**  ner,  wc  perceive  not  the  nature  of  extenGon  clearer  than 
**  we  do  of  thhiking.  If  we  would  explain  them  any  far- 
**  ther,  one  is  as  eafy  as  the  other ;  and  there  is  no  more 
*<  difficulty  to  conceive,  how  a  fubftance  we  know  not, 
^  (hould  by  thought  fet  body  into  motion,  than  how  a  fub- 
•*  ftance  we  know  not,  (hould  by  impulfe  fet  body  into  mo- 
'<  tion.''  Locke,  book  ii*  chap.  23.  $  28,  ap. 

It  is  not  indeed  very  eafy  to  reconcile  the  foregoing  obfwr- 
rations,  which  are,  in  every  refpcft,  worthy  of  the  fagacity 
of  this  excellent  phitofopher,  with  the  paflage  quoted  from 
faim  in  page  81  of  this  work. 

Some  of  Mr.  Hume's  reafonings  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  connexions  among  phyfical  events,  coincide  perfeAIy 
with  thofe  of  Makbrancbe  on  the  f«me  fubjeft  i  but  they 

N  n  were 
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were  employed  by  this  laft  writer  to  fupport  a  very  differeiit 
conclufion. 

At  a  dill  earlier  period,  Hobbes  exprefled  himfelf  with  re* 
fpe£t  to  phyfical  connexions,  in  terms  fo  nearly  approaching 
to  Mr.  Hume's,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fuppofe  that  they  did 
not  fugged  to  him  the  language  which  he  has  employed  oh 
that  fubje£l.  «  What  we  call  experience,*'  (he  remarks,) 
<<  is  nothing  elfe  but  remembrance  of  what  antecedents  have 
*«  been  followed  by  what  confcquents." — <*  No  man,"  (he 
continues,)  ^*  can  have  in  his  mind  a  conception  of  the  fu- 
«'  ture  ;  for  the  future  is  not  yet ;  but  of  our  conceptions  of 
/<  the  pail  we  make  a  future,  or  rather  call  pad,  future 
<*  relatively.  Thus  after  a  man  hath  been  accuftomed 
^*  to  fee  like  antecedents  followed  by  like  confequentsr, 
<<  whenfoever  he  feeth  the  like  come  to  pafs  to  any  thing  he 
«  had  feen  before,  he  looks  there  ihould  follow  it  the  fame 
^«  that  followed  then. — ^When  a  man  hath  fo  often  obfenred 
<<  like  antecedents  to  be  followed  by  like  confequents,  that 
«  whenfoever  he  feeth  the  antecedent,  he  looketh  again  for 
<«  the  confequent,  or  when  he  feeth  the  confequent,  maketh 
<<  account  there  hath  been  the  like  antecedent,  then  he  calU 
<<  eth  both  the  antecedent  and  the  confequent  figns  of  one 
**  another."  Hokbrs'  Tripar, 

I  am  doubtful  whether  I  ihould  not  add  to  thefe  autbori-*' 
ties,  that  of  Lord  Bacon,  who,  although  be  has  no  where 
formally  dated  the  dodirine  now  under  confideration,  has 
plainly  taken  it  for  granted  in  all  his  reafonings  on  the  me- 
thod of  profecuting  philofophical  inquiries ;  for  if  we  couki 
perceive  in  any  indance  the  manner  in  which  a  caufe  pro- 
duces its  efieA,  we  ihould  be  able  to  deduce  the  efie£l  ftom 
its  caufe  by  reafoning  a  priori ;  the  impoflibility  of  which  he 
every  where  drongly  inculcates.  **  Homo  naturae  miniiter 
'<  et  interpres  tantum  facit  et  intelligit  quantum  de  nattme 
<<  ordine  re  vel  mente  obfervaverit;  nee  ampliiu  fcit  aut 
<(  poted."  I  acknowledge,  at  the  fame  time,  tfaati  firom  die 
general  fcope  of  lord  Bacon's  writings,  ;i$  well  m  froia  focne 

particular 
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particular  expreiTions  in  them  with  regard  to  caufes,  I  am 

inclined  to  believe  that  his  metaphyfical  notions  on  the  fub- 

je£l  were  not  very  accurate,  and  that  lie  was  led  to  perceive 

the  neceflity  of  recurring  to  obfervation  and  experiment  in 

natural  philofophy,  not  from  a  fpeculative  confideration  of 

our  ignorance  concerning  neceflary  connexions,  but  from  a 

convi£iion,  founded  on  a  review  of  the  hiftory  of  fcience>  of 

the  infufficiency  of  thbfe  methods  of  inquiry  which  his  pre- 

decefTors  had  purfued.      The  notion  which  the  ancients  had 

formed  of  the  obje£i  of  philofophy,  (which  they  conceived 

to  be  the  inveiligation  of  efficient  caufes,)  was  the  principal 

circumftance  which  mifled  them  in  their  refoarches :  and  the 

erroneous  opinions  of  Dcs  Cartes  on  the  fame  fubje£l,  fruf- 

trated  all  the  efforts  of  his  great  and  inventive  genius,  in  the 

ftudy  of  phyfics.     <*  Perfpicuum  eft/*  (fays  he,  in  one  paf- 

fage,)  *<  optlmam  philofophandi  viam  nos  fequuturos,  fi  ex 

<<  ipfius  Dei  cognitione  rerum  ab  eo  creatarum  cognitionem 

<<  deducere  conemur,  ut  ita  fcientiam  perfe£li(Iimam  quae  eft 

*'  effe£luum  per  caufas  acquiramus  *." 

The  ftrong  prejudice  which  has  been  entertained  of  late 

againft  Mr.  Hume's    do£lrine   concerning  the  connexion 

among  phyfical  events,  in  confequence  of  the  dangerous  con- 

clufions  to  which  it  has  erroneoufly  been  fuppofed  to  lead, 

will,  I  hope,  be  a  fufficient  apology  for  multiplying  fo  many 

authorities  in  fupport  of  it. 

NOTE  [D],  page  74. 

npflis  language  has  even  been  adopted  by  philofophers,  and 
by  atheifts  as  well  as  theifts.  The  latter  have  reprefented 
natural  events  as  parts  of  a  great  chain,  the  higheft  link  of 
which  is  fupported  by  the  Deity.  The  former  have  pre- 
tended, that  there  is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppoGng  the  number 
of  links  to  be  infinite.  Mr.  Hume  had  the  merit  of  (hewing 
clearly  to  philofophers,  that  our  common  language,  with 
refpe^  to  caufe  and  cWcGt^   is  merely  analogical ;  and  that 

*  Thcrt  St,  I  bcttett,  rcalbo  to  di^ibc  if  Dto  Cartes  bad  tfcr  read  the  w«rki  of 

Bacon. 
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if  there  be  any  links  among  phyfical  events,"  they  muft  for 
ever  remain  invifible  to  us.  If  this  part  of  his  fyftem  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  if,  at  the  fame  time,  we  admit  the  authority  of 
that  principle  of  the  mind,  which  leads  us  to  refer  every 
change  to  an  efficient  caufe ;  Mr.  Hume's  dodlrine  feems  to 
be  more  favourable  to  theifm,  than  even  the  common  no- 
tions upon  this  fubjeft ;  as  it  keeps  the  Deity  always  in 
view,  not  only  as  the  firft,  but  as  the  conftantly  operating 
efficient  caufe  in  nature,  and  as  the  great  connedling  prin- 
ciple among  all  the  various  phenomena  which  we  obferve. 
iTiis,  accordingly,  was  the  conclufion  which  Malebranche , 
deduced  from  premifes  very  nearly  the  fame  with  Mr.. 
Hume's. 

NOTE  [E],  page  119. 

TV/TR.  Locke,  in  his  Eflay  on  Human  Underftanding,  has 
taken  notice  of  the  quicknefs  with  which  the  operations 
of  the  mind  are  carried  on,  and  has  referred  to  the  acquired 
perceptions  of  fight,  as  a  proof  of  it.  The  fame  Author  has 
been  (truck  with  the  connexion  between  this  clafs  of  fads 
and  our  habitual  a£kions ;  but  he  does  not  (late  the  queftion, 
whether  fuch  adVions  are  voluntary  or  not.  1  think  it  pro- 
bable, from  his  mode  of  expreffion,  that  his  opinion  on  the 
fubjed  was  the  fame  with  mine.  The  following  quotation 
contains  all  the  remarks  I  recollefl  in  his  writings,  that  have 
any  connexion  with  the  dodlrines  of  the  prefent  chapter : 

<«  We  are  farther  to  confidcr,  concerning  perception,  that 
^  the  ideas  we  receive  by  fcnfation  are  often,  in  grown 
•**  people,  altered  by  the  judgment,  without  our  taking  notice 
"  of  it.  When  we  fert)efore  our  eyes  a  round  globe,  of 
.♦*  any  uniform  colour,  e.  g.  gold,  alabader,  or  jet,  it  is  cer- 
."  tain  that  the  idea  thereby  imprinted  in  our  mind  is  of  a 
**  flat  circle,  varioufly  (hadowed,  with  feveral  degrees  of 
**  light  and  brightnefs  coming  to  our  eyes.  But  we,  having 
**  by  ufe  been  accuftomed  to  perceive  what  kind  of  appear- 
<<  ance  convex  bodies  are  wont  to  make  in  us>  and  what  al- 

8 ».       «  terations. 
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**  terations  are  made  in  the  reflexions  of  light  by  the  dif- 
♦*  ference  of  the  fenfible  figure  of  bodies  ;  the  judgment 
"  prefeiuly,  by  a  habitual  cuftom,  aHers  the  appearances 
**  into  their  caufes-,  fo  that,  from  that  which  truly  is 
•*  variety  of  fliadow  or  colour,  collecling  the  figure,  it 
^*  makes  it  pafs  for  a  mark  of  figure,  and  frames  to  itfelf 
•'  the  perception  of  a  convex  figure^  and  an  uniform  colour; 
**  when  the  idea  we  receive  from  thence  is  only  a  plane 
"**  varioufly  coloured ;  as  is  evident  in  painting.^ 

Chap,  ix,  §  8, 
"  But  this  is  not,  I  tliink,  ufually  in  any  of  our  ideas 
but  thofe  received  by  fight  j  becaufe  fight,  the  moft  com- 
prchenfive  of  all  our  fcnfes,  conveying  to  our  minds  the 
ideas  of  light  and  colours,  which  are  peculiar  only  to  that 
fcnfc,  and  alfo  the  far  different  ideas  <;f  fpace,  figurci 
and  motion,  the  fcveral  varieties  whereof  change  the  ap- 
pearances of  its  proper  objeft,  viz.  light  and  colours,  we 
'*  bring  ourfclves  by  ufe  to  judge  of  the  one  by  the  other>. 
**  This,  in  many  cafes,  by  a  fettled  habit  in  things  whereof 
<*  we  have  frequent  experience,  is  performed  fo  conftantly, 
<<  and  fo  quick,  that  we  take  that  for  the  perception  of  our 
<<  fcnfation,  which  is  an  idea  formed  by  our  judgment  i  fo 
**  that  one,  viz.  that  of  fcnfation,  ferves  only  to  excite  the 
*^  other^  and  is  fcarce  taken  any  notice  of  itfelf;  as  a  man 
•<  who  reads  or  hears  with  attention  and  underftanding, 
«<  takes  little  notice  of  the  characters  or  founds,  but  of  the 
"**  ideas  that  are  excited  in  him  by  them. 

**  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  is  done  with  fo  little 
"•^  notice,  if  we  confider  how  very  quick  the  anions  of  the 
"  mind  are  performed  ;  for  as  itfelf  is  thought  to  take  up 
"  no  fpace,  to  have  no  extenfion,  fo  its  aflions  feem  to  re- 
<*  quire  no  time,  but  many  of  them  feem  to  be  crowded 
«  into  an  inftant.  I  fpcak  this  in  comparifon  to  the  a£tions 
<^  of  the  body.  Any  one  may  eafily  obfcrvc  this  in  his  own 
"  thoughts,  who  will  take  the  pains  to  rcfleft  on  them* 
•<<  How,  as  it  were  in  an  inftant,  do  our  minds,  with  one 
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<<  glance,  fee  sdl  parts  of  a  demonftrationj  which  may  yeiy 
«  well  be  called  a  long  one,  If  we  confider  the  time  it  will 
*'  require  to  put  it  into  \Fords,  and  (tep  by  ftep  (hew  it  to 
^'  another  ?  Secondly,  we-ftiall  not  be  much  furprlfed  that 
•*  this  is  done  in  us  with  fo  little  notice,  if  we  confider  how 
*'  the  facility  which  we  get  of  doing  things  by  a  cullom  of 
*<  doing,  makes  them  often  pafs  in  us  without  pur  notice. 
"  Habits,  efpecially  fuch  as  arc  begun  very  early,  come  at 
^'  laft  to  produce  actions  in  us,  which  often  efcape  our  ob- 
**  fenratlon.  How  frequently  dp  we  In  a  day  cover  our  eyeS 
<'  with  our  eye*lids,  without  perceiving  that  we  are  at  all  in 
**  the  dark  ?  Men  that  by  cuftom  have  got  the  ufe  of  a  byc- 
«*  word,  do  almoft  in  every  fentence  pronounce  founds> 
<'  which,  though  taken  notice  of  by  others,  they  themfelves 
*'  neither  hear  nor  obferve ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  fo 
*'  ftrange  that  our  mind  (hould  often  change  the  idea  of  its 
<<  fenfation  into  that  of  its  judgment,  and  make  one  fenre 
'<  only  to  excite  the  other,  without  our  taking  notice  of 
«  it-**  Ibid.  §9,  JO. 

The  habit  mentioned  by  Locke,  in  this  paragraph,  of  oc- 
cafionally  winking  with  the  eye-lids,  (which  is  not  accom- 
panied with  any  memory  of  our  being,  in  every  fuch  inftance, 
in  a  momentary  ftate  of  total  darknefs,)  deferves  to  be  added 
to  the  cafes  ahready  mentioned,  to  (hew  the  dependency  of 
memory  upon  attention. 

NOTE  [F],  page  166. 

^  pLATONi  quid   idea    fit,    pecullari    tradadone 

*^  prolixe  excudimus  *,  qux  confuli  ab  iis  debet^ 

*<  qui  accurate  totam  rei  feriem  pemofcere  cupluat.  Nos 
<'  pro  praefentis  in(iituti  modo  paucis  notamus,  Platoni  ideam 
*<  non  efle  illam,  quae  ex  contemplatione  obje^oruin  fingu- 
*'  larium  exfurgit  notionem  univerfalem  reique  alicujus  gene- 

•  Brucker  hrie  alltt^es  to  hit  work,  intitledy  Hi/hria  Phih/t^hica  de  Jde'ts-^ 
Khich  1  bife  ncTcr  bad  an  oppoi  tanitj  of  fcciog. 

«  ralem 
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V  falcm  conceptum,  quern  recentlores  ideam  vocant,  ille 
**  i^n  vocavit  et  ab  idea  diftinxit.      Sed  ideae  funt  illi  eflen* 
*<  tialia  rerum  omnium  fingularium  exemplaria,  amoHaua.  gau- 
^<  dentia,  ad  quorum   naturam  indolemque  res  fingulares 
^  formate  funti  et  quae  illis  verara  certamque  atque  ilabilem 
^  eflentiam  largiuntur.     Has  ideas  ex  ^ivina  mente  oririy 
**  inque  ea  l^dicari,  fua  autem  propria  fubftantia  gaudere, 
^  et  efle  avrv,-  xeu  onv;  orrot  ftatuit,  et  circa  earum  pognitionem 
<<  verfari  intelle£bim  humanum,  in  his  rerum  eflentiis  fepa- 
«  ratim  et  extr^  majteriam  exiftentibus  cognofcendis  cardi- 
*f  nem  verti  totius  philofophiae  afleruit.   Ridiculum  id  Tifum 
M  Ariftoteli,  dari  extra  materiam  ejufmodi  eflcntias  univcr- 
**  faleS)  quibus  res  omnes  fingulares  efientialiter  modifica- 
«  rentur,  rato,  efle  haec  7tfin<rfxxrx  et  nugas  otlofi  ingeniit 
<<  Platonemque  fine  caufa  rationeque  fuiEcienci  hxc  fomnia 
«  ex  fcholis  Pythagoreorum,  qux  iftis  entibus  perfonabant, 
*<*  recepifle,  fuoque  intulilTe  fyttemati.     Cum  autem  negarC 
<*  non  auderet,  efle  in  rebus  formas  eflentiales,  has  ideas, 
<<  five  formas,  qua  voce  Platonicum  nomen  exprin^ere  ma- 
*<  luit,  mateiix  ab  aeterno  efle  impreflas,  et  in  .eo  latere- 
«<  affirmavit,  et  ita  demum  ex  rationibus  iCbis  formifque  fe^ 
f<  minalibuSj  materiam  efle  formatam  ftatuit." 

Bruck.  Hifi,  Phil,  iii.  p.  905. 

NOTE[G],  page  168. 

rpHE  Stoics,  who  borrowed  many  of  their  do£lrines  from 
the  other  fchools  of  philofophy,  feem,  in  particular,  to 
have  derived  their  notions  on  this  fubjecl  from  fome  of  their 
predeceflbrs.  Stilpo,  who  was  of  the  Megaric  fed,  is  faid 
to  have  held  opinions  approaching  nearly  to  thofe  of  the 
Nominalifls. 

««  Stilpo  univerfalia  plane  fuftulit.  Dicebat  enim :  qui 
«*  hominem  dicat  eum  neminem  dicere,  quod  non  hunc  vcl 
*«  ilium  ea  vox  fignificet,  nee  huic  magis,  qunin  alteri  con- 
"  veniat. — Scilicet  fupponebat  Stilpo,  non  dari  hominem  in 
<*  abftrafto^  adcoquc  has  fpecies  et  genera  rerum  non  naturjt 
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*^  exlftere ;  cum  neque  in  hoc  neque  in  alio  hominr,  ilitf 
^f  homo  univerfalis  queat  oftendi.  Indu£lione  itaque  fafla* 
**  cum  neque  hunc,  neque  il]um»  neque  alium  hominem 
**  cffc  coUigeret,  inferebat  nullum  cffe  hominem,  ficque 
**  ludendo  ambigua  hominis  in  genere  five  abftradio,  uti 
«'  logici  dicunt,  &  in  individuo  five  fingulari  confiderati 
<«  notione,  incautos  exagitabat.  Altiora  tamen  hie  latere 
<*  putat  P.  Bayle,  et  non  in  folo  verborum  lufu  fubftitifle 
**  Stilponem,  fed  univerfalia  five  prsedicabilia  ncgaviffe. — 
«*  Neque  prorfus  ^ft  diffimile,  fuiffc  Stilponem  inter  eos, 
<*  qui  univerfalia  praeter  nuda  nomina  nihil  efl"e  dicerent, 
<•  quod  ct  cynicos  fecifle  et  alios,  alibi  docuimus :  quorum 
•*  partes  poftea  fufceperunt  Abaelardi  fequaces  et  tota  nomi- 
€1  nalium  fe£la."  Brucker,  vol.  i.  p.  619. 

NOTE  [H],  page  1 70. 

''^  gECULO  XI.  Rofcelinus  vel  Rucejinus  facerdos  et  phi, 
•'  lofophus  Compendienfis,  ab  Ariftotele  fcceflum  fecit, 
"  et  in  Stoicorum  caftra  ita  tranfiit,  ut  ftatueret,  univerfalia, 
«^  nee  ante  rem,  nee  in  reexifterc,  nee  ullam  habere  realem 
w  exiftcntiam,  fed  cffe  nuda  nomina  ct  voces,  quibus  rerum 
**  fingularium  genera  denotcntur." 

Brucker,  Hlfi,  Phil^  vol.  iii.  p.  906. 

"  Dum  Porphyrius  prudenter  quxftionem  \  an  univerfalia 
<*  revera  exiftant,  omittendam  efle  cenfet,  de  qua  inter  Pla-. 
**  tonicos  et  Stoicos  mire  decertari  noverat,  occafionem  fupr 
•*  peditavit  otiofo  Rofcelini  ingenio,  cam  novo  acumine  in- 
•*  genii  aggrediendi  definiendique."         Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  674. 

Rofcelinus  was  a  native  of  Brittany,  and  canon  of  Comr 
piegne.  He  is  much  celebrated,  even  by  his  adverfaries,  for 
the  acutenefs  and  fubtilty  of  his  genius,  which  he  difplayed 
both  in  fcholaftical  and  theological  controverfy.  He  was 
condemned  for  Tritheifm  by  a  council  aflembled  at  Soiflbns 
IH  the  year  109:1,  {See  MosheimV  EcclefiaJUcal  Hijtory.) 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  taught  in  Paris,  or  that  he 
gave  public  leisures ;  but  he  h^d  the  honour  to  direft  the 

ftudies^ 
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fiudiesi  and  to  form  the  philofophica!  opinions  of  Abehrd^ 
by  whofe  means  the  innovations  he  had  introduced  into 
Dtale£^ics  obtained  a  very  wide  and  rapid  circulation^— « 
(Brucker,  voh  iii.  p.  728.)  He  is  mentioned  as  an  Englifh* 
man  by  Mallet,  in  his  life  of  Bacon,  and  by  other  Writers ; 
a  miilake  into  which  they  have  fallen,  by  cbnfounding 
Britain  with  Bretagne.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  particu- 
lars of  his  life.  <<  Primum  nominalium  aiunt  fuifle,''  fays 
Leibnitz  i  "  nefcio  quern  Rucelinum  Britonem."  See  bit 
D'tjfertation  de  Stylo  Philojophico  Marti  Nizoliu 

The  opinion  of  Abelard  concerning  Univerfals,  is  faid 
to  have  differed,  in  fome  refpe£ts,  from  that  of  his  mafter. 
«  Alius  con Gftit  in  vocibus,"  fays  John  of  Salifbury,  who 
was  a  fcholar  of  Abelard,  <<  licet  hxc  opinio  cum  Rofcelino 
<<  fuo  fere  omnio  jam  evanuerit :  alius  fermones  intuetur^ 
<<  et  ad  illos  dctorquet,  quicquid  alicubi  de  univerfaltbus 
<<  meminit  fcriptum.  In  hac  autem  opinione  deprehenfus 
*•  eft  Pcripateticus  Abelardus  nofter." 

Metalog.  lib.ii.  c.  17, 

Of  this  difference  between  the  doArines  of  Rofcelinus 
and  Abelard,  I  find  myfelf  perfe£lly  unable  to  give  any 
account  \  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Morhoff  acknowledges 
his  ignorance  upon  the  fame  fubje£l.  <<  Alii  fuerunt,  qui 
<<  univerfalia  quxfiverunt,  non  tam  in  vocibus  ^uam  ia 
<<  fermonibus  intcgris ;  quod  Joh.  Sarifberienfis  adfcrilHt 
'<  Petro  Abebrdo  \  qud  quid  intelligat  ille,  mihi  non  fatis 
<*  liquet."  Polyh'tft.  torn.  ii.  lib.i.  cap.  13.  §  «. 

Abfurd  as  thefe  controverfies  may  now  appeal,  fuch  was 
the  prevailing  tafte  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  they  feduced 
the  young  and  afpiring  mind  of  Abelard  from  all  the  other 
purfuits  which  Europe  then  prefcnted  to  his  ambition.-^ 
<<  Ut  militaris  gloriae  pompam,"  fays  he,  <*  cum  hsereditatc 
**  et  prarrogativa  primogenitorum  meorum  fratribus  derelia- 
«<  quens,  Martis  curix  penitus  abdicarem,  ut  Minenre 
**  gremio  educarcr."  Hi/l,  Calam.  Suan  c.  I. 

Among  the  literary  men  of  this  period,  none  feems  to 
have  arifcn  to  fuch  an  eminent  fuperiority  above  his  age. 
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in  the  liberality  of  his  philofophical  views,  as  John  of  SaliP- 
burjt  the  celebrated  friend  of  archbiihop  Becket.  In  his 
youth  he  had  (tudied  at  Paris  under  Abelard  and  other  emi- 
nent maftersy  and  had  applied  hknfelf,  with  diftinguiihed 
aidouT  and  fuccefs^  to  the  fubtile  fpeculations  which  then 
occupied  the  fchools.  After  a  long  abfence,  when  his  mind 
was  enlarged  by  more  liberal  and  ufeful  purfuits,  and  by  an 
cxtenGve  intercourfe  with  the  world,  he  had  the  curiofity  to 
leriiit  the  fcene  of  his  early  ftudics,  and  to  compare  his  own 
acquifitions  with  thofe  of  his  old  companions.  The  account^* 
which  he  gives  of  this  vifit  is  ftrikingly  chara£leri(lical,  both 
of  the  writer  and  of  his  age :  <<  Inventi  font,  qui  fuerant,  ec 
^  iftbi ;  neque  enim  ad  palmam  viii  funt  proceflifle  ad  quac- 
^  (Itones  priftinas  dirimendas,  neque  propofitiunculam  unam 
^  adjecetant.  ■■         ■  Expertus   itaque  fum,  quod 

^  liquido  colligi  poteft,  quia  (icut  diale£iica  alias  expedit 
*•  difcipUnas,  fie,  fufola  fuerit,  jacet  exfanguis  et  fterilis. 
•<  &c/'  Metaiog.  lib.  ii.  cap.  la. 

The  fame  Author,  fpeaking  of  the  controvcrfy  between 
the  Nominalifts  and  the  Realifts,  thus  exprefles  himfelf: 
*<  Quaeftionem  de  generibus  et  fpeciebus  in  qua  laborans 
^  mundus  jam  fenuit,  in  qua  plus  temporis  confumptum  eft 
.  •*  quam  in  acquirendo  et  regendo  orbis  imperio  confumferit 
•*  Caefarea  domus  :  plus  efFufum  pecuniae,  quam  in  omnibus 
*•  divitiis  fuis  poflcderit  Croefus.  Haec  enim  tamdiu  multos 
**  tenuit,  ut  cum  hoc  unum  tota  vita  quaerercnt,  tandem 
«*  nee  iftud,  ncc  aliud  invenirent.*' 

De  Nugis  Curialtum^  lib.  vii.  cap,  12. 

NOTE  [I],  page  187. 

•*  gECTA    nominalium,    omnium    inter    fcholafticas 

profundiflima,  et  hodiernae  reformats  philofo- 

phandi  rationi  congruentiflima  ;  quae  quum  olim  maxime 

«  fioreret,   nunc  apud   fcholafticos   quidem,   extinfta    eft. 

«  Unde  conjicias  dccrcmcnta  potius  quam  augmenta  acu- 

•♦  minis. 
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ff  minis.  Quum  autem  ipfe  Nlzolius  nofter  fe  Nominakm 
**  exfert^  profiteri  non  dubitet  prope  finam  capitis  fexti,  libit 
**  primi ;  et  vero  in  realitate  fonnalitatum  et  univeiialium 
^'  evertenda  nenrus  difputationis  ejus  omnis  podilimam  coiw 
<'  tineatur,  pauca  qusedam  de  Nominalibus  fubjicere  opcrae 
*'  pretium  duxi.  Nominalcs  funt,  qui  omnia  putant  efle 
<<  nuda  nomina  pr»tcr  fubdantias  fingulares,  abdraAorum 
^  igitur  et  univerfalium  realltatem  prorfus  tollunt.  Frimtim 
**  autem  nominalium  aiunt  fuifle  nefcio  qu^kn  Rucelinum 
<<  Britonem,  cujus  occaGone  cruenta  certamina  in  academia 
"  PariGenfl  fucrunt  excitata. 

**  Diu  autem  jacuit  in  tenebris  feda  nominalium^  donee 
**  maximi  vir  ingeniii  et  erudicionls  pro  illo  aevo  (wmnXf 
<<  Wilhelmus  Occam  Anglus,  Scoti  difcipulus^  fed  mox 
<<  oppugnator  maximus,  de  improvifo  eam  refufcitavit ;  con* 
**  fenfere  Gregorius  AriminenGs,  Gabr.  Biel^  et  plerique 
'<  ordinis  Auguftinianorumi  unde  et  in  Martini  Lutheii 
*<  fcriptis  prioribus  amor  nominalium  fatis  elucet,  donee 
*<  procedente  tempore  erga  omnes  monachos  aequaliter 
<<  aflFe£tus  efle  coepit.  Generalis  autem  regula  eft,  qua 
**  nominates  paflim  utuntur ;  entia  non  efle  multiplicanda 
<<  prxter  neceflitatem.  Haec  regula  ab  aliis  paflim  oppug- 
*'  natur,  quaG  injuria  in  divinam  ubertatem,  liberalem 
<<  potius  guam  parcam,  et  varietate  ac  copia  rerum  gaoden- 
**  tem.  Sedj  qui  Gc  objiciunt,  non  fatis  mihi  nominalium 
*^  mentem  ceptfle  videntur,  qux,  etG  obfcurius  propoGta^ 
<<  hue  redit :  hypotheGn  eo  efle  meliorem,  quo  Gmpliciorem* 
^<  et  in  cauGs  eonim  qu«  apparent  reddendis  eum  optime 
*^  fe  gerere,  qui  quam  pauciflima  gratis  fupponat.  Nam 
<<  qui  aliter  agit,  eo  ipfo  naturam,  aut  potius  autorem  ejor 
<<  Deum  ineptx  fuperfluitatis  accufat.  Si  quis  aftronomvt 
<<  rationem  phenomenorum  coeleftium  reddere  poteft  pauds 
^<  fuppoGtis,  meris  nimirum  motibus  fimplicibus  circularibusy 
<<  ejus  certe  hypotheGs  ejus  hypotheC  pracferenda  erit,  qui 
<<  multis  orbibus  Tarie  implexis  ad  explicanda  codeftia  io- 
<<  diget    Ex  hac  jam  regula  nominales  deduxerunt,  omnia 
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^<  in  rerum  natura  explicari  poiTe,  etfi  univerfalibus  et  for* 
^^  malitatibus  realibus  prorfus  careatur  i  qua  fententia  nihil 
^<  verius^  nihil  noftri  temporis  philofopho  dignius,  ufque 
^^  adeo^  utcredam  ipfum  Occamum  non  fuifle  nominaliorem^ 
•*  quam  nunc  eft  Thomas  Hobbes,  qui,  ut  verum  fatear, 
*^  mihi|  plufquam  nominalis  videtur.  Non  contentus  eiiim 
'<  cum  nominalibus  untverfalia  ad  nomina  reducerey  ipfam 
*«  rerum  veritatem  ait  in  nominibus  confiftere,  ac,  quod 
^<  majus  eft)  pendere  ab  arbitrio  humano,  quia  Veritas  pen- 
^  deat  a  definitionibus  terminorum,  definitiones  autem  ter- 
•*  minorum  ab  arbitrio  humano,  Haec  eft  fententia  viti 
•<  inter  profundiflimos  feculi  cenfendi,  qua,  ut  dixi,  nihil 
^*  poteft  effe  nominalius." 

«  This  paifage  from  Leibnitz  has  given  rife  to  a  criticifm  of 
Morhoff,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  extremely  ill-founded. — 
•*  Acccnfet  nominalibus"  (fays  he,)  **  Leibnitzius  Thomam 
«*  Hobbefium,  quem  ille  ipfo  Occamo  nominaliorem,  et 
^<  plufquam  nominalem  vocat,  qui  non  contentus  cum  no* 
'<  minalibus  imiverfalia  ad  nomina  reducere,  ipfam  rerum 
^^  veritatem  ait  in  nominibus  confiftere,  ac  quod  majus  eft, 
i<  pendere  ab  arbitrio  humano.  Quse  bella  ejus  fententia, 
<<  quamquam  laudat  eam  Leibnitzius,  monftri  aliquid  alit, 
^*  ac  plane  nequam  eft.  Immania  enim  ex  uno  fummo 
**  paradoxo  fluunt  abfurda/' 

MoRHOF.  Polyhiftor.  vol.  ii.  page  8i. 
I  ihall  not  at  prefent  enter  into  a  particular  examination 
of  the  do£lrIne  here  afcribed  to  Hobbes,  which  I  fhall  have 
occaiion  to  confider  afterwards  under  the  article  of  Reafon- 
ing.  I  cannot,  however,  help  remarking  that  nothing  but 
extreme  inattention  to  the  writings  of  Leibnitz,  could  have 
led  MorhofF  to  fuppofe,  that  he  had  given  his  fandion  to 
fuch  an  opinion.  In  the  very  paflage  which  has  now  been 
quoted,  the  expreflion  (<'  qui  ut  verum  fatear,  mihi  plus 
^  quam  nominalis  videtur")  plainly  implies  a  cenfure  of 
Hobbes's  philofophy ;  and  in  anotlier  differtation,  entitled> 
Jdeditatiotics  de  Cognithrte,  Veritate,  et  IdeiSf  he  is  at  pains 

dirc£lly 
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dircdly  to  refute  this  part  of  his  fyftem : — "  Atqne  ita 
<<  habemus  quoque  difcrimen  inter  definitioncs  nominaleSy 
<'  qux  notas  tantum  rei  ab  aliis  difcemendsc  continent)  et 
**  realeS)  ex  quibus  conftat  rem  efie  polTibileni)  et  hac  ra- 
**  tione  fatisfit  Hobbio  qiu  veritates  volebat  efle  arbitrarias^ 
**  qui  ex  definitionibus  nominalibus  pendereht)  non  con- 
*<•  fiderans  realitatcm  definitionis  in  arbitrio  non  efle,  nee 
**  quaflibet  notiones  inter  fe  pofle  conjungi.  Nee  defini- 
<<  tiones  nominates  fufficiunt  ad  perfe^tam  fcientiam,  nifli 
<<  quando  aliunde  conftat  rem  definitam  efle  pofllbtleiii^ 
«  &c.  ^c.** 

Leibnitzii  Optra,  Edit.  Duiens,  torn.  ii.  p.  x6»  17. 


NOTE  [K],  page  193. 


nro  form  a  clear  notion  of  truth,  it  is  very  neceflary  to 
conlldcr  truth  of  thought,  and  truth  of  words,  dif« 
^  tin£lly  one  from  another :  but  yet  it  is  very  difficult  t0 
^<  treat  of  them  afundcr :  becaufe  it  is  unavoidable,  in  treat* 
«  ing  of  mental  propofitions,  to  make  ufe  of  words :  and 
<<  then  the  inilances  given  of  mental  propofitions  ceafe  im* 
*<  mediately  to  be  barely  mental,  and  become  verbal.  For 
'<  a  mental  propofition  being  nothing  but  a  bare  confidem* 
«  t'ton  of  the  idcas>  as  they  are  in  our  minds  ftripped  of 
<'  names,  they  lofc  the  nature  of  purely  mental  propofitions^ 
*<  as  foou  as  they  are  put  into  words. 

"  And  that  which  makes  it  yet  harder  to  treat  of  mental 
"  and  verbal  propofitions  feparatcly,  is  that  moft  men,  if 
<<  not  all,  in  their  thinking  and  rcafonings  within  themfelvest 
«*  make  ufe  of  words  inflead  of  ideas,  at  Icaft  when  the 
<<  fubje£l  of  their  meditation  contains  in  it  complex  ideas«^ 

Ix)CKE,  book  iv.  c.  5.  $  3,4. 

"  But  to  return  totheconfidcration  of  truth.    Wc 

«  muft,  I  (ay,  obferve  two  forts  of  propofitions,  that  we  are 
«  capable  of  making. 
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^  Firfty  mcDtaly  wherein  the  ideas  in  our  underftan&igs 
^  are  wkbout  the  uie  of  words  pot  together  or  fqxarated  b  j 
**  the  mtiidy  perceiving  or  judging  of  their  agreement  or 
«  difagreenxnt. 

^  Seoondljry  verbal  propoGtions,  which  are  words,  the 
«  figns  cf  ottr  ideas  put  together  or  feparated  in  affirmatiTe 
^  or  negative  fentences,  &€."  lUd.  (  5. 

^  Though  the  examining  and  judging  of  ideas  by  them- 
^  felves,  their  names  being  quite  laid  afide,  be  the  beft  and 
^  fureft  way  to  clear  and  diftin£l  knowledge ;  jet  through 
^  the  prevailing  cuftom  of  ufing  founds  for  ideas,  I  think  it 
^  is  very  feldom  pra£Hfed.     Every  one  may  obferve,  how 
^  common  it  is  for  names  to  be  made  ufe  of,  inftead  of 
^  the  ideas  themfelves,  even  when  men  think  and  reafon 
^  within  their  own  breads :  efpecially  if  the  ideas  be  very 
^  complex,  and  made  up  of  a  great  colle£Uon  of  fimple 
^  ones.    This  makes  the  confideration  of  words  and  pro- 
^  poGtions  fo  neceflary  a  part  of  the  treatife  of  knowledge, 
<^  that  it  b  very  hard  to  fpeak  intelligibly  of  the  one,  with-» 
^  out  explaining  the  other. 

<«  All  the  knowledge  we  have,  being  only  of  particular  or 
^  of  general  truths,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  may  be  done 
^  in  die  former  of  thefe,  the  latter  can  never  be  well  made 
^  known,  and  b  very  feldom  Apprehended,  but  as  con- 
^  ceived  and  exprefled  in  words.'^  Bode  iv.  c.  6.  $  i,  2. 
From  thefe  paflages  it  appears,  that  Locke  conceived  the 
ufe  which  we  make  of  words  In  carrying  on  our  reafoning^ 
both  with  refpedl  to  particular  and  to  general  truths,  to  be 
diiefly  the  dStOi  of  cuftom ;  and  that  the  employment  of 
language,  however  convenient,  is  not  eflential  to  our  intellec- 
tval  operations.  His  opinion  therefore  did  not  coincide  with 
that  which  I  have  afcribed  to  the  Nominallfts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  paflage  (hews  clearly, 
how  widely  his  opinion  differed  from  that  of  the  Realifts  \ 
and  indeed  it  would  have  led  us  to  believe  that  it  was  the 

fani^ 
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lame  with  Berkeley's,  had  not  the  foregoing  quotations  con- 
tained an  explicit  declaration  of  the  contrar3r. 

<<  Td  return  to  general  wordsi  it  is  plain,  by  what  has 
<<  been  faid,  that  general  and  univerfal  belong  not  to  the  reil 
<<  exiftence  of  things,  but  are  the  inventions  and  creatures  oC 
«  the  underftanding,  made  hj  it  for  its  own  ufe,  and  con^ 
«  cern  only  (igns,  whether  words  or  ideas.  Words  are 
<<  general,  as  has  been  faid,  when  ufed  for  figns  of  general 
<<  ideas,  and  fo  are  applicable  indifferently  to  many  particu* 
<<  lar  things ;  and  ideas  are  general,  when  they  are  fet  up  as 
<<  the  reprefentatives  of  many  particular  things :  but  univer- 
**  fality  belongs  not  to  things  themfelves,  which  are  all  of 
«  them  particular  in  their  exiftence :  even  thofe  wotds  and 
"  ideas  which  in  their  fignification  are  general.  When, 
<<  therefore,  we  quit  particulars,  the  generals  that  reft  art 
^  only  creatures  of  our  own  making ;  their  general  nature 
**  being  nothing  but  the  capacity  they  are  put  into  by  the 
«*  underftanding,  of  fignifying  or  reprcfenting  many  pard^ 
<<  culars.  For  the  fignification  they  have,  is  nothing  bat  t 
**  relation  that  by  the  mind  of  man  is  added  to  them.** 

Book  iii.  c.  3.  f  •  i  r. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  that  Mr.  Locke  was  ndther 
completely  fatisfied  with  the  dodrtne  of  the  Nominaliftst 
nor  with  that  of  the  Realifts ;  and  therefore  1  think  it  U 
with  good  reafon,  that  Dr.  Reid  has  ciafled  him  with  die 
Conceptualifts.  Indeed,  Mr.  Locke  has  put  this  matter  be* 
yond  all  doubt  himfelf  ^  for,  in  explaining  the  manner  itt 
which  wc  conceive  univerfals,  he  has  ftated  his  opinion  im 
the  ftrongeft  and  moft  paradoxical  and  moft  contradiAory 
terms.  The  ridicule  beftowed  on  this  part  of  his  philofopfay 
by  the  Author  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  although  cenfured  for 
unfairnefs  by  Dr.  Warburton,  is  alrooft  justified  by  fome  of 
his  exprelTions. 


VOTE 
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NOTE  [L],  page  202. 
TN  a  letter  from  Leibnitz  to   a  Scotch  gentleman   (Mti 

Burnet  of  Kcmncy)  dated  in  the  year  1697,  there  is  the 
following  paflage : 

**  J'ay  conGdere  avec  attention  le  grand  ouvragc  du  cha- 
^  raSere  reel,  et  langage  philofophique  de  MonGeur  Wil- 
•«  kins.  Je  trouve  qu'il  y  a  mis  une  infinite  de  belles  chofes> 
^  et  nous  n'avons  jamais  eu  une  table  des  predicamens  plus 
•*  accomplie.  Mais  Tapplication  pour  les  charaderes,  cc 
<*  pour  la  languci  n*eft  point  conforme  k  ce  qu'on  pouvoilf 
<«  et  devoit  faire.  J*avois  conGdere  cette  matiere  avant  Ic 
•*  livre  de  Monfieur  Wilkins,  quand  j*etois  un  jeune  homme 
^  de  dix  neuf  ans,  dans  mon  petit  livre  de  arte  combinatorial 
**  et  mon  opinion  eft  que  ces  charafteres  veritablement  reels 
^  &  philofophiques  doivent  repondre  a  Tanalyfe  des  penlees. 
*<  II  eft  vray  que  ces  charafteres  prcfuppofent  la  veritable 
*«  philofophiC)  et  ce  n'eft  que  prefentement  que  j'ofcrois 
«<  entrependre  de  les  fabriquer.  Les  objections  de  M.  Dal- 
*<  garusy  et  de  M.  Wilkins»  contre  la  methode  veritablement 
*<  philofophique  ne  font  que  pour  excufer  I'imperfe^iion  de 
^  leurs  efiaiS)  et  marquent  feulement  les  difficultes  qui  les  en 
«*  ont  rebutcs." 

The  letter,  of  which  this  is  a  part,  was  pubjifhed  at  the  end 
^i  A  Defence  of  Dr.  Clarke,  (which  I  believe  is  commonly 
afcribed  to  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,)  and  which  was  printed  at 
JLondon  in  1744.  The  perfon  mentioned  by  Leibnitz  under 
the  name  of  M.  Dalgarus^  was  evidently  George  Dalgarnoy  a 
native  of  Aberdeen,  and  author  of  a  fmall  and  very  rare 
bookf  intitled,  <<  Ars  Signoruntf  vulgi  chara^er  univerfaRs 
'  ^  et  lingua  phi/o/ophicaf  qua  poterunt^  homines  diverftfftmorum 
*<  idiomatuntj  Jpatio  duarum  feptimanarumy  omnia  animi  JuH 
••  fenfa^  (in  rebus  familiaribusy)  non  minus  intelligibiliter^  Jive 
**  fcribendo^  Jive  loquendo^  mutuo  communicare^  quam  lingms 
*'  propriis  vernacu/is,  Praterea^  hinc  etiam  poterunt  juvenes^ 
•*  philofiphia  principiay  et  veram  logisa  praxin,  otitis  et  facilius 
**  multo  imbiberCf  quam  ex  vulgartbus  philofophorumfcriptis.^ 

,    .  It 
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It  IS  very  remarkable  that  this  work  of  Dalgamo  is  never 
(at  leaft  as  far  as  I  recoUeft)  mentioned  by  Wilkins ;  al- 
though it  appears  from  a  letter  of  Charles  I.  prefixed  to 
Dalgamo's  book,  that  Wilkins  was  one  of  the  perfons  who 
had  recomended  him  to  the  royal  favour. 

The  treatife  deArte  ComUnatoria  is  publifhed  in  the  fecond 
Yolume  of  Du^ens'  edition  of  Leibmtz's  works,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  throw  much  light  on  his  views  with 
refpe£t  to  a  philofophical  languagew 

I  muft  requeft  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  for  adding  to 
the  length  of  this  note,  by  quoting  a  paflage  from  another 
performance  of  Leibnitz;  in  which  he  has  fallen  into  a 
pf9in  of  thought  remarkably  fimilar  to  that  of  Mr.  Hume 
and  Dr.  Campbell,  in  the  paflages  already  quoted  from  them 
in  this  fe£lion.  The  performance  is  entitled,  Meditatianes  di 
Cogniticne,  Feritate,  ^  Ideis^  and  is  printed  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  Dutens'  edition. 

"  Plerumque  autem,  pracfertim  in  analyfi  longiore,  non 
•*  totam  Emul  naturam  rei  intuemur,  fed  rerum  loco  fignis 
•*  utimur,  quorum  explicationem  in  praefenti  aliqua  cogita- 
"  tione  compendii  caufa  folemus  prsetcrmittcre,  fcientes>  aut 
**  credentrs  noseam  habere  in  potedate:  ita  cum  chiliogo- 
•*  num,  feu  polygonum  mille  ^qualium  latcrum  cogito,  non 
**  femper  natdram  lateris,  et  sequalitatis,  et  mtllenarii  (feu 
'*  cubi  a  denario)  confidero,  fed  vocabuHs  iftis  (quorum 
'*  fenfus  obfcurc  faltem,  atque  impcrfefle  mcnti  obvcrfatur)' 
**  in  animo  uter  loco  idearum,  quas  de  iis  habco,  quoniam 
•«  memini  me  fignificationem  iftorum  vocahulorum  habere, 
"  explicationem  autem  nunc  judico  neceflTariam  non  cffc; 
«*  qualem  cogitationem  csecam,  vcl  etiam  fymboHcam  appel- 
"  larc  foleo,  qua  et  in  algebra,  et  in  arithmetica  utimur,  imo 
•*  fere  ubique.  Et  certe  cum  notio  valdci  compofita  eft,  non 
"  poflTumus  omnes  ingredicntcs  earn  notioncs  fimul  cogi- 
<«  tare :  ubi  tamen  hoc  licet,  vel  faltem  irt  quantum  licet, 
•*  cognitioncm   voco   intuilivam.      Notionis  diftinflx    pri- 

O  o  "  mitivap 
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^  mitiTS  non  alia  datur  cognitio,  quam  intoitiva,  tit  coin* 
*-'  pofitanim  pkrumquc  cogitatio  non  nifi  fymbolica  eft. 
•  *<  £x  his  jam  patet,  noa  corum  quoquci  qus  diftindlo 
*f  cognofcimu8>  ideas  non  percipere,  nifi  quatenus  copta*^ 
**  tione  intuitiva  utimur.  £t  fane  contingit^  ut  nos  Oeepe 
<*  falfo  credamus  habere  in  animo  ideas  reruniy  cum  falfo 
<^  fupponimus  aliquos  terminoSf  quibus  utimur,  jam  a  nobis 
<^  fuifie  expUcatos:  nee  verum  aut  certe  ambiguitati  ob« 
*<  noxium  eft,  quod  aiunt  aliqui,  non  pofle  nos  de  le  aUqua 
*^  dicere,  intelligendo  quod  dicimus,  quin  ejus  habeamus 
^  ideam.  Sxpe  enim  vocabula  ifta  fingula  utcunqve  in« 
<^  lelligimusi  aut  nos  antea  intellixifle  meminimus,  quia  ta« 
^  men  hac  cogitatione  caeca  contenti  fttmus^et  refbludonem 
^  notionum  non  fatis  profequimur,  fit  ut  kteat  noS  «Mtni« 
<*  di&io,  quam  forte  notio  compofita  iuToIvit.^ 

• 

NOTE  [M],  page  223. 

A  8  the  paflage  quoted  in  the  text  is  taken  from  a  work 
"^  which  is  but  little  known  in  this  country,  I  (hall  fub* 
join  the  original. 

<<  Qu'il  me  foit  permis  de  prefenter  ^  ceux  qui  refuCent 
^f  de  crorie  ^  ces  perfe£lionnemens  fucceffifs  de  Tefpecc 
*>^  humaine  un  exemple  pris  dans  les  fciences  oii  la  marche 
<<  de  la  verite  eft  la  plus  (ure,  o^  elle  pent  etre  mefuree 
^<  avec  plus  de  precifion.  Ces  verites  elementaires  de 
**  geometric  et  d'aftronomie  qui  avoient  etc  dans  Tlndc 
<<  et  dans  I'Egypte  une  do£lrine  occulte,  fur  laquelle  des 
f«  prctrcs  ambitieux  avoient  fonde  Icur  icmpire,  etoienf 
<<  dans  la  Grece,  au  temps  d'Archimede  ou  d'Hipparque, 
**  des  connoiflancq)  vulgaires  enfeignees  dans  les  ecoles 
<<  communes.  Dans  le  fiecle  dernier,  il  fufiifoit  de  quelques 
V  annees  d'etude  pour  favoir  tout  ce  qu'  Archimede  et  Hip- 
*<  parque  avoient  pu  conncitre ;  et  aujourd'hui  deux  annees 
"  de  renfcignemcnt  d'un  profefleur  vont  au-deli  de  ce  que 
•*  favoient  Leibnitz  ou  Newton.  Qu'on  medite  cet  exemplcji 

"  qu'on 
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i<  qu'on  faififle  cette  chalne  qui  s'etend  d'un  pretre  de  Mem* 
^  phis  a.  Ettler,  et  remplit  ladiftance  immenfe  qui  les  lepafes 
^  qu'on  obienre  k  chaque  epoque  le  genie  deTan9ant  le 
^  fiecle  prefent,  et  la  mediocrite  atteignant  k  ce  qu'il  avoi 
^  decoovert  dans  celui  qui  precedoit»  on  apprendra  que  U 
<*  nature  nous  a  donne  lea  moyens  d'epargner  le  temps  et 
*<  de  menager  I'attention,  et  qu'il  n'exifte  aucune  raifon  de 
<<  cioiTe  que  ces  Dioyens  puiflent  avoir  un  terme.  On  yerra 
<<  qu'au  moment  o\x  une  multitude  de  folutions  particu* 
<<  lieres,  de  fsits  ifol^s  commencent  k  epuifar  Tattentiont 
^  k  fatiguer  la  merooire,  ces  tlieories  difperlees  viennent  (c 
^  perdre  dans  une  methode  generale^  tous  les  faits  tt 
^  reunir  dans  un  fait  unique^  et  que  ces  gcneralifations,  cef 
f<  reunions  repetces  n'ont»  comme  les  •  multiplications  fuc* 
<<  ceiSve  d'un  numbrc  par  lui-meme^  d'autre  limite  qu'ua 
M  infini  auquel  il  eft  impoffible  d'atteindre.'' 

Sur  I'lnfimSkn  puUiqui^  par  M.  CoNDOECET. 


Continuation  of  Note  [M].  (Second  Edition.) 

TTow  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  a  doArine  fo  pleaf* 
^^  ing»  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  philofophical,  (hould 
have  been  difgraced*  by  what  has  been  fmce  written  by 
Condorcet  and  others,  concerning  the  Perfe£^ibility  of  Man, 
and  its  probable  tSc(k  in  banifhing  from  the  earth,  Vice, 
Difeafe,  and  Mortality !  Surely  they  who  can  reconcile  ^ 
their  minds  to  fuch  a  Creed,  might  be  expeQed  to  treat 
with  fome  indulgence  the  credulity  of  the  multitude.  Nor 
is  It  candid  to  complain  of  the  flow  progrcfs  of  Truth, 
when  it  is  blended  with  fimilar  extravagances  in  Philofo. 
pbical  Syftems. 

While,  however,  we  rejcft  thefe  abfurdities,  fo  com- 
pletely contradicted  by  the  whole  analogy  of  human  afTairst 
we  ought  to  guard  with  no  lefs  caution  againft  another 
Creed,  much  more  prevalent  in  the  prefent  times; — a  Crccd^ 
which  taking  for  granted  that  all  things  are  governed  by 

O  o  2  chance 
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chance  or  by  a  blind  deAinj,  orerlooks  the  beneficent  mrange- 
ment  made  by  Providence  for  the  adyancement  and  for  the 
difiiifion  of  ofeful  knowledge;  and,  in  defiance  both  of  the 
moral  fuggeftions  and  of  the  aniTcrfal  experience  of  man* 
kind,  treats  with  ridicule  the  fuf^fed  tendency  of  tmth 
and  juftice  to  prevail  finally  over  falfehood  and  iniquity. 
If  the  doctrine  which  encourages  thefe  favourable  piofpe^  of 
the  future  fortunes  of  our  race,  leads,  when  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, to  paradox  and  inconfiftency;  the  fyftem  which  repre* 
fents  this  dodbrine,  even  when  dated  with  doe  limitationf,  as 
altogether  groundlefs  and  vifionary,  leads,  by  a  (hort  and  ine* 
vitable  procefs,  to  the  conclufions  either  of  the  Athetft  or  oi 
the  Manichxan.  In  the  midft » indeed,  of  fuchibenesof  ynoknce 
and  anarchy  as  EuiVpe  has  lately  witnefled,  it  is  not  alwayi 
eafy  for  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  men  to  remain  faithful  to  thdhr 
principles  and  their  hopes :  But  what  muft  be  the  opinioiis 
and  the  views  of  thofe,  who,  during  thefe  ftorms  and  con- 
Tulfions  of  the  Moral  World,  find  at  once,  in  the  apparent 
retrogradation  of  Human  Rcafon,  the  gratification  of  their 
Political  Ambition,  and  the  fecret  triumph  of  thepr  Sceptical 
Theories  ? 

Fondy  impious  Man !  Think'ft  thou  yon  Sanguine  Cknid, 

RaisM  by  thy  breath,  has  quench'd  the  Orb  of  Day? 

To-morrow,  he  repairs  the  golden  flood. 

And  warms  the  Nations  with  redoubled  ray. 

NOTE  [N],  page  251. 
Tt  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  under  the  title  of  Oec9* 
mmiftsy  I  comprehend  not  merely  the  difciples  of  ^uefnm^ 
but  all  thofe  writers  in  France,  who,  about  the  fame  time 
with  him,  began  to  fpeculate  about  the  natural  order  of 
political  focieties ;  or,  in  other  words,  about  that  order 
which  a  political  fociety  would  of  it^f  gradually  aflume, 
on  the  fuppofition  that  law  had  no  'other  objed  than  to 
protect  completely  the  natural  rights  of  individuals,  and 
left  every  man  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  own  intcreft  in 
his  own  way,  as  long  as  he  abftained  from  violating  the 

rights 
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rights  of  others.  The  connexion  between  this  natural 
order  and  the  improvement  of  mankind,  has  been  more 
infilled  on  hj  the  biographers  of  Turgot  than  by  any  other 
authors  i  and  the  imperfeA  hints  which  they  have  given  of 
the  views  of  that  truly  great  man  upon  this  important  fuh- 
jed|  leave  us  much  room  to  regret  that  he  had  not  leifure 
to  execute  a  work,  which  he  appears  to  have  long  mediuted^ 
on  the  principles  of  moral  and  political  philofophy. 

Fid.  de  M.  Turcot.     Partie  ii.p.  53, 

It  is  merely  for  want  of  a  more  convenient  expreJIion  that  I 
have  diftinguiflied  thefe  different  writers  by  the  title  of  Oecono^ 
mfti.  It  is  in  this  extenfive  fenfe  that  the  word  is  commonly 
underftood  in  this  country  \  but  I  am  fenfible  that  it  is  fome- 
what  ambiguous,  and  that,  without  the  explanation  which 
I  have  given,  fome  of  my  obfervations  might  have  been 
fuppofed  to  imply  a  higher  admiration  than  I  really  enter- 
tain of  the  writings  of  M.  Quefnai,  and  of  the  affcded 
phrafedogy  employed  by  his  k£lt. 

The  connexion  between  M.  Turgot  and  M.  Quefnai,  and 
the  coincidence  of  their  opinions  about  the  moft  eflential 
principles  of  legiflation,  wiU  I  hope  juftify  me  in  ranking 
the  former  with  the  Oeconomifts  \  although  his  views  feem 
to  have  been  much  more  enlarged  than  thofe  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  although  he  exprefsly  difdaimed  an  implicit 
icquiefcence  in  the  opinions  of  any  particular  fe£k. 

<<  M.  Turgot  ctudia  la  dodlrine  de  M*  Gournay  et  de 
<<  M.  Quethai,  en  proiita,  fe  la  rendit  propre  ;  et  la  cool- 
^  binant  avec  la  connoiflance  qu'il  avoit  du  Droit,  &  avec 
^  les  grandes  vues  de  legiflation  civile  &  criminelle  qui 
<<  avoient  occupe  fa  tete  &  interefle  fon  coeur,  parvint  k  efi 
«<  former  fur  le  gouverucment  des  nations  un  corps  de  prin* 
•'  cipes  a  lui,  embrailaat  les  deux  autres,  et  plus  complet 
^  encore.** 

Mimoiresfur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  M.  Turcot, 
par  M.  DUPONT,  p.  40,  41. 

o  o  3  w  n 
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c'  II  a  pafle  pour  tv<yir  et&  atttche  I,  phifieiin  le&eff  cm 
M  }l  plufieurs  focietes  qu^on  tppelait  ainfi;  et  ks  amis 
^  quil  avait  dans  ces  focietes  direrfes  lot  Teprochaient  iam 
^  ccfle  de  n'ettc  pas  de  leur  avis  |  &  fans  ceCe  il  knr  re* 
^'  prochait  de  (on  c6te  de  Touloir  (aire  communaiite  d'opi-* 
*<  nions,  8c  de  fe  rendre  foKdairetf  les  una  pour  les  autres. 
^  II  croyait  cette  marche  propre  ^  retarder  les  progres 
^  memes  de  leurs  decouTertes,"  Itid,  p.  41,  4a* 

NOTE  [O],  page  347. 

THE  foregoing  obfervations  on  the  ftate  of  the  mind  in 
ileep,  and  on  the  phenomena  of  dreaming,  were  written 
as  long  ago  as  the  year  1772 ;  and  were  read  (nearly  in  the 
form  in  which  they  are  now  publiflied)  in  the  year  17731 
in  a  private  literary  fociety  in  this  unirerfity.  A  confider* 
able  number  of  years  afterwards,  at  the  time  when  I  was 
occupied  with  very  difiercnt  purfuits,  I  bappenedf  in  turn* 
ing  over  an  old  volume  of  the  Scots  Magazine,  (the  Volume 
for  the  year  1749),  to  meet  with  a  fliort  eflay  on  the  fame 
fubje£b,  which  furprifed  me  by  its  coincidence  with 
fome  ideas  which  had  formerly  occurred  to  me.  I  have 
Teafon  to  believe  that  this  eflay  is  very  little  known,  as  I 
have  never  feen  it  referred  to  by  any  of  the  numefoas 
writers  who  have  iince  treated  of  the  human  mind ;  nor 
have  even  heard  it  once  mentioned  in  converfation.  I  had 
fome  time  ago  the  fatisfa&ion  to  learn  accidentally,  diat 
the  author  was  Mr.  Thomas  Melville,  a  gentleman  who  died 
at  the  early  age  of  27  ^  and  whofe  ingenious  obfervations  on 
light  and  colours  (publiflied  in  the  Eflays  of  the  Edinburgh 
Fhilofophical  Society)  are  well  known  over  Europe.] 

The  paflages  which  coincide  the  moft  remarikably  with 
the  do£lrine  I  have  ftated,  are  the  following.  I  quote  the 
firfl:  with  particular  pleafure,  on  account  of  the  fupport 
which  it  gives  to  an  opinion  which  I  formerly  propofed  in 
the  elTay  on  Conception,  and  on  whiph  I  have  the  misfortan^ 
to  differ  from  fome  of  my  friends, 

1  ^«  When 
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«<  When  I  am  walking  up  the  High-ftteet  of  Edinburgh, 
^  the  objeAs  which  ftrike  my  eyes  and  ears  give  me  an  idea 
^  of  their  prefence  ^  and  this  idea  is  liYelyi  full>  and  per* 
<<  manentf  as  arifing  from  the  continued  operation  of  light 
^  and  found  on  the  organs  of  fenfe. 

«*  Again,  when  I  ani  abfent  from  Edinburgh',  but  con^ 
^  eeiving  or  imsgining  myfelf  td  walk  up  the  High-ftreet,  in 
^  relating,  periiaps,  what  befel  me  on  fuch  an  occafion,  I  hare 
<<  likewife  in  my  mind  an  idea  of  what  is  ufually  feen  and 
«<  heard. in  the  High-ftreet*,  and  this  idea  of  imagination  is 
^  entirely  fimilar  to  thofe  of  fenfation,  though  not  fo  ftrong 
<<  and  durable. 

<<  In  this  laft  inftance,  while  the  imagination  lafts,  be 
<<  it  erer  fo  (hort,  it  b  erident  that  I  think  myfelf  in  the 
*<  ftreet  of  Edinburgh,   as  truly  as  when  I   dream  1  am 
^  there,  or  even  as  when  I  fee  and  feel  1  am  there.     It 
<<  is  true,  we  cannot  fo  well  apply  the  word  Mief  in  this 
<<  cafe  I  becaufe  the  ptrceftUn  is  not  clear  or  fteady,  being 
<<  ever  difturbed,  and  foon  diffipated,  by  the  fuperior  ftrength 
'  <•  of  intruding  ftnfdttm :  yet  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd 
^<  than  to  fay,  that  a  man  may,  in  the  fame  individual  in* 
<<  (lant,  btliive  be  is  in  one  place,  and  itnagipe  he  is  in  an* 
^  other.     No  man  can  demonftrate  that  the  objects  of  fenfe 
<<  exifts  without  him ;  we  are  confcious  of  nothing  but  our 
^  own  fenfations :  however,  by  the  uniformity,  regutarityt 
<<  confiftency,  and  fteadinefs  of  the  impreffion,  we  are  led  to 
<<  believe,  that  they  have  a  real  and  durable  caufe  without 
<<  us;  and  we  obferve  not  any  thing  which  contradi£ls  this 
<<  opinion.     But  the  ideas  of  imagination,  being  tranfient 
<<  and  fleeting,  can  beget  no  fuch  opinion,  or  habitual  b^ 
<<  lief }  though  there  is  as  much  perceived  in  this  cafe  at 
<<  in  the  former,  namely,  an  idea  of  the  obje£l  within  the 
^  mind.     It  will  be  eafily  underftood,  that  aU  this  is  in- 
<<  tended  to  obviate  an  obje£bion  that  might  be  brought 
^  againft  the  fimilarity  of  dreaming  and  imagination,  from 
^<  our  believing  in  flecp  that  all  is  real.    But  there  is  one 
<*  U(X^  that  plainly  fets  them  both  on  a  parallel,  that  in 
■'    '  O04  «  flcep 
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«'  flccp  we  often  recolle£l  that  the  fcenes  which  we  behold 
<<  are  a  mere  dream,  in  t];)e  fame  manner  as  a  perfpn 
««  awake  is  habitually  convinced  that  the  reprefentations  of 
''  his  imagination  are  fi£iitious/' 

'  "  In  this  eflay  we  make  no  inquiry  into  the  ftate 

««  of  the  body  in  lleep. 

«—  <<  If  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  fleep  can  be 
<<  fairly  deduced  from  the  came  caufes  as  its  operations  when 
<<  awake>  we  are  certainly  advanced  one  confiderable  ftep^ 
<<  though  the  caufes  of  thefe  latter  ihould  be  ftill  lyiknown* 
«*  The  do^irine  of  gravitation,  which  is  the  moft  wondcr- 
<<  ful  and  extenfive  difcovery  in  the  whole  compafs  of  hu- 
<*  man  fcience,  leaves  the.  defcent  of  heavy  bodies  as  great 
**  a  myftery  as  ever.  In  philofophy,  as  in  geometry,  the 
**  whole  art  of  inveftig^tion  lies  in  reducing  things  that  are 
^*  difiScult,  intricate,  and  remote,  to  what  is  fimpler  and 
*'  eafier  of  accefs,  by  purfviing  ^nd  extending  the  analogies 
"  of  nature.'* 

On  looking  over  the  fame  eflay,  I  find  an  obfervation 
which  I  dated  as  my  own  in  page  150  of  this  work.  ^*  The 
''  mere  imagination  of  a  tender  fcene  in  a  romance,  ox 
**  drama,  will  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  know 
"  very  well,  when  they  recoIle£t  themfelves,  that  the  whole 
<'  is  fiAitious.  In  the  mean  time  they  muft  conceive  it  as 
**  real ;  and  from  thi$  fuppofed  reality  arifes  aU  its  influence 
**  on  the  human  oiind.V 


Continuation  of  Kote  [O].     f  Second  Edition,.) 

* 

QOON  after  the  publication  of  the  Firft  Edition  of  thi^ 
"^  Work,  a  diflSculty  was  ftarted  to  me  with  refpeft  to 
my  conclufions  concerning  the  (late  of  the  mind  in  fleep,  by 
my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Prcybft  of  Geneva ;  a  Gcqtleman 
who  has  long  held  a  high  rank  in  the  republic  of  lettersj 
and  to  whofe  valuable  correfpondence  I  have  often  beex| 
indebted  for  much  pleafure  and   in^ruftion.    The  fam<^ 

.   diffic^lty 
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difficulty  was  propofed  to  mci  nearly  about  the  fame  timey 
by  another  friend  (then  at  a  very  early  period  of  life),  who 
has  fince  honourably  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  obferva-* 
tions  on  Dr.  Darwin's  Zoonomia ;  the  firft  fruits  of  a  phi- 
lofophical  genius,  which,  I  truft,  is  deftined  for  yet  more 
important  undertakings  *• 

As  Mr.  Prevoft  has,  in  the  prefent  inftance*  kindly  aided 
me  in  the  talk  of  removing  his  own  objedlion,  I  (hall  take 
iht  liberty  to  borrow  his  words : 

^*  Sans  Taction  de  la  Volonte  point  d'efibrt  d'attention. 
^*  Sans  quelque  efibrt  d'attention  point  de  Souvenir.  Dans 
^<  le  Sommeil|  Taction  de  la  Volonte  eft  fufpendue.  Com- 
f<  ment  done  refte-t-il  quelque  Souvenir  des  Songes  ? 

<*  Je  vois  bien  deux  oil  trois  reponfes  a  cette  difficulte. 
^<  Quant  a  prefent,  elks  fe  reduifent  i  dire,  ou  que  dans 
<'  un  Sommeil  parfait,  il  n'y  <a  nul  Souvenir,  et  que  11 
<<  ou  il  y  a  Souvenir,  le  Sommeil  n'etoit  pas  parfait ;  ou  que 
^*  Tadion  de  la  Volonte  qui  fuffit  pour  le  Souvenir  n'eft  pat 
^  fufpendue  dans  le  Sommeil ;  que  ce  degre  d'a£Hvite  refte 
**  i,  Tame ;  que  oe  n-eft,  pour  ainfi  dire,  qu'  une  Volonti 
<<  elementaire  et  comme  infenCble/' 

I  am  abundantly  fcnfible  of  the  force  of  this  obje£lion ; 
and  am  far  from  being  fatisfied,  that  it  is  in  my  power 
to  reconcile  completely  the  apparent  inconfiftency.  The 
general  conclufions,  at  the  fame  time,  to  which  I  have  been 
led,  feem  to  refult  fo  neceflarily  from  the  fadis  I  have  ftated, 
that  even  although  the  difficulty  in  queftion  fliould  remain 
for  the  prefent  unfolved,  it  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  ma- 
terially zScGt  the  evidence  on  which  they  reft.  In  all  out 
faiquiries,  it  is  of  confequence  to  remember,  that  when. we 
have  once  arrived  at  a  general  principle  by  a  careful  in- 
^uAion,  we  are  not  entitled  to  rcje£l  it,  becaufe  we  may 
find  ourfelves  unable  to  eiplain  from  it,  fynthctically,  all 
the  phenomena  in  which  it  is  concerned.    The  Newtonian 

*  Obfenrat'ioni  oo  the  Zoooomia  of  Dr.  Darwin.    By  Tbomii  Bro«rD»  Elf. 
JfAtahnrihf  179!. 

Theory 
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Theory  of  the  Tides  is  not  the  lefs  certain,  that  fome  appa- 
rent exceptions  occur  to  it,  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  (in  confe* 
quence  of  our  imperfe£t  knowledge  of  the  local  drcumftances 
by  which)  in  particular  cafes,  the  effe^  is  modified)  to  give 
a  iatisfaAory  explanation. 

Of  the  folutions  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Prevoft,  the  firft  cdn- 
odes  moft  nearly  with  my  own  opinion  ;  and  it  approaches 
to  what  I  have  hinted  (in  page  147  of  this  work)  concerning 
the  feeming  exceptions  to  my  dodkrine,  which  may  occur  in 
tbofe  cafes  where  fleep  is  partial.  A  ftrong  confirmation  of 
it,  undoubtedly,  may  be  derived  from  the  experience  of 
thofe  perfons  (feveral  of  whom  I  have  happened  to  meet 
with)  who  never  recoiled  to  have  dreamed^  excepting  when 
the  foundnefs  of  their  fleep  was  difturbed  by  fome  derange- 
ment in  their  general  health,  or  by  fome  accident  which 
excited  a  bodily  fenfation. 

Another  fotution  of  the  difliculty  might  perhaps  be  de- 
rived from  the  faAs  (dated  in  pp.  104,  105,  of  this  volume) 
which  prove,  *'  that  a  perception,  or  an  idea,  which  pafles 
^  through  the  mind,  without  leaving  any  trace  in  the  me- 
<<  mory,  may  yet  ferve  to  introduce  other  ideas  conne£led 
M  widi  it  by  the  Laws  of  Aflbciation.*' 

From  this  principle  it  follows,  that  if  anyone  of  the  more 
remarkable  circumftances  in  a  dream  (hould  recur  to  us  after 
we  awake,  it  might  (without  our  exerting  during  fleep  that 
attention  which  is  eflential  to  memory)  revive  the  fame  con- 
catenation of  particularai  with  which  it  was  formerly  accom- 
panied. And  what  is  a  dream,  but  fuch  a  concatenation  of 
Jeeming  events  prefenting  itfelf  to  the  imagination  during  our 
waking  hours ;  the  origin  of  which  we  learn  by  experience 
to  refer  to  that  interval  which  is  employed  in  fleep ;— -finding 
it  impoflible  to  conned  it  with  any  fpecific  time  or  place  in 
our  paft  hiftory  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  that  we  cannot,  by 
any  dired  ad^  of  recolledbn,  recover  the  train  of  our  fleep* 
tng  thoughts,  as  we  can,  in  an  evening,  review  the  medita- 
tions of  the  preceding. day. 

Another 
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Another  caufe,  it  muftbe  owned, ^prefents  an  Obftacle  to 
fuch  efforts  of  recolledion ;  and  is,  perhaps,  adequate  of 
itfelf  to  explain  the  fa£l.  During  the  day,  we  have  many 
aids  to  memory  which  are  wanting  in  deep  (thofe,  in  pardcu* 
lar,  which  are  fumiflied  by  the  objeds  of  our  external 
(enfes) ;  and  of  thefe  aids  we  nerer  fail  to  avail  ourfelves,  in 
attempting  to  recoIle£i  the  thoughts  in  which  the  day  has 
been  fpent.  We  confider,  in  what  place  we  were  at  a 
particular  time,  and  what  perfons  and  things  we  there  faw  } 
endeavouring  thus  to  lay  hold  of  our  intelleAual  procefles, 
by  means  of  the  fenfible  obje£ls  with  which  they  were  af« 
fociated:  and  yet,  with  all  thefe  advantages,  the  account 
which  moft  men  are  able  to  give  of  their  meditations  at  the 
clofe  of  a  long  fummer^s  day,  will  not  be  found  to  require 
many  fentences.  As  in  fleep,  our  communication  with  the 
external  world  is  completely  interrupted,  it  is  not  furprifing^ 
that  the  noemory  of  our  dreams  (hould  be  much  more  im« 
pcrftdt  than  that  of  bur  waking  thoughts ;  even  fuppofing 
ns  to  beftow,  at  the  moment,  an  equal  degree  of  attention 
on  both. 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  remark,  in  the  prefent  argo* 
ment,  that  thofe  perfons  who  are  fubje£l  to  SomnatttbuUfin^ 
feldom,  if  ever,  retain  any  recolle£iion  of  the  obje£ts  of 
their  perceptions,  while  under  the  influence  of  this  diforder* 
If  the  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to  eftablifli  be  juft,  this 
is  a  neceflary  confequence  of  their  inattention  to  what  then 
pafles  around  them ;  an  inattention  of  which  nobody  can 
doubt,  who  has  had  an  opportunity  9f  witnefling  the  vacant 
and  unconfcious  ftare  which  their  eyes  exhibit.  The  fame 
fa£^  illuftrates  ftrongly  the  fufpenfion,  during  fleep,  of  thofe 
voluntary  powers,  to  which  the  operations  both  of  mind  and 
body  are  at  other  times  fubje£bed. 

Thefe  confiderations  derive  additional  evidence  from  t 
common  remark,  that  idle  people  are  moft  apt  to  dream,  or, 
at  leaft,  to  recollect  their  dreams.  The  thoughts  of  the 
bufjr  and  of  the  ftudious  are  dire&ed  by  their  habitual  occu- 
pations 
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pations  into  a  particular  channel  i  and  the  fpontaneous 
courfe  of  their  ideas  is  checked,  and  turned  afide,  by  the  un* 
remitted  aAirtty  of  their  minds.  In  the  heedlefs  and  dif- 
fipated,  the  thoughts  wander  carelefsly  from  obje£i  to  ob« 
Jed,  according  to  the  obvious  relations  of  refemblance  and 
of  analogy,  or  of  vicinity  in  place  and  time*  As  thefe  are  the 
prevailing  principles  of  aflbciation  in  fleep,  the  chances  that 
the  dreams  of  fuch  men  (hall  be  again  prefented  to  them  in 
the  courfe  of  the  following  day,  are  infinitely  multiplied. 

Which  of  thefe  folutions  approaches  mod  nearly  to  the  . 
real  ftate  of  the  fa£i,  I  do  not  priefume  to  decide.     I  think 
it  probable,  that  both  of  them  are  entitled  to  notice^  in 
comparing  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  with  the  general 
principles  to  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  refer  them.     In 
cafes  where  our  dreams  are  occafioned  by  bodily  fenfationsj 
or  by  bodily  indifpofition,  it  may  be  expe^^ed  that  the  dif« 
turbed  ftate  of  our  reft  will  prevent  that  total  cefl*ation  of  the 
power  of  attention,  which  takes  place  when  fleep  is  pro- 
found and  complete ;  and,  in  fuch  inftances,  the  attention 
which  is  given  to  our  pafling  thoughts,  may  enable  us  after- 
wards  to  retrace  them  by  an  a£t  of  recoileftion.    Oip  the 
odier  hand,  the  more  general  hQ  unqueftionably  is^  that  at 
the  moment  of  our  awaking,  the  interval  fpent  in  fleep  pre- 
fents  a  total  blank  to  the  memory ;  and  yet,  it  happens  not 
imfrequently,  that,  at  the  diftance  of  hours,  fome  acciden- 
tal circumftance  occurring  to  our  thoughts,  or  fuggefted  to 
us  from  without,  revives  a  long  train  of  particulars  aflbciatcd 
in  the  mind  with  each  other ;  to  which  train  (not  being. able 
to  account  otherwife  for  the  concatenation  of  its  parts)  wo 
give  the  name  of  a  Dream. 

After  all,  I  am  very  far  from  fuppofing  that  I  have  ex« 
haufted  this  fubje£t  \  and  I  (hall  be  fully  fatisfied  with  tlie 
fttccefs  of  my  inquiries,  if  thofe  who  are  qualified  to  diftin- 
gui(h  between  legitimate  and  hypothetical  theories  (hall  ad"- 
mit,  that  I  have  pointed  out  the  plan  on  which  thefe  pheno- 
mena fliould  be  ftudied,   and  have  made  fome  progrcfs* 

(how 
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(how  fmall  foeTer)  towards  its  execution.  .  Much  additional 
light)  I  am  fenfible^  might  have  been  eafily  thrown  on  this 
part  of  our  conftitution,  as  well  as  opon  many  otherSf  if  I 
had  not  impofed  on  myfelf  the  reflraint  of  adhering,  where- 
erer  it  was  at  all  pofliblCf  to  the  modes  of  fpeaking  eau 
ployed  by  my  predeceflbrs  in  defcribing  our  mental  ope- 
rations. 

One  remark  I  muft  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  thofe  who  may  hereafter  engage  in  this 
refearch  i  that«  among  the  aftonifliing  appearances  exhi- 
bited by  the  mbd  in  deep,  a  very  large  proportion  are 
precifely  analogous  to  thofe  of  which  we  are  every  mo- 
ment confdons  while  awake.  If  the  exciting  caufes,  for 
example,  of  our  Dreams  fcem  myfterious  and  infcrutablcy 
is  not  the  fa£l  the  fame  with  the  origin  of  every  idea  or 
thought  which  fpontaneoufly  folicits  our  notice  ?  The  only, 
difierence  is,  that  in  the  latter  inftance,  in  confequence  0^ 
long  and  conftant  familiarity,  they  are  furveyed  by  all  with 
little  wonder,  and  by  mod  with  hardly  any  attention.  la 
the  former  inftance,  they  roufe  the  curiofity  of  the  moft 
illiterate,  from  their  comparative  infrequency,  and  from  the 
contraft  which,  in  fome  refpeAs,  they  prefent  to  the  refults 

of  our  habitual  experience. It  is  thus,  that  a  peafant  who 

has  been  accuftomed  from  his  infancy  to  fee,  without  any 
emotion,  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  to  the  ground,  never  fails 
tp  exprefs  the  livelieft  admiration  when  he  firft  witueflcs 
the  powers  o'f  the  loadftone. 

In  fuch  cafes,  the  refearches  of  genuine  fcience  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  two  moral  cffc£ks  equally  benefi- 
cial. The  one  is  to  illudrate  the  unity  of  deGgn  in  nature,  by 
reconciling  what  feems,  from  its  rarity  or  fingularity,  to  be 
myfterious  or  incomprehenfible,  with  the  general  laws  which 
are  familiarized  to  us  by  daily  experience  ;  the  other,  to 
countera£l  the  cffcGts  of  familiarity  in  blunting  our  natural 
curiofity  with  refped  to  thefe  laws,  by  leading  the  thoughts 
to  fome  of  their  more  curious  and  apparently  anomalous 

applications. 

The 
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.  The  phenomena  of  Dreaming  may  perhaps  in  tlus  laft 
pomt  of  viewi  form  an  article  not  altogether  ufekfs  in  the 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Man ;  inaiinuch  as  they  contribute  to 
attraA  our  attention  to  thofe  intelleAual  powers^  from 
which  it  is  fo  apt  to  be  withdrawn  by  that  external  worhl, 
which  affords  the  firft,  and  (for  the  common  porpofiBS  of 
life)  the  mod  interefting  field  for  their  exercife.  In  my  own 
cafef  at  leaft»  tlus  fuppofition  has  been  exactly  rerified ;  as 
die  fpeculations  concerning  the  human  nnnd  which  I  have 
ventured  to  prefent  to  the  public,  all  took  their  rife  from 
die  fubjefl  to  which  this  note  refers.  The  obfenrationt 
which  I  have  ftated  with  refpeA  to  it  in  the  text  (excepting 
a  very  few  paragraphs  fince  added)  were  written  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  firft  philofophical 
eflay  which  I  recolle£l  to  have  attempted.  The  fame  effay 
contained  the  fubftance  of  what  I  have  introduced  in  chapter 
third,  concerning  the  belief  accompanying  conception;  and  of 
the  remarks  ftated  in  the  third  fedion  of  chapter  fifth,  on  the 
extent  of  the  power  which  the  mind  has  over  the  train  of  its 
dioilghts.  When  I  was  afterwards  led  profeffionally,  at  the 
diftance  of  many  years,,  to  refnme  the  fame  ftudies,  this  (hort 
manufcript  was  almoft  the  only  memorial  I  had  preferred  of 
thefe  favourite  purfuits  of  my  early  youth ;  and  from  the 
^ews  which  it  recalled  to  me,  infenfibly  arofe  the  Analyfis  I 
have  fince  undertaken  of  ourintelleflual  faculties  in  general* 
'  For  fome  indulgence  to  the  egotifm  of  this  note,  I  muft 
truft  to  the  good  nature  of  my  readers.  It  has  been  length- 
ened much  beyond  my  original  intention,  by  an  anxiety 
(not,  I  hope,  unpardonable  in  an  Author)  to  fix  the  date  di 
fi^me  of  my  difquifitions  and  conclufions,  of  which  it  is  highly 
probable  I  may  magnify  the  importance  beyond  their  juft 
value.  The  fituation  of  a  public  teacher,  (I  muft  beg  leave 
to  add,)  by  giving  an  immediate  circulation  to  the  dodrines 
he  delivers,  expofes  him  to  many  inconveniences  which  odier 
ClaiTes  of  literary  men  have  in  their  power  to  avoid. 

Before  concluding  thefe  remarks,  I  cannot  help  reminding 
my  readers  once  more,  that  my  fundamental  principle  with 

refpe£b 
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refpeft  to  the  date  of  the  mind  in  fleep  Ut— 'noCy  that  the 

power  0/ volition  is  then  fufpended  ;  but,  that  tie  inflyence  of 

the  nmll  orer  the  faculties  both  of  mind  and  body  is  then 

interrupted.  (See  pp-  330,  331, 332,  333.)     I  mention  this 

chiefly^  in  order  to  mark  the  difference  between  my  doftrine 

and  that  maintained  in  Dr.  Darwin's  T^oonotma,    According 

to  this  ingenious  writer,  *'  the  power  of  Tolition  is  totally 

^  fufpended  in  perfte£l  fleep.''  (Zoonomia^  toL  i.  p*  SiS*)"^ 

^  In   the  Incubu/*  (he  obferves)  "  the  defire  of  moving  the 

<*  body  is  painfully  exertec^;  but  the  power  of  moving  it^  or 

^  vofitiofif  is  incapable  of  a£lion  till  we  awake."  (p.  288.) 

Would  he  not  have  ftated  the  fad  more  corre£^]y,  if  he  had 

(aid)  that  volition  is  painfully  eierted ;  but  that  the  power 

of  moving  the  body  is  fufpended  ?    In  the  very  accurate 

phrafeology  of  Mr.  Locke,  <<  volition  is  an  a£b  of  the  mind» 

^  knowingly  exerting  that  dominion  it  takes  itfelf  to  have 

^  over  any  part  of  the  man,  by  employing  it  in,  or  withr 

^  holding  it  from,  any  particular.  a£Hon."    This  a£l  of  the 

aiind,  Dr.  Darwin  exprefles  by  the  word  defire;  an  indiftin£l« 

nefs  dill  extremely  common  among  metaphyGcal  writers  ^ 

although  it  was  long  ago  remarked  and  cenfured'by  the  emi* 

nent   author  juft   quoted :   <<  I  find"  (fays  Locke)   <<  the 

^  mil  often  confounded  with  dejire^  and  one  put  for  the 

<<  other;  and  that  by  men,  who  would  not  willingly  be 

<<  thought,  not  to  have  very  di(lin£l  notions  of  things,  and 

<<  not  to  have  written  very  clearly  about  them."     (Eflay  on 

Human  Underftanding,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 13th  edition.) 


NOTE  [P],  page  349. 

R.  Reid  has,  with  great  truth,  obferved,  that  Des  Cartes* 
reafoning  againft  the  exiftence  of  the  fecondary  quali- 
ties of  matter,  owe  all  their  plaufibtlity  to  the  ambiguity  of 
words.— When  he  affirms,  for  example,  that  the  fmcU  of  a 

rofe 
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rofe  18  not  in  the  flower  but  in  the  mind>  his  propofidon 
amounts  only  to  this>  that  the  rofe  is  not  confcious  of  the 
fenfation  of  fmell :  but  it  does  not  follow  from  Des  Cartes' 
reafonings,  that  there  is  no  quality  in  the  rofe  which  excites 
the  fenfation  of  fmell  in  the  mind  j-^— whidi  is  ail  that  anj 
perfon  means  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  fmell  of  that  flower« 
For  the  vroxAftneUy  like  the  names  of  all  Secondary  quaJltiest 
figntfies  two  things,  a  fenfation  in  the  mind^  and  the  un* 
known  quality  which  fits  it  to  excite  that  fenfation  *.    The 
fame  remark  applies  to  that  procefs  of  reafoning  by  which 
Des  Cartes  attempts  to  prove  that  there  is  no  heat  ih  the 
fire. 

All  this,  I  think,  will  be  readily  allowed  with  refped  to 
fmells  and  taftes,  and  alfo  with  refpeA  to  heat  and  cold  ; 
concerning  which  I  agree  with  Dr.  Reidj  in  thinking  that 
Des  Cartes'  do£lrinc,  when  cleared  of  that  air  of  myftery 
which  it  derives  from  the  ambiguity  of  words,  difiers  very 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  commonly  received  notions.     But 
the  cafe  feems  to  be  difierent  with  refpeA  to  cokurs^  of  the 
nature  of  which  the  vulgar  are  apt  to  form  a  very  confufed 
conception,  which  the  philofophy  of  Des  Carets  has  a  ten- 
dency to  corre£i.     Dr.  Reid  has  juftly  diftinguifiied  the 
quality  of  colour  from  what  he  calls  the  appearance  of  colour^ 
which  laft  can  only  exift  in  a  mind  f .    Now  I  am  difpofed 

*  Some  judicious  remarks  on  this  ambiguity  in  tbe  names  of  feoondtfj  qvali* 
ties,  are  made  by  Malebranche : 

«<  It  is  only  (fays  he)  fince  tbe  time  of  Des  Cartes,  that  thofe  oonfufed  aad 
<*  indeterminate  queftions,  whether  fire  is  hot,  grafs  green,  and  fugar  fweet,  phi* 
**  Joibphers  are  in  ufe  toanfver,  by  diftinguiAing  the  equivocal  meaning  of  the 
^'  words  esprefling  fenfible  qualities.  If  by  heat,  cold»  and  favour,  you  nnder. 
*'  ftand  fuch  and  fuch  a  difpofiiion  of  parts,  or  fome  unknown  motion  of  infen- 
'*  iibie  particles,  then  fire  is  hot,  grafs  green,  and  fugar  fweet.  But  if  by  heat 
**  and  other  qualities  you  underftand  what  J  feel  by  fire,  what  I  fee  in  grafs, 
*'  &c.  fire  is  not  hot,  nor  grafs  green  }  for  the  heat  I  feel,  and  ibe  colours  I  foe* 
•*  are  only  in  the  foul." 

t  Dr.  Akenfide,in  one  of  his  Notes  on  his  PLSAtvats  of  iMAOiifATioirs 
obferves,  that  colours,  as  apprehended  by  the  mind,  do  not  exi0  in  the  body.  By 
this  qualification,  he  plainly  means  to  diftinguifli  what  Dr.  Reid  ctlli  tbe  appear, 
ancc  of  colour^  from  colour  confidered  as  a  quality  of  maitet. 

to 
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to  believe,  that  wbcn  the  vulgar  fpeak  oF  colour,  they  com- 
monly mean  ihc  apptarattee  of  colour  j  or  rather  they  aflb- 
ciate  the  appearance  and  its  caufe  fo  intimately  together^ 
that  they  find  it  impofCblc  to  tlunk  of  them  feparately  *. 
The  fcnfation  of  colour  never  forms  one  Gmple  object  o£ 
attention  to  the  mind  like  thofe  of  fmcU  and  tafte  i  but  every 
time  we  arc  confcious  of  it,  we  perceive  at  the  fame  time 
extenfion  and  figure.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  find  it  impoflible 
to  conceirc  colour  without  extenfion,  though  certainly  there 
is  no  more  necelTary  connexion  between  them,  than  between 
ex  ten  Hon  and  fmell. 

From  this  habit  of  aJTociating  the  two  together,  we  are 
led  alfo  to  aflign  them  the  fame  place,  and  to  conceive  the 
difi(:rent  colours,  or  (to  ufe  Dr.  Reid's  language)  the  appear^ 
anct  of  the  ditfcrent  colours,  as  fomething  fpread  over  llie 
furfaces  of  bodies.  I  own  that  when  we  reflect  on  the 
fubjeA  with  attention,  we  find  this  conception  to  be  Lndif- 
tu)£t,  and  fee  clearly  that  the  appearance  of  colour  can  exift 
only  in  a  mind :  but  Hill  it  is  fome  confufed  notion  of  thil 
fort,  which  every  man  is  difpofed  to  form  who  has  not  been 
very  familiarly  converfant  with  philofophical  inquiries.— I 

•  Dr.  Rcid  ii  of  opinion,  Ihii  Ihc  vulgir  ilviyi  mean  lo  eiprefi  by  ili* 
word  (cJour,  a  qu»lily,  and  noi  a  tenfatioii.  "  Colour  (fjyi  bt)  diffen  froin 
■'  otber  fecoDdiry  qualilia  in  Ihli,  ihit  whereat  ibe  name  ofthc  ijnilhjrii  lbin«- 
'•  limei  givoi  lo  the  fenbiioa  which  indicaiei  it,  «nd  ii  occafuHied  by  ii,  we 
"  oeMr,  u  fir  ai  I  can  judge,  give  Ihe  name  of  n/wr  IDihe  fenfatlon,  but  1» 
"  (beqiuliij  onljr."  ThiiqueDiao  is  of  no  confequence  faiu  lo  difcub  >t  pni- 
fcnt,  Ii  Di.  Reidackngwlcdgfi  in  ihe  faltawint  pafTigr,  (ba[  the  fenfation  and 
^ualilf  IR  fo  iaiinately  unilrd  InEether  in  ifac  mind,  Ibat  ib«y  firin  lo  form 
only  un«  lini)ile  ebjeft  ai  iboughl.  "  When  wc  think  oi  (pole  of  »7  particular 
"  cohiut,  bowenr  limple  ihs  notion  may  feem  lo  be  which  ii  prefenied  to  lb* 


'  imagtn; 


eallT  in  (ume  foil  o 


iinded  i 


lafe  and  a  known  efcA.  Tbe  name  of  eobiMt  beloogi  indeed  M  Ihe  ciuh 
"  only,  and  nol  lo  ibe  eflUt.  Bui  ai  ibe  cauh  ii  unknown,  wc  can  fnrm  no 
'■  dillinA  conceplim  of  it,  but  by  lu  telatioa  lu  the  kjwwn  rffe^.  And  rem. 
"  tore  bolh  gi>  li>|eLher  in  Ih*  imafination,  and  aie  fo  clodly  united  ibat  (bay 
"  ait  miBakm  for  one  fimple  ubjefi  of  iboughi." 

/njHiry  into  lb  Hunan  hiM,  cliap.  (i.  liSL  4. 

P  p  HnJ, 
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findf  at  leaft,  that  fuch  is  the  notion  which  moil  readily 

prefents  itfclf  to  my  own  mind. 

Nor  is  this  reference  of  the  fenfation^  or  appearance  of 
colouri  to  an  external  objeA,  a  faft  altogether  fingular  in 
our  conftitution.  It  is  extremely  analogous  to  the  reference 
which  we  always  make^  of  the  fenlations  of  touch  to  thofe 
parts  of  the  body  where  the  exciting  caufes  of  the  fenfations 
exift. — If  I  ftrike  my  hand  againft  a  hard  objed^  I  naturally 
£iy,  that  I  feel  pain  in  my  hand.  The  philofophical  truth 
iSy  that  I  perceive  the  caufe  of  the  pain  to  be  applied  to  that 
part  of  my  body.  The  fenfation  itfelf  I  cannot  refer  in  point 
rfplati  to  the  hand^  without  conceiying  the  foul  to  be  fpread 
over  the  body  by  difiufion. 

A  ftill  more  ftrikuig  analogy  to  the  faft  under  our  con- 
fideration,  occurs  in  thofe  fenfations  of  touch  which  we  refer 
to  a  place  heytnd  the  limits  of  the  My  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  pain 
felt  in  an  amputated  limb. 

The  very  intimate  combination  to  which  the  foregoing 
obfervations  on  the  fenfation  of  colour  relate^  is  taken  notice  of 
by  d*  Alcmbcrt  in  the  Encychpedie^  as  one  of  the  moft  curious 
phenomena  of  the  human  mind. 

«'  II  eft  tres  evident  que  le  mot  couleur  ne  deCgne  aucune 
**  propriete  du  corps^  mais  feulement  une  modification  de 
*'  notre  ame  \  que  la  blancheur,  par  exemple,  la  rongeur, 
**  &c.  n'exiftent  que  dans  nous,  et  nullement  dans  le  corps 
*'  aufquels  nous  les  rapportons;  neanmoins  par  une  habi- 
*'  tude  piife  des  notre  enfance,  c'eft  une  chofe  tres  Cogu- 
'<  Here  et  digne  de  I'attention  des  metaphyficiens^  que  ce 
<*  penchant  que  nous  avons  i  rapporter  a  une  fubftance 
**  matericlle  et  divifiblci  ce  qui  appartient  rcellement  \  une 
**  fubftance  fpirituelle  ct  fimple  ;  et  rien  n'cft  peur  etre  plus 
*'  extraordinaire  dans  les  operations  de  notre  ame,  que  de 
"  la  voir  tranfporter  hors  d'elle^meme  et  etendre,  pour  ainfi 
''  dire,  fes  fenfations  fur  une  fubftance  \  laquelle  dies  ne 
**  pcuvent  appartcnir." 

From  the  following  paflage  in  G)ndillac's  Traitc  des  Sen- 
fationsj  it  appears  that  the  phenomenon  here  remarked  by 

d'Alembertf 
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d'AIembcrt,  was,  in  Condiilac's  opinion,  the  natural  and  ob* 
vious  effeft  of  an  early  and  habitual  aflbciation  of  ideas.  I 
quote  it  with  the  greater  plcafure,  that  it  contains  the 
happieft  illudration  I  have  fecn  of  the  doflrine  which  I 
have  been  attempting  to  explain. 

"  On  pourroit  faire  une  fuppofition,  ou  I'odorat  appren- 
"  droit  a  jugcr  parfaitenient  dc3  grandeurs,  des  figures,  dcs 
'*  fituations,  et  des  diHances.  11  fufEroit  d'un  cole  de  fou- 
"  mcttrc  les  corpufcules  odoriferans  aux  loix  dc  la  diop- 
"  triquc,  ct  dc  I'autre,  dc  conftruire  I'organc  de  I'odorat  a  peu 
"  pres  fur  le  modele  de  cclui  de  la  vuc  j  cnforte  que  les 
"  rayons  odoriferan*,  apres  s'etrc  croifcs  a  I'ouverturc,  frap- 
"  palTent  fur  unc  membrane  intericure  autant  de  points  dif. 
*'  tin£is  qu'il  y  en  a  fur  les  furfaccs  d'oil  ils  feroicnt 
"  reflcchis. 

"*  En  pareil  cas,  nous  contraflcrions  bienlot  I'habitudc 
"  d'ctendre  les  odeurs  fur  les  objcts,  ct  les  philofophes  nc 
"  maiiqueroicnt  pas  de  dire,  que  I'odorat  n'a  pas  befoln  des 
"  legons  du  toucher  pour  appcrcevoir  des  grandeurs  ct  dcs 

Oeuvres  deC<iKaa.i.hz. — Edit.  Atn/l.y  fA.y.'f.  123. 

NOTE  [  Q_l,  page  350. 
tt  TTeRUH  quidcm  cH,  quod  hodicrni  raufici  Cc  loqui  fo. 
<i  leant   (acutum  in  alto  reputantcs  et  grave  in  imo) 

"  quodque  ex  Grxcis  recentioribus  nonnulli  (ic  aljquando 
"  (fed  raro)  loquuti  vidcantur ;  apud  quos  fcnfim  inolcvit 
*'  mos  fie  loquciidi. — Scd  antiqulores  Graect  plane  contra, 
"  rium  (grave  reputantcs  in  alto  et  acutum  in  imo).  Quod 
"  etiam  ad  Boethii  tempora  coiitinuatum  eft,  qui  in  fchcma. 
«  tifmts  fuis,  grave  femper  in  fummo  ponlt,  ct  acutum  in 
"  imo."  David  Grecory,  in  PraJ'at.  ad  edit,  fuam  Euclid 
Op,  Oxen.  1703. 

The  aflociation  to  which,  in  modem  times,  we  arc  habi- 
tuated from  our  infancy,  between  the  ideas  of  acute  and 
high,  and  bctweeii  thofe  of  grave  and  low,  la  accounted  for 
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by  Dr.  Smithi  in  his  Harmonics^  from  the  formation  of  the 
Toice  in  Gnging^  which  Ariftides  Quintilianus  thus  defcribes : 

**  ET»7roXnf  wfonfAiWf  &c.  £t  quidem  gravitas  fit|  fi  ex  inferiore 
*^  parte  (gutturis)  fpiritus  furfum  feratur,  acumen  vero>  fi 
*<  per  fummam  partem  prorumpat  ^T  (^ts  Meibomius  tranflates 
it  in  his  notes.)  See  Smith's  Harmonics,  p.  3. 

Dr.  Beattici  in  his]  ingenious  Eflay  on  Poetry  and  MuCC) 
faysj  it  is  probable  that  the  deeped  or  graveft  found  was 
Cdlled/umma  by  the  RomanSf  and  the  fhrilleft  or  acuteft  ima : 
and  he  conje£lureS|  that  **  this  might  have  been  owing  to 
^'  the  conftru£iion  of  their  inftruments  j  the  firing  that 
'<  founded  the  former  being  perhaps  higheft  in  piace»  and 
'<  that  which  founded  the  latter  lowed.''  If  this  conje&ure 
could  be  verified)  it  would  afibrd  a  proof  from  the  fad^  how 
liable  the  mind  is  to  be  influenced  in  this  refpefl  by  cafual 
combinations. 

NOTE  [R],  page  395. 

'pHE  difference  between  the  efie£l:s  of  ajfociatwi^  and  of 
imagination,  (in  the  fenfe  in  which  I  employ  thefe 
wordSj)  in  heightening  the  pleafure  or  the  pain  produced  on 
the  mind  by  external  objeftsj  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing remarks : 

I.  As  far  as  the  aflbciation  of  ideas  operates  in  heighten- 
ing pleafure  or  paiui  the  mind  is  paflive :  and  accordingljr 
where  fuch  aiTociations  are  a  fource  of  inconvenience,  they 
are  feldom  to  be  cured  by  an  eflFort  of  our  volition,  or  even 
by  reafoning ;  but  by  the  gradual  formation  of  contrary  af- 
fociations.  Imagination  is  an  a£live  exertion  of  the  nJnd  i 
and  although  it  may  often  be  difficult  to  redrain  it,  it  is 
plainly  didinguifliable  in  theory  from  the  afibciations  now 
mentioned. 

2.  In  every  cafe  in  which  the  aflbciation  of  ideas  operates, 
it  is  implied  that  fome  pleafure  or  pain  is  recalled  which 
was  felt  by  the  mind  before.    I  vifit»  for  example,  a  fcene 
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where  I  have  been  once  happy ;  anil  the  fight  of  it  aflfefts 
me,  on  that  account,  with  a  degree  of  pleafure,  which  I 
ihould  not  have  received  from  any  other  fcene  equally  beau- 
tiful. I  (hall  not  inquire,  whether,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  aflb- 
ciated  pleafure  arifes  immediately  upon  the  fight  of  the  ob- 
ject, and  without  the  intervention  of  any  train  of  thought ; 
or  whether  it  is  produced  by  the  recolle£iion  and  conception 
of  former  occurrences  which  the  perception  recals.  On 
neither  fuppofition  does  it  imply  the  exercife  of  that  creative 
power  of  the  mind  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of 
Imagination.  It  is  true,  that  commonly,  on  fuch  occafion^i, 
imagination  is  bufy ;  and  our  pleafure  is  much  heightened 
by  the  colouring  which  (he  gives  to  the  objects  of  memory. 
But  the  difference  between  the  efie£ts  which  arife  from  the 
operation  of  this  faculty,  and  thofe  which  refult  from  aflb- 
ciation,  is  not,  on  that  account,  the  lefs  real. 

The  influence  of  imagination  on  happinefs  is  chiefly  felt 
by  cultivated  minds.  That  of  aflbciation  extends  to  all  ranks 
of  men,  and  furniflies  the  chief  inftrument  of  education  % 
infomuch  that  whoever  has  the  regulation  of  the  aflbciations 
of  another  from  early  infancy,  is,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
arbiter  of  his  happinefs  or  mifery. 

Some  very  ingenious  writers  have  employed  the  word 
Aflbciation  in  fo  extenfive  a  fenfe,  as  to  comprehend,  not 
only  imagination,  but  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Wherever  thepleafing  or  the  painful  eflfedi  of  an  obje£ldoes 
not  depend  folely  on  the  obje£t  itfelf,  but  arifes  either  wholly 
or  in  part  from  fome  mental  operation  to  which  the  percep- 
tion of  it  gives  rife,  the  efiedt  is  referred  to  aflbciation.  And, 
undoubtedly,  this  language  may  be  employed  with  propriety, 
if  the  word  Aflbciation  be  applied  to  all  the  ideas  and  feel- 
ings which  nray  arife  in  the  mind,  in  confequence  of  the 
exercife  which  the  fight  of  the  obje£^  may  give  to  tlic  imagi- 
nation, to  the  reafoning  powers,  and  to  the  other  principles 
of  our  nature.  But  in  this  work,  and  particularly  in  the 
fecond  part  of  chap,  v.,  I  employ  the  word  Aflbciation  in  a 
much  more  limited  fenfe  \  to  exprefs  the  ttkCt  which  an 
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objefi;  derives  from  ideasj  or  from  feelings  which  it  does 
not  neccffarily  fuggeft,  but  which  it  uniformly  recals  to  the 
mind,  in  confequenoe  of  early  and  long-continued  habits. 


NOTE  [S],  page  412. 

npHE  follbwing  paflage  from  Malebranche  will  be  a  fufficient 
fpecimen    of    the   common   theories  with    refpe£k  to 
memory. 

«  In  order  to  give  an  explanation  of  memory^  it  fliould 
^<  be  called  to  mind,  that  all  our  difierent  perceptions  are 
<<  affixed  to  the  changes  which  happen  to  the  fibres  of  the 
^<  principal  parts  of  the  brain,  wherein  the  foul  particularly 
•*  refides. 

<<  This  fuppofition  being  laid  down,  the  nature  of  the 
<<  memory  is  explained  :  for  as  the  branches  of  a  tree^  which 
<<  have  continued  for  fome  time  bent  after  a  particular  man- 
<<  ner,  preferve  a  readinefs  and  facility  of  being  bent  afrefh 
(*  in  the  fame  manner ;  fo  the  fibres  of  the  bram,  having 
*^  once  received  certain  impreffions  from  the  current  of  the 
<<  animal  fpirits,  and  from  the  adion  of  the  objeds  upon 
<<  them,  retain  for  a  confiderable  time  fome  facility  of  re* 
**  ceiving  the  fame  difpofitions.  Now  the  memory  confifts 
<<  only  in  that  promptnefs  or  facility ;  fince  a  man  thinks 
«•  upon  the  fame  things,  whenever  the  brain  receives  the 
«<  fame  impreffions  *J* 

««  The  moft  confiderable  difierences,"  fays  the  fame 
Author  in  another  paflage,  **  that  are  found  in  one  and 
<*  the  fame  perfon,  during  his  whole  life,  are  in  his  infancy, 
<<  in  his  maturity,  and  in  his  old  age.  The  fibres  in  the 
<<  brain  in  a  man's  childhood  are  foft,  flexible,  and  delicate  I 
^<  a  riper  age  dries,  hardens,  and  corroborates  them ;  but 
<*  in  old  age  they  grow  altogether  inflexible,  grofs,  and  in-p 
^<  termixed  with  fuperfluous  humours,  which  the  faint  and 
*<  languiihing  heat  of  that  age  is  no  longer  able  to  difperfe : 

*  Bcok  U.  cbap.  5.  (P^ge  54  of  Taylok's  Traofl.) 
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^  for  as  we  fee  that  the  fibres  which  compofe  the  flelh 
*<  harden  by  time,  and  that  the  flefli  of  a  young  partridge  is 
*^  without  difpute  more  tender  than  that  of  an  old  one^  fo 
*'  the  fibres  of  the  brain  of  a  child,  or  a  young  perfon,  muft 
*<  be  more  foft  and  delicate  than  thofe  of  perfons  more  ad- 
"  yanced  in  years. 

<*  We  (hall  underftand  the  ground  and  the  occafion  of 
thefe  changes,  if  we  confider  that  the  fibres  are  continually 
agitated  by  the  animal  fpirlts,  which  whirl  about  them 
^^  in  many  different  manners :  for  as  the  winds  parch  and 
dry  the  earth  by  their  blowing  upon  it,  fo  the  animal 
fpirits,  by  their  perpetual  agitation,  render  by  degrees  the 
^  greateft  part  of  the  fibres  of  a  man's  brain  more  dry,  more 
<<  clofe,  and  folid ;  fo  that  perfons  more  ftricken  in  age 
"  muft  neccflarily  have  them  almoft  always  more  inflexible 
"  than  thofe  of  a  Icfler  ftanding.  And  as  for  thofe  of  the 
"  fame  age,  drunkards,  who  for  many  years  together  hare 
**  drank  to  excefs  either  wine,  or  other  fuch  intoxicating 
'^  liquors,  muft  needs  have  them  more  folid  and  more  in- 
^*  flexible  than  thofe  who  have  abftained  from  the  ufe  of 
**  fuch  kind  of  liquors  all  their  lives*." 

NOTE  [  T  ],  page  476. 

<«  'J'hough  Sir  Ifaac's  memory  was  much  decayed  in  the 
"  laft  years  of  his  life,  I  found  he  perfe£ily  underftood 
^^  his  own  writings,  contrary  to  what  I  had  frequently  heard 
"  in  difcourfe  from  many  perfons.  This  opinion  of  theirs 
<^  might  arife,  perhaps,  from  his  not  being  always  ready  at 
<<  fpeaking  on  thefe  fubjefls,  when  it  might  be  expedled  he 
<*  fhould.  But  as  to  this  it  may  be  obferved,  that  great 
*^  geniufes  are  frequently  liable  to  be  abfent,  not  only  in 
**  relation  to  common  life,  but  with  regard  to  fome  of  the 
"  parts  of  fcience  they  are  the  beft  informed  of.  Inventors 
**  feem  to  treafure  up  in  their  minds  what  they  have  found 
*^  out,  after  another  manner  than  thofe  do  the  fame  thingSf 

•  Book  it  chap.  6.     (Page  56  of  Tayloa'*  Tranfl.) 
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**  who  have  not  this  inventive  faculty.  The  former,  when 
•*  they  have  occafion  to  produce  their  knowledge,  arc,  io 
*«  fome  meafure,  obliged  immediately  to  inveftigate  part  of 
*«  what  they  want.  For  this  they  arc  not  equally  fit  at  all 
"  times;  fo  it  has  often  happened,  that  fuch  as  retain  things 
*«  chiefly  by  a  very  ftrong  memory,  have  appeared  ofl>-hand 
««  more  expert  than  the  difcpverers  thcmfelves." 

Preface  to  Pemberton's  View  of  Newton's  Philofophy 


NOTE  [U],  page  524 

QoiNG  over  the  theory  of  virtue  in  one's  thoughts,  talk- 
ing well,  and  drawing  fine  pidlures  of  it  \  this  is  fo 
far  from  neceflarily  or  certainly  conducing  to  form  a 
habit  of  it  in  him  who  thus  employs  himfelf,  that  it  may 
harden  the  mind  in  a  contrary  courfe,  and  render  it  gra- 
dually more  infenCble ;  i.  e.  form  a  habit  of  infenfibility 
to  all  moral  obligations.     For,  from  our  very  faculty  of 
habits,    paflTive   impreflions,    by  being  repeated,    grow 
weaker.     Tiioughts,  by  often  pafiing  through  the  mind, 
are  felt  lefs  fenfibly  :  being  accuftomed  to  danger,  begets 
intrepidity,  i.  e.  leflens  fear ;  to  diftref?,  lefTens  the  paflion 
of  pity ;  to  inftances  of  others  mortality,  leflens  the  feu 
fible  apprehenfion  of  our  own.     And  from  thefe  two 
obfervations  together,  that  pra£tical  habits  are  formed  and 
ftrengthencd  by  repeated  a£ls;  and  that  paflive  impreflions 
grow  weaker  by  being  repeated  upon  us  ;  it  mud  follow, 
that  afiive  habits  may  be  gradually  forming  and  (Irength- 
eriing  by  a  courfe  of  zGdng  upon  fuch  and  fuch  motives 
and  excitements,  whilft  thefe  motives  and  excitements 
themfelves  are,  by  proportionable  degrees,  growing  lefs 
fenflble,  i.  e.  are  continually  lefs  and  lefs  fenfibly  felt, 
even  as  the  aftive  habits  ftrengthen.     And  experience 
confirms  this :  for  aftive  principles,  at  the  very  time  they 
are  lefs  lively  in  perception  than  they  wercj  ye  found  to 
be,  fomehow,  wrought  more  thoroughly  into  the  temper 
and  charaAer,  and  become  more  eflfeftual  in  influencing 
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**  our  pra£tice.  The  three  things  juft  mentioned  may  af- 
<<  ford  inftances  of  it.  Perception  of  danger  is  a  natural 
**  excitement  of  paffive  fear  and  zGdvt  caution :  and  by 
*'  being  inured  to  danger,  habits  of  the  latter  are  gradually 
**  wrought,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  former  gradually  lef- 
^<  fens.  Perception  of  diftrefs  in  others,  is  a  natural  excite- 
"  ment  paflivcly  to  pity,  and  adlively  to  relieve  it :  but  let 
'*  a  man  fet  himfelf  to  attend  to,  inquire  out,  and  relieve 
"  diflrefTed  perfons,  and  he  cannot  but  grow  lefs  and  lefs 
*^  fenfibly  affe£bed  witli  the  various  miferies  of  life  with 
<^  which  he  mud  become  acquainted ;  when  yet,  at  the 
*^  fame  time,  benevolence,  confidered  not  as  a  paflion,  but 
"  as  a  pra£bical.  principle  of  ?£lion,  will  (Irengthen  :  and 
<*  whilft  he  paflxvely  compaflionates  the  diftrefled  lefs,  he 
'<  will  acquire  a  greater  aptitude  adiivcly  to  a(E(l  and  be- 
<<  friend  them.  So  alfo,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  daily  in- 
<^  (lances  of  men's  dying  around  us,  give  us  daily  a  lefs 
**  fenfible  paflive  feeling  or  apprehenfion  of  our  own  mor- 
<^  tality,  fuch  inftances  greatly  contribute  to  the  ftrcngthen- 
**  ing  a  pra£bical  regard  to  it  in  fcrious  men  ;  i.  c.  to  form- 
**  ing  a  habit  of  afting  with  a  conftant  view  to  it." 

Bvtluk'*  ^na/ogy,  page  122.  3d  edit. 
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Stiahtnand  Prefto», 
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ERRATUM. 
Page  32,  line  6^— for  the  great  part,  read  a  great  part. 
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